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CHAPTER XIII 

Agriculture. 


“ Here’s the road to independence 1 
Who would bow and dance attendance ? 

Who, with o’er a spark of pride, 

While the bush is wild and wide, 

Would be still a hanger-on, 

Begging favours from a throne, 

While beneath yon smiling sun 
Farms, by labour, can bo won V 
Up’ be stirring, be alive, 

Get upon a farm and thrive ! 

He’s nking upon his thione 
Who ha* acres of his own ! ” 

A. M’Lacmlan’s Canaoivn song. 

“ If the ryot prospers, the king will prosper.” 

AUVW U{ AT KlNi. CiTOM'n COrtoXATIOX. 

General. Travancore is pre-eminently an agricultural country, 
47*2 per cent, of the population depending for their means of livelihood 
almost exclusively upon land. A feature peculiar to tho agriculture of the 
Malabar Coast, particularly of Travancore, is the fact that the proprietors 
and tenants of the land live on the land itself. In addition to the proprietors 
of large estates, who themselves live in the centre of their domain, the 
tenants to whom the lands have been leased on Kanapattom tenure also 
live in the same Tamls from generation to generation erecting their own 
houses, sinking their wells and tanks, planting trees, renewing Kay ala 
Walls and otherwise fitting themselves up for a permanent residence there 
all time to come. The practice of a number of people living in con¬ 
tiguous houses known as Gramam or Agraharam on the East Coast, is 
ytt^ether unknown here; the packed streets that we meet with in* the 
oflaer large towns in Travancore are the result of latter-day 
from the East Coast. The system owes its existence to the 
peculiar social laws of the country and the nature of the cultivation. 
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The following are the distinctive features of Travancoreagriculture:— 

(a) When the crops are of a permanent character like those 
of the cocoanut, the arecanut and the jack tree, their produce can 
be well secured only if the ryot lives on the spot. Thus living on 
the land has become a necessity with the Travancore ryot. 

(b) Such permanent crops are better insured to the ryot by the 
regularity and abundance of the rainfall. This accounts for the Travan¬ 
core ryot’s contentment and consequent laziness. 

(c) The climate and rainfall are specially conducive to the growth of 
trees, roots and yams, but not of rice and cereals. Hence the partiality of the 
Travancore ryot for his trees and plants and the extreme care with which 
he secures his garden by Kaijalas or thatched walls of mud to protect it 
against man and beast. 

(d) The light incidence of the ground tax and the tree tax is another 
factor in the partiality of the ryot for garden cultivation. 

(e) The growing of wet crops is at a disadvantage in Travancore, as 
the wet lands are not protected by a system of perfect irrigation as in the 
dry districts of the other coast. 

(f) The Travancore peasantry are extremely contented in the matter 
of clothing, food and drink. 

(g) The absence of good cattle is most marked whether for cultiva¬ 
tion or draught, or for the dairy. The climate is most inhospitable to 
good cattle. In consequence milk and ghee are insufficient to meet the 
requirements of the people. 

(h) The absence of specialised agricultural implements for sowing 
seed in lines, inter-culturing, hand-hoeing, &c. is another characteristic: 

(i) The existence of easy appliances for the draining of water from 
low flats for the cultivation of Punja paddy, is a speciality in Travancore. 
Recently steam has been introduced for draining purposes. 

Messrs. Ward and Conner in their admirable Memoir of the State 
have given very valuable information on the soil, the course of husbandry 
and the different systems of agriculture prevalent. 

. Soil- “ The irregularity of the soil is proportionate to the diversity of situ¬ 
ation. That of the upper lands generally reposes on a basis of the laterite which 
.frequently appears superficially in larg& masses. The more elevated parts of the 
. hills present some variety of barrenness, producing only a coarse grass and a 
lew meagre shrubs, but the soil of their sides and bases must be considered, 
, as supporting so luxuriant a forest; that of a large share of the mounthiiious 
/tract has sufficient depth to allow of cultivation and of this portion a consider- 
■ able share has an easiness of declivity that would admit it. 
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< 4 The soil of the lower parts of the valleys consists generally of a brownish 
coloured clay of some depth, but of course subject to great varieties, some¬ 
times a vegetable earth having a loamy mixture washed from the neighbouring 
uplands; often porous, permeable, and readily giving to the plough, at other 
times a stiff clay (particularly where those valleys expand into the wider culti¬ 
vated tracts ) requiring some exertion to turn it. 

“ The soil of the coast is a fine whitish sand, with a mixture of calcareous 
clay as a lower stratum, combined with vegetable matter; .it often (whero less 
sandy or along the edges of little channels that intersect the more eastern parts) 
exhibits congeries of roots conglutinated by sediment. To an impregnation of 
marine salt may perhaps be attributed the luxuriant growth of the cocoanut, 
which is found deteriorated as it recedes from the coast. Much of the soil of 
Kutanaad seems composed of alluvial depositions (occasionally slightly sandy) 
formed by the flooding of the rivers that flow through it; each inundation would 
appear to add a new but scarcely perceptible layer of soil in the shallower parts. 
Nearer the mouths of rivers, stakes are occasionally planted, the interstices 
filled with weeds and straw retain the sediment which gradually collects, thus 
retrieving from the lake the space that had been enclosed. The soil of the 
Purrumboo lands is equally diversified; its general character however is red, 
coarse, gravelly, and comparatively thin, often only a few inches deep and in¬ 
fertile, at least when contrasted to that of the valleys. The uplands during the 
rains display some strength of vegetation, but are comparatively arid for nearly 
half the year; — no marine depositions or animal exuviae contained in the laterite 
or lower strata have been observed in any instance. 

“ On the whole the soil of Travancore cannot be called rich, although 
perhaps they are more indebted to it than to their agriculture; it is super¬ 
ficial generally, but particularly on the Purrumboo grounds, the laterite through¬ 
out forms the second stratum, and it is probably penetrated by the large 
trees and forests that cover so great a part of the surface. The general return 
given by the best arable lands does not exceed twenty fold, but rarely reaches 
it; the ryot seldom acknowledges beyond twelve, between which and nine, ho 
states it to fluctuate. The crops on the Parrumboo grounds do not give more 
than half that amount, and the husbandman thinks himself amply repaid if his 
best rice lands yield three-fourths of it. It has already been shown that a very 
small share is subject to cultivation ; inclusively of the hilly tracts much of 
the waste space is probably abandoned to its natural state, as not capable of 
compensating the labour of tillage, but a large extent remains that might be 
cultivated with success.” " 

Rainfall. Reference has already been made in a former chapter 
to the two monsoons and the heavy rainfall in Travancore. The whole 
of Travancore, except the strip of country known as Nanjanad where 
artificial irrigation prevails to some small extent, depends for its agricul¬ 
ture upon these rains. The failure of rains for short intervals means 
destruction to several crops. In some parts there is scarcity of water 
throughout the year almost, while in other parts there is always too 
much. The rainfall is the lowest at Rajakamangalam when' it is twenty 
inches, and this becomes higher and higher the further north we go reaching 
a maximum of 120 inches at Alleppey (except at Peermade which is a hill 

' * Memoir if the Travancore Survey Lieutenants Ward and Conner Vol T , j»p. 58-60, 
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station registering 207 inches). The normal fall at Trivandrum Varies 
froni sixty-two to sixty-six inches. Except in the southern, tajnqs paddy 
ajld other wet crops are raised only by means of rain in. both the seaaana 
of,the sbuth-west and north-east monsoons. In South Travancore there 
is a system of irrigation from tanks which is unique in itself, and the crops 
in this part may be said to be more permanent and certain. In other 
places paddy land Suffers very often either from too much or too little 
of water. The yield here is also very poor as compared with Nanj&nadi 

Systems Of agriculture. There are three systems of agriculture 
followed in the country, viz., the Nanjanad system, the Kuttanad system 
and the Nila ml rixhi. The Malankrishi and forest cultivation form a 
separate system altogether. 

Nanjanad cultivation. The taluqs of Tovala and Agastisvaram 
in South Travancore are commonly known as Nanjanad. Lands upon 
which rice is grown are here known as Nanjai. They generally 
bear two crops, the tanks and water courses that irrigate them maintain¬ 
ing a constant moisture. The mode of husbandry in Nanjanad differs not 
materially from that common in the neighbouring district of Tinnevelly. 
The Pisanum is the most important crop; the seedlings transplant¬ 
ed in September or October reach maturity in February or March. The 
Kar crop, more precarious and less productive, is sown in March or 
April and reaped in August or September. The details of the practice 
and the varieties of the crops planted are dealt with a little later. 

Kuttanad cultivation. Kuttanad comprises twenty-two Proverties, 
twelve in Ampalapuzha, four in Kottayam, tlu-ee in Changanachery and 
three in Ettumanur. The rice lands throughout this marshy tract are, 
termed Punja Padarns, Punja being a denomination applied to dry lands 
on the other coast. The extent of fertility varies with the inundation 1 
to which it is annually subject, commencing in June and partly subsid¬ 
ing in September or Ootober. When the cultivation season commences* 
much of this extent is under constant tillage; but as its fertility is 
found to diminish after a succession of crops, some portion is then 
allowed to remain fallow. The space thus left covered with water for a 
considerable'time serves as a reservoir to the neighbouring fields., The., 
population of Kuttanad being unequal to its cultivation, it ia necessarily; 
performed by the people of the surrounding districts; ten or twelve 
thousand Fulayas of both sexes are yearly engaged at it. 

. The level surface of this space is separated in divisions of various dimen« 
bfiqns, generally from twenty to thirty acres, but the rank vegetation, of 
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gras* and aquatic herbs that here spring up during the rains must be first 
remQTed,. This operation which is accomplished by scraping the bottom 
with, a long hoe, is succeeded by passing the plough three or four times over 
the field, men and cattle (generally buffaloes) being more than half im¬ 
mersed in water during the performance of this labour. This is followed 
by encompassing the several areas with embankments. 

• 

“This is a tedious and difficult undertaking:, commencing by fixing a doublo 
row of strong stakes measuring about twenty loot firmly in the bottom, whore 
they are two and three foot asunder, but inclining inward ; the breadth at the top 
diminishes to one- third of that distance, weeds and grass occupy the interstices 
in each row of poles, forming thus (wo slender divisions, the space between 
which is filled with mud taken from the channel along whose course they run. 
In this operation, the Polayan is frequently obliged to dive under water to some 
depth, when having collected as much soil as with both hands can be secured on 
his head, ho rises half enveloped in his miry load; if of shallow depth, the soil is 
taken up with a largo wooden hoe, the wall raised with such difficulty is elevated 
a few inches above tho ievePof the water, as yet nearly in most places three foot 
deep, but which is now reduced to about as many indies by tho chukram. ” * 


This operation over, a couple of ploughing** are then given, and the 
space divided and smoothed into beds is ready to receive the seed, which 
soaked in water for a period of live days becomes slightly germinated and 
is sown broadcast. The less watery seedlings are transplanted in the vici¬ 
nity of the higher grounds where a few hot days are requiste to quicken 
the vegetation. This is accelerated by occasional inundations which are 
again repeated on the ninth or tenth day; the field remains overflowed for 
a month, when the water is drawn off for a short time and again restored, 
(the plant being about three-fourths covered) till the crop is nearly ripe. 
Kuttanad yields but one crop called Mcdapoo , reaped in the latter part of 
April or May. Rice is the only cereal sown; it yields more than twenty¬ 
fold. This tract is frequently liable to suffer from the vicissitudes of the 
weather, as an unexpected rise of the streams that intersect it (which a 
few hours* severe rain is sufficient to swell) forces the slender embank¬ 
ments guarding the crops and frustrates in a moment the hopes of the 
farmer. But the regularity of the seasons gives here a tolerable security 
against such accidents. 


Reclamations have been going on on a large scale, especially during 
the last forty years, in the Yembanad Lake, and a good crop of paddy is 
reaped from the reclaimed lands. The following extract taken from the 
Malabar Manual regarding paddy cultivation in the Triehur Lake is 
equally applicable to that now being followed in the Yembanad Lake ; — 

, \ * Memoir of tho Travaucoro Surv^j. Vol. T , p. 07. 
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u From the subsidence of the floods of one year to the commencement of 
the following rains, the space of time is barely sufficient for the garnering of a 
crop. At the close of the rains the water in the lake is drained off by ceaseless 
labour day and night with Persian wheels aided not unfrequently now-a-days 
by patent pumps driven by portable steam engines, whose fires glow weirdly 
across the waste of waters on dark nights while the incessant throb and rattle 
of the engines and machinery strive hard to dispel any illusions. Every foot of 
ground that can be thus reclaimed is protected by fences of wattlo and mud and 
is planted up with wall grown rice seedlings. Spaces are left between the fields, 
and into these channels the water drawn from the fields is poured, so that boats 
have to be omployed for visiting the different fields, the dry beds of which lie 
some three or four feet below the level of the water in the canals. In the dry 
weather the lake presents a magnificent level green expanse of the most luxuriant 
growing rice, the pleasant effect of which to the eye is heightened by contrast 
with the snowy plumage of the innumerable cranes and other aquatic birds 
which here revel in a continual feast. With the early thunder harbingers of the 
S. W. monsoon in April, recommences the struggle with the slowly but steadily 
rising flood. Numberless Persian wheels bristle in their bamboo frame works 
for the contest with the threatening floods, and as the season advances, 
thousands of the population, many of them good cast£ Nayar women are perched 
high above the scene on these machines continuing the day and night struggle 
with the rising floods for the preservation of their ripening crops. The bulwarks 
of the fields are frequently breached and the unmatured crop drowned. Often 
a large area has to be reaped by simply heading the stalks from boats; but as 
a rule, an enormously rich crop rewards this remarkable industry.” “ This is 
truly ‘ a singular struggle of human industry against the forces of nature.* ” 

Nilamkrishi. The cultivated lands scattered among the low hills and 
slopes occupying the space between the lakes and the ghauts are termed 
Elas in the south and Virippu in the north. These are generally narrow 
valleys watered by small streams and are, from the soil, situation and 
moisture, in every way adapted to the cultivation of rice. The cultivation 
begins in the middle of April, seed being sown by the end of the month or 
early in May. The crop matures in about four months, the harvest occur¬ 
ring in September, immediately after which the field is again turned up 
and prepared for a second crop. This crop is reaped in January, its yield 
being estimated at eight fold or one-third less than the previous one. A 
third crop of gingelly (sesamum) or farinaceous roots very often succeeds; 
they come to maturity in March, and their culture is careless, cheap and . 
comparatively unprofitable. 

Mutidagan lands are those occupying the borders of the lakes 
or stagnant waters, but slightly elevated above the Punja grounds; 
they retain considerable moisture and yield one tolerable crop, the fruit of 
comparatively difficult culture, it being necessary to work their tough soil 
with the spade. The paddy is raised from seedlings sown in June or 
July; transplanted in August or September, and reaped about the same 
period with the second crop of the Virippu lands. The grain grown 
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on those grounds is of an inferior bearded kind, and yields one-thirty 
per cent, of rice when husked. 

Malankrishi. Lands on the summit and slopes of hills that are cleared 
of trees and shrubs for purposes of ordinary cultivation, are termed 
Gherikals. The jungle is cut immediately after the rains. They are left 
for two or three months to dry and set fire to in February. The ashes 
increase the fertility of the soil. It was the practice of the ancient days to 
cultivate these lands only once in twenty-nine years. The population having 
increased, the Cherikals are now cultivated once in twelve years, and more 
frequently even once in six years. After the jungle is burnt the ground is 
rudely turned up sometimes with a peg, more generally with a hoe, but 
with plough only on the lower slopes. On the commencement of the first 
rains the field is sown broadcast. The seeds sown are:— ChennelJu, 
Karutta Manungora, Velytta Peruvaia, Karutta Peru vain, Kuruka Kan- 
nalakan Kuruka, Elayanikadu . and Incha Kadan. 

Of these the last two take less time to mature. After sowing, 
the field is strongly fenced to prevent attacks of wild animals, and a 
Pulaya is made to guard it resting on the top of some neighbouring tree. 
The weeding takes place after the fortieth day. If the ground is free 
from rocks or stones,^a parah of these Cherihal lands yields about thirty 
parahsoi paddy. The cost of cultivating one parah of land will come to 
about twenty parahs of paddy. In ordinary grounds a parah of seed can 
be sown in a space of 192 Perukkams. 

The most valuable crop is rice. It is sometimes succeeded by a 
second one of inferior grain. The two seasons are then called Uzhavu and 
Kalai, the latter of which requires no manure. The rice crops can be 
gathered precisely after one hundred and forty days from the date of sow¬ 
ing. After the Kalai crops, gingelly and gram are raised in some parts. 
The cultivation of the same spot may be repeated for two successive years, 
when its exhausted fertility requires ten or twelve years’ fallow to 
restore it. The produce of the first year is often very abundant. As there 
is immense extent of ground available for such cultivation, the second 
year’s tillage is not generally repeated. As the labour of the men in this 
system is required for felling timber or erecting fences, a large part of the 
work of ploughing, weeding and reaping falls to the share of the women 
of the hills and those of the lower classes. 

. Garden lands. Parambu was the designation originally given to 
the low slopes of hills on which ordinary garden products were raised. 
Now almost every compound raises these, and the general name given to 
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such lands is Puruyidam. The cultivation of these lands depends entirely 
upon the rains as the hill slopes cannot be irrigated artificially. Even 
where they can he, such irrigation is rendered unnecessary by .the almost 
regular fall of rains throughout more than half the year. Various species 
of dry grains are sown with success, viz., horse-gram, gingelly, rice, dec,, 
and roots such as tapioca, Chempu, Chenai, &c., Indigo is cultivated 
with success in the southern districts. Sugarcane to a small extent is grown 
on the banks of rivers and streams. There are two varieties of it differing 
only in size. Pepper and betel vines are grown in abundance. The former 
yields pepper to a large extent, the latter a good crop of leaves for people’s 
daily use. The betel vine is grown in the southern parts and in the Shertallay 
taluq, where we have the cocoanut, and the arecanut. These are found 
in abundance throughout the land and the palmyra in portions of South 
Travancore adjoining Tinnevelly District. A ^detailed account of these 
is given elsewhere. 

Agricultural operations. A marked agricultural feature of Tra¬ 
vancore is the fencing which is almost universal in this country. Every 
field has its fence and every compound its Kayala, a low mud wall, top¬ 
ped over by a small thatched roof to protect it from rains. This is 
intended to prevent cattle trespass. The system of letting cows loose in 
the streets generally obtains here, so that the gates of houses have 
horizontal bars placed at a height of three feet between the door-pieces, 
visitors to the houses having to cross the bar when they wish ingress. The 
system of fencing with Kiluvat and othei thorny plants including the 
prickly-pear obtains only in very small areas on the eastern portion of 
Nanjanad. Besides preventing cattle trespass, fencing serves the purpose 
of distinguishing boundaries and supplying fuel. 

Implements. The agricultural implements used in the State and 
their cost are as follow:— 


1. 

Plough consisting of:— 

Rs. 

Chs. Cash. 


(a) Plough proper ... 

>y 

9 


(6) Iron share 

tf 

5 


<c) Shaft . 


14 


Petal 

l 

V if 

2. 

Yoke - < 1 a . • 

i 

x < < 

‘fy * ''yr 

8. 

Marant'ox levelling rod with 




the inside teooped out hollow... 

1 

” .. P' 
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4. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

23. 


* Rs. 


Mammatti (Spade) 

(a) Imported cast iron 

(b) Local make 

Kodali or axe 

Fork for turning or tossing straw 
Sickle 

Vettukatti or Bill-hook ... 
Vettupichatti 
Rice-sifter 

Mortar for husking rice 
Pestle do. 

Drinking tub for cattle 
Basket 

Knife . 

Crook for mango-plucking 
Stone mortar and pestle 
Mill-stone in duplicate for grinding 
rice into powder, &c. 

Grass cutting scraper used by Pulayas, 
&c., for cutting grass for horses, &c. „ 

Country cart ... ... 30 

Crow-bar ... ... 1 

Baling basket 

Oni or spoon bale ... ... 3 

Chakram (water-wheel) of 10 treading 
boards with pattayam ... 25 

Pick-axe ... ... 1 


3 


Chs. Cash. 


21 


99 


99 99 


7 

5 


99 

M 


99 " 


3 8 


14 

10 


99 

99 


3 


ft 


99 


99 

99 


8 


99 


4 


99 


99 99 


7 

8 


99 


99 


From the list it may be seen that the implements though apparently 
of primitive types are well suited to the present needs of the people. 
Though the main plan of each agricultural implement may be the same, 
yet minor variations are found, due to contact with surrounding districts, 
differences in soil and climate, and the habits and intelligence of the 
people. The plough in South Travancore for instance more resembles 
the Tinnevelly plough and consists of two bits of wood, one fitted to the 
other by means of another long peg-like wood, and there is nothing of 
the shape of a mould-board. In Trivandrum and other central districts 
the plough is one complete piece, but of wood, rather broader and having 


*, Note. Sixteen cash make one chuckrum, and twenty-eight chuckrnms, one Travancore 

Rupee. 
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the extremity shaped like a mould-board. Ploughs in the North are 
more suited to wet land cultivation known locally as the Punja cultivation. 
Mammattis of South Travancore require greater manual power in 
handling than those in and around Trivandrum; and the same instrument 
has a very long handle in northern taluqs and is known as the Toomba . 
A small instrument known as the Kalai-vettu mamMatti is used for 
weeding in later stages of cultivation when the plants are fairly up. 
This has the same appearance as the mammatti , but is smaller, so 
that it can be freely worked between plants. Bill-hook or Vettukatti 
used for cutting bamboos differs in shape and weight from that used for 
cutting leaves, &c., from palmyra trees. The sickle or reaping knife is a 
very light instrument with a wooden handle and has a greater curvature 
with the cutting surface marked with a number, of serrations. The shape 
of the winnow is that of a square with the centre a little depressed. In 
other places the three sides, especially the middle, are higher than the 
rest, and one side is purposely opened out for getting out the chaff. In 
some cases cocoanut fronds are used by men for levelling by the hand 
after puddling is over when the area is small. This is called Madal 
Valikki in technical parlance. Introduction of labour-saving machinery 
is not considered beneficial to small peasant proprietary holdings. 

Fallowing. The value of fallowing lands is well understood, and 
the rule is that lands should be ploughed immediately after harvest in 
Dhanu (Dec.—Jan.) and left uncultivated till Medam (April—May). The 
rains about the month of March or the beginning of April are taken 
advantage of, and lands are ploughed again to be ready for sowing on 
the 10th of Medam (end ofApril) or immediately afterwards. This applies 
only to fields where two crops are raised annually. There are, how r ever, 
as noted above, large tracts which bear only one crop in the year, e. g., 
Kutianad and the Malamkrishi ^ands. These remain fallow for a large part 
of the year, while Malamkrishi lands are left untilled sometimes for six, 
twelve or even twenty years. In some parts we meet also with the 
other extreme where the lands are under crops throughout the year. 
The months of Makaram, Kumbham and Minam (January, Febuary, 
March and April), the usual season for fallow, are utilised for a third 
ppop such as gingelly. This practice is very injurious to the^lancj. 
Gingelly is an exhausting crop, and where the practice is continued for*. a 
few years the lands become very unproductive. The farmer himself is npt 
unaware of this. The paddy crop which immediately follows the 
crop is generally a failure, the cultivator not being able to recover even 
th$ ordinary expenses of the next crop by this harvest; especially is 
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this the case where the use of chemical fertilisers for manure is un¬ 
known. 

Ploughing. The two chief faults of the native plough are its great 
draught, due to clumsy form and construction, and the necessity for 
repeated ploughings to obtain a proper tilth. The native plough has its 
own advantages in parts where it would be useless to lying up the poor 
subsoil, and a light turnover plough would effect a great saving in time 
and labour and thus turn the rains to better advantage. In the deeper 
soils, larger and heavier ploughs would be specially useful. Before plant¬ 
ing the better class of crops such as sugarcane and betel vine, the land is 
ploughed repeatedly eight times or more A good tilth is thus obtained 
though at a great cost. In such cases European ploughs would be a source 
of saving and profit. But the cost of the European plough together with 
the cost and facilities for repairs in case the ploughs should get out of 
order, should be taken into consideration before advising our cultivators 
to launch money on such appliances. Where labour is cheap, labour- 
saving machinery is not desirable. One of the evil effects will be to throw 
several thousands of people at once out of work. On the other hand 
where there is a superfluity of capital and labour is dear, machinery is a 
blessing. The status, agricultural knowledge and the capital of the 
Travancore farmer should be improved considerably before any such step 
can be recommended to him. 

Manuring. Manuring is yet in the empirical stage; ordinary manu- 
rial substances and their effects are perfectly understood ; but the science 
of manuring, its mode of action, the improvements of the methods 
available, the return to the soil of all that is taken from it and the value 
of mineral manures are unknown. Special manures are used for special 
produce which are referred to under the different crops. Agricultural 
demonstration farms and educational institutions on the subject have yet 
tp do much in the way of making improvements. The main reasons are 
probably the conservative tendency of the farmer and his aversion to and 
fear of new experiments. 

Green manuring is unknown except in wet lands, and there too is 
used only in the form of wild shrubs from forests. The ryots unacquaint¬ 
ed with the qualities of plants have no idea whatever of the nutritive 
capacity of the various leaves. The mango leaves though fibrous vet 
constitute fairly good manure. Thorny shrubs in some districts are made 
iniib a compoSt and then applied as manure. 

The use of green manure to wet lands is practised with better 
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perfection in Nanjanad. Special topes exist for the cultivation of trees to 
get green leaves from. There are several stages in which green leaves are 
applied. First after ploughing, the leaves are chopped and applied tp the 
soil so that they may mix with the earth and decay. The other stage is 
when the plants have fairly grown up. In this, four or five plants are taken 
en masse from the ground, and in that spot chopped leaves with mud are 
put in, and over this the plants are placed, so that they may strike root 
below in the manured ground. Leaves of certain kinds of trees are pre¬ 
ferred to those of others, and especially mango leaves are applied, to make 
the soil blacker and more tenacious. Portia or Silanti ( Thespesia 
populnea), Erukka (Calotropis gigantea), Mango (Mangifera Indica ), 
Avarum (Cassia auriculata ), wild indigo and leaves of jungle trees and 
others specially cultivated for the purpose are all used largely as manure. 

Mr. B. S. Narayanaswami Iyer, b. a., writes to me thus *:— 

11 The Science of green-manuring can be viewed either from the stand-point of 
Agricultural Chemistry or from that of Bacteriology. The former view is a moro 
comprehensive one and may be said to include the latter. Reduced to simplest 
limits, Agricultural Chemistry concerns itself with the investigation of ultimate 
and proximate chemical constituents found in plants and also those found in soils, 
and in determining how the latter go to build up the former. Modern Science 
has up to now determined ten chemical substances in plants, i. e. t Car¬ 
bon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Potassium, Calcium, 
Magnesium, and Iron. Of these the first three are got by plants from the atmos¬ 
phere. Sulphur, Magnesium and Iron occur only in infinitesimally small quanti¬ 
ties and are practically procurable from all soils and in available condition, and 
so they may be neglected. So the remaining things that concern practical appli¬ 
cation are Nitrogen, Potassium, Calcium, and Phosphorus. Of these the fast 
three come initially from the soil and hence do not present much difficulty. 
Some manures contain either Potassium or Calcium or Phosphorus singly or 
conjointly, either in a soluble or insoluble form. The question of applying Nitro¬ 
gen is the only thing that presents much difficulty. 

“ Its initial occurrence in nature is in the form of free Nitrogen present in the 
atmosphere; and this, plants have not got the power to utilise. They require a 
medium to render it available to themselves. First rains, lightning and other 
natural causes tend to unite the free Nitrogen with Hydrogen, Oxygen and other 
substances and make compounds which falling down, along with rain enter the 
soil and mix with the earth (technically called metallic basest and form salts of 
Nitric-acid. It is only these soluble salts that can enter and fertilise plants and 
not free Nitrogen. Hence the starvation * of the plant for Nitrogen in the 
presence of the plenty of free Nitrogen in the atmosphere. It requires a media* 
tor and a process before the Nitrogen can be of use in its formation. The term 
organic is very often used to denote constituents containing Nitrogen, the term 
being a more generic and comprehensive one than the term Nitrogenous which 
is more a utilitarian word used with reference to the available Nitrogenous sub¬ 
stance as ihanure. 

* 1 am indebted to Mr. B. 8. Narayanaswami Iyer, b. a., Superintendent of Uovermpent 

Agricultural Farm, Trivandrum, for valuable information on greeu manures and soils discussed 
fiithis {diopter. Where the information was not furnished by him, lie lias helped me by 
grading through the proofs. 
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14 Of the several thousands ot natural orders of plants, modern Science has 
determined that a certain natural order known as Lcguminosci) (Pulse Order) has 
the power of utilising the free Nitrogen of the atmosphere into its own consti¬ 
tuents. This it does either directly by making the free Nitrogen unite with its 
own substances or indirectly by making it unite with other substances in the 
air and then utilising it for its own purpose. Whatever the real process may be 
and whether the same is determinable by Science or not, the fact is true that a 
soil grown with these plants contains Nitrogen compounds over and above the 
quantity supplied to them as manure. The fact remaining*always true, the only 
conclusion is to assign this power to these species of plants. 

“ The Nitrogen-fixing power of these plants is demonstrated to be by certain 
minute micro-organisms known as Bacteria. These minute micro-organisms are 
not unfortunately all the same for all the plants of the order. Bach plant has 
its own Bacteria, and each kind of Bacteria will fix Nitrogen for the plant of its 
own kind. For instance the Bacteria of horse-gram may prove a failure when 
tried on black-gram and vice It is these Bacteria that have been made 

the subject of separate cultures by Bacteriological Department of Plant Industry 
in the U. S. of America, and these are supplied as soil-inoculating manures by 
the Agricultural Department. These have been tried with varying results in 
Madras, and their success is not as yet definitely pronounced. Unless it be con¬ 
clusively established, it is better for the ryots (in my opinion) not to embark on 
this enterprise. The Nitrogen-fixing by these plants is by means of certain 
protuberances in roots known as tubercles—these tubercles should not be con¬ 
tused with similar microscopic diseased condition of the roots. So far as regards 
the Bacteriological aspect of the “ Science of Green Manuring. ” 

14 Plants like animals are not all the same in their habits of storing their use¬ 
ful portions. Avoiding minor exceptions it is a general rule that the*stem is 
richer than the root, the leaves than the stem, tender ones better than" the old 
ones, flowers than the leaves until the maximum is reached in the fruit. The 
popular way to understand the principle of green-manuring is that the leaves if 
left undisturbed would culminate in a fruit by passing their nutritious materials 
into the latter. So the application of geeen leaves to the soil means the applica¬ 
tion of materials which would have resulted in fruit formation had this not 
been applied to the soil. In short, destroy a plant or a valuable portion of a plant 
to produce a richer plant. Popularly the term green-manuring is applied to all 
sorts of application of green leaves to the soil especially wet lands as in Nanjanad. 
But specifically and technically it is applied to the process by which a crop like 
horse-gram, (fee., is grown solely with a purpose to produce leaves to get them 
ploughed in the soil before flowering and not for the sake of the grains. The 
practice is very good; and especially in places where manure in shape of green 
eaves is not procurable, it is a necessity and the only source by which the soil 
can be replenished in an economic way. The practice is not new and confined 
to what is now known as 4 Improved Agriculture ’, but is very old though its ra¬ 
tionalistic explanation in the light of Agricultural Chemistry may be modern. 
It is the same as what is known as the 4 Pachaithol Valam ’ in Nanjanad. ” 

Cattle-dung is the manure most extensively used by the people in 
paddy cultivation in low lands known as Yelais. The quantity supplied 
varies with the means and resources of the ryot. As much as twenty 
cart-loads * are supplied in some cases and even five cart loads in others per 
acre, The method of preparation of this manure may be said to be 

* A oarfc-load gives from 800 to 1000 lbs. 
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defective from an improved agricultural point of view, but the superiority 
of the latter method is still to be proved by experiment. A pit is dug 
generally near the cattle shed, and all the dung is daily removed to the pit, 
and also the urine of cattle is made to flow into the same. When the pit 
is filled the manure is removed to the fields. Well-to-do farmers keep 
buffaloes and bullocks for manure and other agricultural purposes. Such 
as cannot command the resources, purchase manure from towns or from 
tenants holding no paddy lands for cultivation. The price varies from 
5J to 12 as. per cart-load according to season and locality. If cow- 
dung is required to be applied for vegetables, it should be always applied 
in a dried state, as otherwise the manure in a green state would breed 
pests and diseases. The cow-dung powder is mixed with ashes in different 
proportions according to the needs and circumstances of the plant, and 
then applied. Cow-dung is not frequently used as fuel in Travancore, 
properly because the long period of rains does not permit the dung to dry 
quick as on the other coast. The penning of sheep and goats for manur¬ 
ing purposes during nights in fields and dry lands is not so general here 
as on the other coast. Cattle do not thrive in large numbers here, and 
farmers owning large flocks of sheep and goats are unknown. 

, Village sweepings form the next kind of manure. These are never 
wasted. But it must be noted that these are not available in large 
quantities as the inhabitants jive in scattered houses among their own 
fields and not in streets as on the other coast. The re-thatching of roofs 
every year gives bits of old leaves which together with other dried leaves 
form manure to the Medam (April—May) sowing. 

Ashes are generally used for paddy fields afi top-dressing. They serve 
often to drive away an unexpected attack of insects like the Eazhian. 
The quantity used varies with the means of the ryot. Salt is used for cocoa- 
nuts only on a small scale as its price is prohibitive for application on a 
large scale. Salt-earth, lime and river and tank silts may be largely used. 

Fish refuse and slaughter house refuse may be more largely used 
than they are. Animal manures other than the excreta of stock are not 
used. Bones are collected and exported, but are not used in the country. 
Human excreta are not generally used as manure, though they are accumu¬ 
lated for the purpose in some parts of South Travancore where the people 
live in streets. 

' 1 Rotation of crops. This is not generally practised; the same crops 
ate grown every year on the same fields. Most of the crops on garden 
lands are of a permanent nature and do not permit of any rotation. . It is 
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however understood that certain crops such as sugarcane, tapioca, &c., can¬ 
not be grown year after year, for they are found to exhaust the soil, and their 
cultivation is followed by that of cereals. In certain paddy fields it is usual 
to grow different kinds of pulses between two paddy crops, the period 
generally taken being the months of Makaram, Kumbham and Minam 
(January, February, March and April), and the stubbles of these latter 
&re used as manure for the succeeding crops of rice. 

Seed selection. Seed is generally selected for its good qualities, 
ordinary grain being used only when selected seed is not available. In 
paddy for example it is only the Talai-uthir-nel (the paddy which is 
collected at the first beating) that is used for sowing. Almost every 
farmer can tell what is good and what is bad for sowing. 

Sowing. There are three modes of sowing, viz., broadcast in lines, 
by transplantation from nurseries, and from cuttings or roots. All sowing 
is done by the hand. Broadcast sowing is the general rule in the case of 
all cereals and grains, exception being made in the case of certain pulses 
which are sown in lines when grown along with other grains. Paddy 
is generally sown broadcast in Medam (April—May). But in Kanni 
(September—October) it is generally transplanted from nurseries. Sugar¬ 
cane and tapioca are sown by cuttings, plantains from suckers, and 
turmeric, ginger and various edible roots from root cuttings. Details with 
reference to each particular in its varieties will be given later on. 

Reaping. Reaping is performed in various ways. The general rule 
is that the plants are cut close to the ground. In certain cases where the 
stalks are not specially useful or where owing to the constant supply of 
water much reaping is not possible, only the ears of corn are cut, the stub¬ 
ble being left to rot in the soil. Maize stalks are used for fodder. Paddy 
straw is carefully stacked for sale or for fodder, the straw generally being 
a valuable commodity. 

Threshing. Paddy sheaves are generally threshed twice, first by the 
hand and then by the cattle. The first is performed with great ease and 
celerity owing to paddy being cut when dead ripe; a good sized sheaf is 
handed over to a thresher, who in turn with a single motion passes a cord 
vouhd it, strikes it with one heavy blow on the ground, and tosses it to 
the stack nearly cleared of grain. The grain which results from this 
threshing is the finest and ripest, and seed is always selected from it. 

In the case of certain dry products, the ears of corn are stacked with 
straw tor** few days, atid then dried and threshed. 
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The ears of corn with or without stalks are spread on the ground, and 
cattle tied together in threes and fours are made to tread on them; so 
that after a few hours’ threshing, the grains drop off. The praotioe of 
threshing is primitive and is therefore capable of considerable improve¬ 
ment. 

Cattle and cattle breeding. Travancore is more mountainous 
than pastoral; the cattle here are scanty in number and wretched in 
appearance. The black cattle like most of the animals of the country 
are diminutive; indeed the climate would appear to be unfavourable to 
the better kind of the other coast. Whereas in the Madras Presidency 
and Mysore, there are several breeds of cattle each having its own 
characteristic quality for milking or draft purposes, there is no specialised 
breed in Travancore for any specified purpose. Even imported animals 
are found to deteriorate in Travancore in spite of the richness of the 
vegetation and the consequent facilities for pasture. This is due among 
other causes to the innutritious character of the herbage which is abun¬ 
dant on account of heavy rains. 

Cows and Bulls. It is well known that the Hindus regard the 
cow as a sacred animal, and the Travancoreans, pre-eminently a religious 
and conservative people, have always found a special divinity in the 
Kamadhenu. It was the practice here in former days to punish with 
death people who killed cows; but though such protective laws have now 
become obsolete, the sacredness attached to the cow still endures. 
The institution of Dharmappillu * in each taluq to the cows above all other 
animals testifies to the truth of the above statement. 

The people of Travancore divide the cows into different breeds ac¬ 
cording to the locality to which they belong; e. g ., the Vetchur breed 
hailing from the North is famous in Travancore for its milking capa¬ 
city though extremely diminutive in size. The different breeds, how¬ 
ever, do not present any great differences in their make or shape. There 
are also cross breeds from Nellore, Coimbatore, Guzerat, Konkan as well 
as Madura and Tinnevelly breeds; but these are very limited and are the 
result of importation by a few rich and prominent native and European 
Officials and planters. The indigenous breeds are degenerate, small and 
wretched; their working power is very limited and milk poor in quantity. 
Their colour is generally black, but brown animals are also found. They 
do not grow taller than some of the calves of the Nellore breed. 

i'/ h i , i. ,. . -. .. _ . 

* Literally charity grass. A small sum* is spent by the Sirkar in providing grabs for 
stray cattle in some towns. 
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The cattle are generally better circumstanced in the country parts 
than in towns. In the former, as soon as the harvest is reaped the arable 
lands are thrown open to them, where they are left undisturbed to 
consume the long stubble, and when the village fields are sown and culti¬ 
vated the cattle are driven to the nearest hills, whence they are 
led back at dusk and confined during the night in the farm-stead. The 
milch cows are supplied paddy, straw, grass, rice bran, tamarind seed 
soaked in water and cocoanut or gingelly oil cake, while the others are 
given only straw and rice water. In the towns, however, pasturage 
grounds are always at a discount, and even dry fodder is very dear. Hence 
in all but well-to-do houses the cows are driven out of the house to shift 
for themselves in the day time and are confined only during nights when 
fodder of very poor quality and quantity is supplied to them. A cow if it 
is properly fed should get per day 10 to 15 lbs. of green fodder, an equal 
quantity of straw, 2 lbs. of cotton seed, 1 lb. of bran or dholl husk, 1 lb. of 
oil-cake and an ounce and a half of common salt. 

Cows generally calve for the first time in the fourth and sometimes 
also in the third year after birth. There is no particular breeding season. 
The prevalent opinion here is that cows bear only in the first quarter of 
the Malabar year, viz., between September and October, but this is not 
universal. The pairing season is generally after the rains when fodder 
is plentiful. Some cows yield calves once in fifteen or sixteen months; 
most yield calves only in alternate years. The Travancore cows yield 
milk for six or nine months after calving, and then for another six or nine 
months they do not pair, and the owner has thus to wait for an additional 
nine months before the cow can yield milk. The quantity of milk given 
by an average cow during the milking period is much less than half the 
quantity on the other coast, owing solely to insufficient food. If properly 
fed, the indigenous cows yield a very large quantity for their size, and the 
quality is also superior to that of the East Coast ones. Those cows are 
reckoned best in Travancore which yield milk for six to nine months. 
The average yield of milk per ordinary cow is about three Nalis a day, a 
NaU being nearly equivalent to thirty ounces. 

The age of cows in Travancore is the same as elsewhere, viz., twenty 
to twenty-five years. The value of a cow varies from ten rupees to 
thirty-five rupees at the most. 

Bulls are also diminutive in size compared with those of the East 
Coast. The indigenous ones are mostly used for agricultural purposes; 
for vehicles and carts, bulls are imported from The Tinnevelly and other 
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districts of the Madras Presidency and Mysore. The best balls come from 
Mysore, Salem and Coimbatore. The condition of the indigenous dtfifti 
aainra.hr is very poor, and the treatment accorded to them by the ryotS 
anting but satisfactory. The ryots do not take any interest at tfll fh 
breeding them or improving their condition, but the work they exact 
from these poor dumb creatures is unlimited. The practice of the ryots 
here; of most of them, is to hire bulls or buffaloes when the ploughing 
season comes, and those who do not hire go to the nearest market, buy 
some undersized wretched bulls having vitality just enough for the work 
of the season and sell them again soon after; such practice surely does 
not augur well for the future of cattle breeding in Travancore. Animals' 
actually sick, too old and poor, with disabled limbs, sores and yoke-galls, 
are often mercilessly beaten, tail-twisted and otherwise cruelly treated for 
not doing the work which they are physically unable to do. The recent 
legislation regarding the prevention of cruelty to animals will, it is hoped 1 
do much towards ameliorating the condition of these poor animals. 

Regarding their food, straw and grass of different kinds constitute 
the major portion. Cotton seed, horse-gram, tamarind seed, the 
husk of dholl or black-gram, peas, rice bran and oil-cake also serve as 
food in various quantities according to the means of the ryots. A good 
sized working bullock should receive per diem, if properly fed, three 
pounds of cotton seed, one pound of dholl husk, two pounds of rice brlta, 
an ounce and a half of salt and twenty-five pounds of grass and straw each, 
or as much straw as it will consume. <• 

Bulls of the indigenous breed can be had for Bs. 20 to Rs. 60 per pair. 
A pair of foreign bulls imported cost from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300. 

Buffaloes. The Travancore buffaloes differ in no particular from 
those of other parts. They are very numerous and being of strong build 
constitute the chief support of the rural labourers. Male bnffaloes ate 
solely Used for agricultural purposes; in fact they are better workers thaw 
bulls especially in wet lands. She-buffaloes are also used for agricultural 
purposes, but only until they begin to bear. These give nearly double the 
quantity of milk given by cows, and the milk itself is thicker and of better 
consistency. The buffalo milk and ghee are highly priced specific? against 
certain maladies caused by the damp climate. An ordinary middle qj^ed 
pair of ploughing buffaloes cost from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. Milch buffaloes are 
'^TO'iedt&'Rll. 25 td Be. 40 each.. ; J 

’ And shbBP. '' Goats are'hot rare. 'They a&e geberaliy,jpaiefi 
; $y ItofVir i^te peoplenot so much for thahure As for thehr flem 
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J&O rural places, especially in South Travancore, they are generally kept for 
manuring purposes. They are also kept for milk as it is considered to 
possess many medicinal properties. He-goats are largely sacrificed to the 
inferior deities. A goat lives for ten years at the most. Its price ranges 
from two to five rupees. Sheep are common, but not abundant. The 
pinnate is too uncongenial for them to thrive and produpe wool. 

Horses and asses. Horses are exotics, and the ass is a rarity 
except in South Travancore. There is, however, a species of the ass resem¬ 
bling the horse along the frontier at Aramboly. These are good draft 
animals and form Nattu-mattam (the country horses) of Travancore. They 
are not used for agricultural purposes at all. The asses are mostly used 
by the washermen to carry their heavy loads. They are not found in 
North Travancore, £, *?., north of Trivandrum. The tradition is that asses 
could not thrive here owing to a special curse of Parasurama. The cur¬ 
rent belief is that a Brahmin who dies in Kerala is born an ass in 
his next incarnation. Such must have been the dread created in the minds 
of the original colonists by designing persons who wanted to defeat Para- 
surama’s repeated attempts at colonisation. 

For the following general remarks on cattle breeding, 1 am indebted 
to the Venerable Arch-deacon J. Caley of the Church Mission Society at 
Tiruvalla:— 

“ Cattle are of immense importance both to the agriculturist and the 
community at large. And vet in Travancore the breeding and feeding of 
cattle is of the most haphazard and casual kind. Cows are needed for milk, 
and some people keep them for that purpose, and yet do not get a fourth 
part of what might under proper treatment be secured. 

“The Travancore cattle are of a small kind, and therefore not of great 
value for agricultural purposes. For milking purposes, however, the small 
Travancore cow is far more valuable than a great many people think. 
Properly fed, she gives a very fair quantity for her size, and the quality 
of. the milk is superior to all others, 

^ “Besides the small cattle that really belong to Travancore there are 
several cross breeds from Nellore, Coimbatore, Guzarat, Konkan, as well 
as from Madura tod Tinnevelly. The last mentioned, and especially such 
of them as toe brought into Travancore, are the least desirable of all. Tf 
only milking cattle were required, the improvement of the small Tvavan- 
COTe anim al, without any intermixture of other breeds whatever, would be 
all that needs* be aimed at. But as cattle ate required for agrieultmal 
prupdses <as well? as for milking, a stouter and stronger animal is needed, 
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so that the oxen may plough and the cows may be of a good kind for milking 
purposes. For this double purpose the best blood imported from Bombay to 
Alleppey and Cochin is what is needed. It should be distinctly borne in 
mind that the secret of successful cattle-breeding consists of two parts,' vie., 
selection of good sires and the castration of all inferior bulls before they 
can serve cows. This is the A. B. C. of cattle-breeding. Without it there 
can be no improvement; whereas with it steady improvement is absolutely 
certain. But both parts must be faithfully observed to ensure success... In 
selecting a bull, we should always consider what his sire and dam were, 
as well as the animal himself. 

“If this careful system of selection be pursued by farmers in any 
given district for a few years, they would most certainly see an enormous 
improvement in their cattle, and would find them far more useful and 
profitable. Although milk is so very valuable as an article of food, 
scarcely any reasonable trouble is taken in any family to secure a proper 
supply. They seem to think that the poor animals will give milk whether 
they be fed or not. Hence they starve the cow, which naturally starves 
both her calf and her master, and perhaps gives up milking after about 
six or nine months, and is so poor that she only takes the bull six or 
nine months after, and the owner has to wait nine months more before 
she gets anything to give him. Hence the cow, for one half or two thirds 
of her time, gives no milk at all, and when she does it she yields about 
half the proper quantity. Whereas, if properly fed, she will give a good 
supply of milk for a full year or more, and in about four months after she 
has ceased to give milk she will have another calf and continue full supply 
again. Many of the cows will continue to give one and a half bottle of milk 
per day till within two months of the time of calving. 

“There is a very general opinion in Travancore that a cow will not 
give milk when she is bearing, but the opinion is only valuable as an 
evidence that the poor .dumb animal has not been fairly treated. The 
reason why a cow does not bear when milking, is that she has not suffi¬ 
cient vitality owing to lack of food. Some people have an idea that cows 
only bear at a particular part of the year, which again shows the animals 
have not been properly fed. There are certain parts of the year when 
food is more plentiful than at other times, and those are the times when a 
large number of cows bear calf. When cows are well fed, .they will 
generally have calves once in fifteen or sixteen months and may be relied 
upon to give milk for a full year, or three-fourths of their time. V . H 

* • “ From the end of December till the middle of May milking ‘cows 
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should have free access to a stock of good straw in addition to the pro- 
vender and such grass, &c., as can be given to them. The cow is the 
friend of the house and the friend of the farm, and both the house and the 
farm should contribute to her welfare. During the time there is plenty 
of grass the cows will milk very well without any provender, but as soon 
as grass begins to fall short they should have every looming one Idangali 
of Uzhunnu (black-gram) bran, one bit of punnak (oil-cake) and one or 
two Idangalis of rice bran if available. During the dry season they 
should have this twice a day, and some fodder such as grass or straw as 
well. For every chuckram you give the cow she will give you two. As 
for the farmer and the man with a Puragidani , he gets it all back in the 
value of his manure and increase of his crops. It must always be borne 
in mind that one load of manure from animals fed on provender is worth 
four loads of provenderless manure. 

“ In England it is well known that the field grazed by the milking 
cows becomes richer year by year. This is partly due to the fact that the 
milking cows get provender and partly to the fact of the milking cow being 
a full grown animal; nothing is taken from the land to make the growing 
bones as in the case of the young animals. This, however, is a question 
that belongs more to Agricultural Chemistry than to an article on cattle- 
breeding, and is only mentioned as a hint to the farmer that his land is 
benefited as well as himself by the proper treatment of the cow. ” 

Cattle diseases. Cattle are subject to a great many diseases. 
Three communicable diseases prevail in Travancore at certain parts of the 
year, viz., foot-and-mouth disease (Eczema epizootica), cow-pox (Variola 
Vaccinia), and cattle plague (Hinderpest). This last disease, whenever 
it breaks out, carries away many herds of cattle entailing severe loss to the 
agricultural ryot. No specific cure for this is as yet known, Mild cases, 
however, generally recover with proper care and nursing. Prevention is 
the best cure. Grazing in and frequenting once infected places should be 
avoided ; every animal newly brought from cattle markets, &c., ought to be 
kept separate for some time, especially those coming from infected 
localities; all articles that come in contact with the diseased animal or 
herd should be disinfected and burnt if possible. Carcases should be burnt 
or buried under quicklime or at least over six feet below the surface of 
the soil. The affected cattle should be isolated from the rest and nourished 
with soft, easily digestible and nutritive food and stimulants and 
vegetable tonics. These same preventions ought to be adopted in 
. the case of the other two diseases above mentioned, viz., cow-pox and 
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foot-and-mouth disease, from which scarcely any will die if ptopedy 
nursed and taken care of. Free use of common salt should be tallowed -fpr 
the sick. as .well as the healthy ones. ... 

AohiotmtuBAL Stock. The following statement gives statistics 1J df 
agricultural live-stock for the various divisions Of the State during tbe 
year 1080 m. e. (1004-1905 a. d.). As this is the 'first attempt atodttect- 
ing suoh statistics, it has not been possible to compare them with those 
of Any -preceding period:— 



Agricultural stock in the State during the year 1080 M.E. (1904-03). 
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This table may betaken as a rough estimate but in view of the importance of the subject, full statistics ought to be secured by an 
accurate enumeration once in two years. 
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Crops. The following are the principal field and garden products of 
Travancore:— 

A. Cereals or grains. 

(1) Rice or Paddy (Oryza sativa). 

(2) Great Millet or Cholam (Sorghum vulgare). 

(3) Raggee (Eleusine coracana ). 

(4) Samai (Panicum miliare). 

(5) Italian Millet or Tenai (Seteria Italica). 

(6) Spiked millet, Cumboo (Penicillaria spicata). 

(7) Little Millet, Varagit (Panicummiliacetm) to a small extent. 

B. Pulses. 

(1) Horse-gram (Dolichos biflorus). 

(2) Red-gram or ;Pigeon-pea (Cajamis Indians). 

(3) Green-gram (Phaseolus Mungo). 

(4) Black-gram (Phaseolus radiatus). 

(5) Vadakkan Payar. 

(6) Kozhinji or Permit Payar, &c. 

C. Condiments and spices. 

(1) Turmeric {Curcuma longa). 

(2) Pepper (Piper nigrum). 

(3) Betel (Piper betel). 

(4) Ginger (Zingiber officinale). 

(5) Cardamoms (Elettaria cardamomum). 

(6) Chillies (Capsicum annuum). 

(7) Tamarind (Tamarindus Indicus). 

(8) Onions (A Ilium cepa). 

(9) Garlic (Allium sativa). 

(10) Coriander (Coriandrum sativum). 

(11) Cummin seed ( Cuminum Cyminum). 

(12) Mustard (Brassica juncea). 

(13) Fermgveek(Trigonella Fcenum-grcecum). 

D. Garden products.. 

(1) Cocoanut (Cocos nucifera). 

(2) Ar'ecanut (Areca catechu). 

(3) Plantain (Musa sapierntum). 

(4) Mango (Mangiferalndica). 

(5) Jack (Artocarpus integrifolia). 

(6) Bread fruit (Artocarpus elongata). 
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(7) Lime (Citrus medica). 

(8) Pomegranate (Punioa granatum). 

(9) Cashew-nut (Anacardium occidentals). 
E. Edible boots. 


(1) Chena, Elephant yam ( Typhonium trilobatum). 

(2) Chtmpu, Egyptian Aram (Colocasia antiguorum). 

(3) Kachil, l w *} ite (Dioscorea aculeata) 

J (red (Dioscorea rubellum ). 

(4) Tapioca (Manihot utilissima). 

(5) Sweet potatoes (Ipomcea batatas). 

(6) Arrowroot {Curcuma angustifolia). 

(7) Seeva kizhangu (Not identified ). 

(8) Chiru kizhangu. Do. 

(9) Potato (Solanum tuberosum). 

F. Vegetables. 


(1) Brinjal (Solanum melongenum). 

(2) Cluster beans (Psyomopsis Psora Leoides). 

(3) Cucumber (Cucumis sativus). 

(4) Lady’s finger (Hibiscus esculentus). 

(5) Snake-gourd (Trichosantlies dioica). 

(6) Bitter-gourd (Momordica Charantia). 

(7) Pumpkin (Cucurbita maxima). 

G . Oil crops. 

(1) Gingelly (Sesamum Indicum). 

(2) Castor oil seed (Eicinus communis). 

(3) Laurel (Calophyllum inophyllum). 

H. Drugs and narcotics. 

(1) Tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum). 

(2) Indian Hemp or ganja (Cannabis sativa). 

I. Other crops. 


(1) Palmyra Palm (Borassus flabelliformis ). 

(2) Sugarcane (Saccharum officinarum). 

(3) Cotton (Oossypimtt Indicum). 

J. Hill produce. 

(X) Tea. 

(2) Coffee. 

(3) Cinchona. 

(4) Rubber. 

Tol. hi. 
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An attempt is made in the following pages to give a brief description 
of the cultivation of the most important of these crops. 

Cereals or grains. Paddy ob Rice , Of work connected with land, 
the most important and the one in which the bulk of the agriculturists of 
every part of Southern India are engaged, is the growing of paddy or the rice 
plant with the operations connected with it. I observed in my Report 
on the Census of 1891 thus :— 

“ The paddy cultivation of Travancore is much the same as in other parts of 
India, though the conditions of rainfall and manure are different except in the 
Nanjinad, where the rice cultivation is very ancient and well regulated and may 
therefore be said to have reached a most perfect state. The paddy cultivation 
in the other parts of the country is of a very primeval kind and the crops are 
generally precarious. The rice fields depend upon the failing rains for water, and 
this being a most unsteady natural agent the result is oftentimes very unsatisfactory. 
The rain sometimes comes too soon or too late, sometimes too scanty or too 
heavy. The Southern taluqs on the contrary enjoy the benefit of an almost 

S erfect system of irrigation, but manure is their great stumbling block and every 
ay it is becoming more and more scarce. The jungle valleys, on the other 
hand, have no end of manure in them. This is a great advantage, but the 
labour is scanty and the ploughing is difficult, which process requires strong 
cattle, for which however and for the workers the climate is unfavourable. In 
the sandy taluqs of Karunagappalli, Kartigapalli, Vykkam and Sherttala, the rice 
cultivation is most easy, labour is plentiful and ploughing is nominal, but the 
natural soil is poor and manure cannot be had except at great cost and labour. 
The Kuttanad is a rich region composed of alluvial deposits brought down by 
the rivers of Central Travancore and is particularly favourable to the growth 
of the rice plant, but the draining of the fields, always submerged, is a laborious 

S rocess and the protecting them by bund-works from the brine-water which the 
ow of the seatide brings m daily is a most difficult and anxious work with the 
cultivator, Paddy is also grown on the mountain slopes and the cherikkals, but 
this is a haphazard cultivation, the labour being scantily invested and the 
chances of getting or losing the crop being equal. The ryot mainly calcu¬ 
lates upon the conserved energy of the soil which has lain fallow for a period of 
12 years, and on the falling rains. The Travancore ryot does not believe in deep 
ploughing, but understands the value of manure which he adapts to the peculi¬ 
arities of his lands. Jungle leaves green and dry, cow dung and ashes and sweep¬ 
ings collected in houses form the most valuable and the most generally used manure. 
Salt, lime or chunam shells and fish are also used to correct certain defects in 
rice lands. On the whole, I should say, that the country is not well suited to 
the cultivation of the paddy.” 

Nanjanad or the two southernmost taluqs being the only portion of 
Travancore which has a nearly perfect system of irrigation works, a few 
details of the cultivation prevalent there are given below. 

Wet lands in Nanjanad are cultivated, some of them only once a year 
(single crop lands), and the others twice a year (double crop lands). In 
the case of the former, sowing is done in the month of Mithunam {June- 
July)* the plants (nurslings) are plucked and transplanted in Ka^kadagato 
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(July-August) and the harvest is reaped in Makar am (January-F ebruary). 
The lands lie fallow for the remaining months of the year. The seeds 
generally sown are Varasaramundan and Anakkomban. These take for 
maturing full six months from the date of transplanting. The average 
yield per acre or Kotta (both are the same according to the settlement 
calculation) is about 15 Kottas , which comes to nearly three-fourths of the 
average yield of Kanni (September-October) and Kumbham (February- 
March) crops taken together. In the case of double crop lands there 
are two crops taken in the year the first in the month of Kanni, and the 
second in Kumbham. These are known as Kanni-poo and Kambha-poo 
respectively. 

After the Kumbham crop is gathered the lands arc left idle for about 
a month or more, fully exposed to the effects of the sun and winds. Late 
in the month of Minam (April) the field is ploughed for the first time, and 
the stubbles left in the previous reaping aLe gathered and burnt. The 
field is then ploughed thrice continuously and levelled with a rake. Big 
clods or lumps of earth, if any, are broken into small pieces, and the field 
smoothed and levelled with a rake once more. Manure consisting generally 
of cow-dung, ashes and alluvium is then spread, from ten to twenty 
bandy-loads per acre according to the means of the cultivator. In some 
parts sheep are penned on the fields, and the leaves and branches of any 
jungle shrub or weed obtained in dry waste lands or fallows are also used 
as manure. The seed should be sown on or before the tenth of McCain 
(April) or the Pattam Udayam , as it is called in the Vernacular, the ordi¬ 
nary quantity being about 100 lbs. for an acre. Of course if the seed is of a 
superior quality the above quantity may be lessened. Immediately after 
sowing, the field should again be ploughed and smootliened. Baking 
should be repeated on the third, fifth and seventh days after sowing. 
The seed begins to sprout on the fifth day, but will be perceptible only on 
the seventh. The field is then fully exposed to the scorching sun for about 
twenty-five days, when the S. W. monsoon sets in bringing large quantities of 
water to the fields. It has to be noted that this crop is solely dependent 
on the S. W. monsoon. It is a matter of great importance to the rice 
plant that its drying should not be disturbed by falling rains during the 
twenty-five or thirty days after its sprouting, as the yield will suffer materially 
if rain falls during this interval. Fifteen days after the water has been sup¬ 
plied, weeds begin to appear along with the rice plants, and these should be 
removed some fifty days after sowing. About the begininng of Chingam 
(August)the erop comes fully into ear, and within a month after that time it 
gmdbecomes fit for reaping. All this time the fields are kept constantly 
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under water, which is allowed to stand in them about two frkihes deep. 
Just before the harvest season, however, the fields are drained off the 
Water in order to facilitate reaping. A full grown plant attains the height 
of three or four-and-a-half feet; if it has thriven well it will have time 
or four shoots from the stem. The average yield per acre of fair land it ffC 
Kotahs each Kotah being equal to 70 Madras measures. The quaotityof rice 
is always reckoned at one half that of the paddy produced. The seed is also 
sown thickly in seed-beds, i. fields where it is intended to prepare the 
nursery; and a month after the appearance of the seedlings above the 
ground, the crop will be about a foot in height and fit for transplanting. 
In this way the arrival of the monsoons may be anticipated by a month 
as but little water is needed for seed-beds and they can be cultivated before 
the monsoon breaks. 

This method of cultivation is called Podivitai, which is the one pre¬ 
valent in Tinnevelly. This is the one most in vogue in Nanjanad and is 
profitable to the ryot. Another method of cultivation is by means of wet 
sowing or Neermtai. Water should stand in the field always in the ease 
of this mode of sowing from the time the field is ploughed down to the 
harvest season. The major portion of the cultivation in Nanjanad is under 
river-fed tanks, that under rain-fed tanks being very limited. The seeds 
sown for the Kanni (September-October) crop are:—(1) Panamkuruvai, 
(2) Chamba, (8) Mottakuruvai, (4) Arupathamkuruvai and (5) Veeti 
Vedankan. 

The first three take for harvest four months from date of sowing, the 
fourth seventy days, while the fifth takes five months. As soon as 
the Kanni crop is harvested and the straw stacked, the fields are got 
ready for the next orop, that of Kumbham (February-Mareh). Plough¬ 
ing, raking and other operations are all done in water which few to he 
•applied in large quantities. The land as before is first spread off into 
plots of varying size (generally 30 to 40 yds. in length and breadth) and 
.marked by ridges or small bunds, called VarappUs, about 2 ft. hi gh and 
1 ft. broad. This plot after having been freely saturated with water frcaa 
an irrigation source is thoroughly ploughed up and manured. The 
manure is chiefly refuse leaves from farm yards and the email boughs <af 
yarions shrubs and trees which are Roughed into the soil, the yerukkilai 
(ptliotropis gigantea ) being the favourite shrub for the purpose. Tfcp 
ground thus prepared is covered over with water which is allowed to 
, ittand for about two inches above the bed, and is again ploughed fttp.ittto 
Oideepmuddy mixture. A piece of. board, tied onto the yoked* air of 
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bullocks or buffaloes is then drawn ovei: the puddle to make the surface 
evenly smooth. This done, the ground is ready to receive seed or seedlings. 
Ifc is more usual to sow the seeds thick in small nurseries or seed-beds 
(Nwutixmkal) and transplant the seedlings in the fields got ready. Before 
sowing, the grain is soaked in manure and water for several hours, and 
then being put into a basket or vessel is covered with straw. A little water 
is then sprinkled upon it, and it is occasionally exposed for about three 
days, when it begins to germinate. The seeds are then sown, and water is 
allowed to stand in the soil for a day, after which it is drawn off for four or 
five days until the shoots have made a good start. From this time 
onwards the plant requires constant supply of water for its growth, 
which is served every alternate day, a couple of inches of water 
being always allowed to stand in the land until the time of 
ripening. The transplantation takes place after the crop has been about four 
or six weeks in the nurseries, when the plant will be about ten inches or a 
foot in height, and the seedlings are plucked with the root, well washed, 
tied in small bundles and planted in the smooth miry field. The plant¬ 
ing is generally done by parties of women, at a distance of six or nine 
inches from each other. A few days later weeds begin to appear in the 
field, and they are at once removed. Weeding has to be repeated two or 
three times, when the plants are also thinned out, if necessary, to avoid 
overcrowding. The ears begin to form about a month before the crop 
is mature; and a fortnight before the harvesting which is generally begun 
after the whole plant, leaves and ear assume a yellow colour, the fields 
are drained off the water and allowed to dry. The harvest is gathered 
early in the month of Kumbham (February—March) which gives the 
name to the crop. The nursery system of cultivation is highly remunera¬ 
tive and much preferable to the ordinary broadcast sowing system. Ac¬ 
cording to a well-known Tamil proverb, isneopQpirmjpi" paddy 

sown yields but a fourth of that planted. After the rice stalks have 
been cut by means of a short sickle they are tied into bundles and 
carried to a dry spot natural or prepared known as the halam or threshing 
floor, where they are spread and beaten smartly with long bamboo sticks or 
trodden by cattle until the seeds separate from them. The straw is then 
torrned into bundles, and the grain winnowed in some high and airy spot 
by holding baskets filled with paddy up above the head and allowing the 
jjaddy to drop, when the breeze blows the dust and chaff away. The stalk 
forms tbe chief dry fodder for cattle throughout the year. 


i?he seeds sown for the Kumbham crop and the time each kind takes 
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up for harvest are:— 

\ Sowing in seed-beds takes place in 

(1) Varamramundan I Karkadagam (July-Aug) the trans- 

(2) Anakkomban - planting in Kanni ( Sept -Oct ) and 

(3) Varakamulaku j the harvest reaped in Kumbhatn 

I (Feb-March). 

(4) Vellari Kiravi —Fields planted in Kanni and the 

• harvest reaped in Makaram ( Jan-Feb ). 

(5) Veeti Vedankan —time for maturing, four months. 

$ tZ,'i 1 '‘ amb °"“* I -nth. 

The average cost of cultivation per acre of land comes to 14s. 26; the 
average yield per acre or Kottali is 15 Kottahs, and the average price of one 
Kottah is about Rs. 5 during the harvest season. The method of cultiva¬ 
tion followed in Idanad or the three taluqs of Kalkulam, Franiel and 
Vilavankod resembles that of Nanjanad in most of its features. The 
practice of Vettimipu, a kind of transplantation, is peculiar to the former. 

The following are the different varieties of paddy grown in 
Travancore:— 



North Tkavancouk 

South Travancokh 

1. 

Adikkirali 

l. 

Ghambam 

2. 

Karutta chant 

2. 

Varikkaramban 

3. 

Velutta chant 

3. 

Ponuanchutti Aryan 

1 . 

Clmvanna char a 

1. 

Kunippan 

5. 

Aryan 

5. 

Kattadi 

6‘. 

Karipazha 

6. 

Kolakkuruvai 

7. 

Chempamba 

7. 

Arakkan lmnivui 

8. 

Karuka 

8. 

It hi Kandappan 

9. 

Chcnnellu 

9. 

Va rasaramtmdan 

10. 

Nendrappalli 

10 . 

Anakkomban 

11. 

12. 

13. 

Vagalithrava 

Jnavara 

Ghettiviruppu 

11. 

Tattaravellai 

,r W- ’ 


A kind of paddy known as Urainellu or Ural is peculiar to Travan¬ 
core. It has very long tails and is much preferred for fasts and other 
religious purposes. 

Of the several kinds of crops grown for food consumption, paddy is 
unquestionably the most important as'forming the staple food of a very 
largo proportion of the population. It is estimated that nearly 600,4)00 
acres are devoted to the cultivation of paddy in Travancore. ■ ’ • 
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Rice is a valuable food abounding in starch with a mixture of albu¬ 
minoids and salts, easily grown, easily cooked and easily digested. It is, 
however, deficient in nitrogenous constituent, and on this account it is not 
so nourishing as wheat or other cereal grains, and demands the addition of 
leguminous seeds like dholl, gram, &c., and of milk or butter-milk or meat 
and fish in the case of some. It is deficient in fat and therefore requires 
butter or ghee to be added; salt also is ill-provided, hence it needs the 
aid of condiments, curries, chutneys, &c. Tn Travancore and in the South¬ 
ern Districts of Madras, paddy is partially boiled and then dried before 
it is husked. For actual eating, the rice is first carefully cleansed with 
water and then allowed to boil slowly till the grain becomes soft, when 
the superfluous water is strained away, and the vice allowed to cool; it 
should not be overboiled into a pulpy mass, but the grains should be 
soft and not adhere to each other. The poorer classes live solely upon 
conjee , while among the higher classes, it serves as one of the light meals 
of the day either for breakfast or for tiffin ; in the latter case it is general¬ 
ly a luxurious repast, accompanied bv rich curries, horse-gram and fried 
crisp cakes and vegetables. 

It is well known that insects form a great impediment to the success¬ 
ful growth of several crops, and paddy forms no exception to it. Of the 
insects destructive to the cultivation of paddy, the most important is the 
rice sapper ( Leptocorisa Acuta), locally known as the Eazhian, Mr. B. S. 
Narayanaswami Aiyar, n. a., Superintendent of the Agricultural Demon¬ 
stration Farm, has published in the Travancore Government Gazette of the 
22nd October 1901 some interesting information on the entomology of the 
rice sapper of which the following is a brief summary:—“The Eazhians 
which have been identified with the rice sapper ( Leptocorisa Acuta ) be¬ 
longing to the family Corsidor of the Order Hemiptera , occur all over 
India. They commit a lot of havoc on early grown paddy. They have 
characteristic half elitra and bad smell; long proboscis not coiled as in the 
butterfly, but kept bent under the thorax through which they suck the 
tender juice of the just growing paddy ear heads. Their habits are decided¬ 
ly aquatic. They spend their pupal stage during the growth of the plant 
in the leaves, closing the outer margins. The leaves thus affected get 
thoroughly bleached (devoid of chlorophyll ) after the emergence of the 
moth leaving the residue inside the folded leaves. The plants also get 
perfectly white. A kind of beetle known as Ciciadella Sex punctata, com¬ 
monly found in Travancore, can be utilised for the destruction of these 
insects. In certain parts of India the cultivators are said.to strew the fields 
with fresh buffalo dung covered with buffalo buttermilk in which this beetle 
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is said to breed, which attacks and destroys the rice sapper. The remedial 
measures adopted in Travancore are (1) by means of charms and incanta¬ 
tions, and (2) by the use of strong scented flowers the smell of which is 
antagonistic to the insects. The first method is referred to in the 
Atkarva Veda Samhita where the insect is required to be caught and 
buried in the field with certain invocations to God that it may not injure 
the crdps of the oWner of the field. Locally the practised experts write 
something on small palmyra leaves and have them infused with certain 
powers, and these small bits of charmed olas are stuck up to two or three 
Conspicuous places in the fields. This is supposed to hypnotise the in¬ 
sect and make it unable to suck the juice of the ear heads. This method 
is known as the Eazhian Vilaklal. Coming to the second method, the most 
common flower used as an antidote against the rice pests is that of a coni¬ 
ferous plant known as Chanai (-“sm), which is tremendously odoriferous. 
The big cone or flower-head is split up into several pieces each of which 
is inserted in small sticks and placed in several conspicuous portions of 
the fields according to the direction of the winds. The strong smell of 
the kerosine oil is also found to be a partial remedy, especially in earlier 
stages. A long string, as long as the field, should be dipped in kerosine oil 
and then pulled across the field touching over the top of the plants, by 
two men holding the ends of the string. The best prophylactic treat¬ 
ment, however, is by observing carefully the seasonal conditions under 
which the crop should be grown. It is believed that early sowing in 
Punja paddy lands leads to the development of the pests. As the Super¬ 
intendent remarks, “ there is a regular history and tradition about the 
time for the growth of particular kinds of crops during particular seasons, 
underlying a world of long experience and wisdom, the violation of which 
will lead to diseased conditions. The fashionable improved agriculturist 
may as well adopt from his less favoured agricultural brethren some of 
the ancestral agricultural practices with advantage and make it his own.” 

Other cereals. Of these Cholam, especially the white variety, is 
grown in the southern taluqs adjoining Tinnevelly. This is cultivated 
dry in black loam. The ground is prepared about Medam (April-May) 
after ploughing several times and penning sheep for three or four nights, 
and otherwise manuring, and sown about Edavam (May-June); no nursery is 
required. The crop is dependent on rain, but a light rainfall is enough and 
the crop becomes mature in four months. A full grown plant is eight to ten 
f^et high. The crop is cut low; the ears are removed and the grain after 
thrashing is separated from the chaff by winnowing. The straw is a fa* 
Yperite and excellent food for cattle. Under suitable irrigation, ploughing ’ 
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a»d manwing, several crops can be secured in a year from the roots 
ot the same plant. This requires comparatively little care. Hence the 
Tapail pyoverb 'Q eirioGl u fished!&ir or lo Qeu&retrirfmenus’ which means, 

* Cholaw is the crop for the lazy man, ’ 

Bagged, Samai and occasionally Tetiai are grown in Prnija (dry) lands 
and also in compounds in open places between trees. Cumboo or Kambam 
Pillu is very sparsely grown in the southern taluqs and Varagu is rare. 
Wheat is grown to a small extent only on the Cardamom Hills. Maize 
is not common, but is slightly found in parts adjoining Tinnevelly. 

Pulses. Of these green-gram black-gram and 

horse-gram are alone described here, as they are the only largely 

cultivated grains in Travancore. 

The black-gram and the green-gram grow luxuriantly in soils con¬ 
taining lime. Such soils are found in the outlying Taluqs of Shencottah, 
Tovala and Agastisvaram. Horse-gram is cultivated only in small quan¬ 
tities in open spaces on the hill tops and also in the interspaces between 
trees in compounds. Only the poorer soils are fit for it, and it hardly 
meets the local demand. 

The mode of cultivation is the same for all three kinds of gram. The 
ground is first cleaned and made even and then divided into small plots. 
The soil is then ploughed and ashes thrown on it as manure if it is in¬ 
tended to grow black-gram or green-gram, and cow-dung in the case of horse- 
gram. The latter needs a good amount of cow-dung manure, no other 
manure being used. The seed is then sown, about five or six Idangalis 
for an acre of land, and the ground is ploughed again. Care should be 
taken in the selection of seeds which must keep their proper colour and 
whose sprouting portion must stand prominent, and should not be 
damaged, drains smaller in size than the average ones are considered 
bad seeds. The cultivation of these pulses does not require much water. 
A kind of weed appears in the soil and hinders the growth of the 
plants, which must be carefully removed. 

Only one crop of horse-gram is raised in Travancore. The sowing 
season falls in Kanni (September-October), and the harvest is reaped 
in Makar am (January-Pebruary). Of the black-gram and green-gram, 
two crops are raised, i. e., during the two monsoon periods. The 
S, W, mo$ 9 Ppn cultivation takes a longer time for harvest than the 
Qtl^v: lp ,tb« one case sowing is done in Minam (March-April), and 
the crop gathered in Mithunam (June-July), while in the other sowing 
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is done early in Tulam (October-November) and the crop reaped about 
the close of Dhanu (December-January). Black-gram and green-grain 
generally grow to a height of one-and-a-half to two feet, while the 
horse-gram plant does not rise very high from the ground and grows 
at the most to a height of half a foot. The plants are plucked root 
and branch when the pods have all become ripe and are then dried 
and beaten, and the seeds threshed out and separated. 

The cost of cultivation is very much the same for all classes of grams. 
At a rough calculation it will come to about Bs. 16 per acre. The 
out-turn varies from eight to thirty fold in the case of horse-gram. 

There are two varieties of black-gram, viz., Erumu Oolunnu and 
Cheru Oolunnu. Of these the former takes up more time to grow. It is 
sown about the middle of Edavam (May-June) and can be cultivated only 
once a year. 

Of the other grams the following are the chief:— 

1) Perumpayar or Kozhinji. 

2) Karinjanta. 

3) llincha Kanni. 

4) Pulamuntan. 

5) Vadakkan payar. 

6) Sixteen seeded payar, (.grown more as a vegetable than 

as a crop.) 

7) Chendantan. 

8) Nadupayar (a creeping plant). 

Kozhinji, Vadakkan Payar, sixteen-seeded-payar and Chendantan are 
peculiar to Travancore, Of horse-grain there are only the usual varieties, 
brown and black; the former is preferred to the latter. 

Bed-gram is also cultivated to some extent in Travancore. The 
local plant known as Malan Tuvarai produces big seeds which do 
hot practically boil. It has a tendency to become a perennial shrub 
ihstead of ah annual as on the other coast. Bengal-gram is not cultivated 
here at all. 

Bats, birds, squirrels and fowls do damage to all kinds of pulses. 
The worms known as Munja, Oiyavu and Nedumpuzhu injure only the 
black-gram and green-gram, and this can be prevented by sprinkling ashes 
over the crops. 

Condiments and spices. Most of these are imported.’into 
Travancore from outside. A brief account of the follotdng special 
products alone is attempted here. 
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Turmeric or Manjal. This is an underground tuber and can be 
cultivated during most parts of the year. The soil fitted for its cultiva¬ 
tion is black loam or red soil, rich in decayed vegetable matter. The 
ground is prepared about April; it is ploughed four or five times, then 
hand-hoed and furrows opened in it. The cuttings or small portions of 
the fresh root are then planted on the beds thus prepared, about one-and- 
a-half to two feet apart. Water is allowed once in temdays, and the weeds 
are cleared and manure applied. When the plants mature, the stems 
and leaves become yellow and decay, the tuber alone remaining under 
ground. Ten months after sowing, i. e ., about the end of January, the 
roots are dug out with small picks. The fresh root has a rather 
unpleasant smell, which goes off when it is dried. The dried roots or 
tubers are oblong shaped, tough and yellowish-grey externally, while 
internally they are of a deep yellow colour with an aromatic smell and a 
bitterish pungent taste. The yield is estimated at 2,000 lbs. or nearly 
30 Tulams* of fresh root per acre. The cost of cultivation of an acre is 
estimated at a little more than Us. 20. 

The root is a common ingredient in curries. It is specially useful as 
a medicine, being considered a cordial and stomachic and prescribed by 
native doctors in diarrhoea. The root is also applied to fresh wounds, 
bruises and for cutaneous diseases. It is also useful in the preparation of 
dyes. Dry turmeric is manufactured just in the same way as dried 
ginger, only the outer skin is not removed as in the case of ginger before 
it is put in boiling water. Hindu women who are not widowed grind 
turmeric and rub it over their faces. It is a necessary ingredient in 
all marriage ceremonies and religious festivals. 

Ginger (Mai. Injec). The northern Taluqs of Ettumanur, Minachil, 
Todupuzha, Muvattupuzha and Tiruvalla are specially noted for the 
cultivation of ginger. It is also cultivated in the southern Taluqs of 
Vilavankod and Kalkulam. 

Ginger does not thrive in hot climates, nor in gravelly or swampy 
soils. The only suitable kind of soil is that which, being red earth, is yet 
free from gravel, and good and heavy. Rain is essentially requisite for the 
cultivation of ginger, but superfluity has to be very carefully avoided. The 
ground must first be turned or ploughed to a depth of one foot during the 
latter part of Dhanu (December) or the beginning of Makaram (January). 
In the beginning of Medam (April-May) the ground has to be slightly 
turned once more and harrowed. The cultivation generally begins about 

i * A Tulam is nearly equal to 13 pounds, 
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which has so largely contributed to the wealth of Malabar and Travancore 
and with which we are at present concerned is the well known black 
pepper of the black pepper vine (Piper nigrum ) indigenous to the forests 
of Malabar and Travancore. For centuries pepper has been an article of 
export to European countries from the Malabar Coast. History shows 
that the pepper of the Malabar Coast has had a great deal to do with, the 
kindling of an enterprising spirit in Europe in the middle ages. Even,,in 
the days of the Roman Empire, pepper which became a luxury among 
the Romans largely contributed to the constant anxiety in Rome against 
the drainage of money into Eastern markets. The high price consequent 
on the growing demand for pepper continued in Europe till the whole 
continent was revolutionised by the discovery of a sea-route to India by 
Vasco da Gama who was stirred up by greed to get pepper cheap 
from Malabar, which is evident from the fact that his first cargo when re¬ 
turning to his native country was pepper. The Portuguese, the Dutch 
and lastly the English all sought the Malabar Coast with a view to have 
the sole monopoly of the pepper trade. The earliest relations between 
the English and the Travancore State were established by means of a 
pepper contract. 

The Malabar Coast pepper has still maintained its high reputation for 
quality, though other countries like Sumatra and Penang produce 
greater quantity. The vine is also cultivated largely in South India, 
Siam, Malaya, Cochin China and other tropical parts of the East with a 
moist hot climate. 

The Travancore or Alleppey pepper as known to Europe, is the highly 
wrinkled dry black fruit of the black pepper vine that is largely cultivated 
in the Northern and Central Divisions of Travancore from Parur in the 
north to Kalkulam in the south, the Karappuram and the sandy taluqs 
excepted because of their better paying cocoanut trees on their loose 
soil. The pepper exported from Malabar is of two varieties, the black and 
the white, the latter being made from the full-ripe berries of the same 
vine by the pulp being removed and the stones thus obtained bleached by 
a mechanical process. But Travancore does not export white pepper. 
The Travancore pepper consists of two general divisions, the Karuvilanchi 
pepper and the ordinary one. The Karuvilanchi pepper is superior in 
quality to the other and is sold at double the price of the latter. It is 
gathered in the month of Tulara (Oct.-Nov.) and the other in the month of 
Dhanu (Dec.-Jan.). The Karuvilanchi owes its superiority to the w rain 
that it gets when it flowers, in the month of June and July, known in 
Travancore as the Tiruvatira-jnattu. rain. . 
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The cultivation of pepper is extremely simple. It generally thrives 
in tropical parts having a hot moist climate. A rainfall of hundred inches 
or ihore is necessary to produce a healthy crop. As for example, while 
the pepper vines of the Shencottah Taluq which is too far in the east to 
receive the heavy showers of the S. W. monsoon indispensable to the 
pepper plant, fails to produce any expected quantity whatever, the wooded 
regions of Minachil, Kottayam, Changanachery, Ettamanur, Muvattu- 
puzha, Todupuzha, &c., which get the full benefit of this monsoon enrich 
the whole State with their luxuriant produce. The Edavappati or the 
Tiruvatirai-jnattu rain is so essential and helpful to the productivity of 
this plant that an old saying has become current in Travancore, viz., that 
every drop of this rain that falls on the pepper plant becomes a fruit, 
and that the Swati Tirunal Maharajah (1829-1847 A. d.) is said to have 
once humorously expressed that the Pandy people, may smuggle away the 
pepper vine beyond the Ghats, but could not take away the Tiruvatirai- 
jnattu rain that produces it. 

There are three methods of cultivation that can be adopted :— 

1. by planting the seeds in the ground, 

2. by planting the cuttings from a matured vine, and 

8. by propagation by the method of layering. 

The layering process is the best and produces the best and the largest 
quantity of fruits. The plant if left free would propagate itself by run¬ 
ning from tree to tree along the ground as is the case in the forests. The 
layering method is the same as this natural process of propagation. 

The trees generally used for the support of the vine are the mango, 
jack, areca-palm, &c., which have a rough bark. The soil should be rich, 
and the ground though hilly must be wooded for the cultivation of this plant. 
Too much moisture is dangerous to the young plant as it may cause the root 
of the plant to rot in its contact. The vines grow to a height of twenty 
to thirty feet, but for the sake of convenience they are not allowed to 
grow more than twenty feet. 

The Travancore cultivator adopts the two plans of sowing the seed 
and of planting the cuttings. The layering method may be roughly said 
to exist in so far as he insists upon taking the fresh grown vines from the 
root of the plant for new plantation, the difference being that he removes 
the vine , with its root and plants it in a different place, whereas in the 
layering method there is no such wholesale shifting. 

The - manure that the Travancore cultivator uses for this plant is 
almost the same as that used for the cultivation of the betel vine; only 
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that in the case of pepper be prefers the pepper leaves themselves to any 
other manure that he knows of. He sometimes uses cow-dung, ashes of 
twigs, &e„ but the leaf-mould manure is the most general. A small 
shallow ditch is dug round the root of the tree, in which the vines stand, 
and the leaf manure is put into it and slightly covered by earth. The 
ditch is allowed to stand with its leaf-manure during the rainy season, 
in which the water collecting round the tree rots the leaves already buried 
and those that fall from the vines, turning them into the required manure 
for the plant. 

He plants at first two or three vines, which when young grow rapidly and 
put forth several subordinate branches besides the main ones. The vines 
climb the tree supporting themselves by striking roots on the bark of it, 
requiring man’s assistance only in their first growth. “ The main and sub¬ 
ordinate vines grow up the tree to a height of 5 feet or more per annum. 
Luxuriant growth and free branching are encouraged by free application 
of good manure given annually for three years (the period required for 
one bearing fruit). Subsequently the pepper participates in the general 
cultivation given to the betel palm (in the Kanara District an application 
of manure is given for both crops every second year). The manure is 
heaped over the bared roots of the betel trees and pepper plants in a circle 
round the stems, and if plentiful, a big basketful is given to each betel 

palm, less being given if manure is scant. The best 

manure for pepper, betel-nut and all other crops of the garden is made 
from green leaves and twigs plucked or pruned in the monsoon and used 
as litter in the byres where buffaloes and other cattle stand, and thence 
removed to a deep manure pit every day or second day with the dung or 
urine of the cattle. This manure is sufficiently decayed by the following 
Maroh and is applied in that month or in April.” 

The foliage in healthy plants is extremely dense and looks as though 
they have trebled the size of the tree. In long established plants where 
some of the older vines die away the density of the plant is kept up either 
by fresh planting or as is generally the case by the natural annual growth of 
several vines from the root of the tree—the new plants being brought 
into existence from the ripe berries falling from the plant into the diteh 
and sprouting forth without the aid of the planter. A plantation is in 
bearing three or four years after it is started, and if the old vines are 
replaced by the new layers as they get worn out, the plantation would 
keep in vigorous growth and bearing for a long period. The plant grown 
fjJomcut tings bears fruit for seven years and that; grown from seeds 
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As has been already observed pepper berries are plucked in two 
seasons; in the month of Tulam (Oct.-Nov.) from some vines and in 
Dhanu (Dec.-Jan.) from others. The time for plucking is determined by 
examining the berries, a few of which begin to change from green to red 
here and there near the root if the time has come. The dexterous culti¬ 
vator in climbing carefully avoids disturbing the tender plant, which would 
otherwise be destroyed, using only a single bamboo pole which he adjusts 
in a slanting position between the ground and the tree. The cut off 
branches of the pole serve as steps in the ascending. He carries a long 
circular basket to put the plucked spikes in, which he keeps suspended 
from his sides by means of a string fastened round his waist. The vines 
in one palm when in full bearing yield in a good season about 1,000 
clusters on an average which will yield about 7 seers of dried pepper, 
(1 seer = 80 tolas). An acre is known to bear 2,500 vines in Malabar. 


The berries are then dried in the sun on mats till they change from 
a fleshy green appearance into wrinkled black grains known as black 
pepper (Kurumuldku or Nallamulaku). The black pepper thus made 
contains stoneless grains and other sweepings which must be removed 
before it becomes fit for commerce. r In Kanara and other parts of the 
Malabar Coast the berries are allowed to become red ripe before plucking 
for the preparation of white pepper. 


Pepper is one of the most useful medicines of the Hindu Pharmacopoeia 
(the Ashtangahridaya and the Ayur-Veda). It forms the chief remedy for 
several diseases according to the Dravidian Medical Science (Chinta- 
mani). The English Pharmacopoeia also has classed pepper among its 
remedies. In Europe it has been used for several centuries as a condiment, 
and even now this is the chief purpose for which it is imported. 


The value of pepper exported from Travancore in 1079 m. e. (1908-04) 
amounted to Es. 2,162,353 and formed one-tenth of the entire export of 
the country. 

Betel Vine (Sans. Nagavalli ; Mai. Vettila). This is cultivated 
throughout the State, especially in Pallipuram (Trivandrum), Venmani 
(Mavelikara) and Shertallay (Karappuram) where a superior variety is 
grown. 

The betel vine is planted in rows, and requires a moist situation and a 
rich soil. Black sandy soil is the best suited for the cultivation of the vine. 
On red sandy soil and on soils with clay and red sand also it is said to 
flourish in some parts. It will not grow in elevated places. Cuttings 
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about three feet in length from vines two or three years old are made 
ready for plantation, the ground at the foot of the tree on which the vines 
are intended to be grown having been dug up to a depth of about a foot 
and a half or more according to the nature of the soil, and waste roots 
and rubbish removed therefrom. In this connection it should be stated 
that the betel vihe in Travancore and Malabar is not cultivated in separate 
gardens as is the case in most other parts of India, and there is not the 
necessity to rear small trees like the Agatti (Sesbania grandiflora) for the 
creepers to climb up. The ground is levelled and low beds are made, and 
then the vines are planted, due care being taken so that the cuttings may 
be in the same position in which they were when attached to the branoh. 
Two beds may be taken in 10 feet of land, each bed containing three strings 
with vines. The planting generally takes place in the months of September, 
October, April and May. The vines are daily watered and manured for 
one week, the manure used being the leaves of certain trees and plants, 
mosses, ashes of the mango leaves, &c. 


Fresh shoots appear after a period of nearly three months. Poles are 
then fixed to the ground, and these shoots (three or sometimes four) are 
tied to them until they attain a height of five or six feet. The manure at 
the foot is then removed and the vines carefully separated from and 
lowered down and twisted at the foot of the pole, care being taken in 
this and subsequent lowerings that the original position of the vines is not 
reversed or disturbed in any other way. The ends or heads are again 
tied to the poles. They are watered and manured as usual. This process 
of lowering down the vines and twisting them round the feet of the poles 
is done two or three times in a year. When fresh shoots appear after 
these processes, the ends of three or four vines are attached to a string 
which is tied to the top or to a branch of the tree. One year after plant¬ 
ing, the leaves may be plucked for use. They are generally plucked once 
in three days. The vines yield the maximum number of leaves during the 
rains in September, October, November, June and July. 

There ate three varieties of the vine, viz ., the ordinary, the Tulasi Kodi 
and the Kanni Kodi. The first two yield after a year, while the third 
after six months. The leaves of the Tulasi Kodi are darker in colohr and 
are so called on account of the Tulasi-like smell; the leaves of the Kdtefti 
Kodi are white and thick, Kanni and Tulasi varieties may be grown on 
trees, while the ordinary one is grown only on string#, and consequently 
reqhijes mcte labour. The Kamii yields the largest, number of leaves,, 
and «J it yields also earliest, it is the most profitable./ But there is this 
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disadvantage, viz., that the creeper dies after eight years, while the other 
varieties last much longer. The cultivation of the betel vine forms a chief 
occupation in Shertallay for Chovas and Christians and rarely to others. 
But such is not the case in the other Taluqs. The cultivation is a very 
profitable one though it involves a good deal of trouble. 


The diseases that affect the vine are various; the chief enemy, however, 
is a kind of Worm which eats away the roots and makes perforations in 
the leaves. Proper watering and manuring prevent the growth of these 
worips ^ticking to the leaves on the back. Sometimes, but very rarely, is 
to be found a deadly poisonous insect known as the betel serpent. This, if 
not carefully removed from the betel before rubbing the chunam on it, 
will killsthe chewer. The best antidote for the poison is the juice of the 
Guava leaf. 


The leaves are used in large quantities for chewing with arecanuts 
and chunam, and are stimulant aids to digestion. As stated already, the 
vine bears more leaves in the rainy season, but then they are thick and not 
tasteful. The best betel leaves are those plucked in the hot season; they 
are soft and tender. The leaves of the Pallippuram variety are bigger and 
more beautiful than those of Karappuram though decidedly inferior in 
quality. The fresh juice of the leaves is a valuable stomachic and is also 
prescribed along with musk in hysteria. The leaves are presented along 
with arecanuts to guests and visitors, on marriage and other festal occa¬ 
sions ; bundles of betel leaves and arecanuts are distributed to the guests, 
often a considerable item of marriage expense. The leaves are always 
given with the Dakshina or money present in all religious Danams or 
gifts. The stem of the leaf (Njettu) is used in certain homams (burnt 
offerings) in connection with Mantravculams. Even in State ceremonials 
pem supari is distributed to the guests, European or Native, as a symbol 
of happiness and prosperity. 

Cardamoms. A special paper on this valuable spice is inserted at the 
end of the chapter. 

Chillies. This annual of a dark green colour is cultivated in gar¬ 
dens with brinjals along the borders of beds of other garden crops or by 
the sides of channels. There are numerous varieties, but only one sort is 
ordinarily grown, and that is the large dried red chilly of commerce. The 
ground is prepared about July and December or January when seeds a 
year old are sown in nurseries and the seedlings transplanted. When under 
growth weeds are cleared attd water allowed every four or five days. It is 
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fully grown in about three months from date of planting, when it is two 
feet high and yields red chillies and continues to do so for three inonths. 
The chillies are gathered by the hand and then dried in the sun and stored. 
Dried chillies are sold in the market by weight at about Rs. 3 per tula/m. 
Chillies are a principal ingredient in all curries and condiments, promoting 
digestion. The Tamil proverb says:— 

“ ^SsBrsQF&ipiQu) jj6ST68rp&)S(9j l 8 err a itili ih Qeutm(Su>.” 

i. e. “ An elephant requires a goad and boiled rice a chilly.” 

Tamarind. This very useful tree grows wild and is also cultivated in 
red soil. Pits are dug, where the seeds are inserted by the hand; no nur¬ 
series are required. The plant is watered when young. It bears fruit in 
twelve years, and the fruits are gathered by persons climbing th?tree and 
shaking the branches or beating with sticks. The fruits are then exposed to 
the sun for four days and then beaten with sticks, which separates the shell 
or outer covering. The pulp is a very indispensable item in curries, and the 
seeds are roasted or salted and eaten by the poor and are given largely for 
cattle. There is a considerable export trade of tamarind from Travancore; 
more than two lakhs of rupees’ worth of it was exported in 1079 M. e. 
(1903-04). A sack of tamarind with the skins or pods weighing about 60 to 
88 lbs. costs from 8 to 12 as. The prepared pulp alone is sold in the market 
at 12 to 14 as. per tulam. When there is plenty of tamarind crop any year, 
it is believed that there is a corresponding fall in the yield of mangoes and 
«e ice versa. There is a Tamil proverb illustrating this:— 

tl QuriB(V)U> air&ub usir asmui^Lo." 

i. e. “ In propitious seasons the tamarind flowers, in times of scarcity 
%emango fruits.” 

Garden products. Cocoanut or Tengu. Of the garden pro¬ 
ducts, cocoanut comes foremost and its cultivation forms an essential 
feature of the garden cultivation of Travancore. This intertropical tree 
is in Travancore extensively grown in sandy tracts along the coast, on 
the banks of rivers, lakes, tanks, and canals and in low lying valleys, in 
fact almost everywhere. It is the most favoured tree of Parasurama’s 
land. With a little care it will grow on the hill tops, in deep ravines, 
in the precipitous slopes and in the interstices between rocks. It is 
ubiquitous, and the coast derives its name Keralam from the cocoanut 
palm. It may be safely said that there is not a single true Nayar ryot, in 
Travancore who does not own at least one cocoanut tree to his name. It 
{>etijrs all the year round and its uses are infinite. , : , 
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All the Taluqs contain the cultivation of cocoanut to a greater or less 
extent. The Taluq of Shertallay is specially noted for its extensive cocoa- 
nut topes which form the chief wealth of the population. They are also 
thickly cultivated in Vaikam, Kartikapalli, Karunagapalli, Mavelikara, 
Tiruvalla, Chirayinkil, Trivandrum and Neyyattinkara. The thinly culti¬ 
vated Taluqs are Todupuzha, Kunnatnad, Alangad, Kunnattur, &c. In 
other words it grows most luxuriantly in the coast-lviug taluqs. 

The most essential requisites for the proper cultivation of cocoanuts 
are a tropical sun, a s*iine atmosphere, a porous soil and abundance of 
fresh water. The cocoanut palm is thus in a gieat measure a littoral plant 
attaining earliest maturity, greatest size and greatest fruitfulness close to 
the sea, where if the soil be loose and friable, even though of the most 
meagre description, such as sand and shells, it grows luxuriantly without 
the aid of special cultivation, manure or the proximity of inhabited houses. 
In other places it grows well only on rich soils or in the proximity of 
dwellings. The following are considered suited for cocoanut cultivation, 
viz., soils mixed with sand either dark coloured or river-washed; sand mixed 
with clay, ferruginous earth or black mould clayey soils with sandy under¬ 
strata; sand and clay even when mixed with gravel and pebbles; seashore and 
banks of backwaters, rivers, tanks and paddy fields; alluvium of rivers and 
backwaters; all level lands exposed to the sea-breeze when the soil is good 
as the valleys between hills, tanks and ditches which have been filled up; 
and lastly even the floors of ruined houses well worked up, and any place 
much frequented by cattle and human beings on account of the ashes and 
salts of ammonia from the urine, &c., deposited day by day in the soil. 

Dried cocoanuts from middle aged trees (those from very young and 
very old trees should be avoided) are carefully collected and used as seed. 
Sometimes as soon as dried nuts are gathered, they are tied up in pairs and 
thrown over the roofs of houses and branches of trees, and left there expos¬ 
ed to the heat and moisture for about a month till they sprout. Before 
planting, the ground is prepared by turning the soil two feet deep and re¬ 
moving the roots of the underwood and other noxious rubbish left. Seed¬ 
beds are prepared two feet deep and the nuts planted one foot apart. The 
nuts are laid on their sides, two inches of their surface being left exposed. 
Ashes alone or ashes and salt, are freely placed in the trenches both for 
producing healthy seedlings and for preventing them from being attacked by 
insects. In Kari (black loam) lands, ashes, salt, sand and rice husks are 
added, but on the coast no salt need be mixed, ashes alone being sufficient. 
The beds are then watered once a day except in the rainy seasons till they 
take root, after which they are manured every month till they ar§ 
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transplant^, which is done six or twelve months after the sowing. Seed¬ 
lings six months old take earlier root and thrive in any soil; those nine 
months, or even three years old are sometimes transplanted. In Shertallay 
seedlings one year old and above up to six years are generally transplanted, 
but the latter only from the soils which are wanting in manure. Cocoanut 
palms even forty or fifty years old are transplanted often to secure addi¬ 
tional convenience or safety to occupied houses and sometimes to give them 
a better soil. Some of the fibrous roots should be cut away, and manure 
together with a little salt placed in the pits into which it is intended to 
plant them. This is very often done in the northern taluqs of Trevan- 
core. 


Three months previous to transplanting, pits fifteen to twenty feet 
apart are dug up. The Singhalese have a saying that “ cocoanut trees 
only flourish when you can walk and talk among them.” This evidently 
means that the trees must not be planted too close together, nor should 
any undershrubs be allowed to grow about their roots. Ordinarily the 
dimensions of the pits are 5x5x4 feet: in slightly elevated areas they are 
6x0x6 feet and in Kari lands and coast tracts 2£ x 24 x 2 feet. Ashes, 
dust of cocoanut husk and other manure are put into these pits and left 
to rot. In places where sand is not found in sufficient quantity it is 
advisable to mix sand, salt and ashes with the earth. On the coast and 
marshy land ashes alone would suffice. In Yaikam and other places 
arrow root and turmeric are grown near the foot of the cocoanut plants to 
prevent them from being destroyed by white-ants. In moist tracts the 
trees may be planted on the very day the pits are dug up. After trans¬ 
plantation the plants are watered daily till fresh sprouts appear, and the 
roots get firmly attached to the earth. During the first year they are 
man ured once or twice every month. From the second onwards the 
watering and manuring are done only at stated intervals. In Chingam 
(August-September) the soil is turned throughout and heaps of sand raised 
all over the garden : in Tulam (October-Novernber) after the monsoon is 
over, the Koompals or heaps are levelled, and in Dhanu (December-January) 
before the watering commences the ground ii^slightly deepened at the 
foot of the plants and manure put in. The watering is then done on 
alternate days and ends in Medam (April-May). In Edavam (May-June) 
the roots are dug up and the ground cleared of undergrowth and beds 
to hold water and manure, which is left to lie over there till Chin- 
gam (August-September) exposed to the monsoons. 

, By the fourth year the stem begins to appear and has about few^iye 
leaves ; >it is distinctly visible by the fifth year when, the tree has ab^ft 
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twenty-four leaves. The spathes begin to be formed by the sixth year, 
when the stem is three to six feet above the ground, and in three or four 
more years the tree is in full bearing. Ten years form thus the maximum 
period required for a cocoanut tree to bear ; six is the minimum, and in 
exceptionally favourable conditions the tree is known to bear in four 
years from date of planting. A full grown tree attains a height of thirty 
to one hundred feet with a diameter of about one-arid-a-half feet at the 
bottom and one foot at the top. The produce of a tree in full health and 
properly attended to varies from fifty to a hundred and even two hundred 
nuts a year, the yield depending a great deal on the suitability of the soil and 
climate for its cultivation. An acre is calculated to hear a hundred trees on 
the average. The number of crops is generally four in a year: it may in 
some cases go to six and even seven. The tree \ields the maximum 
number of fruits in Makaram, Kumbham, Minam, Medam and Edavara 
(January, February, March, April, May and June). The fruits during 
the Onam season are small in number as well as in size because of the 
fruits having been formed in the proceeding dry months. The age of a 
cocoanut tree is sixty years on an average; the productive power may be 
fixed at forty-five years. The tree sometimes lives up to a hundred years, 
yielding fruits from seventy to eighty years. It is in its highest vigour 
from the twenty-fifth to the thirty-fifth year of its age. 

The chief varieties of the cocoanut are : — 

(1) Ordinary— average yield per year 100 nuts. 

(2) Clientengu —loaves and fruit light red ; requires ten years for 

bearing; average yield 50 nuts. 

(3) Gaulipatrnm —leaves and fruits light orange in colour; 

requires eight \ears for bearing ; average yield per year 

60 nuts. 

(4) Eighteen Months' Tree (Nakkuvari or Nieobary) —A tree 

of stunted stature with very small fruits; period for 

bearing eighteen months; average yield 30 nuts. 

(5) Kappal Tengu —Fruits very large; requires six years to bear, 

and average yield 20 nuts. 

(6) Yappanam (Jaffna Cocoanut palm)—Size of fruits twice as 
big as that of the ordinary kind: in tender stages it yields sweet water of 
larger quantity, and the kernel when ripe contains a greater quantity of oil. 

The Kappal, Ghentengu and Gaulipatram arc not used for curry 
purposes as they do not contain as much oily matter as the others. 
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The cocoanut plants usually suffer from white-ants, beetles and 
worms. The white-ants affect the growth of the plant in its infancy, 
while beetles and worms appear later. Of the former there are two 
varieties. One is a huge curculio (Bhynchophorus sacha) called the red 
beetle from the red mark on the upper part of its breast; the other is the 
Oryctes rhinoceros so called from its projecting horn. The former attacks 
the nut, while the litter the terminal bed of the stem, on account of which 
the bud dies and the crown of the leaves falls off, leaving the cocoanut 
tree a mere bare stem. The same result occurs to the other palms, the 
palmyra and the areca, in which the top bud or cabbage as it is called is 
destroyed. Prevention is the only cure from these pests. 


Parasurama when lie reclaimed Kerala brought this palm, it is said, 
from Swarga (Heaven); it is therefore called Devavriksham or Kalpavrik - 
sham or the beneficent tree of Heaven. He meant to make his land 
a terrestrial Elysium. Legend apart, the cocoanut possesses all the quali¬ 
fications essential to be classed among the best and most useful trees now 
extant in India. There is scarcely a part of the plant which cannot be 
applied to some use. The chief products of the palm are the oil from the 
nuts, the nuts themselves, the shells, the fibres, the leaves, the stem, toddy, 
sugar, &c. 


To prepare the oil known in the Vernacular as Velichennai , the ker¬ 
nel is first separated from its shell, cut into small pieces and dried in the 
sun. The pieces are then put in a mill and subjected to pressure, when 
the oil floats on the surface and is extracted. Of late years the ordinary 
oil mills or Chekkus have been replaced by mills worked by steam and 
with the greatest advantages. 100 nuts will yield about 1J gallons 
of oil. This is the method employed when the oil is required in large 
quantities for exportation. For medicinal purposes, the kernel of the 
fresh nut is taken, rasped and mixed with boiling water; this yields by 
pressure a milky juice, which, on being boiled until all the water has been 
evaporated, produces a clear edible oil. The oil is used for culinary pur¬ 
poses, burning lamps, &c., and in Europe for the manufacture of soap and 
candles. It is also much used for liniments and other external applications, 
and employed as a local application in baldness and in loss of hair after fevers 
and debilitating diseases. The freshly prepared oil is nearly as fluid as water, 
of a pale yellowish colour and almost inodorous, but after a time it acquires 
a peculiar rancid odour and taste. It freezes in the cold weather. Large 
quantities of oil are annually exported from Travancore. The oil-cake 
(Punnack) or the refuse after extracting the oil from the kernels is a very 
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fattening food to the fowls and cattle and form the best manure to young 
cobnut treps, as it returns to the soil many of the component parts which 
t)i$ t>rep hfts previously extracted for the formation of the fruits. 

The kernel in its young and green state contains a clear albuminous 
fluid which is refreshing and has an extremely pleasant taste particularly 
in 1<he hot weather, and which laborers believe may* be drunk to any 
quantity without injury to the system. The water of the tender coconnut 
is used as a lotion for the eyes and for other medicinal purposes. But as 
the nut advances towards ripening, the fluid gradually diminishes in 
quantity until it disappears, and the hollow is filled by an almond-like dried 
albumen which is the germinating seed. The pulp or kernel when 
young, is used largely in curries or dishes and for making breads of various 
kinds. The juice or milk extracted from the fresh kernel is also used in 
curries and confectionery, for medicated oils for infants and for other 
medicinal purposes. When the kernels are out into pieces and dried in the 
sun they are called Copra , which forms an extensive article of commerce. 

The shell ( Chiratta) or the outer covering of the kernel lies within 
the fibrous husk of the nut. It is very brittle, though its structure is 
somewhat fibrous. Cut in various ways, it may be formed into cups and 
drinking vessels, into pitchers, tunnels and lamps. It is susceptible of a 
high polish and admits of being carved and turned into exquisite shapes. 
The shells which are tolerably circular in shape are used for the bodies of 
cups and vases, the feet and covers being made of wood or ivory. Com¬ 
mon buttons, rings, chains, &c., can be made out of them. The shell 
when burnt forms a valuable charcoal used by goldsmiths for toning and 
melting metals and also as a tooth-powder in a finely powdered state. It 
yields c^lso a medicinal oil useful for blistering purposes and a black paint 
which in fine powder and mixed with chunam is used for colouring walls 
an$ flows Qf houses. 

Qoir (Chakari) is the fibrous rind of the nuts, with which the latter are 
thjcjdy povered. It is generally separated from the shell by forcing the 
nut upon the point of an iron spike or sharp piece of hardwood fixed 
firmly i* 1 the ground, ^he husks are then placed in salt or brackish 
WRjber for ftfrput six or twelve months, and they are then scraped and 
cleaned for use. The coir is applied to many uses for stuffing couches 
and pijlpws, for cordage, saddles, &c. Large quantities are annually ex- 
to Europe where it is made into brushes, mats, rugs, Ac. The 
fibre is rather difficult to twist, Still it is made into ropes of various 
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sizes. It is one of the best materials for cables on account of its lightness, 
elasticity, strength, and durability. The pith or dust of the husks 
( Chakarippodi) is used as manure and the dried husks are used as fuel. 
The cocoanut husk has become a very valuable commodity in recent years. 

The leaves when split through the middle or stalk are plaited into 
cadjans and are very largely employed for thatching houses. Cadjan roofs 
resist rain better titan tiles and afford a cool shade in the hot season. The 
green leaves with the stalk serve as good fodder for elephants. The ashes 
of the leaves yield abundance of potash which is used by dhobies for 
washing cloths. 

The stem (Tengin Tadi ) of young trees of between ten and thirty-five 
years, i. e., during the period of most abundant growth, is soft and spongy at 
the centre and is merely used for fences, water-pipes, &c. But when the 
tree has become old and ceased to bear, the stem is useful for rafters of 
houses, bridges, beams, spear handles, small boats, &c., and also for picture 
frames and articles of furniture. The Kotumpu (the outer covering of 
the bunch of flower) is largely used as the only fuel in the preparation of 
medicated oils by native physicians, because it keeps up a uniform heat by 
a steady flame. It is also cut into small strips and used for tying 
purposes in thatching roofs, &c. 

The toddy ( Kallu ) is obtained from the unexpanded spadix, the fleshy 
spike of flowers closely enveloped in a dense tough spathe called kotumpu . 
To procure the toddy the spadix is bound firmly round with the young 
leaves or strips of fibre from the under surface of the petiole and then 
struck all over with a small piece of wood or the handle of a chopping 
knife. This operation is repeated morning and evening regularly for 
four, five or six days, after which an earthen vessel is tied on to the spadix, 
two inches of which having previously been cut with a sharp knife. 
The fluid which begins to exude after two days or even later sometimes, 
is collected morning and evening, the extremity of the spadix being cut a 
little every day. This has a pure sweet taste, is very refreshing and deli¬ 
cious, taken early in the morning. Though fruit cannot be expected from 
the spadix subjected to this kind of treatment, yet for the first two years 
of its productiveness the fruit-bearing power of the tree is said to be 
improved by extracting toddy. Arrack is distilled from this toddy after it 
has undergone fermentation and has become sour. 100 gallons of toddy 
yield about 25 of arrack. To procure the sugar or jaggery, the sweet 
toddy is boiled down over a slow fire, when a luscious syrup is formed, 
which by further boiling yields a coarse brown sugar known as cocoanut 
jaggery. 
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These are some of the important uses to which the several parts of 
the cocoanut palm are applied; so great and varied are the uses that they 
fully bear out the old saying “ Be kind to your trees and they 
will be grateful to you. ” It has been well said that “Travancore yields 
palms sufficient to give to man flour and sugar; milk and honey-like fluids; 
demulcent drinks and fiery spirit; medicine and soup; fibre for cordage, 
sails and clothing, leaves for thatching and plaiting a& well as wood for a 
variety of purposes. ” 

The Areca talm (Kamuguor Adakka). The Areca palm is perhaps 
the most graceful and elegant of Indian palms, of remarkably erect growth 
with a slender cylindrical annulate stem the inner part of which is 
generally hollow, and a tuft of feathering leaves at the extreme top, the 
nuts hanging in bunches just below the leaves. It seems to be indige¬ 
nous to Travancore and Malabar. The soil best fitted for its cultivation 
is stiff clayey marshy soil. Hence the areca is found growing luxuriantly 
on the banks of rivers, canals and backwaters and in low valleys. Unlike 
the cocoanut palm it will also thrive at high regions and at a distance from 
the sea. It is largely cultivated only in North Travancore where Christ¬ 
ians, Izhavas and Chovas make it a profession. The Taluqs in which the 
areca is largely cultivated are Alangad, Minachil, Ohanganachery, Todu- 
puzha, Muvattupuzlia, Vaikam, Tiruvalla, Chirayinkil and Neyyattin- 
kara. The areca of Aranmula in Tiruvalla is of the best quality. It is 
sparsely cultivated in the Taluqs of Shertallay, Kottarakara and Kunnattur, 
but is absent in Eraniel, Agastisvaram and Tovala, the driest parts 
of the country. Minachil has the largest number of palms. 

Unlike the cocoanut palm the cultivation of the areca is far from being 
difficult to carry on. Eipe nuts arc put into pits near the banks of tanks, 
rivers, canals and paddy fields. This is generally done in the months of 
Kanni, Tulam, Vrischigam, Dhanu and Makaram (September, October, 
November, Decembej’ and January). No manure or watering is needed. 
Transplantation is only rarely resorted to. No attention is required as in 
the case of the cocoanut palm which requires constant tilling and digging 
round the roots, manuring, covering the pits with dry leaves and replenish¬ 
ing the soil so as to keep it in a healthy condition. The areca palm 
requires to be left alone in a jungly state. That is its best attention. 
Eight hundred areca palms can be planted in an acre of ground. 

The period required for bearing fruit is ten years at the most, the 
period being six years, and it continues to bear for twenty-five 
years. This palm yields per year three crops on an average, the maximum 
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number of fruits being obtained in the months of Kahni, Tulam and 
Yrischigam and the minimum in Chingam (Aug-Sept.) 

Three varieties are known in Shertallay, viz .:— 

(1) Kappal Adakka, the biggest in size and also crimson red in colour 
when perfectly ripe. The yielding capacity of this species is very little be¬ 
ing ten to fifty, and it takes a longer time to bear than the others. 

(2) The ordinary Karappuram palm bears earlier, and the yield 
varies from 50 to 800 nuts per annum. 

(3) Kizhakkan (Eastern) or the Minachil nuts. The nuts are close 
grained and of superior quality; yielding capacity 80 to 350 per year. 
The nuts are collected while the fruit is tender ; and the husk or outer pod 
being removed, the kernel, a round fleshy mass xemains which is boiled 
in water. In the first boiling, if properly done, the water becomes red, 
thick and starcli-like, and this is afterwards evaporated into a substance 
like catechu. The boiled nuts being then removed, sliced and dried, the red 
substance is rubbed on them, and when dried again in the sun they be¬ 
come of a shining black colour and are ready for use; or more generally, 
in l’ravancore whole nuts ripe as well as young taken in a raw state 
are used. Sometimes ripe nuts are preserved in water along with the 
pods, and the kernel after being separated from the pods is used by the 
people. The nut is one of the constituents of the famous masticatory, 
the betel-nut of the East. Betel leaf and chunam are mixed with slices 
of the nut and chewed together, to which is added in Travancorc also 
tobacco. It is considered to strengthen the gum, sweeten the breath and 
improve the tone of the digestive organs. Reduced to charcoal and 
powdered, the nut forms an excellent dentifrice. The juice of the husk is 
sometimes used for certain medicinal purposes. The leaves al‘e bttfht 
into ashes to be used as manure. With the tough fibrdhs vegetable 
covering or spathe ( Pala) stretching over the blossom of the ttee, lire 
made vessels for holding water, arrack, etc., baskets, caps, disheto And 
small umbrellas. The inside part which readily separates from the 
spathe looks like fine white China paper and can be written 6n 
with ink. The pala is also improvised into very sihiple fahs. The 
flowers ( Pookula ) are used for adorning effigies of inferior deifies And Ate 
offered in Pnjas to them. They are very indispensable for M&lafoafc MlttiWa- 
vadams or exorcisms. Lastly the stem is very elastic and Ufseful frir ftiafrihg 

. articles of furniture, bows, spear handles and for scaffolding purposes. 

Oh the mountains of Travancore and Malabar, a Wild SpdOfelsAf the 
'fcreca (Areca Dicksonii) is found in abundance. The'ji6clri!r clasifSs Aat 
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the nuts of this as a substitute for the common betel-nut, but no other 
part of the palm is employed for any useful purpose. 

Plantain (Sans. Kadali , Mai. Vazhai). The cultivation of the 
plaiitain engages the attention of a good portion of our agricultural popu- 
latiofa, the country being admirably suited for its growth and development. 
It is carried on on a large scale throughout the country, almost every house- 
garden having a few plantains in it. The fittest soil for its cultivation is 
that in which sand and clay are found mixed together. The low banks of 
rivers with the silt deposited by the annual floods form the best soil. 
But it grows almost everywhere and with very little care, the only 
labour required being to put the shoots into the ground just before the 
setting in of the S. W. monsoon. It is only in the case of specially 
valuable species like the banana or Ycttan some little mauuring lias to 
be done. 


Several varieties of the plantain are known to exist, each having a 
special characteristic. The variety peculiar to the country is the banana 
or Yettan very rich in starch. The names ol the others are:-- 


Montan, 

Padatti , 

Palayankodan , 

Annan , 

Mangalapuram Annan , 

Koompilla Annan , 

Kadali, 

Tevan Kadali , 

Tuluvan (Puvan in some places). 
Naching an, 

Kappa ox Sevvazhai (Ked plantain), 
Pachai Vettan, 

Malam Puvan , 

Then Kadali, 


Malavazhai (Kalmontun ), 
Kalvazliai (wild plantain), 

Kancm Kadali , 

Chenlcadali , 

Chambal Montan , 

Petjan (Demon plantain), 
Kuzhivazhai (Mauritius plantain), 

Thondan Kadali , 

Chempa Kantian, 

Ghampai Annan, 

Ayimppuvan , 

Mitnkil, 

Kantian and 
Penmpadalai. 


Of these the Montan, a large sized variety, is one of the commonest 
choking fruits; Padatti, Annan, Palayankodan and Peyan are also largely 
used as vegetables for curry stuffs. All the varieties except Montan, KaU 
vazhai and Malavazhai are considered valuable as fruits, their prices vary* 
mg from 3 as. to 12 as, per hundred according to the quality and size of 
the fruits. The Padatti, Tevankadali and the varieties of the Puvan are 
the most valuable ones for eating purposes. The Kappa fruits are con- 
Si&ered v&fj fashionable and cost nearly 12 as. per hundred. The fruits of 
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Malavazhai are useless for cooking; but if the inner pulp is sliced, the 
stony seeds having been removed and put in crystalline sugar, a sort of 
syrup is formed which constitutes a very good drink. 

The ground prepared for the cultivation is at first properly 
enclosed by fences or by regular Kayala walls. It is ploughed and 
furrowed six inches deep; where the ground is uneven terraces are formed, 
the object being t6 prevent the manure in the elevated ground from being 
washed away by the rain. Pits are then dug each two feet cube, 
which are half covered with dry leaves and rubbish and earth, and into 
which the shoots or suckers are planted and the pits covered again 
with manure which generally consists of green leaves, ashes and dried 
cow-dung and earth. Minam (March-April) is the proper time for 
planting; Dhanu and Makaram (January and February) seem to be 
more favourable for the banana variety. About 500 plantains can be 
planted in an acre of ground. The plant is manured as soon as it puts 
forth two or three shoots, when the earth at the foot of the plant is 
removed and ashes mixed with cow-dung powder and dry leaves are 
put instead. This has to be done five times before the banana puts forth 
the flowers. In the case of the other kinds twice or thrice manuring 
will do. The Montan variety may be manured with cow-dung. 

All the varieties generally take eight months to put forth flowers 
and two or three months more for the fruits to mature. A bunch will con¬ 
tain as many as 200 to 300 fruits in the case of some varieties, especially 
the Palayankodan; in the case of bigger fruits like the Kappa, a bunch 
will have only about 50 fruits on an average. The plant must be cut 
down immediately after the fruit is gathered ; new shoots spring up from 
the old stems; and in this way, it will grow on, springing and bearing for 
nearly twenty years. It is generally believed that plantains naturally put 
forth their bunches to the north, and there is a strong superstition tha t if 
the fruits appear otherwise it will be ominous to the homestead. Hence 
the Well known Tamil proverb :— wirmifiaaei/i^iuuirir ;— 

“ Ascertain the prosperity of a family by planting plantain trees. " 
But Travancorean knows no such superstition for his homestead abounds 
with plantains. 

Plantain cultivation is an extremely profitable one. Each plantain 
tree will yield an annual revenue of not less than two annas to its owner, and 
this with the minimum of labour; and the poorest ryot if industrious can 
afford to grow enough trees either in his own land or in his Pattern land¬ 
lord’s, which will give him an income of 2 as. a day in addition to what 
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he may earn as daily wages. It is much to be regretted therefore that 
the Travancore ryot does not seem to appreciate these economic aspects 
of his life as he ought. 

The plantain is considered very nutritious and wholesome either 
dressed or raw. The fruit ,'contains every element of animal food mixed 
with fragrant principles. It is almost the only tropical fruit without 
stone or core of any sort, which can be eaten without inconvenience. 
In the green state it is sliced and made into curry, when it tastes not 
unlike potato which it approaches most nearly in its composition and its 
nutritive value. The nutritive value of the banana is considered even 
superior to that of the potato. “ In its immature condition it con¬ 
tains much starch, which on ripening changes into sugar; and as a 
ripe fruit it has a sweet but somewhat flavourless taste. Fx’om the 
unripe fruit, dried in the sun, a useful and nutritious flour is prepared. 
.The following represents the percentage of composition of the pulp of the 
ripe fruit:—Nitrogenous matter, 4‘820; sugar, pectin, &c., 19 657 ; fatty 
matter, 0'632; cellulose, 0 200; saline matter, 0 791; water 73900. An 
analysis of the flour by Dr. Murray Thomson yielded the following 
results:—Water, 1233; starch, 7160; gum and sugar, 6 - 82; nitrogenous 
matter, 2'01; cellulose, 5'99; oil, 0'50; salts, 0 64. ” * 

Plantain meal is considered more digestive and strengthening than 
that of arrowroot, and hence more suitable for children and invalids. 
The natives also use in their curries the extremities of the flower shoots 
and the heart of the stem. The stems laden with the bunch of fruits 
are invariably placed at the entrance to the houses during marriages and 
festivals, as appropriate emblems of plenty and fertility. The stem yields 
a fine white silky fibre which is now much used in weaving. A detailed 
reference to the plantain fibre industry is given in the Chapter on Arts 
and Industries. 

Mango (Sans. Amra). This is very abundant all over the country 
though the quality of the fruits is not anything like that of the 
East Coast ones, especially those in high latitudes. It is an evergreen tree 
blossoming from February to April according to situation, the fruit ripen¬ 
ing from May to July. Two varieties are recognised in Travancore, 
- nam ely, Pcmdy Manga and Nattu Manga. The latter, being more sour 
than the former, is preferred for curries and pickling. The term Varikka 
Manga is generally used for any good mango, free from acidity. 


♦ Encyclopedia Britannica, Tenth Edition. Vol. III. Banana. 
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, The mango tree is best propagated by grafting, though it readily 
grows from seeds. Imported graft mango trees are cultivated in high 
class gardens more as a luxury than for profit. The graft mango thrives 
in this climate, but the great drawback is that the rains set in when the 
fruit ripens. In certain years when the monsoon rains fail or are un¬ 
usually delayed, the mango fruit is greatly benefited and can compare 
very favourably with the best of its kind on the other coast. 


Cashew-nut tree. * The cashew-nut is one of the most profitable 
of the fruit trees of the Torrid Zone. The tree is not indigenous to India 
or Ceylon. “Cashew”, the French transliteration of the Native Brazilian 
word akaju, is applied in India and Ceylon to the valuable species 
botanipally known as Anacardium occidentals. During the ascendency 
of the Portuguese in the East, under the name of Kaja, which is now 
universal, it was introduced by them from the tropical sea-board of the 
North-east of the continent of South America to the fertile maritime dis? 
tricts of Western India. It is known in Travancore as ‘ Kasuva-ma' 
or ‘Undi-ma’ or better still as * Parangi-ma ’ showing its Portuguese 
introduction into India. The nut is most delicious food whether as a 
boiled dish as vegetables are, or fried when mature, but the true Travan¬ 
core ryot dreads it in his garden as a detestable tree which sucks away 
all manure and turns it into a dreary waste. The Nayar ryot will tell you 
that a single cashew-nut tree and one ‘methan’ will suffice to ruin his 
Kara or village. It is never cared for as a garden tree, but the nut finds 
a ready market all over the country though little understood by our popu¬ 
lation. It grows wild all over the country. It got naturalised in process 
of time to the granitic sands, lateritic earths, and alluvial silts of Western 
India in an atmosphere charged with warmth and moisture and has ran 
even wild throughout the forests of the plains that border the Arabian 
Sea. Travancore with its sandy or hilly surface seems to be most favour¬ 
able to its luxuriant growth and it has become one of the most homely pf 
its trees. 


The pljnt is raised from seed, is a fast grower and attains tp maturity 
in from five to seven years from sowing. It is an extremely hardy plant 
being able to withstand severe drought, lopping, the browsing of cattle 
and is remarkably capable of recovering from injury. It also coppices 
well up to an advanced age. It attains to a height of 40 ft. and a girth of 
8 or 4 ft. at the base, develops a stem of moderate pertness and forms a 
more or less rounded prown, but on poor Soils, dry QWfth a^nd sandp it 

* Partly taken fjrssm «>• Cayton Tw@a^-A#iol« by Mr, A. M. S»wy#r pf fmvaaoofo/ ’' 
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acquires a low tangled branchiness of habit and frequently trails its lower 
twigs on the ground. Cobras, vipers, and other reptiles, scorpions, sting¬ 
ing ants and the like usually seek shelter in the umbrage of forests of this 
tree. 

The cashew mangoes or apples, the cashew-nut, gum, bark and dry 
leaves form the only products of the tree. Of these thfe so called apples 
are only the swollen, abovoid red or yellow peduncles which bear at their 
widened cainpanulate extremities the nuts or real fruits of the plant. 
These nuts when mature, are hard and glistening, dark grey in colour, 
uniform in shape, and contain each a curved inch-long kernel. The kernel 
in turn consists of an embryo imbedded in the two dense milky cotyledons 
at the points of their contact with each other at the base. The 
cotyledons which resemble the best almonds in taste contain large quanti¬ 
ties of a nutritious oil, which is worthy of exploitation for combustible 
purposes. It yields its fruits annually in the hot weather at the rate of 
about 20 pounds per tree; so that an acre stocked with the species 
planted out at distance of 30 ft. each way, would produce from about 
hundred trees, the enormous yield of 2,000 pounds per annum. Simple 
cold expression of the mature kernels yields from 50 to 60 per cent, of 
the oil which is lightly yellow, bland, thin of constitution, superior to olive 
oil, and equal to almond oil, for which it may be employed as an efficient 
substitute. The extraction of the edible oil is attended with great diffi¬ 
culty since in the pressing the shells of the nuts give out what is known 
as the vesicant principle. When the nuts are ripe they drop to the ground 
together with the fleshy peduncles that bear them. * They are gathered in, 
separated from the latter, thoroughly washed and dried in the sun. 

The kernel is used in all Hindu homes for making several prepara¬ 
tions for meals, and the pulp or peduncle is eaten by the poor. The 
timber and the twigs are used as fuel but not deemed as of the best avail¬ 
able kind for the purpose. 

Jack. This is also a valuable tree both for its timber and for its 
fruits. It is largely grown throughout Travancore and costs very little 
labour. The mode of propagation is very simple. In some cases the whole 
fruit is put in the ground, and when the seeds germinate and grow up, the 
stems are tied together with straw and by degrees they form one stem 
which will bear fruit in six or seven years. The general practice is to 
sow the seeds in nurseries and transplant them in the rainy season when 
they are fairly up. The soil near the hill sides is most suitable for the 
growth of the jack. The fruit which grows to an enormous size hangs by 
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a peduncle from the stem and larger branches, and often forms a past of 
the stem touching the earth. 

Two varieties are recognised, one known as the Koozhan, the fruits 
of which are generally used green as curry stuffs being not so delicious 
When ripe as the other sort Varikka or the honey-jack, which is eaten 
s& ripe fruit. The Vcmkka is a delicious fruit, highly valued and always 
fetches a good price in the market, varying from six to twelve annas. The 
tender fruits constitute a good curry stuff known as Idichakka or Kottcm - 
chcbkka. Breadfruit is used only as a curry stuff. 

The Jack tree furnishes a very valuable timber which has a beautiful 
yellow colour when cut and admits of extreme polish. The timber is 
largely made use of in Travancore for building houses for ceiling, door 
and window shutters, and for making articles of furniture, such as cots, 
carriages, tables, boxes, etc. 

Caravonioa Cotton. I believe the cultivation of this kind of cotton 
may raise the drooping fortunes of the agricultural ryot of Travancore. It 
is fitted for the low country and would appear to suit admirably the condi¬ 
tions of our soil and climate. It takes kindly to a warm moisture which 
is the characteristic of the atmosphere of this coast. The cost of production is 
not heavy; the returns appear to be extremely profitable. This is one of 
the tree cottons known and is a hybrid raised in recent times by an Italian 
horticulturist, named Dr. D. Thomatis, on his estate near Cairns, in North 
Queensland. Dr. D. Thomatis calls it the king of the tree cottons, and 
its chief characteristic is its extreme hardiness. According to him it 
grows best in a tropical region which has two distinct seasons, a rainy 
and a dry one. There are two varieties of it which the Doctor calls 
‘Caravonica I.’ and ‘Caravonica II.’ The first is a wool cotton and excels 
in yield and, value the produce of Egypt, America and India, It yields 
1200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre, each tree yielding from 300 to 600 
bolls in a season. The bolls are so large that 70 of them wifi make 1 lb. 
This variety is the result of a cross between the “ Sea Island ” cpttpn of 
Mexico and that of Peru, is stronger and larger than either of the parents 
and has a tendency to flower all the year round, which tendency^ however, 
has been checked by the doctor subsequently. The second variety was ob¬ 
tained by hybridising the ‘Caravonica I.’ variety with kidney cotton from 
Peru. It, is asifk. cotton and its produce is of greater worth, than that 
of the first variety. Its yield per acre is not clear. 

As for i^ suitability for India, Dr. Thomatis observes:—* 

“ In my opinion there should be no need foe more experimenting) tu. T tun- 
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confident my tree cotton (especially ‘No. I\ wool cotton) will do Well in South 
India, as it is doing splendidly already in Ceylon... I am certain it will be the 
best itioney crop and the surest, so that it will bring every year the money tb 
meet the disastrous periodical failures through droughts of all your annual cereal 
crops; and then all Indian famines will be averted from the hundreds of millions 
of our fellow Indian subjects.... I Want all India and Burma to grow the 
CaravOnioa cotton; it will enrich the millions of people and agriculturists; its 

n is annually from £40 to £50 per acre net, and more if .properly cultivated 
abundance of labour as you have. The crop is sure. Floods will benefit 
the trees and drought will also be good, because the crop will be more perfect 
during drought. You just let me know the time of your dry months of drought 
and I shall direct the Caravonica growers how to handle the trees. I can make, 
by a special treatment, the trees bring the crop exactly during the dry months 
and put on wood and branches during the wet season. With the unlimited 
available native labour you have, the capabilities of Caravonica tree cotton in 
India are immense, untold, impossible to fully calculate. I could get 4s. per tree, 
or with 900 trees to the acre, I can get £ 200 per acre annually.” * 

It was objected to by some that the cotton leaves and bolls are 
damaged by worms to a considerable extent so that the yield has not been 
so successful as promised. But Dr. Thomatis has found a cure for 
this. He writes :— 

“ I am engaged in making a chemical mixture very inexpensive and simple, 
which on being burnt will emanate fumes that in being forced on the cotton 
trees will completely kill all germs of diseases, fungi, rust, worms, scales, &c. 
Probably it will do for diseases on all trees. Having no disease on my cotton 
trees hero, I shall have to experiment my mixture on orange trees. I expect to 
soon have completed my investigations. This will be of great concern in India, 
where the cotton trees arc badly attacked by pests. ” 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Madras, writes in support 

thus 

“This cotton is a perennial tree variety and has been developed by crossing 
Other sorts. It grows, within the tropics, to the size of an orange bush. Like 
other tree cottons a light, rather than the heavy soil usually selected for cotton, 
appears preferable for this sort. That is, a sandy loam is the most suitable soil. 
The crop requires a woll-drained soil and it is important not only that it should 
not suffer from water-logging about the roots but that the bottom of the stems 
should not be touched by standing water. In cases where there is any danger or 
risk in this respect, it seems advisable to plant the crop on hills. In no case 
should the plants be set out in sunken pits as is so commonly the practice in 
planting fruit trees in India. The best season for setting out the plants is during 
the rains and they should be made ready beforehand The seed should be sortA 
in pots, baskets, or a nursery, two or threo months before they are required for 
planting out, and probably the most convenient way is to sow it singly in the 
ordinary bamboo transplanting baskets. Whilst young, the plants should be 
watered in moderation as required, and protected from hot dry wind by screens 
or Windbrakes. The land intended to carry the crop should be thoroughly pre¬ 
pared, and, when a suitable time arrives, the seedlings may be set out at a 
distance of 3 feet apart in rows 6 or 7 feet distant from each other. Planted in 
this way, ultimately, if the crop grows well, one half the number will have to be 
*&&6Vtid. When planting out tne seedlings, it has been found useful to lay a 


* tee ttafraa Hail, 6th it&rali 1905, 
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basketful of leaves—not leaf-mould—at the bottom of each hole or pit, and care 
must be taken in setting the plants that the tap root is not injured or twisted. 
If baskets are used for growing the seedlings in, all that is necessary is to slit 
the basket down and to plant the whole without disturbing the roots. If, besides 
the leaves mentioned, a good supply of cattle manure can be placed in eaoh 
bole before setting the seedling, the crop should obtain a good start. During the 
growth of the crop the land between the rows and plants should be kept clean 
and free; and it is possible during the first six months to take a eaten crop; 
such as sweet potatoes or a pulse off it before the cotton plants grow large. It 
is stated that in six months this cotton will grow to 4 feet in height and begin to 
bear, that in a year it will attain to 12 feet and bear heavily. The planting out 
should be so arranged that the bearing comes off in the dry season. After the 
first year, it is recommended that the plants should be pruned back severely so 
as to leave only the main branches. This may be done as soon as the fruiting 
is over, or when the early rains come and new wood will then shoot and bear 
another crop in six months. The plants, if healthy, will live for many years 
and pruning renews their vigour. ” 

Herein lies the salvation of the Travancore ryot if at all. Every 
condition required for the successful cultivation of Caravonica exists 
here. Soil, climate, manure, water and cheap labour are available. Time 
also is on his side, for a six months’ crop cannot tax his patience. His 
imagination too is appealed to, for the profit is fabulous. Above all, Dr. 
Thomatis* genius and help are at his service. 

Other tree products. The fruits of the Alexandrine laurel or 
Punnakkai are used for the extraction of an inferior oil used largely for 
burning lamps. The oil-cake makes an excellent manure. Both the white 
and red varieties of the Guava are met with, but the fruits are full of seeds 
and compare badly with the foreign varieties. Lime and pomegranate are 
found in gardens, though only to a very limited extent. The Murungai is 
largely cultivated, and its fruits known by the name of drum-sticks mostly 
resembling a drumstick, are used in making curries. In fact the climate, 
being very moist, is not suited to fruit culture except in the higher alti¬ 
tudes of the Ghauts. 

Edible Roots. Chena. The soil of Travancore is specially suited |o 
the cultivation of roots, and Chena (Elephant yam) is probably one of the 
oldest cultivated in the country. It is cultivated largely in the Taluqs 
of Minachil, Changanachery, Muvattupuzha, Kunnattur and Kottarakara. 

The ground should be turned to a depth of about one foot and the 
clods broken. Pits each one foot square and f foot deep should then be 
dug up at intervals of three feet, in which dried leaves are heaped arid 
burnt. More than half of the pits should be covered with earth, and then 
the seed-roots cut into four or five pieces are each put in a pit and 
With earth, so that only a small portion of the piece of root may 
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The seed-roots are generally gathered in the month of Dhanu (December). 
ThefibreB on their surface should be cut off and the roots themselves 
arranged one above the other in a part of the house where smoke always 
gets in. The planting season is the New-moon clay in the month of 
Makaram (January). Sometimes the planting is also done in Kumbham 
(February) and Minam (March). 

The seed begins to germinate in Medam (April). During Mithunam 
and Karkadagam (June and July), the earth at the foot of the plant must 
be removed so as to make the roots visible, and fresh cow-dung is placed 
in its stead. A sort of bund round the root should be formed with the 
earth so dug up there in order that the manure may not be washed away 
by the rains. The roots used for curries must be gathered in Vrischigam 
(November), while those to be used as seeds for future cultivation in the 
month of Dhanu (December). 

Boots planted under a shade do not yield good sized Ghems, but grow 
well, i. e., the stem and leaves grow to a large size. Small pieces of 
stones are placed over the stem to prevent this. A full grown plant is 
4 to 6 feet high; a yard from the root the stem branches off into smaller 
stalks, with leaves on all sides. A period of eight to ten months is required 
for the roots to reach full growth. Each pit will yield from 2 to 4 as. 
worth of the root. Some big-sized ones may fetch as high as 6 as. It is 
estimated that about 800 pits can be dug up in an acre of ground. 

There is a variety of this yam called Kattu Ghana, (Dm- 

contium polyphyllum) resembling the Nattu Chena in size. It presents a 
greenish white colour. It is not used for curries and it is exceedingly 
acrid. It is, however, a very valuable medicine in certain diseases especial¬ 
ly piles. 

Chempu or Egyptian Arum. There are several varieties of this tuber 
known* as Tamarakannan, Karuttakannan, Veluttakannan, Injikanrum, 
Nedumkannan, &c., each distinguished from the other by the colour, size 
and nature of the spots in the leaves. The method of cultivation is very 
simple. The ground is first ploughed, and small pits are dug up and ma¬ 
nures thrown into them. The roots are then planted and earth thrown on 
them in small layers. Generally the roots mature in about a year. Some 
varieties, however, require only eight or nine months. The Kantian 
Chempu is the one most largely cultivated. A para of seeds is necessary 
for sowing one quarter of an acre of ground. It will yield from five 
to.ten fold. The ordinary price of a para of seed is worth about 10 
riraat fjitt n or-a little less than 6 as. This is cultivated for curries only. 
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'The tubers which are email and pendulous should be cooked before eating, 
being acrid in the raw state. 

Seevakizhangu or Kubka Kizhangu is a small plant with very small 
tubers grown chiefly in the northern taluqs. Its cultivation is the same 
as that of Ghempu. 

Kao wit, is a long irregularly shaped elongated tuber most esteemed 
in coo king . The creepers are allowed to trail on the branches of trees. 
Two varieties are recognised, one red and the other white. The latter is 
preferred. 

This root is largely cultivated in Kottarakara, Pattanapuram, 
Ghaaganachery, Chengannur, Tiruvalla, Minachil, Muvattupuzha, 
Jfottayara, Todupuzha and Neyyattinkara. The seeds used may be either 
the roots dug out from the earth or the small tubers found on the 
creepers of the plant. The seed-roots should be gathered two months 
before planting, smeared with ashes, dried for five days and kept just 
above the fireplace in order that they may get smoked. The ground is 
first ploughed and small pits dug, in each of which one or two seeds may 
be planted. If the seeds have already sprouted they should not be 
covered with earth; if not, nearly one inch of earth should be thrown over 
the seeds in order to preserve them from being dried up. The sowing of 
the seed generally takes place between January and April. 

The cultivation of the tuber will cost on an average about 12 cash (5 p.), 
while the price of Kachil taken from one pit is 2 chs. (1 a. 1 p.); thus the 
Pet income is 1 ch. 4 c. (8 p.) per pit. The root is considered^very nutritious 
and is eaten largely. There is a tradition that all Travancoreans should 
eat this root in some form or other on the Kartiga day in the month of 
Vriwshigam (November). 

Tapioca (Mai. Marachini). This valuable tuber was introduced ipto 
Travancore only recently. Its present popularity is specially due to the 
exert ion s of H. H. the late Maharajah as First Prince. It is now largely 
cultivated throughout Travancore especially on laterite soils and has 
become the poor mag’s food par excellence. There are several varieties 
divisible into Aviyan that can be easily boiled and Maravans or dark 
ones requiring more time for boiling to remove the deleterious juice. The 
chief varieties are Vella Marachini, Chenkomban, Pacha Aviyan, Ami 
Maravan, Malai Elavan, AvanaTihi Elavan, Thurtivai, Mala 'Veuftf, 
tylikan Marman, KatimravM and Kartya Marachini (footsie White 
'$$3leaves citn&irted). ' ■ ■ • • ’ ' ' ' 
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Tapioca thrives best in laterite soils and in those containing red clay, 
but not in sandy regions. A moist climate is essential to its successful 
cultivation. It is the favourite root with the agricultural ryot. The 
Fulayas, Shanars and other backward classes of South Travancore live 
mainly by this, cultivation. 

After the land is cleared and fenced, trenches are dug, in which out- 
tings are planted, generally during the two monsoon seasons, sometimes 
also in December, but in the latter case the plants require watering till they 
put forth two or three leaves. A dry situation is preferable, otherwise the 
roots may decay and perish. So instead of planting the cuttings in trenches 
the ryots turn the soil and plant them on heaps of earth with trenches 
round for water to gather or flow away. 500 trenches can be dug in an 
acre of land. The crop matures in nine to eleven months. The approximate 
cost of cultivation and the net income per acre of land is given below:— 


Fs. 

Wages of 7 coolies for clearing the land . 10J 

,, 17 „ digging the land a foot deep 25J 

7 „ secondary digging . 10J 

„ 10 „ digging trenches . 15 

Cost of 7 cart-loads of ashes for manure ... ... 84 

„ 7 „ green leaves . 20 

Wages of twenty coolies for weeding four times 

(5 coolies at a time) . 3Q. 

Cost of fencing . ,. 21 

Total expense . 216J 


The total price of the tapioca at the rate of 1J fs. per root for the 500 
roots produced in. an acre comes to fs. 750. Net income from the cultiva¬ 
tion of tapioca in one acre of land is (750—216£) or 5884 fs., approximately 
Rs 75. 

The tuber can te used for food in various ways. Its flour is now 
imported in tins from other countries to be used as food for children in 
Travancore, It, is said to excel in quality many other kinds of flour manu¬ 
factured. in Europe. It is a slight, pleasant, digestible food much used 
in puddings and as a thickener for soups. So many other articles of food 
which were once very costly, but not so nourishing as this flour, have now 
losk, their value, after the introduction of this useful food. Its dried 
le^s,a^e,us(pid for manuring the banana plantains. Tapioca root freely 
ep|ppB ti&mwoi the. genuine Malayali for his conjee and meal. In 
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fact the poorer classes almost entirely live upon it. Cut into small bits 
and dried in the sun it can be kept for a long time without being spoiled. 

' Sweet potato (Sarkaravalli). This grows well in all lands Where 
tapioca is cultivated. But generally wet lands with alluvium are used 
for raising this root. The field is divided into plots half a foot high from 
the surface. Plants or creepers are cut into bits of one foot in length 
with two or three nodes, and planted. Ashes and cow-dung mixed with 
earth constitute the chief manure. The planting takes place generally in 
May during the prevalence of the S. W. monsoon. If there be no 
rain the plants require watering once in eight days and the tendrils 
occasionally pruned. As the tubers ripen, the leaves and stems become 
yellow and the leaves fall off. The chief differences in the cultivation of 
tapioca and sweet potato are that in the latter case the pits must be 
covered with dry leaves two inches thick and then earth must be spread 
over the leaves so that they may not be blown away by the wind, and 
that the plants require watering once in a week or as often as necessary. 

The plant thrives well in the rainy season and yields root at the 
latest in four months. The yield from a pit varies from one to four pounds 
and an acre of ground can hold more than 4,000 pits. There are generally 
two crops a year. 

The tuber about 4 or 5 inches long and about 2 inches round 
resembles the potato though not so dry. It is sweet, palatable and nutritious 
containing saccharine matter. The herbage is employed for feeding cattle. 
There are two chief varieties, one with red tubers and the other with 
white. The former is the better food. 

Potato (Urulakkizhangu) is an exotic and is not grown by the natives. 
The planting community have introduced it in small quantities on the hills. 

Arrowroot. This grows almost wild and in great abundance, but its 
economic uses are not yet fully appreciated by the people. A farinaceous 
substance is procured from the roots, which resembles the English arrow- 
root both in appearance and virtues. The flour when finally powdered 
mid boiled in milk is an excellent diet for invalids and children, and 
can also be used for cakes, puddings, &c. The mode of preparation is-briefly 
as follows:— “ The tubers are first scraped on a rough stick, generally 
part of tiie stem of the common rattan, or any plant with rough prickles 
to serve the same purpose. Thus pulverised, the flour is thrown into ft 
Chatty of water when it is kept for about two hours, all impurities. being 
et^efhlly removed from the surface. It is then taken out and agam pttt 
into fresh water, and so on for the space of about four or five day* 33* 
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flour is ascertained to have lost its bitter taste when a yellowish tinge is 
communicated to the water, the whole being again stirred up, again 
strained through a piece of coarse cloth and put in the sun to dry. It is 
then ready for use.” 

Among other tubers, mention may be made of Cherukizhangu , Nana- 
Jcizhangu , and Pidikizhangu , all roots of the same creeper species with 
very slight differences. Chanakizhangu and Mukkizhangu are other minor 
roots. All these are eaten by the natives in several preparations. 

Vegetables. The common vegetables are the Brinjals ( Kathirij , 
cluster beans (Chini Avarai ), cucumber (Vellari), lady’s-finger (Vendai), 
snake-gourd ( Pudalai ), bitter-gourd ( Pavaikai ), the drum-stick ( Mu run- 
gai), the pumpkin ( Mattan ), &c. All these are grown in compounds 
or in special gardens set apart for the purpose as in South Travancore. 
Special local varieties of the pumpkin, known as Mattan , Elavan , 
Tadiyan , Neikumpalan and Kumpalan , are also cultivated. In some 
parts sweet and water melons are mixed along with the above as an 
auxiliary crop. 

Oil crops. Gingelly (Sans. Tila). This crop is generally raised on 
dry land. The ground is prepared about July or August; after ploughing 
the soil three or four times and manuring, the seeds are sown broadcast and 
ploughed in. No irrigation is needed. Two good rains with an interval 
of one month will give a fair crop. Weeding should be done while the 
plants are under growth, and four months after sowing they are pulled 
up and stacked for about a week. They are then exposed to the 
sun for three days but collected again into a heap at nights, and after 
every two days* drying in the sun they are kept a day in the heap. By 
this means the capsules covering the seeds burst of themselves and the 
seed falls to the ground. The seed is then sold to the oil-monger to press 
the oil out of it. Sometimes a sesamum crop is reared on paddy lands 
during the months of Kumbham, Minam and Medam (February to April), 
and a good crop is often obtained. But the tendency of the crop is to 
exhaust the soil. 

The oil is expressed by means of the ordinary country mills or 
Ohtkku worked by bulls. There are two varieties of the seed, the black 
and the red one. The plant with the black seed stands first and yields the 
largest percentage of oil. The oil is one of the most valuable of Indian 
^tegbtable oils.’ It will keep for many years without becoming rancid in 
In South India it is chiefly used in cooking, for anointing 

body,’ for burning lamps, for brightening andi fixing colours. But 
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in Travancore the cocoanut oil is preferred for cooking and. burning 
purposes. -For medicinal purposes the gingelly oil is reckoned quiteequalto 
©life tal, especially in the treatment of ulcers and wounds. The seed, is 
gently fried and also made into flour, which is mixed with jaggery and 
formed into cakes. The oil cake or Punnack is given to the cattle; mixed 
with sugar it is also sometimes eaten. 

The gingelly crops are peculiarly liable to attacks of sap-wonhB, blight, 

&c. The returns are always easy and quiok. Hence the Tamil proverb 

} 

gftSsirjipeufir GTqg eSetn^m^QeuvkrQih. 

" A poor man should sow gingelly for seven years. ’’ 

gbound-nijt (Nilakkadala). This also yields an oil which is a good 
substitute for olive oil and well adapted for the preparation of ointments. 
This oil is larg?ly used for adulterating gingelly oil. But it is not grown 
in Travancore. Attempts are being made to introduce the seed in the 
Government Agricultural Demonstration Farm at Trivandrum. 

Castor-oil plant (. Amanakku ). Two varieties of seeds are recognised, 
distinguished in the Vernacular as small and large. The oil made from 
the small seeded variety is viscid, nearly colourless and has a peculiar 
bland oily taste with a slight nauseous smell, that of the other is much 
thicker, more or less of brown colour and has an acrid and very disagree¬ 
able nauseous taste and odour. The former is the castor oil used for 
medicinal purposes while the latter is only used as a lamp oil. The crops 
sore raised in South Travancore, but the major portion of the local demand 
is only met by importation from Tinnevelly and other parts. 

Laurel ( Punna ). Brown soil is best fitted for the cultivation 
of the laurel tree. It is cultivated in gardens mainly for its oil which 
ia copimonly used for burning. The ripe fruits are made into garlands 
and. hung over the hearth. When dried they are taken out and after life 
husk is separated are used as seed. The laurel trees are also planted in 
sandy soils. The only manures used are ashes and dry leaves. The young 
tree should be watered for three years. It yields two crops in the yea r, 
wad when planted in* suitable soils there is an annual yield «f two hrifeih* of 
fruits per .tree. The tree as grown in great abundance in the EranielTalaq. 
J»good seasons the coat per thousand is 2$ chs. ority •*. - - -There** anot h er 
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> < The aeedf contain nearly 60 per eent. of a fixed oil which is used for 
bwning and medicinal purposes. It is manufactured in large quantities 
ip, Travancore especially in the Southern Division. The oil is of a dark 
green colour with a disagreeable odour. 

Among other oils, the cocoanut oil has already been referred to in 
detail. One known as the Maravetti oil is extracted from the seeds of a 
certain tree of the same name. Oil is also extracted from the Iluppa 
(Bassia longifolia) seeds and used for religious purposes. Niger, linseed, 
safflower and rape-seed used for the extraction of oil are not indigenous. 

Sugars. Palmyha. The palmyra is much planted in the drier dis¬ 
tricts of South Travancore. What the cocoanut is to North Travaneore» 
the palmyra is to the southern districts. It is largely grown in the 
Taluqs of Tovala, Agastisvaram, Eraniel and Vilavankod. 

The palmyra is a tall variety of the palm with a stiff radiating head of 
fan-shaped leaves; it is straight like the date and the areca, 40 to 100 
feet high with a girth of nearly 5J feet at the bottom and 2£ feet at 
the top, and hence it is the largest palm in India next to the Caryota 
Urens or Bastard Sago. It flourishes best in inferior and especially sandy 
and acrid ground where scarcely anything else will grow. The ground is 
first ploughed in furrows, and pits half a foot deep are dug in which the 
nut is planted. One fruit may contain from one to four nuts, which may 
be planted separately or collectively. The planting is generally done in 
March or April. No sort of manure is used to bring up the young 
plant; only the soil around is occasionally stirred. The planting should 
be done in an open space and slightly apart. The nut remains in the 
ground for three months when its outer coating decays, and the primary 
root shoots into the soil and the first leaves shoot up. The soil should 
then be raked and care taken to protect it from cattle. Sometimes a 
number of nuts are put into a pit for the purpose of utilising the first 
sprout called Panamkizhangu (palmyra-root) which is boiled and eaten 
by the poor. It is a favourite with the low caste people. If the fruit is 
allowed to remain for three months after its first appearance it becomes 
unbdible. 

; The palmyra begins to yield from its twenty-fifth year; in exceptional 
eases when the soil is Very favourable, it takes only fifteen or sixteen years. 
It 4* a VetahoB saying that the man who plants a palmyra never enjoys its 
fi>ttite, whieh Evidently-means that it takes so long to bear. It is said to live 
‘jUft fcearfotfahuudred years. It is always dioecious, that is to say, bearing 
and fUttfl*. flfWehr 'ett 'sejihrate plants, one tree"producing only barren 
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or staminiferous flowers, another bearing the pistil and fruits. The 
flowering season is generally the hot months of March and April. Sonne 
trees flower also in the cold season. “ The male flowers are minute and 
are produced between scales closely set on a branched flower stalk; each 
stalk is estimated to bear 90,000, and as there are usually seven of these 
on each tree, the male flowers on a single tree are probably 630,000 in 
number, but not one of these produces a fruit, the fruiting or female 
palms bear on each flowering stalk from ten to twenty fruits, about ten of 
these branches are produced in a year, so that over 200 fruits are some¬ 
times obtained from a single tree.” The fruit is large, round and black 
and consists in the interior of an insipid gelatinous pellucid kind of pulp 
,and generally contains three good-sized nuts or seeds. 

The uses of the palmyra are manifold. A Tamil poem called the 
Taula Vilasam enumerates as many as eight hundred and one purposes 
to which it may be applied. Indeed it is reckoned inferior in usefulness 
only to the bamboo and the cocoanut. The best known among the uses 
is of the fermented liquor called toddy which constitutes the chief value 
to the native inhabitants. 

The sap or juice is very abundant and is obtained by wounding the 
spadix or the young flowering branch and tying on an earthen chatty to 
the stump, into which the juice runs. Every morning it is emptied and 
replaced, the stem being again cut, the vessel placed as before until the 
whole has been gradually exhausted and cut away. The sap when col¬ 
lected before sunrise is known as Patani and is drunk as a mild 
saccharine refreshing beverage. But soon after sunrise it undergoes a 
vinous fermentation and becomes converted into the intoxicating drink, 
toddy. The vessel is generally plastered with chunam to prevent the 
fermentation, but if allowed to remain long the liquor becomes intoxicant. 
The sap is collected only for six months in the year ending with January. 
It is from this liquor that sugar is extracted; the juice is boiled down 
and solidified in cans placed near the hearth so that it may remain at 
a gentle heat. This is jaggery, Pamvellam or Karuppatti. Three pot¬ 
fuls of liquor yield one piece of jaggery, which is worth from half to 
one chuckram. This is largely used for medicinal purposes and py^eeten- 
ing drinks. Arrack is usually distilled from the,,jaggery. The sugar 
is first broken ,up and put in water for four days to ferment. , It is 
then boiled in an earthen pot, the vapour being caught in a bamboo 
|ube .which falls into .another vessel in which the Uquor is coolefi^^d 
Condensed. This operation is repeated a second time whin ueoeMtfy. 
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•, ‘ The leaves which are cut after eight or ten years according to the 

nature of the soil, are used for thatching houses and making baskets, 
mats and fans; also for writing on with a style, for which purpose 
they are taken while tender, and the flat portions being cut into strips 
and freed from the ribs and woody tendons, are boiled and dried first 
in the shade and afterwards in the sun. They are then made smooth 
by being damped and then repeatedly drawn between two blocks of wood. 
All the Sacred Books of the Hindus, and all old State accounts are still 
secured, written on these leaves or Olas as they are called. Palm leaf books 
which are generally two feet long and two inches broad are said to last some¬ 
times four hundred or five hundred years if well preserved. The petioles of 
the fronds yield strong and durable fibres which are employed for making 
twine and small ropes. The fruit when young and green is cut open, 
and the immature seeds are cut out of the fleshy part. Each seed then 
forms a thin, soft, pulpy shell filled with juice; the pulpy matter as well 
as the juice are cool, refreshing and pleasant to the taste, but when the 
fruit ripens, the nut hardens and the matter inside, becomes insipid. The 
stems when old are very hard and capable of taking a fine polish. For 
house-building and various domestic purposes the timber is very useful. 
It is used chiefly for rafters, pillars, joints and reapers protected from 
moisture and greatly esteemed especially when of good age. The timber 
of the female tree is the hardest and best, while that of the male tree is 
never used unless it be very old. From the structure of the fibres, the 
stem splits easily in the direction of its length, but it is capable of support¬ 
ing very heavy cross strains. But hard as the wood is, the large Carpen¬ 
ter-bee (Xylocopa) delights in boring it. 

The Naladiyar, an ancient Tamil work containing 400 verses or 
epigrams or morals, and considered of equal authority with the Kural, 
though inferior to it in sentiment and language, has the following stanza 
regarding the palmyra palm:— 

seni—iuiriuirir i6L.i9p SQpsSesTiuiir ; Grcfasr 
jj)«mt_iu/Mur/r O^iaS&sr jyBssrtuir;— pZSsoiwnuirir 
ermremqjjLb Qutm8ssar(2uir®ir /SL~t~<^rr€ir $tLu.Qp 
Qpire&remU) c_«»L_iun-/f Qpiri—irLp 

In’other words, friendship with some men must be daily cultivated, for 
Otherwise it foils ; of these the lowest type the areca palm is the emblem, for 
it requires daily care and irrigation. Others must be attentively considered 
for-some time till friendship has become a fixed habit; of these the medium 
tyff cocOa ptdm is the emblem, for it requires constant care in its earlier 
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stagesocdy.. Others once friends are friends for ever; of these the highest 
type, the . palmyra is the emblem. - Planted in the sandy plain it requires 
npcare and is of incalculable value to South India. 


The areca requires daily care, the cocoanut occasional care, whife'the 
palmyra no care after planting though its uses are countless. This may 
be the case with the areca of the dry districts; but the Trattacdre 
areca requires no care whatever. 

. f 

Suoabcane. This is cultivated on a large scale in the Talugs of 
Alangad, Kottayam and Tiruvalla. It grows well on a good loam or light 
clay. The ground is prepared in August or September; the chief re¬ 
quisites are frequent ploughing of the soil, much manuring and careful 
removal of weeds; a too dry or too wet season is injurious to the sugar* 
cane. Soon after the cutting season in February or March, the cane is 
made into cuttings, and these are planted in the sites got ready, after 
having been allowed to sprout by putting them in water and afterwards 
covering them with straw. They generally sprout in the course of five 
days. The cane attains its full growth in one year, when it is out and 
sent to the mills for manufacturing sugar. The cane should be cut 
before it flowers, as the flower destroys the value of the cane. According 
to a. Tamil proverb:— 

« QuqpiBjQaojgjdeo iSt/aikjcn&U) yj&fd jjppsu&r &(£ri>LjuyGutr4». ” 


,r Though born ifl a high family, a fool is like a sugarcane flower " (4. 
he kills the reputation of the family). The sugarcane is one of the largest 
of the grosses growing from 8 to 12 feet in height and acquiring a diameter 
of one to two inches, and the sugar is contained in the loose cellular juicy 
pith with which the stalk is filled. The juice is extracted by means of 
mills known as Aulai. “ The native sugar mill is generally of wood with 
two uprights, one revolving round the other, between which the cane is 
pressed. Bullocks walk round and cause the mill to revolve. The cone is 
cut into pieces about two cubits long. These are inserted between the 
uprights, when the sap flows down, and the crushed cane comes out above. 
Each piece is crushed three times. A vat beneath the min catches -the 
juice. As soon as fhe vat is full, the juice is taken out in pots, poured 
into a vessel and boiled. When the juice has boiled for three or four 


.fyoues it, becomes jaggery. It is then poured into a long, wooden trough 
$£d.ileffcto cool. When it .has cooled it is stirred with wooden, trowalsito 


to hacden. It is. then made with thehaad into balls and soeoldi” 

oC aUm s#oshag}fte.i«iee 'y$d- on^popnd.afjaggere-w 

s^'t?h®.ptoperLyrige46.t0 20 bandy loads ofcanes offtihfcttt 
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a hogshead of sugar (760*~120G lbs,). In Trnvancore no sugar is 
manufactured, either coarse or refined, but only jaggery or molasses. 

There are two kinds of sugarcane, the purple and the white. The 
white is succulent, yields a more watery juice than the other and is more 
largely cultivated. The red is hard rinded, yields a sweet and rich juice 
of a darkish colour though sparingly, and is hard to press. The latter is 
mostly used for religious purposes and in medicine. Two kinds of sugar 
are manufactured in Travancore, viz., Oondasarkarai (solid sugar made into 
small balls) and Patiyansarkarai (sugar in a semi-liquid form). A third 
variety known as Manattiri (of sand-like consistency), intermediate 
between the two, is also prepared sometimes for purposes for which the 
liquid sugar is used. Owing to the dampness of the climate even the 
solid sugar does not keep long without turning viscid. The planting 
seasons are Vrischigam (Nov.-Dee.) and Kumbham (Feb.-Mar.) and the 
milling season, the months of Dhann and Makaram (Dec.-Jan.) extending 
to Kumbham in some cases. 

The sugarcane is fattening and makes excellent fodder for cattle and 
horses which eat it greedily. The stalks are also chewed by the natives. 
The common raw sugar or molasses is more nutritious than the refined 
sugar, as crystallisation lessens its food value. It is estimated that the net 
profits amount to about Rs. 60 per acre of sugarcane cultivation. 


Bill Produce. Planting industry. The history of planting in¬ 
dustry * in Travancore is one of deep interest. About 1864 A. D. tea was 
tried as an experimental measure in the Government Gardens at Peer- 
made along with coffee and cinchona. The plant flourished but not 
sufficiently well to induce the Government to continue the experiment 
without ultimate loss. The difficulty lay in the curing of the leaf as no 
sufficiently experienced manipulators were to be found to carry on the 
culture successfully. European planters had already settled in the country 
aboi*t Peermade, and the first clearing for coffee was made by Mr. 
J. D. Munro on the Hope Estate in 1862, followed immediately by 
General Stevenson on Woodlands, Robert Baker on Stag Brook and F. G. 
Bicbardaon, Twyford. These were the pioneers of coffee planting in 
Travancore, of whom the last alone survives and still resides on Peermade 
which bas been his home without a break for well nigh forty-three years. 
Th^ . Peermade Hills originally belonged to the Rajah or Chief of Punjar, 
Travancore Government took over the whole district 

? account <4 thn history of Fl&«tiog i u Travancore, I have mainly relied 

f^rjaijbed to me by Ur. IV 0, Richardson, one of the oldest otour planter* <* the 
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in exchange for a certain amount of paddy lands near Kottayam. The 
Government have rendered every help to the planters by opening up rotyds, 
traces, &c., throughout the district; which has led to the circulation of 
enormous European capital in the country and additional revenue to the 
State. ... .... There was a time, when, starting from Kottayam on his 

pony to ride to Peermade there were only six places on the long and 
weary track of 45 miles where a planter could obtain fire to light his cheroot! 
Now,. however, along the whole length of the road there are houses and 
gardens, and a thriving population, the great majority of whom would, 
readily admit the fact that the origin of their prosperity was Peermade, or 
in. other words, the planters. ” There is now a properly bridged and 
metalled road right from Kottayam to the Peermade Ghauts constructed 
at an enormous cost. 


The coffee seed for the first three Estates mentioned above was 
procured from the Wynaad, while for the last, the proprietors secured 
seed and plants from some old coffee trees growing in native compounds 
of Kottayam, and being unable to commence work on the hills owing to 
the lateness of the season when they arrived in India, they made nurseries 
in the low country, and when their new clearing was ready had the plants 
carried up to the estate on coolies’ heads. Though the trees from which 
the seed was obtained were grown in the ordinary nature, never topped 
or pruned, the result was in every way highly satisfactory. “ The first 
clearings not only did well and bore handsome crops for over 30 years, 
but the old trees are still in existence, having outlived hundreds of acres 
planted up subsequently on various estates with seed procured from all 
parts of South India. Owing to bad crops and worse prices, the old 
place has of late years been more or less abandoned, but will, doubtless, 
ere long, take a new lease of life and be as successful as a tea-garden as it 
had been as a coffee estate. ” 

In 1866 the proprietor of the Twyford Estate sold his share and 
.migrated to the Periyar valley, some ten miles to the east of the Peermade 
plateau, where he opened up three blocks, viz., Ckathee Kamum (the 
first block of land sold by auction under the first rules for the acquisition of 
land on the Travancore Hills), Chenkara and Pay Kanvum. For About 
pipe years grand crops were obtained, 10 to 15 cwts. per acre. Not 
only was the yield highly satisfactory, but the quality of the coffee also 
WW,particularly fine. “ Nor is this to be wondered at, for the climate 

soil of the Periyar valley is simply perfect for coffee. As to the soil, 
difficult to find, $nd in proof of the statement ff%ty 
is mentioned that the writer has most successfully grown paddy wipta 
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Jfieiff of*seventy-five bushels to the acre; barley, pronounced by ah English 
feitaer tn whom samples were sent, as equal to any he had ever grown 
pekrn, pittas, peaches, figs, oranges, limes and every variety of English 
&4d iteitiW vegetables.** Coffee was the chief crop of the other planting 
districts’ also, which had been formed one by one. But bad times soon 
,andin 1*879 the leaf disease appeared and its ravages became terri¬ 
bly serious, and although every one hoped that by higher cultivation and 
by* adopting every known means of killing the parasite, the pest would be 
eventually got rid of, their hopes were not realised, and the planters 
deserted their coffee estates one by one and took to the cultivation of tea 
fob which the soil and climate of the country is so eminently fitted, and 
with the happiest of results. “ With a soil and climate in every way 
suitable for its production,continues Mr. Bichardson, M it was not un¬ 
natural that the planters * thoughts should turn to tea; and the glowing 
reports, received from other parts of the country, of the successful culti¬ 
vation of the tea plant, coupled with the strong recommendations of the 
writer* who had made a tour through the Nilgiris in the latter part of 
where he had met a very old* friend who had large experience in tea 
in Aftaaro and who had lately settled in Kotagiri, where he had introduced 
several improvements in tea culture and manufacture,—Mr. E. J. C. Brace of 
Catesfield is the planter referred to—induced Mr. J. M. Parker of Penshurst 
ip open up a small clearing of twenty-five acres which he planted from seed 
procured from Catesfield. Mr. C. J. Maltby at the Mount and Mr. 
BV GL, Jtichardapn at the Ghauts, put down a couple of maunds of seed, 
wbhrb they procured from Catesfield, and in course of time seed from these 
trona was produced in large quantities, for which there was great demand 
throughout Travancore. In the case of the 'Penshurst* and ‘Mount* 
Seed* it simply proved the salvation of the proprietors who were enabled 
hg the large and profitable sales made, to tide over several years of what, 
btyt for the tea seed, would have been terribly hard times.** 

In the Peermade Districts there are now about 8,000 acres of tea, as 
compared only 500 acres of coffee land of which a large proportion is 
remunerative. In later years Messrs, Parker and Acworth were 
te introduce the indigenous tea, procured from North India into 
the district, the latter having planted the whole of Amakul from seed of 
that description. 

^ much for coffee,end tea. About forty or forty-five years ago the ser- 
l^cqs df^r. ISdclyeft the Superintendent of the Government Cinchona Planta- 
m ”on l&e ilgiiis were! placed at the disposal of tlje Travancore Govern- 
iSStft wrfal 4 f view to tus" reporting on the ‘suitability or otherwise of 

Tek IK. 
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Pfefermade for the cultivation of Cinchona. That officer’s report was so 
unfavour&hle that many of the planters were deterred from experimenting 
further in the matter. But that this opinion was absolutely mistaken is 
clearly shown by the fact that about twenty-five years ago cinchona vris 
again tried and largely planted on several estates, and only a few years ago, 
the Fair-field Estates harvested a nice crop of bark which realised very fair 
prices in the European markets. 

In 1903 two clearings were made and opened in rubber by Messrs 
J. Murphy and H. D. Deane in a valley at the foot of the Peermade Hills, 
and now several applications for the cultivation of Bubber and superior 
varieties of cotton have been made to Government and are under consider¬ 
ation. From reports received there is every reason to believe that the 
cultivation of these new products will turn out a great success. 

There are at present three main planting districts, namely the Kannan 
Devan Hills in North Travancore, the Central Travancore including the 
Peermade Hills, Minachil and Changanachery, and the South Travancore 
District including the sub-districts of Shencotti, Ponmudi and Ashamboo. 
The total number of tea plantations on the 31st December 1904 was 66, 
and the total area under cultivation was 24,711'57 acres, while the area 
taken up by planters, but not under tea cultivation, was 12,660T7 
acres. 

Tea (Thea viridis). As already stated, the first attempt to 
introduce the cultivation of the tea plant in Travancore was made in 
1864 in the experimental gardens at Peermade, but it was only’ ifter 
the failure of the coffee cultivation on account of bad seasons and a 
virulent attack of the leaf disease in 1875 that the planters’ exertions 
were seriously turned to the cultivation of tea as a substitute for the now 
moribund coffee. Tea is extensively cultivated in the Kannan Devan 
Hills (North Travancore), Peermade Hills, Minachil and Changanachery 
(Central Travancore) as also the Districts of Shencottah, Ponmudi and 
Ashamboo (South Travancore). 

Varieties. There are three marked varieties of the tea plant, the 
indigenous Assam, the Chinese and a hybrid between the two; of these 
the indigenous comes first in point of excellence, then the hybrid and 
only lastly the Chinese. 

Climate and soil. The tea plant is a very hardy one and possesses an 
adaptability to all climates or soils though it will not thrive in all. Tea 
grows best in a warm, moist and comparatively equable climate where 
rains are frequent and copious; a climate that favours' tropical pniftuiqn 
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of jungle growth is the most favourable for the cultivation of tea. The 
plant delights in sunshine and thrives best when subject to alternate 
phowers and hot sun. It can scarcely have too much rain provided 
the water always runs off quickly, and hence sloping grounds are consider¬ 
ed better than flat ones.. Undulating well watered tracts where the rain 
escapes freely, yet without washing away the soil, are considered the most 
valuable for tea gardens. 

The tea plant has no fascination for any particular soil, as it has a 
wonderful facility for adapting itself to any ground as in China 
where it is generally grown on land which will produce nothing else. But 
the plant does flourish better in some than in others. The following 
qualities in soils are recommended for the most successful cultivation of 
tea *:— 

(1) It should be friable, i. c., easily divided in all its parts. 

(2) It should have a small proportion of sand in it; not enough to 
make it what is called a sandy soil, but enough when spread on the palm 
of the hand, wetted and wiped off, to show sandy particles glistening in 

the sunshine. 

(3) It should be of a porous nature as opposed to a clayey one, i. c. t 
it should not be the sort of soil which, when it has been wetted and 

dried in the sun, cakes together and splits. 

(4) It should be of the light garden mould nature absorbing moisture 
quickly, and easily pervious to air and heat. 

(5) It must be of moderately ferruginous nature, i. a ., the iron red 

must not be very much developed in it. 

(6) It must be a rich soil with plenty of nourishment in it. It can 
scarcely be too rich. The best soil is that which is not very clayey and in 
which stones are found, as they facilitate drainage. 

The question of elevation is an important one. The higher the 
estates are situated, the less the produce they generally yield. But the 
flavour of tea is decidedly improved by elevation; teas of 6,000 feet 
elevation will, other conditions being equal, have a higher and more 
delicate flavour than those of 4,000 feet. 

Cultivation. The first thing to be done when commencing tea planta¬ 
tion is to Clear the forest. This is usually begun in November during the 
dry weather and continues unti' December or January. The trees are felled 

ft il fol L> ' I — *. ■ 4* « "I ■ " . . - .. . . . . - . . I , .... 

r *» India. PnUi»h*d in 1866 by ffigginbothnm & Co., P»$e U, 
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•a€ their, branches topped off and-the whole left to dry for about rtwolasaiiit ha 
when the debris is burnt. 

In the meantime the nurseries are prepared either from seed 
Ideally or from Assam or possibly the more valuable indigenous seed'from 
Manapuri. Great care must be taken in the selection of the tdtte 'for the 
seed-beds. Water most be procurable at an adjacent epot and utfigbet 
level, so that it can by cutting a channel in the ground fee afldWeS %d‘i*fi- 
gatethe bed plentifully, and soil must also be good. It should unite as far 
as possible the three essential qualities of lightness, friability and richness. If 
the elevation of the garden is above 4,000 ft, the nurseries should-hQ placed 
(tn the lowest favourable site, and the aspect should be anything between 
&ast and South. The ground should be thoroughly well dug to the depth of a 
foot or so and laid out into beds raised a foot high and 3 ft. wide with a path¬ 
way between each. The seed is sown at intervels of from 3 to 4 inches 
and 3 inches deep in parallel trenches about 4 inches apart. The nurseries 
require much attention and watering. No separate manuring is required, 
‘’the asheS of burnt debris forming the manure. The beds should'be 
Watered every fourth or fifth day; but too heavy a rush bf Water 
should be avoided. 

In a month’stime the seedlings appear, when the beds shouldbe watered 
Slightly once a week, and this should be continued until a shower Of rain 
renders it unnecessary. The plants have to be of nine or twelve months' 
growth prior to being planted, and in the case of seed, it should be planted 
between June and October so as to be ready for transplanting from the 
nursery to the clearings. 


The further operations are thus described by Mr. Justice . Hunt 
in an article in the Malabar Quarterly Review on “Tea Cultivation 

i 1 < 

in Southern India”:— 


“ The next step is the construction of roads and surface drubs. At the'same 
timA the operation of ‘ lining ’ and ‘ holing ’ is commenced. The drains out us uall y 
atiorty feet intervals at a gradient of one in fifteen; this gives to diagonal line from 
the ridge of the watershed to the line of the water course. The roads -are set *t 
a gradient of one in eight to one in ten and are cut as required. Having thus 
mapped out the ground, the process of ‘lining’ ahd ‘holhlg’ is commenced. Tifift 
consists of taking out the intervening spaces with parallel hnes &ndiovosaxagttiram 
so as to make out squares of four feet side from the centre of each Juste. .*$hnM. 
holes are dug eighteen inches deep, and are filled in with surface soil. into which 
thAsbrubs areplanted with the first rams of the souttewtefc mooitaowlf**. v. in 
JMr.< Gnoepianted,the shrubs -are. aUowed.to grow tor ttoe^^ewsiaodjira 
jpocadtonally cut down so as to increase their .lateral growth. Then at the end of 
MM TrihorWteri«ete%hBt'teWCW 
ia wising orier; she pruning- takes place, ordinarily onee in every nifatoftti 
Bftrifife’oj? ¥#6 ybirt. ■ '' W 4 *■ 









.: '*t Tfae operation of plucking consists of taking the tender shoots. These 
shoots, comprise three to four leaves, inclusive of the tip or undeveloped leaf or 
‘'bud'. the plucker gathers the tip and the next two or three leaves below, tak- 
ittgcare to leave one leaf on the stem, in order that the new shoot for the neit 
plucking may spring therefrom. The tip and first leaf give what is known sp 
orange pekoe , the second and third leaves yielding the blend known as pekoe 
OCkd ptokob souchong. 


* flaying gathered the leaves in baskets, they are taken to the factory, Whottr* 
Otii tong topsfcairs room, they are spread out thinly on to jute Hessian tattler 
Xtem tattves are placed in layers one above the other at intervals of six inches 
distance apart. The surplus hot air from the ‘drier ’ in the lower room is utilised 
by being drawn up into the Withering room by means of fans to assist iti the 
Withering process. The withering process may l>e said to take about sixteen 
hours, but in a measure depends upon the weather. A good ‘ wither ' reduces 
the leaf into the flexibility of a kid-glove. 


M After the withering is complete, the leaves are taken downstairs, and are 
placed in a roller. This process lasts from about an hour to an hour and a half. 
Thifc 4 roller * it a machine consisting of a huge cylindrical brass box, the base of 
which is given a rotatory movement and has the effect of breaking the cells of 
the leaf and of giving it the necessary twist. 

44 The next stage is to allow tho leaves to ferment for a short time after 
which they are put into the ‘ drier,’ a very formidable looking machine, contain¬ 
ing a dozen or so of wire gauze trays upon which they are spread. The machine 
hi heated up to 220 ° Fahrenheit and the heat is drawn down through the trays 
by means of an exhaust fan, and the surplus air is filtered through the withering 
room above stairs in the manner already described. The tea leaves are now 
Virtually ready for the market and the process of preparation is thus complete. 

44 The next phase is sorting the loaves into the different classes of tea, Which 
18 done by passing them through a wire mesh cylinder divided into compartments, 
each compartment containing a different sizo mesh. The finor the loaf, the finer 
the tea. The tea is then gathered and stored in different large bins and as the 
quantity stored becomes sufficient for a ‘ break ’ or one hundred chests, it is taken 
out, re-fired and packed for the London markets.” 

Yield* Tiie average annual yield per plant is very variable, but may 
be ‘Stated at about one-fifth of a pound of finished tea under favourable cin> 
c umat aacea. An acre may contain from 2,100 to 27.00 mature plants and 
heUdelihe yield per acre may be taken to be about 400 lbs. per annum. The 
co$ of {production and manufacture also varies in different plantations 
according to their condition and the care and skill displayed in their 
management i The average cost of cultivating a tea plantation in Travan- 
core will be Rs» 600 an acre and the net profit Rs. 58. 

Commercial varieties . There are two commercial varieties of tea, 
ttt#.* black tea and green tea. Under the former are included, flowery 
pekoe* orange pekoe, pekoe, pekoe souchang, souchang, congou andbohea; 
while Under the latter come gunpowder, imperial, hyson, young hyson, 
hyson skin and caper* The names Under each variety indicate in general 
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ft gradation of qualities from the fine and delicate product of the young 
leaf-bud up to the hard and woody expanded and partly-grown leaf. In 
Travancore as in the whole of India the manufacture of green tea is com¬ 
paratively little prosecuted. 


Insects injurious to tea. Of the insects injurious to the tea-plant, the 
most destructive, especially to the seedlings, is the Paddle-cricket which 
burrows itself to a great depth during the day and makes its raids in the 
plants at night nipping them off close to the ground and destroying 
thousands of seedlings in one night. These insects are destroyed either 
by digging them out of their holes or by inserting the poison (cyanide of 
potassium) therein and closing up the orifice with a stake firmly driven 
down it. There are also other enemies such as caterpillars, bugs and ants, 
especially the white-ant, but these are not injurious to such a degree as 
the Paddle-cricket. These are bred in myriads in the jungle wood cut 
down and allowed to lie and rot in the land.; the only method of check¬ 
ing their ravages therefore is by keeping the plantations perfectly clean 
without any dead wood. A kind of weevil also destroys the tea-plant by 
piercing the stem and boring a complete circle round it just at its junction 
with the surface of the soil. The plant attacked assumes a drooping 
posture with the leaves turned yellow. An application of lime and water 
or whitewash round the stem at its base may occasionally recover the 
plant by killing the insect. 


Present prospects. The accompanying statement gives particulars of 
the production of tea in Travancore during the Calendar year 1904 as 
compared with that of the previous year. Though the number of plan¬ 
tations on the 31st December 1904 was only 66 against 71 of the previous 
year, yet there has been an appreciable increase under all the other items. 
The total area under tea cultivation was 24,711'57 acres against 24,579*75 
acres*, the quantity of uncured leaf amounted to 35,911,951 lbs. against 
28,140,616 lbs., and the quantity of manufactured tea was. 9,073,880 lbs. 
against T, 241,638 lbs. in 1903. The quantity of green tea manufactured is 
very small being only 1,595 lbs. against 9,072,285 lbs. of black tea. 



Statement of the Production of Tea in Travancore during the calendar year 1904. 
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A correspondent of the Madras Mail who h& had many years' ex¬ 
perience in tea-planting in the Travancore Hills, recently supplied to that 
paper some interesting notes with reference to the prospects of the 
Travancore tea industry. The following are extracts from his letter 

“ I should say that tea prospects for 1905 are good as regards quantity, but 
the 4 wintering * the bushes have bad from the recent excessive drought is bound 
to mean abnormal flushes from now on to the burst of the monsoon, which will 
mean that the tea will be of comparatively poor quality. ... ... Teas fr®n this 

District nearly all go to London, which for all practical purposes is the only 

S lace where ^nanciali arrangements can be made by planters. The four anna 
uty shuts qs out of Colombo to all intents and purposes, as selling in Bond 
is always agaSnst the seller. As regards Calcutta, the cost of sending tea there 
is prohibitive, unless prices are a good deal ahead of Colombo or London,, which 
they are not. Travancore teas vary considerably in the elevation at which 
they are grown, which is from 2,000 to 7,000 teet. Some of the teas grown 
on the higher slopes are \ery ‘ flavoury ’ and nice drinking teas, which, could 
the public get them direct, would command good prices. ... Most of our teas go 
in the Clan Line Steamers, as our shipping facilities are limited. A steamer arrives 
with, say, half a million pounds of South Indian tea. The big buyer then goes to 
my broker and says, ‘ I want 100,000 lbs. of the South Indian tea that will arrive 
shortly by the Clan Steamer, provided you can buy under an average of 6d.’ 
Now, it stands to reason that it will pay my broker much better to place that 
order than to lose it by valuing my small lot by the same steamer at, say, 7 d. 
There will be three or four leading blenders doing the same thing, and therefore it 
is certain that all the teas will be valued at about the same limit. The proof of 
this is. easily seen by looking at Travancore sales, which rarely vary over a hal 
penny, whether the tea be grown at 2,000 or 7,000 feet, or whether it is. made 
m a badly equipped factory or in one of the perfect High Range factories; whether 
it is made by experienced Ceylon men who have the best of Ceylon experience, 
or by a coolie on ten rupees a month. ” 

In order that it might be feasible to sell pure Travancore tea/direct 
to the consumer from the producer in all large towns, he suggests that a 
blending factory would have to be erected on the coast where teaa could 
be packed in bulk or in packages according to the requirements of the 
different British Depots, and concludes his notes as follows:—“ I am quite 
certain in my own mind (and I have been at tea since 1880), that, from a 
consumer's point of view, most of us make excellent tea ; but it is a t$a that 
should de drunk by itself and for itself, and, therefore, it is not a blender's 
tea."* 

Rubber. The Rubber industry of Travancore though in its infancy, 
has apparently a great future before it, should lands be made available. 
It is interesting to note that a wardikn casef of rubber plants wae sent to 
Trivandrum! to the theri EJaya Rajah inj 1877 from the Royal Botanic 
Gardena at Peradiqiya; Ceylon. These plants were of the'f Para " variety, 
but wha^ha^penedi toihejtn no one seems to know. The next move was 
T 1 
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made by Mr, G, Anderson who planted a few plants at Shaliiacary Estate 
in South Travaneore about thirteen years ago, and these trees exist to the 
present day and are very fine specimens of the u Para M variety. Besides 
these a good deal of " Ceara ” rubber was planted in the eighties in the 
Estates of Placard, Chenkara, and Wallardi and on these Estates a few 
very fine specimens of this rubber exist girthing ten feet, four feet from the 
ground. In 1902 the late Mr. R. S. Tmray and Mr. H. D. Deane commenced 
prospecting for rubber land, and in August 1903 Messrs Thomson, K. Nicoll 
and J. Hunter commenced planting near Alwaye on the Periyar river 
banks. The growth here has been very satisfactory. The larger trees 
now three-and-a-half years old are 15 to 14 inches in growth 3 feet from 
the ground. Following on this plantation considerable acreages were opened 
in South Travaneore in 1908-1904 and in the latter year Messrs. Murphy 
and Deane commenced planting rubber near Mundakayam, on Yendoar 
and El Dorado Estates. In every instance both in South and at Munda¬ 
kayam the growth has been very satisfactory, and as far as it is possible 
to conjecture there is a great feature for this industry in this State. The 
approximate acreages in Mundakayam district in private hands are as 
follows; El Dorado Estate 000 of which some 500 are planted or being 
planted this season; Yendoar Estate GOO acres of which 350 acres are 
planted; Kutikal Estate 700 acres of which 400 acres are being planted; 
Vallinardu Estate 600 acres of which some 400 are planted or being 
planted ; Kardamom Kollam 1200 acres of which 500 acres are planted 
or being planted ; Kuppukayam Estate 800 acres of which 150 are being 
planted. Grahams land 300 acres of which 200 are being planted. In 
the South and South West there are the Peryiar Company, Rani Company, 
Shaliiacary Company, also much rubber near Venture Estate and a good 
deal on the Ponmudi side. * 

As the rubber industry is likely to develop fast in the near future 
some further facts may be given here with a view to enlighten the needy 
agricultural ryot of Travaneore. The opinion of experts is :— 

(1) That plantation rubber will always be preferred to indigenous or 
wild rubber. 

(2) That even if the prices fall from Gs. per lb. to Is., the plantation 
rubber would yield 5 per cent, on the capital invested, estimating a liberal 
cost of £ 24 per acre. 

(3) That the price of plantation rubber could never fall so low as 

# 5*0r this account of the Rubber cultivation in Travaneore I am Indebted to Mr. li. D. 

Daane of Feerenade, 
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Is. per lb. Even if it sells at 2s. per lb., 10 per cent, interest on : the 
capital may be seoured. 

(4) That the preparation of the latter which was formerly a question 
of months is now reduced to a question of hours, by perfect machinery. 

(5) That the rubber seed will itself, to begin with, be a profitable 
article of trade for some time to come, It is believed that a valuable oil 
can be extracted from it. 

A writer in the Indian Be view observes:— 

“ Tho cost of laying out and maintaining a Hevea plantation in Southern 
India, where labour is both abundant and cheap, will not exceed Rs. 300 per. 
acre, during the first period of 5 years: /. e., one rupee per plant. The income 
obtainable in the early part of the sixth year, from the same area, at the first 
tapping, anticipating an yield of only half a pound of dry rubber per tree 
and valued at 4s. the pound, would be Rs. 450. Four tappings could, with 
safety, be made in the six months during which rubber could be tapped; so that 
the income at the close of the first year of tapping would amount to Rs. 1800 
per acre. Allowing for an expenditure of Rs. 800, for the maintenance for the 
sixth year, the tapping of the product and its preparation for and transport to 
market, the cultivator would derive a profit of Rs. L000 per acre, which is by 
no means small in a country in which the ryot feels rich on a tenth of that 
amount.* 1 

It is a question, however, for deep consideration liow far these sanguine 
calculations are well-founded. In the first place it is quite absurd to sup¬ 
pose that the price of 4s. per lb. will be maintained, especially as the 
whole available land of the world will be presently brought under rubber 
cultivation and the market will be so glutted with rubber that it may 
soon turn out to be an unprofitable cultivation. Enthusiasts jump from 
one discovery to another with a marvellous capacity for forgetting the 
harm they have inflicted on credulous ryots by their over-sanguine cal¬ 
culations in support of their hobbies which soon turn out to be huge 
failures. These may be good ventures for capitalists who are content 
with a 2 or 3 per cent, interest on their fabulous wealth; but in a poor 
country, where the ryot cannot borrow except at 18 per cent, per annum, 
greater caution is needed before a ryot can be asked to launch into new 
speculations far beyond his means. The coffee mania of Travancore has, 
I know, cost the Travancorean dearly, for it has been the grave of many 
fortunes—I mean such fortunes as may be said to have existed in the 
country. And those who advise the ryot to rush into unknown waters 
are taking too great a responsibility on themselves. These glowing pic¬ 
tures should therefore be taken with a grain of salt. • 

There is another aspect of the question which too often escapes our 
potipe. These new ventures in cultivation, especially on the hills, cause 
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such a denudation of valuable timber standing in virgin forests that ac¬ 
cording to a Forest Officer, an acre newly brought under cultivation, say 
of rubber, coffee, tea, cardamoms or cinchona may mean a loss of some¬ 
thing like 20,000 Rs.’ worth of timber which it might take ages to restore- 
He says there is nothing in the way of land taxes or duty or cooly wages 
to compensate Government for this tremendous loss. This also ought to 
make us pause. 

Cardamoms. * Cardamoms are known botanically as Elcttaria 
Cardamomum . Botanists recognize only two varieties, viz. :— 

1. Var. Minor. Malabar, Travancore and Mysore. 

2. Var. Major. Ceylon. 

Cardamoms grow in clumps varying from six to thirty stems, and 
from six to eight and even twelve feet high, according to the quality of 
the soil. The leaves are long and narrow with a smooth dark green sur¬ 
face and a light velvety down on the under side, placed alternately 
embracing the stalks at their base. The leaves average 15 to 20 on an old 
plant. The flower is very beautiful, white in colour with purple markings 
which grow on long scarps or racemes thrown out from the bulbs along 
the ground. The fruit grows in small clusters on the raceme; in good sea* 
sons they are crowded together, but in bad seasons they are few and com¬ 
paratively distant. The fruit is enclosed in capsides which are green till 
the fruit ripens, when they turn a dirty cream colour. The capsules are- 
divided into three cells with a double row of dark seed in each cell 
surrounded with a sweet glutinous pulp. The seeds which were known in 
ancient times as “ Grains of Paradise ” have a strong aromatic flavour, 
somewhat hot. They are used as spice also as a flavouring material in 
confectionery, liquors, curries and medicines. Well-to-do natives eat them 
with their betel and when sending invitation, it is considered a compli¬ 
ment to accompany it with a few cardamoms. Mr. J. D. Munro says 
that in rare cases the stalk may flower, but has not been known to set, 
the writer has never seen this. He adds that the ryots have a supersti¬ 
tion that when the stalk flowers, it is followed by death or some grave 
misfortune to the owner of the garden. 

In Travancore cardamoms are known locally as Magara Aylani^ 
Canny Aylum and Mysore. 

The Magara Aylum and Cunny Aylum in appearance and flower are 
very similar. The Periyar river seems to be the dividing line, Magara 

*’ w Contributed by Mr. J. S. Seuhj SupmnhnuL-nt uud District MngiVrntr, Onnlamoiii 
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Aylum growing on the eastern and Gunny Aylum on its western side. 
They differ as regards date of blossoming and fruiting and the appearance 
of capsules. This appears to be due to climatic causes; Magara Aylum 
District is at a somewhat higher elevation, the rainfall averages about 
100 inches and the soil is usually a rich vegetable mould. Blossom 
appears from April to May and most of the fruit ripens in December and 
January. The capsule is long and contains from 22 to 32 seeds. 

In the Cunny Aylum District the rainfall varies from about 160 to 200 
inches: the soil is light and gravelly; the flower appears in April and the 
fruit matures in October and November; the capsules are inclined to be 
round and contain only from 18 to 22 seeds. 

The term Mysore is a misnomer, as this variety appears to be 
unknown in that state. The peculiarity about it is that the racemes do 
not run along the ground; but grow erect from the bulbs. The racemes 
are shorter, the capsules closer together, the shell is thicker, the leaves 
larger, coarser and harder, not soft and velvety on the under surface as 
the Travancore and Malabar varieties, but smooth. The Mysore variety 
is more robust in growth and has been much cultivated of late years, 
especially by the European ryots. The flavour is distinctly less pungent 
than these other two varieties. 

The Var. Major or Ceylon Cardamoms are distinguished by the 
coarser appearance of the leaf sheaths and leaves, the velvety softness on 
the under surface of the leaf is less marked, the stem is deeply marked 
by a pink tinge at the base and more or less traceable the whole way up 
the leaf-stalk. The fruit is very much larger than the Malabar or 
Travancore varieties. It is not cultivated, as it is of no commercial 
value. 

Distribution. Cardamoms are grown in South India, Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, the Eastern Archipelago, Madagascar and West Africa, but the 
plant is indigenous to the evergreen forests of Travancore. 

Up to the end of 1071, m, e. (1896 a. d.) cardamoms were a Govern- 
ment monopoly all over the State; in the following year the monopoly 
was renounced in the Cardamom and Periyar Reserve Forests. 

The Cardamom Department. The cultivation of cardampms seems 
to have been first actively encouraged by Government in the year 
998 M. E. (1823 A. d.) when the nucleus of the Cardamom Department was 
formed by the establishment of a special Cardamom Staff attached to the 
Fore,st Department with its headquarters in the low country at Todu- 
j>u%ha. The Magara Aylum crop was transported by pack-bullocks aldtig 
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rough cattle tracks, for there were no bridle paths to Vaikam via Todu- 
puzha and thence by boat to Alleppey whore the. crop was garbled, sorted 
and eventually auctioned. 

fn the year 1044 m. k. (1809 a. n.) the Cardamom Branch was 
severed from the Forest Department and organised as a separate Depart¬ 
ment under Mr. J. D. Munro, who w T as given powers of First Class 
Sub-magistrate. His headquarters were at Kofctayam for six months of 
the year and at Udumbanshola, the centre o! the Magara Aylum Divi¬ 
sion, for the rest of the year. 

Mr. Munro proceeded to open i Ik country by cutting rough bridle 
paths in all directions and a mam path to Peermade; when this was 
opened it was utilised for the dispatch of crop to Kottavam by pack bulls 
and from there to Alleppey by boat. 

From 10*24 to 1071 m. e. (1849-1806 a. ju a detachment of the 
Nayar Brigade consisting of one Jemadar, two Havildars, one writer, 
six Naigues and fifty-three sepoys, was sent up every year for six months 
to guard the bankshalls, Tuvalu hit s- and the frontier with a view to prevent 
smuggling; this was supplemented by 10 5 watchmen employed for the 
same period ; about half of these were stationed in the various villages 
in British India to keep a watch on the bad characters and report their 
movements to the officers on the Hills, while the rest were stationed at 
the Tamlams and frontier stations. These watchmen were paid month 
by month by the Sirkar, but the cost was eventually recovered from the 
ryots, 

From 998 to 1015 m. e, (1823-1840 A, J).) the ryots received Kudyciley 
at the following rates per Tidclm of 20 English or 18 Dutch pounds :— 



Ks. 

Chs. 

0. 

Bs. 

as. 

P• 

For good cardamoms 

60 

0 

0 

= 8 

6 

9 

For Thakolam (orlight)... 

10 

2 

0 

= l 

7 

6 

For seed. 

“29 

1 

0 

= 1 

1 

8 

In the year 1016 m. e. (1841 

4. D.) the rate 

was reduced 

a little and up 

the year 1044 m. e. (1869) they 

were paid : — 






Ks. 

Ghs. 

c. 

Us. 

as. 

P- 

For good cardamoms 

65 

0 

0 

“ 7 

11 

6 

For Thakolam . 

9 

2 

6 

= 1 

5 

7 

For seed . 

27 

0 

0 

= 3 

12 

8 


In 1045 M. 15. (1870 A. n.) a change was made in the system and 
the ryots* share was calculated as one-third of the Alleppey auction prices} 
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this continued til] 1061 :vr. e. (1886 A. d.). The price of cardamoms had 
been falling steadily for several years, and it was clear that one-third 
of the sale proceeds no longer sufficed to make it profitable to the ryots 
to cultivate the spice. Government therefore raised the rate in 1062 M. e. 
(1887 A. D.) from one-third to two-fifths, and this continued till 1071 M. K. 
(1896 a. d.); for in 1072 m. e. (1897 a. d.) the monopoly system was 
abolished on the Cardamom Hills including the Divisions of Poopara, 
Udumbanshola, Vantenmettu and Malapara, but retained in all other 
parts of the State. The ryots were granted Pattas with occupancy 
rights only, old land being assessed at 13. Rs. (>J per acre and new land 
taken up for cultivation at the rate of B. Re. 1 per acre for three years 
and Rs. 6J in the fourth year; this was sanctioned as a tentative measure 
for five years and proving a success the period was extended to twelve 
years from the date of registration of occupancy rights, when it wilf be 
competent to Government to renew it for a further period of twelve 
years at such rate of assessment as Government may fix. 

During the last few years the value of cardamoms has seriously 
fallen in price owing to overproduction, chiefly in Ceylon, and the ryots 
have petitioned Government to reduce the assessment; this is now under 
consideration. * 

Cultivation , soil, etc. A fine rich vegetable free soil is absolutely 
essential for the successful growth of cardamoms. They grow in Travancore 
from 2000 to 4000 feet, but the best elevation is from 3000 to 3500 feet. 
Cardamoms may be seen growing splendidly with a northern, southern, 
eastern and western aspect; aspect therefore appears to have no effect on 
cardamoms* 

Cardamoms cannot stand wind. No matter Jiow good the soil may 
be, the garden will be a distinct failure if exposed to wind; consequently 
the best results are obtained in sheltered ravines and hollows—in such 

* the year 1079 M. K. (1903-1901 a. d. ) was a particularly disastrous one for the cardu 
mom ryots in two ways, vie., decline in the yield owing to drought during the blossoming sea¬ 
son and the fall in the price of the spice owing to overproduction in Ceylon and elsewhere. The 
crop declined to 8,268 tulains against 30,776 tulams in the previous year, hast year, 1080 M. k. 
(1904-05), the crops amounted to 20,432 tulams, showing a considerable increase in tho yield. 
But the average price is reported to have fallen from Rs. 12 to 8 per tuiam, making it impossible 
for many of the ryots to pay their kists. As a result of tho conference the Dewan hold recent¬ 
ly at Katnbam with a large number of influential cardamom ryots European and Native, His 
Highness the Maharajah lias been pleased to sanction several measures which are likely to 
improve the position and prospects of the cardamom ryots. Full proprietary rights have been 
granted to the holders in their cardamom buildings; they were allowed to pay the upset price 
of Re. 10 per acre in the yearly instalments; the assessment was reduced from 6J per 
aero to Re. 2 $ A sum of Rs. 10,000 was sanctioned for the purpose of opening outlet roads; 
the period of three years for which the assessment of the rupee per acre was levied was extend* 
*4 to four years, and several other minor concessions were also granted. It is hoped that 
these liberal concessions will induce the ryots to bring fresh lands under cardamom cultivation 
fifS'to settle down on tho Hills. 
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places the soil too is frequently of the best description—; if the lay of the 
land be steep, the forest trees left for shade are insufficient in themselves 
to protect the cardamom plants from being damaged by wind; the very 
clearing of the undergrowth in such places seems to cause a cold biting 
draught at some seasons of the year, which does irretrievable damage to 
the fruiting powers of cardamoms. They will grow on ridges and 
exposed situations, but the crop will always be poor and the cultivation 
unprofitable. 

Cardamoms do not appear to be much affected by the actual annual 
rainfall. On the Palany Hills they thrive well with a rainfall of about 60 
inches, in Ceylon with a fall of about double this. In the Magara Aylum 
District the fall averages 100 inches, in the Gunny Aylum District it is 
about 175 inches. But what is of the highest importance is that there 
should be a few good heavy showers to thoroughly moisten the soil 
between Makaram and Medam, middle of January to middle of May; a 
long hot dry season always means a bad crop ; good showers in Medam, 
middle April to middle May, are of but little use, unless preceded by 
showers in the previous three month* A heavy south-west monsoon is 
considered favourable in Travanrove. 

Clearing . Having selected a favourable block of land the first thing 
to be done is to clear the undergrowth and fell a few of the large trees. 
This is best done in the hot weather and should be finished before the 
end of April; the object to be aimed at is an even-checked shade. The 
natives have a theory that the fulling of big trees shakes the soil and does 
immense good: as a matter of fact it is the light that is let in that causes 
the benefit. 

Formerly the ryots used to cut down the undergrowth and a few 
trees and leave the rest to nature, trusting to the spontaneous growth of 
cardamoms from seed in the soil and droppings from birds, etc: they 
would return to their village for three years, when they would again visit 
their clearings, hack down the weeds and undergrowth and expect a small 
crop in the fifth year. Those with a trifle more energy would go to 
the expense of purchasing a little cardamom seed and after clearing the 
undergrowth scatter this broadcast and do nothing more till the fifth 
year. As the ryots now have to pay land tax they have considerably 
improved their system and adopted some of the European ideas. The 
European ryots heap the undergrowth and then burn it. The next work 
ia lining, 

* s Lining* The distance varies considerably, some prefer 6x6, others 
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7x7, 8*8 and even 9x9. This gives 1210,889,681 or 638 plants res¬ 
pectively to the acre. Feet 7 x 7 or 8 x 9 are the more usual distances; 
a peg is fixed where the pit is to be dug. 

Native ryots never go to the expense of lining, but judge the interval 
with their eye when digging the pits. 

Pitting. The size of the holes also varies. Some Europeans out 
them as large as ft. 2x2x1, but this is larger than usual; the native 
ryots go to the other extreme and are content with a few cuts of a 
Marmnatty. Pits 18" x 18" x 12" are advisable. 

Bulbs. Great care is required in the selection of bulbs; these should 
on no account be planted singly, but pairs attached together should always 
be used. They should not be taken from a stool that is fruiting. A hole 
should be cut a few inches from the stool from which it is decided to take 
bulbs and the earth cleared away by hand from below the bulbs, when 
they can be broken off in clumps; cutting should be avoided—the bulbs can 
then be divided by hand into pairs: at least 18 inches of the stem should be 
left attached to the bulb; if a short stalk is left it may rot down to the 
bulb and destroy it before the bulb has time to take root and throw out 
the new shoot. The youngest bulbs give the best result. As the removal 
of bulbs frequently causes the stool to cease bearing on the side from 
which they have been taken, some planters prefer to take up the entire 
stool and supply the spot with a new pair of bulbs. Bulbs can often be 
purchased on the Cardamom Hills at Rs. 10 per 1000, but they are 
generally carelessly taken by native ryots and considerable percentage 
are damaged. When buying bulbs, the purchaser should insist on having 
a portion of the leaves left on the bulb, or he may later on find that he 
has been sold and has bought the common jungle Koova , a species of 
wild tapioca with a somewhat similar bulb and stem. 

Nurseries. This is an excellent way to raise plants, for it answers 
propagation of plants from strong healthy parents. The largest capsules 
should be selected from the strongest and most healthy stools. Be certain 
that the seed is fully ripe. The seeds should be squeezed out of the cap¬ 
sules by hand and the smaller seeds rejected. They are covered with a 
glutinous substance which causes them to adhere together; exposure to a 
current of air or to the sun will free them from this. When they become 
dry they should be steeped in water for a few hours. The ground of the 
seed-bed should be dug over to a depth of 1 ft. and all roots and etdfces 
picked out. The beds should then be marked off four feet wide with' a 
tipftide of Wo feet between each, and six inches or so of the earth in this 
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two-foot-path-way, heaped up on the bods. On the top of this a mixture 
of one part sand and one part vegetable mould should be placed and the 
selected seeds very thinly sown and lightly covered over with the same 
mixture. The nursery beds must be shaded with fern or what is better, 
vrith a water-tight sloping roof of thatch. The bed should be kept damp 
with occasional watering. On the Hills, cardamom seeds may take as 
nstuch as three months to germinate, but is said to do so in as many weeks 
in the low country. Travancore seed is of very slow growth and apt to 
damp off; close attention is therefore necessary to the watering. Plants are 
more readily raised from Mysore than from Travancore seed. 

One pound of fresh fruit averages about 13,000 seeds. One pound of 
fresh fruit gives about J lb. of seed. Transplanting should be avoided; it 
is very risky work ; therefore sow the seed thinly so that the plants may 
be kept in the nursery till a foot high. If absolutely necessary to pick 
otit the seedlings, wait till they have their second leaves. The young 
plants are ready to plant in the clearing when they are ;i foot high. 

Filling pits. In filling the pits all roots and stones should Le picked 
out find the earth slightly heaped above tbe surface of the surrounding 
ground. 

Planting. This is a most important work. Some of the double 
bulbs will get divided in transport and handling. Ueject such and plant 
only double bulbs. Make a small hole with the hand in the centre of the 
mould of earth, carefully spread out tbe roots and plant the bulb with the 
stalk at an angle of about 45° ; only about three-fourths of the bulb should 
be covered with earth which must be pressed down with the hand almost 
level with the surrounding ground. A quarter of the bulb should be exposed; 
if covered with earth it will rot. Do not plant the bulb on a high mould, 
for the drip from the trees will wash away the earth leaving too much of 
the bulb exposed, when it will die. Weeding coolies should watch this 
and replace earth if necessary. 

We ed i ng . Clean weeding, as on a coffee or tea estate is unnecessary 
and probably unadvisable. In young clearings in Travancore, it attracts 
tire attention of any animal to the only green thing there is, and the young 
tf rnit run a risk of being eaten off. Three or four weedings a year are 
for old and young clearings, one of which should be in November 
before,the crop ripens. When the stools are full grown there are practi¬ 
cally no weeds but a creeping grass usually covering the ground. 

Oft?. The scrapes or racemes begin to show in October or 
by February are of a good length-^18 inches to 2 feet - 
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and give the best crop in the case of Malabar cardamoms; the Mysore carda¬ 
mom throws out a much shorter raceme usually not more than nine inohes 
t6 a foot. In Magara Aylum if the season is favourable the earliest bios, 
som will appear in Chittirai (April-May), subsequent blossoms may 
appear up to Audy, the midde of August. If the blossom is followed by 
light rain it sets well. Occasionally as many as 50 capsules are found oh a 
raceme, but this is very unusual in Travancore. The crop takes about 
five months to ripen. 

Crops. Under the native system of clearing the land and then leav¬ 
ing it to nature, no crop could be expected for five years, and then only a 
poor one ; the garden would not be in full bearing till the eighth year. If 
bulbs are planted, a small crop is gathered in the fourth year, but it is not 
in full bearing till the sixth year. The old native system of harvesting was 
most wasteful; if the crop happened to be good the ryot would perhaps take 
up a gang of coolies in November to cut down the weeds and clear the 
ground around the cardamom stools and then return to his village till the 
big blossom was ripe, generally towards the end of December and January. 
He would then come up with a gang of coolies, and after building a rough 
shelter for his coolies on a rock near the garden, put the coolies on to cut 
down the weeds; after them would come a gang to pull off the racemes which 
were taken to the rock and the capsules torn off; at the end of the day's 
work the green cardamoms were measured by the peon in charge of the 
Tavalam. On the following day the cardamoms were spread on the rock 
to dry, and left out at night. If there was good sunshine the crop would 
dry in four to five days. The night dews are considered beneficial and to 
assist in bleaching the capsules. If there was rain while the cardamoms 
were drying, the capsules got a bad dark colour and fetched a much 
smaller price. Should wet weather set in the coolies were frequently 
taken back to their villages. When the cardamoms were dry, the next 
process was to remove the stalk and remains of the flower from the cap¬ 
sule ; this was done by gently rubbing them on the rock. The cardamoms 
were then winnowed to separate the chaff and seeds from the capsules as 
overripe fruits invariably split in the drying. * No sorting was done, 
when a few ryots had completed the harvest; their crops were taken in 
charge of the Tavalam Peon and a Nayar Brigade guard to the head-. 
quarters of the division, each sack being marked by the ryot with his 

' * The curing of cardamoms in the Dharvrar District is described by Mr. E. C.Osanne 
tims:— 

isdrawn from a well and taken to a suitable room. A large earthenware vessel 
fa Slled with the water, into which pounded ant&lkai, the fruit of soap-nut (Sapindte'tHMtm&k ■ 
and Sikikai ( Acacia concinna ) in the proportion of gfts.of ths former toffl^Of tkelitter- 
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name and number. When all the work at any Tavalam was finished 
the ryots set fire to their sheds, the idea being that if the huts were left 
standing elephants would very soon come and destroy the empty huts, 
and so be likely to do the same thing when occupied. As soon as the 
sheds were burned, elephants would come and greedily eat the ashes for 
the sake of the salt in them. 

At the commencement of each season a rough idea of the crop was 
formed. The Superintendent then fixed a day to meet tlie ryots at 
Kombay, when advances were given to each ryot to enable him to weed 
his garden and gather the crop. When all the crop was gathered from 
the division a day was fixed and the ryots summoned for the weighing; 
this was always done personally by the Superintendent and the Assistant 
Superintendent of the Cardamom Hills. 

The ryots first placed the cardamoms in the sun to dry; while this 
was being done peons were engaged in numbering the despatching 


for about 6 gallons of the water are placed and well stirred. Another vessel contains a strong 
solution ol* common soap in the water of the well. The mixture containing 2 lbs. of 
pounded soap-nut and ^ lb. of Sikikai suffices for 5 maunda (one maund=26 lbs.) of 
Cardamoms. 

“ Two women seated on tripods place a wide mouthed earthenware vessel between them, 
the washing tub as it may be styled. Eight lotafulls of the well water ( a large supply of 
which is kept at hand ) are poured into the tub and three lotafulls of the soap-nut or Sikikai 
mixture. The lota holds about one quart of water. 

“ The tub then receives a basketful of Cardamoms weighing ten pounds. The two women 
plunge their hands into the tub and stir vigorously for about on© minuto and then suddenly 
rest for about the same length of time, and again stir for another minute. A thick lather 
results. This completes the first washing. The Cardamoms are baled out by hand and trans- 
ferred to a basket, where they remain a few seconds till the water has drained off. The 
basketful is received by two other women sitting on tripods with a washing tub between them. 
This tub contains 7 quarts of the pure water, one quart of the soap-nut and Sikikai mixture 
and one of the soap solution. The Cardamoms are stirred as in the first washing with the 
tame interval of rest and are baled out into another basket. When the water is drained off, 
the washed Cardamoms are thrown on to a mat. The heap becomes large aftor a few hours* 
work. A woman is exculsively in charge of it and continually sprinkles tho well water over 
it. She is relieved at night by another woman, who sprinkles the heap till morning, once 
every half hour. 

“ Next day when the sun has risen, tho heap is carried to the flat roof of tho house, and 
the Cardamoms are spread on mats four or five hours to dry. “The next operation is to nip 
off the short stalks ” by a woman provided with a largo pair of English scissors. 

“This dono the sorting begins. The small ill shapen Cardamoms are separated and only 
the well rounded ones packed for export to distant markets. 

“ I must now return to the first washing. Tho mixture in the tub, after the first basketful 
has been baled out, is replenished by two or three quarts of the well water and a second 
basketful washed. The tub is then emptied and a fresh mixture made. The mixture for the 
second washing also does duty for two basketfuls. 

“ Besides this bleaching now-a-days Cardamoms are starched. Starching was first in¬ 
troduced at Sirsi where bleachers had recourse to it, as they had to complete with the blea- 
chers at Haveri, who. were experts in the art of bleaching, and who had established their fame 
as such. The starched Cardamoms look whiter than the ordinary bleached Cardamoms of 
Haveri, and the bleachers of Haveri have therefore now taken to starching* The starch is 

S reptpredby pounding together rice, wheat, and country soap with buttermilk. The paste 
&fp£ved in a sufficient quantity of water and the solution is sprinkled over the Cardamomf 
to arched a* they are being rubbed by the hand. ” 
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sacks and preparing wax of black dammar and gingeHy (tit fotasealitag 
the loads for transport. The crop of each ryot was then weighed sepa¬ 
rately and entered in an account, with the numbers of the sacks. This 
was done in the presence of the Transport Contractor, who requited some 
big and Borne small loads to suit the strength of his bulls. The lbads 
averaged 2 Tulams or 40 lbs.; the sacks were carefully sewn up and theta 
seeded with the Government seal in the presence of the guard; titer this, 
each load was again weighed by the Superintendent and the weight re¬ 
corded against the number of the load. These loads were then ready 
to despatch. This weighing was a slow and wearisome labour, but it 
was found to be a great protection to Government and the ryots. At 
Alleppey the loads were first counted and then weighed and the weights 
compared with the hill lists. The cardamoms were then dried, garbled 
and carefully sorted into “white”, “ black “ Thakolam ” and “ seed. ” 
The crop of each ryot was kept separate so that he obtained the full 
benefit of careful curing on the hills. When the entire crop was thus 
dealt with, Government fixed a day and advertised the quantity that 
would be auctioned. Merchants often came to bid from distant parts 
of India to Alleppey for the purpose. After the auction, the average price 
of each class was made up; two-fifths of this valueless 10 per cent, for 
rent was the ryot’s share. The value of eacli individual ryot’s crop was 
then calculated, the ad vances he had received and his share of the watch 
fund and Varem deducted and the balance paid over to the ryots by the 
Superintendent at Kombay. It frequently happened that a ryot received 
a larger advance than his share of the value of the crop would cover; in 
Bttch cases a smaller advance was given in the following year. On the 
whole the ryots were found very honest. No doubt a certain amount of 
smuggling was carried on in spite of guards and watchmen, but this was 
generally the work of the professed smugglers, in which the ryots had 
no hand and who suffered with the Government. Government seldom 
lost anything through advances. The frequent intercourse with the 
ryqts was very benefioial, the Superintendent got to know them well 
and they to know him and look on him as their friend and protector; 
tender the land tax system the opportunities of meeting are few and the 
old intimacy is lacking. 

v The native system of harvesting was most wasteful, for there are 
penally several blossoms, which appear in the course, of three months; 
■ th©~xyote never attempted to gather the crop from the early bldtt Wat 
^h^4 ^®® P 0 n * e q»entIy always lost; on the other band the lata blossom 
ibar'latWt're'd. iinmatured and its fhi| weight 
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If the crop was a poor one, many ryots did not come up at all and did no 
weeding while others came up late. Probably seldom more than hall' the 
crop was harvested. 

The European method is very different. A gang of coolies is kept 
permanently on the estate and housed in good lines. The garden is 
frequently weeded and the fallen leaves from trees are removed from the 
stools; the racemes are carefully laid out so as to get the maximum 
amount of light, and when the first blossom becomes ripe, coolies are sent 
out with scissors to snip off the ripe capsules: this goes on from the 
beginning of October to the end of April • the whole crop is thus gathered 
as it matures. If the weather is tine the capsules are. dried in the sun on 
a rock or on coir mats placed on raised Tattis. Should the weather be 
unfavourable for drying in the open air, harvesting is suspended and the 
green cardamoms are placed on a hessian sacking, in a stove carefully 
built for the purpose; all the crevice's are filled up, so as to make it 
practically air-tight. Below the ground floor, furnaces are built to heat 
the air, and at the top of the stove fans are placed worked by steam 
power to draw off the damp air and suck in a current of fresh hot air — 
this system is expensive but (-insures the whole crop being cured of a good 
colour and comparatively few of the capsules split. When the carda¬ 
moms are dry, the ends are rubbed on a rock or the inside of a basket 
to take off the ends of the flower and stalk. Some planters prefer to clip 
these off with scissors. The cardamoms are then ready for the last pro¬ 
cess. They are soaked in running water for a few minutes and then 
placed in trays in small wooden chambers with a chatty containing a 
charcoal-fire at the bottom; a small quantity of sulphur is then sprinkled 
On the fire, the door hastily closed and the cracks smeared over with 
damp clay to hermetically seal up the fumes. They are left in this 
chamber for 12 hours and when taken out are of a beautiful white colour 
owing to the bleaching effect of the sulphur fumes and the capsule itself 
is puffed out. Sometimes the sulphuring process is repeated. 

The Malabar cardamoms do not stand this process as well as the 
Mysore variety. The Malabar variety has a thinner shell, and this is apt 
to burst in the sulphuring process, and frequently does not retain the full 
puffed out appearance it has when taken from the chamber; the difference 
in price of sulphured and unsulphured cardamoms is not large: the 
- European ryots are giving up sulphuring the Malabars. 

, >n^ When the sulphuring is completed the capsules aic sorted into size* 
^fMA^thmr:pt|c)QQdi in wooden cases for transport. 
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Since the introduction of the land tax system, the native ryots have 
taken much more interest in their holdings. They plant bulbs when 
opening new land and supply vacancies in their old gardens: they pay 
more attention to the weeding, but I have not yet heard of any of them 
gathering the crop as it matures. 

Yield. The yield of cardamoms is usually very poor in Travancore 
as compared with other countries. On the other hand the cultivation is 
continued year after year for very long periods. Many of the gardens are 
said to have been in cultivation for sixty and seventy years, and as no 
attempt is made to manure the land, large crops cannot be expected. 

In Coorg a garden ceases to be profitable after bearing for seven or 
eight years. The custom there is to fell a few big trees on top of the old 
stools when a garden shows signs of being worked out. Young plants then 
spring up and the old damaged stools throw out new stems and bear with 
renewed vigour for seven or eight years; the plants then become sickly 
and the same process is repeated. If a bulb sends out four racemes it is 
called a full crop, if three, three-fourths, if two, half and if only one, a quarter 
crop. If the crop is good, the branches are close together, if bad they are long 
and far apart. One raceme may have as many as 8 to 14 branches and 
each branch 3 to 6 capsules; this is a much larger yield than is obtainable 
in Travancore. 

In Ceylon a yield of 150 lbs. or 7£ Tulams is expected per acre in the 
fourth year and 300 lbs. or 15 Tulams in the fifth year and with good 
season; this is expected to continue for seven or eight years, but from the 
official figures in Mr. Ferguson’s handbook, I find the average yield for 
seven years, 1897 to 1903, was 80 2 lbs. or 4 01 Tulams per acre; in Tra¬ 
vancore for the eight years 1897 to 1904 it averaged only 104 Tulams or 
2080 lbs. per acre. Large crops are not unknown in Travancore, for ore 
young Estate gave at the rate of 11 Tulams or 220 lbs. per acre on 200 
acres in 1903-1904 which was generally speaking a bad season and is 
giving a large crop again this season 1904-1905. 

Before the land-tax was introduced no survey was made ; the yield 
was therefore unknown, but from the survey figures it was calculated 
that the average crop for the five years, 1890 to 1894, was about English 
pounds 18 per acre. 

On the Anamalais, the average yield is reported to be Tulams or. 
45 lbs. per acre. 

Price. The value of cardamoms appears to. be most arbitrarily and ■ 
despotically fixed by custom and appearance, for though. Trsvaucore^, 
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cardamoms undoubtedly have a stronger and more pungent flavour and 
contain more of the essential oil than those grown anywhere else, they 
are not appreciated in the Indian or home markets on their undoubted 
merits. 

The Nattucotta Chetties who purchase practically all the Magara 
Aylum cardamoms from the native ryots give the highest price for car¬ 
damoms that have a greenish tinge, even though they may be a little 
shrivelled up. They do' not care for the sulphured cardamoms and will 
only buy them in limited quantities, paving a slightly higher price than 
for good white sun-dried cardamoms. 

In some parts of India high prices are paid for cardamoms that are 
cured with a coating of lime. In 1904 some of the European ryots sent 
their sulphured cardamoms for sale at Alleppey, and the merchants declined 
to buy them and absolutely refused to believe that these big handsome 
cardamoms were their old friends from the Magara Aylum Hills with a 
new face. Subsequently some were purchased Tt will be very interest¬ 
ing to see whether a demand for them will spring up. In the home 
market the different qualities were appreciated in the following order in 
December 1904:— 


Qualities 

Price per pound 
£. 9 . d. 

Travancore Cardamoms 

. 0 10 

Ceylon (Malabar kind) 

. 0 0 7 

„ Mysore kind 

. 0 0 7 

Long . 

. 0 18 

Tellicherry, Round. 

. 0 10 

„ Long . 

. 0 10 

In appendices A. and B. the price realised at Alleppey sales for the 

different grades is given from 1072 to 

1079 m. E., and the average price 


obtained by the ryots in Pandy from 1072 to 1079. 

Pruning. This is a matter of importance and one which, strange to say, 
the ryots do not apparently understand. They have a theory that as 
soon as a stem has borne fruit it should be cut down, and they usually cut 
it off within a foot of the ground. Not living on the hills they do not 
have the opportunity of closely observing the results of their work. In 
Ceylon where the operation of all works is very closely studied, Planters 
assert that no stem should be cut off till it dies as the same raceme bears 
a second year, that no succulent stalk should be cut off even though 
partially damaged by wind or some animal, for the bulb being alive should 
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continue to boar fruit, but that dead stalks should be pulled out by band, 
otherwise they rot and the rotting is apt to extend to the healthy portions 
of the roots and to other bulbs. When a portion of the stool begins to, 
show signs of decay, they advocate pulling out the dying stalk, clearing 
out all decayed leaves and rubbish and throwing earth over thespot, 
which stimulates the growth of the remaining bulbs. 

Manuring. Nothing is done in this way. The Singhalese consider 
paddy husk to be an excellent manure for cardamoms. Probably forking 
the earth round the stools would be very beneficial. 

Enemies. The cardamom ryot has a good many enemies to contend 
against. First and foremost are the herds of wild elephants that are fre¬ 
quently found in the gardens; they do considerable damage trampling down 
and playfully uprooting the plants: fortunately they do not feed on the 
leaves. Bisons do occasional damage by eating the leaves and pulling up 
the bulbs in new clearings that are clean weeded. Herds of wild pigs do 
some damage in rooting about the bulbs; but fortunately do not eat 
them. Pigs have increased enormously of Jate years. Twenty-five years 
ago or so they were very plentiful, when swine fever or some such disease 
practically exterminated them. 

Rats, squirrels, monkeys, porcupines, snakes, frogs and some 
birds eat the seeds, being partial to the sweet pulp that surround the ripe 
seed. In some dry seasons caterpillars eat the soft part of the cardamom 
leaves over large ai-eas, leaving only the ribs and stalk untouched. They 
are irregular in their appearance, for in some seasons there are practically 
none. The native ryots do not trouble themselves about this pest, main¬ 
taining that they do no harm; but it stands to reason that the strain on 
the plant must he very severe and all the strength which should in the 
course of nature go to forming racemes, flower and fruit must be diverted 
to form new leaves. European ryots look upon these caterpillars as a 
serious evil and put on coolies to collect them. European and native 
ryots agree that they do no permanent damage. 

The cardamom leaves are eaten to a serious extent by three varieties 
of caterpillars; one is of a pinky flesh colour 1£" to 3" long with long thin 
hairs on the body and a brown hairless head. These feed during the night 
and during the day retreat to and are found near the ground amidst the 
thick stems. This is not identified. 


A small green caterpillar does a lot of harm which is not clearly 
identified, as also a caterpillar covered with a flat tuft of black hair and also 
longer hairs, which is very common; this turns into & tooth called' Pandora 
itrosa.' ' " 
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|A small .blue .butterfly called Lampides Elpix according to Messrs. 
J^riballand Nice Ville’s work on “Butterflies of India and Burma,” feed 
gche,caterpillar is about half an inch long, slug shaped, of a 
(Colour (tigged with red on the back and with three narrow red 
,tbehack- Lam indebted to ,Mr. C. Hplman Hunt for the 
names of these pests. 

WtHje&. The ryots have to pay their coolies high wages. Men 
receive five annas a day, women four, children two and three and 10 per¬ 
cent. hftad jponey if a Kangany is employed to recruit them. They 
generally give their coolies a little tobacco also. The wages are equal to 
those paid by tea planters. 

In weeding cardamom gardens coolies run some risk of snake bites; 
the moat cqmmon is a green viper with a diamond shaped head and dark 
diamond markings down the back: its bite is not,fatal. 

Leeches are a source qf great annoyance being very plentiful in the 
wpt weather; the coolies protect themselves with a supply of tobacco, salt 
and water, which they smear on their legs from time to time. 

Several kinds of nettles grow luxuriantly in the gardens; one called 
Chenthotty ,\vci appearance is not unlike the common English nettle; it 
even stings through one’s trousers, the irritation passes off in an hour or 
so: one however is most formidable. The Hill-men call it A neypa nitty 
and say the elephants avoid forests where it is plentiful: it grows to a big 
shrub of 12 to 15 feet high with drooping branches and large handsome 
glossy leaves and pendant flowers something like a poppoy ; the sting of 
t.bjg often causes four or five days’ fever and it is said in some cases, swelling 
of the part stung and even partial paralysis. Personally I have not seen 
suCh serious results; of its potent powers the writer is fully aware having 
very vivid recollection of having some years ago hastily gone to pick up 
a (squirrel Jj.e had shot, and touched a leaf of this nettle; the pain was 
severe and remained for ten days or a fortnight; washing in cold ,watei 
always,brought on a return of the irritation. 

Estimates. The following is the approximate cost to the native 


ryflt of, opening an acre of land:— 
Felling and clearing 

,j Pitying . 

Price of bulbs ... 
i. Fiilingfwxd ^planting 

Five weeding s in three years 
. -j, Tlgqee nfprs lq^d-fax,# Ke> 1 


B. Rs. as. p. 

9 0 0 

5 0 0 

8 0 0 

,j2 0 0 

18 0 0 

3 0 0 


Total. 45 0 0 


Vo*,, m. 


13 
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European ryots do much better work and incur expenses which the 
native ryots avoid, such as supervision, roads, lines, bungalows and 
stores. An estimate of the cost is given, but it must be remembered that 
much will depend on the size of the garden and the ideas of the owner as 
regards buildings, other things being equal; a large garden can be worked 
cheaper than a small one. 

Bs. as. p. 

First year :— 


Felling ... ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Lining including pegs 7x7, 


889 per acre 

2 

0 

0 

Pitting 

5 

0 

0 

Filling pits 

2 

0 

0 

Bulbs @ Rs. 10 per 1000 ... 

9 

0 

0 

Planting 

2 

0 

0 

Weeding 

8 

0 

0 

Roads 

1 

8 

0 

Tax ... ... . 

1 

0 

0 

Supervision ... ... . 

1 

8 

0 

Total. 

42 

0 

0 

Second year :— 




Supplying including cost 




of bulbs... ... . 

ft 

0 

0 

Weeding... ... ... . 

8 

0 

0 

Tax ... ... ... . 

1 

0 

0 

Supervision ... ... . 

1 

8 

0 


15 

8 

0 

Third year :— 




Supplying ... ... . 

2 

0 

0 

Weeding ... ... . 

8 

0 

0 

Tax 

• * * ••* •** ••• 

1 

0 

0 

, Supervision ... ... . 

1 . 

8 

0 


12 

8 ' 

0 

Cost of tools, lines, bungalow and store, say 50 per cent. 84 

12 : 

0 

Total Rs. 

104 


0' : 

0 i. . . 


r ., 
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Appendix A. 


Price of Cardamoms sold at Alleppey from 1072 to 1079 M. E. 


Year. 

White carda¬ 
moms per 
Tulam. 

Black carda¬ 
moms per 
Tulam. 

Tliakolam per 
Tulam. 

-- 

1 

Seeds per 
Tulam. 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 


Rs. chs. c. 

Rs. chs. c. 

Rs. chs. c. 

Rs. chs. c. 

1072 M. E. (1896-97) 

67 9 2 

44 17 4 

29 11 5 

0 0 0 

1073 M. E. (1897-98) 

50 11 4 

31 1 3 

20 28 7 

33 3 14 

1074 M. E. (1898-99) 

33 25 2 

30 20 10 

18 12 5 

30 3 12 

1075 M. E. (1899-00) 

31 14 0 

25 14 1 

16 18 13 

26 19 10 

1076 M. E. (1900-01) 

36 13 6 

33 0 0 

18 4 0 

36 0 0 

1077 M. E. (1901-02) 

25 24 15 

19 6 4 

10 6 4 

19 14 4 

1078 M. E. (1902-03) 

21 21 6 

14 2 13 

7 22 12 

18 25 9 

1079 M. E. (1903-04) 

15 16 14 

11 24 0 

6 4 2 

15 8 7 


Appendix B. 


Average price of Cardamoms in Pandy (including seeds) front 
1072 M. E. to 1079 m. e. 


Year. 

B. Es. 

Chs. 

c. 

1072 M. E. (1896-97) 

40 

0 

0 

1078 M. E. (1897-98) 

26 

0 

0 

,1074 M. E. (1898-99) 

20 

0 

0 

1075 m. E. (1899-00) 

16 

0 

0 

1076 m. s. (1900-01) 

20 

0 

0 

1077 M. B. (1901-02) 

14 

0 

0 

1078 M. B. (1902-03) 

12 

0 

0 

1079' M. B. (1903-04) j 

12 

o ! 

0 
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Travancore Irrigation. The most considerable area of land that 
exists in Travancore for the successful cultivation of rice is in the 
Southern Division comprising the tracts locally known as Nanjanad and 
Edanad. The Taluqs of Tovala and Agastisvaram form Nanjanad which 
is an essentially agricultural district and* may well' Said td 1 US' ffte gra¬ 
nary of the whole State. Mr. Horsley, late Executive Engineer of the 
State, in his “Beport on the Supply of Water in South Travancore,” 
calculated the total area of wet land there to be 34,694 acres distributed 
among the live Taluqs as under:— 

Area in acres. * 


Table I. 


No. 

, 

Taluqs. 

Rain-fed. 

Biver-fed. 

Total Arch. 


Agastisvaram 

1,181 

10,717 

11,898 

2 

Tovala 

2,624 

3,777 


3 

| Eraniel 

4,678 

2,353 

7,031 

4 

Kalkulam 

4,191 

2,223 

6,414 

5 

Vilavankod ... 1 

2,950 

... 

2,950 

i 

i 

j 

' 

Total ... 

j 

15,624 

19,070 

34,694 


Agastisvaram and Tovala are thus the chief river-fed Tafrtqs and 
their wet cultivation is mostly dependent upon 'channels and channel-fed 
tanks, while that of the other three Taluqs is chiefly dependent on rain- 
fed tanks. The tanks, though numerous are in most cases mere Oomis 
containing water just enough for cultivating a few acres of land dependent 
oh them, a state of things due to the irregular configuration) of the ground 
rendering it impossible to make large tanks such as ttfiS Mfett in the flat 
districts of the Madras Presidency. ( 

* The above figures though compiled from the Ik'St available aeCOubtS lute yet lihhie to 
change with the completion of the Revenue Settlement. In the Art* ttVtf Taluks WlMtt the 
Settlement ivbrk has been completed the area of land has' sboerO increase Mug 
13268 02 and 1084406 acres respectively. " 
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The following table taken from Mr. Horsley’s account of Travancore 
irrigation and the opening of the Pandian Canal Head Works gives 
the Humber of tanks rain-fed and channel-fed for each Taluq and the 
atrea of wet land covered by them in each tank. 

Table II. 


No. 

Taluqs. 

Rain-fed. ! 

i 

Channel-ied 

Both descriptions. 

No. j 

Area in | 

Kottas. i 

! 

No. 

Area in 
Kottas 

No. 

1 

Area in j 
Kottas. 

Area 

in 

Acres. 

1 

Agastisvaram... 

105 

1,417 

310 

12,801 

415 

1 

14,278) „ 

11,898 

2 

Tovala 

243 

3,140 

133 

4,533 

370 

7,0821 

0,40J 

3 

Kalkulam 

058 

0,705 

109 

3,557 

827 

10,2(52 j 

6,414 

4 

'Eraniel 

1,050 

7,485 

121 

1 3,705 

1171 

| U,250-1 

7,031 

5 

j 

Vilavankod ... 

480 

4,721 

... 

1 

480 

j 4,7211 

j .. 

2,950 


Total 



... 

3,209 

j 48,193 

34,094 


History op Irrigation Works in the South. There are three rivers 
flowing through South Travancore, viz., the Paralayar, the Kothayar and 
the Pazhayar. Much of the fertility of Nanjanad is due to the labours of 
the ancient engineers of the Pandyan ruler, who, about a thousand years 
ago, constructed a dam upwards of twenty feet in height, built of massive 
squared stones across the Paralayar, and cut a channel chiefly through 
solid rock for a distance of about two miles through the saddle forming the 
extreme western watershed of the Pazhayar. But for this ancient anicut 
and channel, a mighty work of genius and invention, Nanjanad would not 
haw been what it is—one large paddy flat of smiling green dotted with 
ritttfterous towns and villages; it would have been a famished district with 
a poor water supply dependent on a rainfall of 4 square miles of low land. 

* One Kotta « 5/6 of an acre. 

X On# Kotta •= 5 fl of an acre, 
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By the construction of the channel it now shares a proportion of water 
due to an additional catchment area of 50 square miles. The Pandyan 
Kal as the channel is called, pours its waters into the Pazhayar, 
whence it is distributed by eleven anicuts in a length of about 20 
miles to eight principal channels, besides minor ones of a total length of 
about 64 miles. The success of the Pandyan dam induced a following 
generation to construct another dam about a quarter of a mile lower down 
the same stream, and this was designed to do for the Eraniel and Kal- 
kulam Taluqs what the other one had done for the Nanjanad Taluqs. 
This dam, called the Puthen dam, is 270 feet long and founded 
on solid rock at a depth of from 0 to 30 feet below the crest. It 
raises the water of the Paralayar to a height of more than 20 feet from 
the bed of the river and is the means whereby the Kalkulam Taluq is 
supplied with river water. It is believed to have been built about 
1750 a. d. A channel was also constructed in connection with the dam 
called the Padmanabhapuram Puthenaur, running for a length of 19 
miles and giving evidence of the most wonderful perseverance and skill, 
for it is taken through saddles involving rock cuttings to the depth of from 
30 to 50 feet and over a valley on an embankment at a point 40 feet high 
The boldness of its construction after facing and vanquishing almost super¬ 
human difficulties and that at a period when scientific engineering and 
European appliances were perfectly unknown, elicits the admiration of 
modern engineers. Mr. Horsley, the Engineer of the Pandyan Canal Head 
Works and one of the ablest that the local D. P. W. even knew, in his 
address on the occasion of the opening ceremony of the work modestly 
observed:— 

“ In other countries, and in India also, an Engineer generally works on his 
own lines in developing any large scheme of irrigation, and naturally credits his 
own skill and perseverance with the success of his undertaking. Here, however, 
I have no hesitation in saying that it has been an unmixed pleasure to me from 
a professional point of view, to merely follow the lines of the original constructors 
of the Pandian Caul and Pulpanabapoorum Poothenaur, because the evidence of 
their skill and almost superhuman perseverance was so marked; and I have, in 
carrying out the works, felt contented and fully satisfied to follow in the foot¬ 
steps of those whom I cannot but consider to have been masters in their art and 
facile princeps in irrigation engineering/' 

The example set by the constructors of the ancient works noted above 
and the fact that in course of time the demands for water far exceeded 
the supply naturally directed attention to the possibility of a similar 
scheme in the neighbouring river, the Kothayar. The Kothayar is further 
a more valuable source than the Paralayar for irrigation purposes, its 
Catchment area above Pechipara being said to be about 90 square miles, 
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while that of the Paralayar above the Pawlyan dam is only 60, its 
catchment basin being supplied with a fair fall of rain throughout the year 
unlike that of the other. The first attempt for utilising the Kothayar 
seems to have been made early in the last century. There is nothing on 
record on the subject, but the remains of a masonry dam, Kakachel, and 
several miles of channel now overgrown with jungle, prove the fact that 
the abortive scheme which, it is said, was designed to feed lands on the 
right bank of the Kothayar, as well as to feed the Southern Districts by 
diverting the water into the Paralayar, probably failed from a want of 
proper investigation and perseverance. The scheme was again investi¬ 
gated between the years 1837 and 1850 by General Cullen and Captain 
Horsley, R. E., and for two or three years the preliminaries connected 
with it were vigorously prosecuted ; but shortly after, the matte]* seems to 
have been dropped again. In 1869 the Dewan, Sir T. Madava Kow, k. c. s. i., 
wrote a memorandum on the subject, of the insufficient state of 
the irrigation in South Travancoro, which, while advocating attention to 
be given to irrigation matters generally, summed up by directing that 
attention should be given to the Kothayar scheme and to the possibility 
of constructing a large reservoir there which should in some measure 
make up for the admitted deficiency of the tanks. He wrote:— 


“ To sum up the, then Chief Engined should be called upon to give his 
opinion as to the feasibility of transferring water from the Codayaur to the Para- 
layaur, to tell us if the leakages in the nnicuts across the Paralayaur can ho stop¬ 
ped at a moderate outlay, to make arrangements in view to measure the quantity 
of flood water that runs to waste over the anicuts or to the sea, to consider and 
report generally on the means of storing up such water in the jungles, and parti¬ 
cularly to prosecute his investigation in regard to the Parinjany reservoir and to 
consider whether the annual repair of the distributing channels may not with 
advantage be transferred to the Revenue Department under the orders of the 
Division Peishoar.” 


As a result of the above memorandum complete plans were made of 
the localities thereabouts for the reservoir, but nothing further was done, 
the scheme having been virtually abandoned in Dewan Kashi ah Kastri’s 
time. 

The question of improvement of the irrigation works was again 
taken up in 1877 by Dewan Nanoo Pillay, who, in December of that year, 
announced to the Chief Engineer that “ His Highness’ Government would 
wish irrigation works in the south to be vigorously prosecuted, so as to 
prevent failure of crops resulting from the effects of frequently recurring 
droughts, alike injurious to the interests of the people as well as of the 
Government and to increase the grain production of the country. He 
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laid special stress on one important work which he wished to see under* 
taken 'first, vis., “ the construction of a canal from the Codayaur, which is a 
fruitful source of water-supply, to irrigate the vast tracts of land in parts 
of Culcolum, Eraneel and Yelavencode taluqs, which scarcely receive at 
present the benefit of irrigation, and which are far away from the existing 
irrigation channels.” A scheme was accordingly prepared for diverting 
the Kothayar into the Paralayar by means of a dam 40 ft-high and'a 
•channel 13J miles long, at an estimated cost of 4f lakhs of rupees. 'This is 
the first practical step taken for utilising the waters of the Kothayar 'for 
irrigation purposes, though the estimate was obviously ’far too low. 
Mr. Jacob, the successor of Mr. Barton as Chief Engineer, whoprepared 
the scheme observed:— 

“ The necessity of repairing the tanks and channels is now fully appreciated 
by Government, but it is still necessary, in my opinion, to increase the storage 
area. It was with the object of giving further and sure supply to the Nanjenad 
that the construction of the Perinjany reservoir was proposed. Such a scheme 
is, I think, premature till e.eisthij funks and channels arc pul in order, the 
necessity or otherwise of the project will then be apparent.” 

One would naturally infer from the above extract that Mr. Jacob did 
not think highly of the Perinjany reservoir scheme or of any other re¬ 
servoir scheme. But such was not Mr. Jacob’s meaning. His report on 
the other hand advocated the undertaking of the Kothayar scheme, and the 
Government seems to have concurred. It was, however, deemed advisable, 
having regard to the nature of the project, to have it thoroughly investi¬ 
gated and reported upon by a competent hydraulic engineer. 

In July 1881 Dewan Ramiengar made an official tour through the 
southern taluqs of Travancore in the course of which he minutely 
inspected the irrigation works in Nanjanad. He found that the Pandyan 
dam which is the key to the irrigation system of Nanjanad was leaking 
badly; that the channel taken from it, i. e., the Pandyan Kal was small and 
narrow; that the Puthen dam likewise was letting out a good deal of 
water into the river by leakage and that the channels were winding and 
tortuous in their course with no head works, no regular banks, and over- 
.hung with thick vegetation on both sides with the flow of water frequently 
• impeded by the irregular bed of the stream, by silt, by • fallen trees, &c. The 
Padmanabhapuram Puthenaur ■ which is : twenty miles long audihaaneariy 
>Rs. 30,000 of revenue dependent upon it, was in a particularly unsatisfac¬ 
tory condition. The attention of the Chief)Engineer was> a in once dnawnrdo 
.this state of things, and he was requested to take .the most aetivecand 
i Speedy steps: to bring about an improvement. < Government proposed;four 
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worKs as being immediately necessary, viz., 

(1) Stopping the leakage in the Pandyan and Puthen dams, 

. (2) widening and improving the Pandyan Kal, 

(3) complete restoration of the Padmanabhapuram Puthenaur, and 

(4) cutting a new channel from the Kothayar at Triparappu for 

irrigating parts of the Vilavankod Taluq. 

Mr. Horsley, the then Assistant Engineer in charge of the South¬ 
ern Division and an exceptionally able officer, was at once relieved of his 
charge of roads and buildings in that Division and deputed exclusively to the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public works. He was sent out in December 
of the same year, 1881, to inspect the irrigation works in the Cauvery, 
Krishna and Godavery deltas that he might acquire a knowledge of the 
most important irrigation systems in Southern India. The necessary 
plans and estimates for the works contemplated were prepared and 
submitted to Government in January 1882, but before sanctioning them, 
Government wished to strengthen themselves with expert opinion of 
some eminent Hydraulic Engineer, who should report on the schemes 
atPeady before Government, viz ., (1) Mr. Barton’s scheme for making 

a reservoir above the Pandyan Dam sufficient to contain two or three 
weeks’ supply for the whole of Nanjanad, which, as we have seen already, 
Mr. Jacob, his successor, considered premature; (2) Mr. Jacob’s scheme for 
bringing the waters of the Kothayar into the Paralavar and (3) the one 
proposed to be taken up immediately for making improvements in the exist¬ 
ing dams and channels ; he was also to be consulted on the irrigation system 
of South Travancere generally. Application was accordingly made to the 
Madras Government who thereupon placed the services of Major 
Mead, r. e., of their P. W. Department at the disposal of the former. 
This officer arrived in Travancore in February 1882, and after having 
examined the plans and estimates submitted by Mr. Horsley, seen the 
channels and dams to be improved on that scheme, and inspected the 
sites of the Kothayar and Perinjany schemes already referred to, submit¬ 
ted a detailed report on the various matters referred to him. The con¬ 
clusions arrived at by Colonel Mead as the result of his investigation 
were briefly these :—In dealing with the general question of irrigation in 
the south, he observed, “ there is little doubt but that the rivers, channels 
and tanks have not to any extent been improved, and I think it may be 
generally stated that the irrigation in South Travancore is in a very 
similar .state to what it was a hundred years ago; probably in some 
plaees it has improved, in others it has deteriorated.” 
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The Perinjany scheme on which upwards of Rs. 70,000 had already 
been spent for mere preliminary investigations, he condemned altogether 
on the ground that the project was based on insufficient information and 
would prove a failure. Regarding the other special project, which had 
for its dbject the utilisation of the waters of the Kothayar, he considered 
that it was “ a most serious undertaking, and one that should not be 
entered on without the most careful enquiry and consideration, ” and re¬ 
commended that the work should be deferred for some years until the 
quantity of water available in the Kothayar could be definitely ascertained 
by means of gauges which he suggested should be put up at certain 
points. Of the four works proposed by Government he approved, of the 
first three with certain modifications and urged that they should be put 
in hand at once. And on the general question of the practicability of 
the extension of river irrigation in Travancore he thought that until some¬ 
thing was known of the amount of water available in the rivers by means 
of gauges, nothing should be done and most certainly nothing should be 
attempted until the question as to what should be done with the Kothayar 
water was settled. 

The opinion of the special officer having been thus dearly given, 
Government at once gave orders for the vigorous prosecution of the workB 
recommended, that is, improvement of the Pandyan Canal, improvement 
of the Padmanabhapuram Puthenaur, stopping the leakage in the 
Poothen Dam and the construction of head works for the two main chan¬ 
nels ; and work was accordingly begun that same year (1882) as soon as 
the cultivating season was over. Steps were also taken in the meantime 
towards the very necessary and important work of attending to the irri¬ 
gation tanks. The Huzur Marahmut Sheristadar (Secretary, Public 
Works Department) was appointed Assistant Engineer in charge of the 
repair of all the tanks in the Southern TaluqB and with the distribution and 
the magisterial duties connected therewith. Hitherto the execution of 
tank repairs was entrusted partly to the Public Works Department and 
partly to a separate agency subordinate to the Division PeishcaT, and the 
divided responsibility led to great neglect of the works. The object of 
Government in bringing all the works under One control was to ensure 
close and BUBtained attention to those numerous reservoirs that form 
bo important a part of the irrigation system of the South and oh 
Which a large portioh of the revenues of the State and the resources and 
well-being of the agricultural population depend. Rut tins arrangement 
W&S changed in 1068 M. E. (1892—93 a. d.) when in consideration of the 
important agricultural interests involved and the resources commanded 
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by the Peishcar as the Chief Revenue Officer of the Division the latter 
officer 1 was again entrusted with the distribution. 

All the improvement works were completed about the beginning of 
1885, and.' His Highness who had already evinced the greatest personal 
interest in their progress by visiting them in 1883, formally opened the 
works on the 5th March 1885. A brief description of the works may not 
be out of place here:— 

(1) The Pmdyan Kal. As already referred to, this ancient channel 
runs through a saddle of solid rock where its width was only about 12 
feet, the width above and below being twice as great. It had now been 
cleared out, deepened to a uniform fall of 3J feet per mile, widened to 26 
feet at the bed level, its stops cleared of trees and vegetation and gene¬ 
rally thoroughly restored so that it is now capable of holding thrice as 
much water as formerly. The cost of the work was Rs. 37,340 

(2) The Padmanabhapuram Puthenaur. This old channel which excels 
in boldness of design the Pandyan Kal has now been thoroughly improved 
from end to end. It has had its level adjusted and its width made uni¬ 
formly 15 ft. throughout and is capable of holding three times as much 
water as it could have done before. The original estimate for this work was 
Rs. 160,114, but the limit was far exceeded and the actual cost came to 
more than two lakhs of rupees. It became a very expensive undertaking 
owing to the large number of masonry works that had to be constructed. 

(3) The Puthen Dam. Years of decay and neglect had the effect of 
washing out a great proportion of the hearting, and the dam was conse¬ 
quently leaking very badly, thus annually throwing off a good deal of pre¬ 
cious water. Its efficiency had now been thoroughly restored by building 
a strong and water-tight face wall and by filling in the holes in the 
interior of the dam at a cost of Rs. 12,975. 

(4) The Head Works. These consist of 5 vents each 6' 4" wide, and 5' 
“high for the Pandyan Kal and 3 vents of the same width and height for the 
Puthenaur, the two channels being separated by a division wall, and are 
built to a height that would admit of a depth of 10' water flowing over 
tibe : crest of the Puthen Dam. This is a most important part of the 

as it enables the Department to control the depth of water in the 
frhn.nwf tl* so that in a flood no more than the safe depth of water may be 
Emit ted- into?the channels, and thus avoid the breaches that used to be 
Of constant occurrence in th§ pkt irrigation system with so much loss to 
cultivation, i- 
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The Kothayar Project. In spite of the improvements already 
effected in regard to the irrigation system of South Trav%ncore, the pre¬ 
cariousness of water supply still remained a palpable evil in the Nanjanad 
and in parts of Kalkulam and Eraniel. Owing to the defective means of 
storage large quantities of flood waters found their way uselessly to the sea, 
while the cultivation, especially of the Kumbham crop, cruelly suffered at 
times on account of deficient water supply. About 1892 Government 
took up the question again as to how best to prevent this wastage and 
secure a uniform supply of water to the above districts. A definite 
proposal was put before them by Mr. Horsley as Acting Chief Engineer 
to* provide adequate storage by means of reservoirs at the foot of the hills. 
It provided at a cost of about nineteen lakhs for the construction of a number 
of reservoirs in the Nanjanad basin for supplementing the supply and for 
pumping the water of the Maycode Lake by machinery into the Padma- 
nabhapuram Puthenaur channel for supplementing the Edanad supply. 
l)ewan Shungrasoobyer, however, had convinced himself that the Kothayar 
presented very favourable facilities for a storage of water and with a view 
to take immediate action, instructed Mr. Walch, the Chief Engineer, to 
review Mr. Horsley’s scheme and advise the Government. Mr. Walch 
reported entirely in favour of the Kothayar scheme, and the Government 
thereupon called for the necessary plans and estimates which were 
completed by Mr. Jacob, and work was actually started in 1895. It 
was this officer who had strongly advocated the project for several years 
past. The works comprised in the project were the construction of a 
masonry dam across the Kothayar near Pachipara, about six miles above 
Triparappu, of a channel eleven miles long leading from the Kothayar to 
the Paralayar above the Puthen Dam and the necessary head works. 
The dam was intended to be 72J feet high from the bed of the river to the 
crest and was so designed that it might be raised aqother 10 feet when¬ 
ever found necessary, and was to form a reservoir with about four square 
mile*! of water-spread. The scheme thus indicated was calculated to 
supplement the water supply to 23,000 acres of existing channel-fed wet 
cultivation in Nanjanad and Edanad, and to irrigate about 15,000 acres of 
#ddition^land, ^he estimated cost was Rs. 794,850. ( . 

j|y, It vsfes found that after the works were started the site originally 
Selected for the dam and its alignment were unsuitable for the purpose, 
.^1 a. fresh site was recommended by Chief Engineer Mr. Jopp* the 
e^K>ce6»6r of htr, Jacob. It was also found on investigation thatavery 
puch larger area than 15,000 acres could be commanded: .by the project, 
accordingly submitted a revised estimate for a larger scheme, 
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estimated to cost Rs. 2,805,450 and deemed sufficient to supplement the 
water supply to 23,000 acres of existing cultivation and to command an 
additional area of 55,000 acres. The leading engineering features of the 
^revised project were thus described by himself in his Memorandum on 
the Kothayar Irrigation Project, 1809 :— 

u The river will be crossed by a masonry dam about 115 feet high at its 
highest point in the bed of river, and 1525 feet in length along its crest. This 
will form a reservoir covering an area of aliout 7 square miles. To permit opera¬ 
tions in the deep bed of the river at the dam site it is necessary to make some 
arrangement for diverting the water. At a suitable spot, about a quarter of a 
mile up the river above the main dam site, a masonry dam 35 feet high is 
designed to be built, to divert the river along a channel on the left bank, down 
to a point below the main dam site. On each flank of the main dam, head- 
sluices are to be constructed, to regulate the supply of water to the channels. 
They will he capable of drawing off water to a depth of 45 feet below the full 
supply level in the reservoir and it is calculated that 4,480 millions of cubic feet 
of Water will thus be impounded, and be available for passing down the channels. 

“ The channel taking off on the left flank will tail into the Paraiyaur just 
above the Puthen Dam on its right bank; the water will flow across to the left 
bank, and will there enter the existing offtake to the Palpamibhapuram Puthen - 
aur and Pandian channels and thence will proceed to the Edanad and Nanjinad. 
A new channel will branch off from the Palpamibhapuram Puthenaur at 5| miles 
and proceed via Travancore (Tiruvancode) into the Eraniel Taluq. Another 
small branch will take off at 16| miles. 

“ In the Nanjinad, extensionsjof the Anandanaur and the Parakkai are contem¬ 
plated, as also an entirely new high level channel taking off from the Pandian 
channel at one mile 3180 ft. and proceeding towards Tovala as far as Variyoor. 

‘The channel taking oft on the right flank will find its way to Parachalai in 
the Neyyattinkara Taluq and by means of distributaries irrigate lands in the 
Vilavankod and Neyyattinkara Taluqs.” 

The above estimate was sanctioned in January 1900. This too was 
subsequently found to be inadequate, and a further revised estimate was 
submitted by the late Chief Engineer Mr. C. A. Smith, amounting to 
nearly 70 lakhs of rupees for the whole project. He attributed this large 
excess over the first revised estimate “ almost entirely to the very low" 
rates allowed in that estimate and also to the requirements of the Project 
having been insufficiently investigated/’ Further investigations having 
shown the desirability of taking up the Tovala Channel first in preference 
to the Right Bank Channel, work in the latter was stopped and the revised 
estimate for the remaining items which came to nearly 54 lakhs was 
sanctioned in February 1904. The work is now in progress according 
t0 this revised estimate. The Right Bank Channel itself had to be 
Subsequently abandoned on account of its prohibitive cogt, although three 
4ftiles ol it had-already been excavated at a cost of about Rs. 128,000. On the 
tlrtBolcthe Kothayar scheme has, as prophesied by Major Mead, b. e., more 
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thin twenty years ago, turned out to be “ a most serious undertaking ; ” 
and all the enquiries and investigations hitherto made seem to have been 
not satisfactory. It is not necessary to refer here to the loss of 
money and time incurred by commencing half investigated projects and 
abandoning them soon after. 

Such in brief is the history of the Kothayar Project, its various 
vicissitudes of fortune since the idea was started almost a century ago and 
progress achieved so far. It is expected that the whole project works 
will be completed by the close of 1906, and if successfully completed the 
needs of South Travancore in the matter of irrigation will be fully and 
satisfactorily met. According to the latest calculation, the scheme will 
add to the supply of water to 25,550 acres of wet lands already under 
river irrigation and ensure a regular supply to 8,120 acres under 
rain-fed lands and 15,887 acres of uncultivated Poramboke and other dry 
lands, or in all, benefit about 50,000 acres. The amount spent on the 
Project up to the end of 1079 M. e. (1904) was more than thirty and a 
half lakhs of rupees. The Project forms the chief item of the amount 
annuall y budgeted for the Public Works Department. 

Existing irrigation.* Channels in South Travancore. From 
table I, already given it will be seen that in Nanjanad, the river-fed area 
of wet cultivation is exactly four times the rain-fed one. Nearly the 
whole of this river-fed wet cultivation is fed by channels branching out 
direct from anicuts in the Pazhayar which is the chief supply channel. 
There are 14 such channels t all depending on the Pandyan Kal and capa¬ 
ble of irrigating a total area of more than 15,000 acres. Agastisvaram 
contains only a very small extent of rain-fed land, and this is chiefly to be 
found on the eastern side of the Ghats. In Tovala on the other hand 
nearly one-third of the total area under cultivation is rain-fed, and the bulk 
of this irrigation lies on the left bank of the Pazhayar between anicuts 
(2) and (5), the whole of the paddy lands being purely dependent on local 
rainfall, while a small extent is found east of the Nanjanad Puthenaur in 
the einbayrhent of the hills which culminates in the Aramboly Pass. 

i 4 In J&raniel and Kalkulam, the river-fed area is only half of . the rain- 
fed 0 O 9 B,’ and this is dependent on the Padmanabhapuram Puthenaur 
.wfrieh irrigates more than 3,000 acres and the Vulliyaur a small stream 
— -—r——c—•— t*" 7 - —i" —. ~ :, .* 1 “ > 

* Adapted from Mr. Horsley’s fteport on the Supply’ of Water In South Travandore (1888) 

. 11. Anandaua.nr. 2, Yeerapoly tank. 3. Kuttikai. 4. Payode Kal. 6. Pulmoondan 

’Kal. 6. NaSfaudd, “Pdtheimur: 4. Axasayanr Kal. ' Vilavady Kal 9. ■ Thora'Kal 
KfV, ,$uckMram, Kal. ,12.. Maiyata^ywi Kah It. Hl»pthoa A) K<a.,||k 

1 ilam. ’ "". v '' • * ‘ 
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rising in the western slope of the Vellymalais and a tract of the above 
channel which irrigates the remainder. The vain-fed land is chiefly con¬ 
fined to the valleys formed by the Pannivaikal the supply of which is 
supplemented by the Mambazhathorayar running in the south-east angle of 
the Vellymalais, the Vulliyaur, the Pamboory, the Neyyur Vaibal, the 
Allangy Vaikal and the Puttethy Vaikal. In Kalkulam the rain-fed land, if 
we except that dependent on the Vulliyaur which strictly speaking is only 
equal to a rain-fed stream, is not very extensive and is to be found in the 
valleys of the Thatcheracodaur and the Parnthy and Hhencody Vaikals, 
which both find their wav to the Paralayar below the Puthen dam. 

Vilavankod is entirely dependent on rainfall, and its irrigation is for a 
very small area being confined to land west of the Kothavar. 

Shencottah Irrigation. The only other tract of country in Travancore 
where artificial irrigation exists to some extent is the Shencottah Taluq, 
where the area irrigated is nearly Hi,000 acres lying in patches and mixed 
up with British territory. Like South Travancore, irrigation in this part 
also is mostly carried on by means of tanks maintained by the Revenue 
Department. A sum of Its. 15,000 is set apart annually for irrigation 
works in this Taluq. 

North Travancore. North Travancore does not stand in need of any 
elaborate or costly irrigation works on account of its heavy and unfailing 
rainfall. Till the year 1062 m. k. (1886-87 a. d.) the expenditure on 
irrigation works was directed almost exclusively to South Travancore, 
while in North and Central Travancore the repair and restoration of 
channels and bunds serving irrigation purposes were left for the most part 
to the ryots themselves. But this arrangement as might be expected did 
not work well. Owing chiefly to the want of co-operation among the 
ryots all such works were neglected, and the damage to cultivation in 
consequence was very great. With a view to help the ryots, His Highness 
the Maharajah was pleased in J OG‘2 m. e. (1886-87 a. n.) to sanction an annual 
grant of Rs. 20,000, subsequently raised to Its. 80,000 for the Northern and 
Quilon Divisions and parts of the Trivandrum Division to be expended on 
irrigation and drainage channels by Division Peishcars in communication 
With the ryots interested, and to be rateably recovered from them together 
with the tax after the completion of the works. The rules also provided 
for a portion of the expenditure not exceeding one-half in each case being 
borne by the Sirkar, if on special grounds it was found necessary to extend 
such consideration to the ryots-; This arrangement again did not serve 
the purpose intended; in no year were the funds availed of to any large 
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extent, nor had the expenditure of past years been fully recovered from 
the ryots Concerned. The rules in force are now superseded by the pro¬ 
visions of Regulation III of 1072, which provide for the construction, re¬ 
pair and maintenance of irrigation works and for the conservation and 
distribution of water for purposes of irrigation. To quote the Adminis¬ 
tration Report of that year, “ This important measure adopted after 
much deliberation and discussion brings the interests of agriculture 
throughout the State under a regulated system of even treatment in res¬ 
pect of irrigation with due regard to special local conditions. The scope 
and effect of its operations are calculated to be of far reaching benefit to 
the ryots. ” 

Subsequent to 1062 m. e. (1886-87 a. d.) a series of very important 
original irrigation works had been completed by the Public Works De¬ 
partment, the more important of which were:— 

(1) The Puthenvalikaray Reclamation Scheme, consisting of the 
construction of a pitched embankment and a masonry sluice to keep back 
the brackish water from entering a large area of valuable paddy cultiva¬ 
tion. This was the first of the reclamation schemes carried out in North 
Travancore. 

(2) The Vadavattur Reclamation Scheme. This consisted in the 
deepening of a rock cutting, originally commenced at a very ancient date, 
to a level enabling the Vadavattur paddy flats to be more quickly drained 
than they were till then, ensuring more land being brought under 
cultivation and the existing land to be cultivated more satisfactorily. 

3. The Munampam Reclamation Scheme. This consisted in raising 
a short but deep bank across the backwater near the Palliport Bar and 
providing it with pitching to protect it against the strong waves beating 
on it, and thus securing a large area of shallow backwater against brine. 

4. The Kaipuzha Scheme. This was shortly the prevention of the 
access of brackish water to the very large area of paddy land between 
Kottayam and Vallianapuzhai or Vaikarn by bunding off the principal rivers 
as they enter the backwaters, diverting them to the present sour land, 
cleansing and sweetening the soil in the process; ” and the construction of 
a nearly straight canal from Kottayam to Vaikam with a view not only 
of carrying freshwater into the paddy flats from the Kottayam river, but 
< dan to enable boats to proceed to and from Vaikam without encountering 
the long and at times dangerous journey through the Vembanad Lake. 

5. The Kainagiri Embankment Scheme. This consisted in the 
improvement of the existing embankment and riveting the side exposed 
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to the backwater, so as to act as a preventive to the injury of the fields to 
the south from the ingress of brackish water from the Vembanad Lake. 


- 6, The Parur Reclamation Scheme. This was another expensive 

one consisting of the construction, of a pitched embankment about a mile 
in length with many sluices from the west entrance of the Parur canal 
southward and enclosing thereby a large area of land fit for paddy culti¬ 
vation and preventing the salt water entering. The estimated cost was 
Rs. 89,246, but in actual construction the amount far exceeded the estimate. 
‘Hie bund was completed long ago, but after an expenditure of nearly 
Rs. 105i0Q0, it was found that the scheme, the object of which was to 
keep out the salt water for purposes of cultivation, was found impracticable. 
It was resolved to have a regular survey of the whole area occupied and 
unoccupied comprised within the bund, on the completion of which the 
lands were subjected to the new settlement by a special agency appointed 
for the purpose. The scheme has since been allowed to lie over, further 
expenditure on the work being restricted to what is absolutely needed for 
maintenance. 


(7) The restoration of the Kallada river banks in the Quilon 
Division was another important scheme commenced in 10G5 m. e. (1889-90) 
and completed about 10G9 m. e. (1898-94) at a cost of more than Rs. ‘2*2,000. 

These reclamation works were calculated to be of immense benefit to 
the ryots rendering large tracts of land fit for cultivation and others secure 
against floods or salt water. But opinions are divided both among ryots 
and professional officers as to the utility of these schemes carried out at 
an enormous expenditure of labour and public funds. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Economic Condition. 


“ In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment onr security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward. ” 

Queen Victoria’s Proclamation to Her Indian Subjects (1858). 

u It is the Indian poor, the Indian peasant, the patient, humble, silent millions, the 80 per 
cent, who subsist by agriculture, who know very little of policies but who profit or suffer by 
their results, and whom men’s eyes, oven the eyes of their own countrymen too often forget-to 
whom I refer. He has been in the background of every policy for which I have been respon¬ 
sible, of every surplus of which T have assisted in the disposition. We see him not in the 
splendour and opulence nor even in the squalor of great cities. He reads no newspapers for ns 
a rule ho cannot read at all; he has no politics. But he is the bone and sinew of the country; 
by the sweat of his brow the soil is tilled; from his labour comes one-fourth of the national in- 
come j be should be the first and the final object of every Viceroy’s regard.” 

Lord Curssgn at the Byculla Club. 


Feasant proprietors. The Travancore ryot is like his brother in 
other parts of India an intelligent, industrious, loyal and law-abiding peasant- 
proprietor but nevertheless by no means an affluent subject of the State. 
He still lives from hand to mouth, is burdened with a growing family and 
the never ending cares that go with it of domestic and social obligations, 
all entailing worry, expense and loss of time. He is besides a weak son 
of the soil, eating less, working less and therefore earning less than his 
compeer in British India. Nature however is kind to him, rains are 
regular and abundant and the earth yields a fair return for the light 
labour bestowed upon it. His wants are few; the rice conjee is his chief 
diet, and for the rest, esculent roots, with which the country abounds, 
supply the deficient sustenance ; his clothing is scanty; jewels are nearly 
unknown; house-building is cheap as the ancestral Tarawad garden 
supplies the materials for the same; and the climate is mild and equable 
all through the year. Droughts and famines are very rare. Life and 
property are secure under His Highness’ beneficent rule and trade re¬ 
strictions are minimized. The Travancore products are much in demand 
in the markets of the world. The land-tax is light as compared with 
other countries. But litigation is plentiful and the Marumakkathayam 
law of inheritance is said to stifle the natural instinct for the acquisition 
of wealthy .fee that as it may, all things considered the struggle , for 
existence isneither severe nor keen. Hence the necessity for strenuous 
-or sustained labour is non-existent, and the profits which he maktes ere 
much less than might have been. 
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Two land-proclamations. All classes and castes of people from the 
proud Brahmin to the humble Pulaya go to form the ryot population. 
By the term ‘ ryot ’ is here meant one who owns land and pays tax directly 
to Government. Even in the case of Jenmam-lands,.the payment of tax 
is directly to Government, though a rent locally known as michavaram 
is paid to the Jenmi ; thus the Jenmi’s tenants are also Sirkar ryots as 
well, in Travancore. There is no class of people in the country corresponding 
to the Polya/pats or Zemindars of Tinnevelly or Madura. Time was when 
those who held lsjnds of Brahmin Jenmis as well as those who held Govern¬ 
ment lands known as Pandaravagai pattom were merely tenants-at-will, 
but that tenure was completely changed by the Royal Proclamations of 
the 21st Vycausy 1040 m. k. (2nd June 1865 a. d. ) and the 25th Karka- 
dagom 1042 M. e. (8th August 1867 a. d. ) which are therefore looked upon 
as the Magna Charta of the Travancore ryot. Dewan Sir T. Madava Row 
who was instrumental in getting these Proclamations issued wrote thus 
with reference to one of them:— 

“ Tho most important measure taken by the Sirkar in regard to land, yet re¬ 
mains to be noticed. It is that, by which a great extent of Sirkar Pauttom property 
has been enfranchised and put on the same footing as Ryotwary lands in the Mad¬ 
ras Presidency.This notification has effectually removed the uncertainties 

of the Pauttom tenure. The ryot in possession of Pauttom lands may hereafter 
feel that, in effect, ho is the landlord. He can regard the lands as his own pro¬ 
perty ; and the wholesome feeling of ownership thus generated is obviously of 
inestimable value.” 

Again, 

“ This description of lands has directly risen in the estimation of the 

O le from the sense of perfect security that has been created. Sales are now 
y effected between ryot and ryot. Those made in the course of the year, 
so far as known to the Sirkar represent the value of about Rs. 4,75,000. And it 
is a good sign of the increased value conferred on Pauttom lands by the Notifica¬ 
tion in question, that the litigation about them is increasing.” 

The other Proclamation which soon followed insured to the agricul¬ 
tural ryot of Travancore fixity of tenure, enjoyment of the products of his 
own labour and immunity from whimsical evictions thus completing his 
cup of human happiness and securing to the State that peace and pros¬ 
perity which could only come of the contentment and gratitude of the 
agrarian population, tied to their farms and households by indissoluble 
bonds of affection and congenial and cherished occupations. Those who 
have read the history of evictions in Ireland in recent times can under¬ 
stand and appreciate the full import of this priceless boon. 

' • ; "/Jju Trayanqore there has been from time immemorial a class of large 
&hdhd proprietors called Jenmis* whose lands, as long as they were 
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ndt alienated, enjoyed ah abfeolttte Oxeiriptioh ftinh't&ttatkMv Cathey 
ttete largely alienated on what is called K^Mpdltoik tetlute UtoMil- Which 
the tenants were subject' to pay an annual rent called : mwkttbafCin td thfe 
landlord. Under such' tenure' thousands of ryots had been Occupying iatosife 
for generations, building on them houses and churches • and carrying• ’out 
various improvements as if the tenures were permanent* About 
1040 M. E. (1864-66 A. ».) an important question- wafe raised atod'^eCSeldhy 
the Jemnis whether they had not the right to ejeetfche tenant bn repay 1 - 
ment of the consideration or Komovi amount received from fchetrr&ges ago. 
Although it seemed probable that such a right originally existed Or was 
reserved, yet it appeared as a matter of fact that it had not • been practi¬ 
cally exercised and that for generations the conduct of the'parties on both 
sides had been such as to generate a belief that the tenant would not bfe 
disturbed so long as the stipulated dues were paid to the landlords; Hence 
it was thought undesirable to refuse to an industrious tenantry the benefit 
of the prescription that had thus arisen and that any such step would 
lead to a general unsettlement. This question of vital interest to agri¬ 
cultural prosperity underwent the fullest discussion commensurate with its 
importance. And singularly able papers were written on the subject by 
Dewan Sir T. Madava Bow, by the First Judge of the Sadr CdUit, 
Mr. Sadasivam Pillay, and by the British Besidents, Messrs. Fisher and 
Newill. As a result of these discussions a Boyal Proclamation was passed 
under date the 25th Karkadagom 1042 m. e. (8th August 1867 a. d.) to the 
effect that tenures coming under the designation of lianapattiml Were not 
redeemable or in other words, the tenant was a per petaah tenant aoid' can¬ 
not be ousted and that the Jenmi or landlord was entitled to ah sChhhalltettl 
and other fees and in certain cuses to fines for renewal. 


8ir Madava Bow wrote in the’ Administration Beport for that , year 
thus:—■ 

“The pledges thus established calculated as they are to promote fixkypf 
tenure and to protect the Tenant in respect to the improvements made at his 
cost, must be scrupulously adhered to by successive adtoforiBtfiiftfc>iis; sffidl’tbb 



higher than that hitherto attained 


This flourid policy was thus commended one of his epunent succes¬ 
sors, — 

“ Whatever may be thought of the theory of the, origin and dev elontoah t at 
thorelitive rights bf jenmis 1 and tehirite prdpbtfhd&J ih my ffifefiil mm lm 
$p*’s paper, : there eao, I tbmk, bander ^utetreto eh- te-thr>itetiadutes'fi4htfa4 
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oihctasion at which he arrived, namely, that the arbitrary ejection of kanom ten- 
■ants at the will of their land-lords was incompatible with the economic progress 
alia improvement of the country. Holding this view, he very properly sought by 
hWaflS of the Proclamation (although I should have preferred a regular legisla¬ 
tive' enactment) to lay down the policy, I may say, the law which should guide 
Jibe Courts in tneir disposal of cases involving the rights of jenmi and tenant, 
and thus arrest the mischief, which, in the absence of an authoritative declara- 
iion bf such policy* the conflicting decisions of the established Courts Were pro¬ 
ducing by setting aside prescriptive rights and long possession, and thus unset¬ 
tling the minds of the agricultural population and jeopardising the best interests 
of the oountry. So far, therefore, as the aim of the proclamation is to impart a 
character of permanency to the tenuro under which the kanapattom tenants hold 
their lands, I think it behoves the Government to adhere firmly to the policy 
already laid down.”* 

Ryot's Status. Since this emancipation of the ryot, there has been 
a keen competition for ownership of land which, always a badge of respect¬ 
ability as in other parts of India, has now become a boon and blessing 
to the Travancorean. Excepting the Pagodas and the Nambudiris, the 
bulk of whom are Parasurama’s Jenmis, paying no tax to Government 
for lands in their own hands, which are entirely free-hold lands, all the 
others such as foreign Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Ambalavasis, Sudras, Chet- 
tis, Weavers, Izhavas, Kammalars, Sbanars, Mahomedans, Christians, 
even Pariahs and Pulayas, furnish members to the ryot class in Travan- 
core. The theory of course is that the Sovereign is the landlord of all 
land, lying outside the Jenmam-properties, but in practice, the ryot is to 
all intents and purposes the virtual owner having an indefeasible right to 
it, to use it, alienate it or bequeath it, or do anything with it, as he 
pleases, with the simple restriction that the Government lax is the first 
charge upon it. 

The possession by every householder of a small bit of land, and the 
gladsome feeling of ownership it generates added to the fact that there 
are at least 600,000 tax-paying ryots for this small State impresses the 
traveller with a sense of general comfort and ease in the agricultural ryot 
&0t) generally met with in the adjoining tracts of the East Coast. And 
this also explains the fact why the whole of Travancore looks like one lug 
garden, lor the secret lay in what Arthur Young called “ the magic of 
property ” which according to him “ turns sand into gold. ” 


Ryot’S Comforts. It is the proud boast of the well-to-do Travail- 
flbr&th that his homestead supplies him with every necessary of life except 
d&iind tobacco. The rice that he eats grows in the valley below at the 
ftttft bfhik aficient residence. The ancestral garden in. which his home 
produces the needful coco&nut, which in its manifold uses forms 
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themainstay of his everyday life. It produces also in abundance the 
plantain leaves which serve as his eating plates, the useful quantities of 
edible roots, the jack fruit and the mango which form the solid portion, of 
his daily meal. The open space on which the. noon-day sun shines 
grows the necessary cereals, such as the green peas, the black gram, the 
Perumpayar and the gingelly. One corner is set apart for the rearing 
of the vegetables such as the brinjal, varieties of the gourd, the' lady's 
finger and the chillies, all most essential items of his daily curry-stuffs. 
The arecanut, so indispensable to his perennial chew, drops day after day 
ripe from the tall areca palms, growing luxuriantly at the fringe of his 
spacious domain. The cocoanut leaves afford excellent material for a neat 
thatch every year to his old mansion. This annual renewing of the roof 
keeps the timber work of the building perennially fresh. Repairs to the 
mansion itself are undertaken with the timber cut within the estate. 
For purposes of bathing and drinking he has his own tank and one or 
two never-failing wells, within the enclosure. This accounts for the 
health and cleanliness of his family and the proverbial neatness of his 
surroundings. The agricultural cattle which he maintains can graze in 
his own grounds and are led in the nights with the straw cut from his 
own paddy lands. The cows yield the needful quantities of milk and 
curd for the household. The ghee is of course eschewed by the true 
Travancorean, for to him the cocoanut oil is far dearer than the cow’s 
ghee, both in its sweetness and in its flavour. This oil he uses largely 
in his meals, rubs on his body and burns for his lamp. It seasons his 
food; its use removes itch, softens the skin, grows the hair, prevents pre¬ 
mature grey and as a burniug oil, it gives a clear and mild light .and per¬ 
fumes the house: You cannot dissociate the Travancorean from the 
cocoanut. They are twins. They stand or fall together. The vines 
which parasitically cling to the bigger trees supply the betel leaf so uni¬ 
versally in demand, among men and women; young and old, on this coast: 
similar ly grows the valuable pepper grain,: a spice which enters largely 
into the daily food of the Travancorean and which is so highly prized for 
its medicinal properties to keep off the ills inevitable to life in this damp 
climate. Above all, the dried branches and the decayed old trees, which 
are past bearing, supply the fuel for the household, an important it^m of 
domestic economy inwhich the Travancorean’s ,lot is a real blessing as 
compared with th&t of, his brother on the other coast. Those who know 
the hardship^ of a householder’s life owing to paucity : of firewood id, the 
j jjjftyt .Coast can appreciate the blessing of living in a Travanpore garden, 
,{«$ of-trees of various kinds, sizes and ages. Thus in all things great .and 
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small, the life of the Travancore ryot is laid for him in happy Arcadian 
lines by an all-merciful Providence, who however has denied to him the 
strength of physique and sustained capacity for labour, which the denizens 
of more rigorous climates have inherited or acquired from their sur¬ 
roundings. 

Slavery abolished. Added to these valuable privileges of perma¬ 
nence of tenure and the unrestricted continuity of enjoyment of his hold¬ 
ing, was another* boon which formed an equally important factor in the 
prosperity of the agricultural labourer, viz., the abolition of predial 
slavery which existed in Travancore until 1855 a. d. This boon has 
been thus described by Pewan T. Madava How in a later* Report:— 

“In fact till June 1855, predial slavery existed in Travancore fully recognised 
by law. The fetters which were put on the aboriginal race when tire Aryan 
penetrated this remote corner of India were broken in that year. The condition 
of those who thus regained their freedom has since been gradually improving. 
Their employers can no longer punish them otherwise than they can a freeman. 
The dungeon, the stocks, the lash have become obsolete. The law extends to 
them the same protection as to other members of the community. Tt enjoins 
that no public officer shall, in execution of an v decree or order of Court, or for the 
enforcement of any demand of rent or revenue, sell, or cause to he sold, any 
person, or the right to the compulsory labour or services of any person, on 
the ground that such person is in a state of slavery. That no rights, arising out of 
an alleged propelty in the person and services of an individual as a slave shall 
be enforced by any Civil or Criminal Court or Magistrate within this territory. 
That no person, who may have acquired property by his own industry, or by the 
exercise of any art, calling or profession, or hv inheritance, assignment, gift or 
bequest shall he dispossessed of such property, or prevented from taking 
possession thereof, on the ground that such person or that tin* person from whom 
the property may have been derived was a slave. That any act, which would 
he a penal effence if done to a freeman, shall he equally an offence if done to any 
person on the pretext of his being in a condition of slavery. These provisions 
in effect, entirely abolish slavery, and are fully in force. Many of the people 
for whose benefit they were enacted do indeed continue in the employ of 
their old masters, hut this as a matter of choice and not of compulsion. 
Compulsion is utterly impossible in these days.” 

All these circumstances have contributed to make the lot of the peasant 
proprietor class in Travancore a happy one which, in the words of the 
Dewan, Sir. T. Madava Row “presents a most pleasing picture of light but 
diversified labour, health, content and comfort unruffled by anxieties, un¬ 
embittered by rivalries. ” The whole description is well worth quoting 
and though it was written about forty years ago it still holds good in spite of 
increase of population, pressure for space, less certain seasons and keener 
cb^etition faith superior foreign capitalists. 

‘“The natives of the country fondly cling to the fertile and well watered 
plains,, and pi|rsue agriculture after the manner of their forefathers. Forming 
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ttei great hulk of rural population, they continue contented and : ptPSpStomu 
Tb$ number of; these tax-paying ryots may be approximately 
three hundred thousand, They arc mostly peasant proprietors holding land 
permanently and on definite terms, They have thus every possible indthpaiienti 
to,improve their little possessions, which are the sources of their suhrigtfitfeu£ 
It is accordingly most interesting to enter some of these properties and behold 
the spectacle there presented of industry, fertility, neatness and comfort.* ¥hh 
rice-lands, lie in a rich valley watered by perennial streams of crystal purity*' 
Nbt far, but on the slope of the next hill, the owner resides with his family in a 
ghrden of his own, from which he looks oheerfully upon his cherished inherit 
tance. In this garden there is a simple but cool cottage, mostly a timber 
structure, the material used being, probably, the jack grown in the patrimony 
itself. The family has occupied this humble mansion for generations, and means 
to abide there for all time to come. Many useful trees have been fondly reared 
around, such the cocoanut, the jack, the areca, the tamarind, the mango* 
the laurel. To some, of these, the green pepper vine parasitically clings. 
Young trees are planted at intervals, in time to supply the old ones, and are 
watched with the tenderest solicitude. Where there is a little spare space, 
there are yams and other edible roots of various kinds and vegetables or some 
dry grains, carefully grown. The luxuriant plantain, in all possible places, 
spreads out its broad verdure and thickens the shade of the trees above them* 
Some heads of cattle are cheaply maintained. The milk of the cows is useful 
to the family, and the bullocks are used for the plough. The manure is carefully 
scoured for the garden and for the rice-fields close by. Almost every member 
of the family takes part in the work of making the moRt of the property for the 
common benefit. Early in the morning while the trees are yet dripping with 
the dew, the mamooty is busily plied. In the cool moonlight m the evening, so 
charming after a brisk but passing shower, perhaps the enclosing wall is 
strengthened or repaired. Even the females and children have their appropriate 
and cheerful tasks in congenial privacy. The manure gathered from the stall 
and the ashes collected from the kitchen are distributed among the various trees. 
The garden is weeded, and fallen leaves are swept clean into a corner to be 
fired at leisure. The fibre of the cocoanut is prepared and spun into cpir yarn* 
The fronds of that most cherished of all trees, are plaited and kept by for the 
annual thatching of the cottage. The harvested grain is occasionally taken oni 
from the ancestral Vathayam (timber granary) and spread out to dry. Sparc 
produce is taken to the neighbouring fair and exchanged for the few things 
which the property itself cannot supply. In short, the whole presents a most 
pleasing picture of light but diversified labour, health, content, and comfort 
unruffled by anxieties, uneinbittered by rivalries..” 

The y^lueiof what has been achieved for the Trayanopre peasant will 
be^bette? appreciated when we compare his lot with that of the 
peasant, described by Richard Heath t 

> *‘Thus in the 6 progress of modern civilisation, the English agricultural ia* 
bourer has been a constant loser. From a condition in which he , might * bppfy , 
by industry and thrift, to become a small farmer, he can now hope for npthing 
bkter thkn fc6 perform like a hireling his day, and then to find a pauperis graVe. 1 
Qm privilege after another bfis gone, until at lasthe is drivenirom the>la^ : 
wliich the toil of many generations of his ancestor^ ^ecdei^d^rtil^ to 
bh^ow with his children in the slums 'of some outiying viHage, ana thri^^ W* 
- and discontented heart y epd fro 

laftosweetened by bygone, ipemories futuie bops& “ i* 
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Rent or revenue. Sir F. A.Nicholson writes in the Coimbatore 
Manual thus:— 

M The land in Coimbatore has always been held to be the property of the 
State or commonwealth; this property may be handed over for cultivation to 
the ryot, or withheld, but once handed over is, the ryot’s indefeasible property 
to use, alienate, or bequeath, as he thinks fit, subject only to the payment of the 

assessment.” 

In Travancore as already pointed out there was no proprietorship in 
the land claimed by the Sirkar, except of those lands lying outside the 
domains of the Nambudiri Jenmis and of the Temples, and these lands 
fell under what was called the Pandara Vagai Pattom tenure. But by 
the Proclamation of 1040 m. e. (1864-65) these were enfranchised and be¬ 
came, like Jenmam and other private lands, the property of the Pandara 
Pattom tenants themselves, who were to look upon them “ as private, 
heritable, saleable and otherwise transferable property ” and 

“ That the aforesaid description of lands, will be resumable by the Sirkar 
like Jenmom and other private lands, only for purely public purposes, as for in¬ 
stance, for making roads, canals, public buildings, &e. and when resumed for such 
purposes, compensation will be paid by the Sirkar not for improvements only 
as heretofore but equal to the full market value of such lands.” 

From the foregoing it would appear that Travancore recognises no 
landlord’s right over peasant proprietors in the State, that the Sovereign 
right of taxing the lands was the only one claimed and maintained for 
ages past. It is usual to speak of the Government in British India as vir¬ 
tually the ‘ great landlord ’ and as * in fact proprietors ’ of the land; but 
the better informed opinion seems to be that laid down in the Despatch 
of the Court of Directors dated 17tli December 1856 :— 

“ The right of the Government is not a rent which consists of all the surplus 
produce, after paying the cost of cultivation and the profits of agricultural stocks, 
but a land revenue only which ought, if possible, to be so lightly assessed as to 
leave a surplus or rent to the occupier, whether he, in fact, lets the land to 
others or retains it in his own hands.” 

The Madras Government had proposed in accordance with ancient 
eustomary usage to fix the land revenue at a certain share viz., 30 per 
cent, of the gross produce. The Directors pointed out that the proposal 
to take a proportion of the gross produce was inconsistent with the prin¬ 
ciple that the right of Government was not even to the whole rent, but 
only to a share of it. In 1858 again, Lord Stanley the first Secretary of 
State for India re-affirmed the same principle. He remarked, 11 1 am 
satisfied that it is quite impossible to ascertain, with any approach to 
minute accuracy either the gross or the net produce of each field; but I 
am at the same time convinced that, if either or both of these objects 
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could bo accomplished, the right course would be to take a fixed propor¬ 
tion of the net and not of the gross produce.” 

In Sir Louis Mallet’s Minute on Indian Land Revenue, he 
observed 

u In a return to the House of Commons in 1857, on Indian Land Tenures^ 
signed by Mr. John S. Mill, I find the following general statement:—‘Land 
throughout India is generally private property, subject to the payment of 
revenue, the mode and system of assessment differing materially in various 
parts/* 

Lord Salisbury in his powerful minute of 26th April 1875 observed:— 

u The practical difference between the word rent and revenue is very palpa¬ 
ble to the cultivator. Under the rent theory his payments are a portion of his 
gross produce, limited by the condition of his first paying his wages and profits; 
under the tax theory they are unlimited either way, save by the power or mercy 
of the Government. It speaks loudly for the character of British rule that the 
advocates of the ryot call for the application of the tax theory. Under the Mogul 
they would have welcomed the rent theory as heartily as they would the tax 
theory now.’* 11 1 agree, therefore, with Sir Louis Mallet in desiring that our 
present nondescript land dues should tend to the form of revenue rather than 
that of rent.” 

Mr. H. E. Sullivan, member of the Famine Commision of 18?8 

wrote 

44 Still more earnestly do I protest against the process of reasoning by which 
it is sought to uphold the theory put forward by Mr. Wilson that the land 
revenue of India is of the nature of rent, and is not raised by taxation. Rent 
is a payment made by the occupier of a property to the owner for the use of the 
same, and to establish the above possession it must be shown that the ownership 
of the soil in India vests in the State. It is there (in the Report) stated that 
the land revenue is therefore with more propriety regarded as a rent paid by a 
tenant, often a highly favoured tenant, to the paramount owner than as a tax 
paid by the owner to the State.” 

Mr Sullivan controverts this theory very strongly thus :— 

44 This idea of the Government of India being a vast landed proprietor and 
the occupiers of the soil its tenants, was repeatedly brought forward in the 
course of our discussions, and, although opposed by me to the best of my ability, 
has found expression here and elsewhere in. the Report. I, therefore, now place 
on record my reasons for dissenting from a doctrine for which I believe there is 
no historical foundation, which the action of Government itself goes to disprove 
and which, if accepted, might lead to most mischievous results. 


* “ That foreign conquerors did by force take such portion as they required may 
be conceded, but it is inaccurate to say that they were entitled to do so. The 
Chum of the State is distinctly limited by Menu, the oldest authority on th6 
subject; He says, the revenue consists of a share of grain and of all other flirtw 
cultural produce, * * * * On grain, one4welitfa$ 

one-eighth, one-sixth, according to the soil and the labour necessary to cultivate 


m xms mm may oe raised m cases oi emergency, even as iar 

Now here there is not a Word which pan be twisted to show; that the stefo 

I m any right of ownership in the soil; all that it is entitled^ is a certain fixed 


any right of ownership in the soil; att that it is entitled te> is a certain 
rt or the groditf e; ana on this ahdtent right, and pri ffiis only; dtiTtys* 
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land <revehue settlement is based, as were those which we found in existence when 
the country came under our rule. Coming down from Menu to our own times, 
let us pee if the British Government has ever asserted a general right of owner¬ 
ship in the land. When Railways were first commenced in India one of the con- 
pessionp made by the State was the provision, free of charge to the companies, 
pf the requisite land. If, as represented in the Report, the Government was the 
4 paramount owner/ and the agricultural community merely its tenants, all that it 
had to do was to exercise its rights of ownership, give its tenants notice to quit and 
haijd over the land to the Railway Companies. But so unconsious was it of having 
such rights, that legislation was had recourse to and in 1850,1857,1860 and 1870, 
Acts were passed to enable the Government to acquire land for public purposes, 
and an elaborate code of procedure was framed to regulate the mode of acquisi¬ 
tion and the price to be paid by Government to the owners. And if further evi¬ 
dence be thought necessary to support my view as to the relative positions of the 
Government and the people of India in regard to the land, I turn to that chapter 
of our Report which treats of tenures, and ask attention to paragraph 3 page 111 
Where the position of the ryot in the Madras Presidency is described. His pro¬ 
prietary right in the soil is there fully recognised, and it is explained that he is 
absolutely free to let, mortgage, sell, devise or otherwise alienate his holding; 
* # * * * if then the State be not the owner, the people 

cannot be its tenants, nor can the share of the produce of the land which they 
contribute towards the public necessity be designated rent. It is, therefore, a 
t^x, and as such must be taken into the account in calculating the incidence of 
taxation.” 


The Travancore theory from the very early periods of its history has 
been in perfect accord with the view taken in the Madras Presidency as 
explained above viz ., that it is the ‘ revenue’, not ‘ rent ’, that is raised by 
the State from the ryot’s land. The State is no landlord except in certain 
cases such as waste* lands and Nayar Viruttis, which are looked upon as 
the Government’s own land and are disposed of to the best advantage. 

Famines. Travancore is fortunately free from those terrible 
droughts and famines which so often devastate the other parts of India, 
and carry off their victims in myriads. Sir James Caird writes :— 


“ On returning from the hills to the plains, I had some conversation with the 
horse proprietor who posts this road. The famine had been very bad in the 
plain, and there was a constant flow of people up to the hills in the hope of find¬ 
ing something better. But as there was nothing to be got there, it was found 
necessary to station the police at the head of the Ghat, to turn them back, and 
hundreds then died in the woods or on the roads. At Metapollium, on the 
plain, the scenes of want and famine were dreadlul, the starving people following 
the post-horses to pick up, and ravenously devour, any undigested corn dropped 
by the horses. ” * 


We in this part of India have been spared such frightful visitations. 
The worst distress that has occurred in Travancore in the nineteenth 
century was that caused by the drought of 1030 m. e. (1860-61 a. d.) 
which, led to high prices and unavoidable suffering but the Sirkar did 
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everything in its power to mitigate it. Sir T. Madava Row writerinhis 
Budget Report for 1036 m. e., dated 19th March 1861:— 

“ The year was of the most unfavourable on record. The periodical rains 
successively failed, much land in the southern districts was left waste; the ororo 
to a considerable extent failed and in many cases the return when it was obtained, 
was far below the average. The price of food rose unprecedentedly high and 
although grain wa3 imported in abundance in consequence of the suspension of 
the import duty on the part of the British Government and the Travancore 
Sirtar, great suffering among the lower classes was unavoidable as the price had 
risen so much as to make the usual supply of food inaccessible to the poorer 
customers. The land revenue of the State fell by more than two lacs of rupees 
owing to the large remissions which were imperative.’* 

In the Administration Report of the same year (1036 m. e.) he 
wrote :— 

“ There was much distress in consequence of the failure of crops. The 
price of food rose higher than ever known before and thousands of men, 
women and children had no resource but charity to look to for bare existence. 
The Sirkar was not wanting in exertions to mitigate this distress as far as it lay 
in its power. Food was given gratuitously to the poor in several localities as 
also cloths, small sums of money and other similar aids. Such as were able- 
bodied were provided with work on the roads and canals. Private charity too 
contributed largely to the relief. And it is only right to notice here with every 
prominence the liberality of England at this juncture. The British Government 
kindly granted the request of the Sirkar to suspend the duty on the exports of 
grain and rice to Travancore from British territory and this concession in con¬ 
junction with a similar removal of import duty on the part of the Sirkar contri¬ 
buted to the influx into the country of a large quantity of food.” 

According to the Report of the Indian Famine Commission of 1878, 
there were 21 famines and scarcities recorded in the last 109 years; in 
each case on an average one-twelfth of the population of the whole 
country, that is about 20 millions, was affected. Omitting severe scarcities 
there have been 17 famines, affecting 20 years and occurring at an 
average interval of 5 years. 

In fact the prsM^ure adopted by the Travancore Government in 
1861 A. D. was exactly^hat has since been recommended by the Famine 
Commission of 1878. For Sir James Caird writes in his book that the 
best /management of famine by the British Government was that of the 
Behar famine in 1874. In this famine Government having provided the 
necessary food for the needy there was no need or desire on the part of 
the officials to impose with the old severity the tests which in former 
famines had effectually repelled multitudes from seeking relief. Work 
Was offered to all who chose to accept it and uncooked food or money was 
given at their houses to the helpless and infirm. As a result of these aj^l 
pther arrangements there were no famine deaths nor the fatal epidemfcs 
Which accompany and folldfr emaci^cd condition nor even that pauperised 
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icharacter which* is so commonly anticipated as a consequence of gratui¬ 
tous relief. 

Hfcre is another fearful description of the 1877 Famine in India by 
’&r.W. S. Lilly:— 

* “During the first eighty years of the nineteenth century, 18,000,000 of 
people perished of famine. In one year alone — the year in which Her late 
Majesty assumed the title of Empress—5,000,000 of the people in Southern India 
were starved to death. In the District of Bellary, with which I am personally 
well acquainted, a region tw r ice the size of Wales—one-fourth of the population 
perished in the famine of 1876-1877. 1 never shall forget my own famine ex¬ 

periences ; how, as I rode out on horseback, morning after morning, I passed 
crowds of wandering skeletons, and saw human corpses lying by the roadside, 
unburied, uncared for, and half devoured by dogs and vultures: how, sadder 
sight still, children ‘the joy of the world’, as the old Greeks deemed, had become, 
its ineffable sorrow, and were forsaken by the very women who had borne them 
wolfish hunger killing even the maternal instinct. * # * Famine 

relief is organised now—at all events in the territories directly under British 
rule—in a way undreamt of then. The Government does not now allow its 
subjects to starve. Yet famine slays its thousands and hundrods of thousands 
in British India.” * 

In the matter of feeding the disabled poor, Travancore has always 
been prompt and considerate and as Sir James Gaird remarks in another 
place, with no injurious effects on the self-reliance of the people. 

“In all Indian famines the uniform experience has been that the people at 
once return to their usual avocations on the arrival of rain, in whatever form 
relief has been administered. In no instance does it appear that they have been 
pauperised by gratuitous help in time of famine.” 

In the great famine of the Madras Presidency in 1876-77, portions of 
its people moved towards Travancore in search of relief and a slight wave 
of that famine passed over the State itself; Travancore maintained the 
famine-stricken for several months, of which the Dewan wrote in the 
Administration Eeport for 1052 m. e. (1876-77 A. d.) thus :— 

“The excess of expenditure of about Bs. 45,000 idwowing entirely to the 
hospitality extended to 539 Brahmin families and distressed of other classes, 
Who sought refuge in Travancore from the famine in British India, and inoludes 
charges of housing, sanitary supervision and medical treatment, feeding and 
clothing.” 

In the Administration Eeport for the next year 1058 M. e. 
(1877*78 a. d.) a fuller account of the relief operations is given. A relief 
institution on a large scale was established in the previous year in connec¬ 
tion with the Agrasala (charity house for the Brahmins) already existing 
at the Capital, to feed, clothe and give medical aid to a large concourse of 

br ahmins who resorted to it impoverished by the effects of the dire 

fi atttTtS' - _.____ 

V. - # I** 1 ** ancl its Problem* by Mr. W. S. Lilly, I. C. &■ 
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faiftHie 'whioh prevailed in British India. The institution was maintained 
for three or four months of the year under review. Belief was administered 
to ,# large section of the pauper classes in South Travancore through 
Missionaries and others who’resided in that part of the country, tdhmfffl 
contributions were made to the medical Mission which does a vast 
amount of good in South Travancore to enable them to give food a&d at 
the same time Medical aid to the poor. Conjeepurahs were opened for 
the distribution of conjee to the poor at the Capital and out-stations. 
Arrangements were made for the admission of able-bodied paupers into 
the works of P. W. and Marahmut Departments. Funds were placed 
in the hands of the several Dewan Peishcars, the Superintendent of the 
Cardamom Hills &c. in order to feed and lodge exhausted paupers and to 
assist such as were willing to return to their country to go to the nearest 
relief camps in British Indian territory. Arrangements were made for the 
protection of orphans found on the roads. 

The practice in other Native States seems to be more or less the 
same, for we read in the Baroda Administration Beport for 1902-1903 and 
1903-1904:— 

“The next item of relief that has engaged the attention of His Highness’ 
Government is the provision of gratuitous relief to the aged, the infirm, and the 
destitute, who are all thrown upon the bounty of the State with the contraction 
of private charity and the shrinking of family incomes. Relief by the distribu* 
tion of village doles, and the housing of the destitute incapables in poor-houses, 
has been an acknowledged form of help in times of famine. Directly the period 
of tests and trials is over, the opening of Relief Works has to be largely supple¬ 
mented by the starting of village doles and poor-houses in towns.’’ 

The feeding of the poor has always been recognised a sacred duty by 
$1} Hindu governments from of old. Manu speaks of it as one of the 
important duties of kings. “ Though dying with want, ” he says, “ a king 
must not levy a tax on Srotriyas, and no Srotriya, residing in his kingdom, 
must perish from hunger. The kingdom of that king, in whose dominion 
a Srotriya pines with hunger, will even ere long be afflicted by famine. ” 

The Mahabharata says:— 

“ The Devas and Rishis praise only food ( annum,) from of old; for on food 
depend all the concerns of the world and the Vedic sacrifices. Gift equal to 
that of food there never was nor will there be. He who desires prosperity far 
himself should give food to great Brahmins and beggars even if his own family 
affairs are in distress. ” 

Apaatamhha lays down as incumbent on a householder that “ to all 
tjjw$e vyjbo come for food at the end of the Vaisvadeva he shall give a porV 
$im even to dogs and chandalas .” If he remembers at any time during 
dinner that he has refused a gueafc he-shall at once leave off eating and 
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that driy.” Gautama after prescribing the standard of merit 
required- in those to whom presents of money may be given lays down 
•* Prepared food must be given to other beggars. ” In the Vishnu Smriti 
it ifc laid down 

III. (4) Let the king fix his abode in a district containing open plains fit 
for Cattle and abounding in grain. 

(S) And inhabited by many Yaisyas and Sudras. 

(17) Let him appoint pious persons for performing act9 of piety such as 
bestowing gifts on the indigent and the like. 

(79) He must not suffer any Brahmana in his realm to perish with want, 

(80) Nor any other mail leading a pious life. 

(98) That King who is pleased when his subjects are joyful and grieved 
when they are in grief will obtain fame in this world and will be raised to a high 
station in heaven after his death. 

Again in LIX (18) it is laid down, “ If there is food in the house he 
must not reject a mendicant, who arrives after he has taken his meal him¬ 
self. ” Again Vishnu Smriti (XCII) lays down :— “ (21) A giver of food 
obtains all the rewards enumerated above, ” (that is, the rewards named 
for twenty kinds of gifts preceding this one in the list). Again, “what is 
given to another than a Brahmana produces the same fruit in the world 
to come. ” In the Sankhayana Grihya Sutras, it is enjoined :— “ When 
he has made his offerings to Gods, fathers (/. e . manes) and men, let him 
throw some food on the ground for the dogs, for the dog-butchers and for 
the birds. ” 

This array of authorities will make it clear that the ancient Hindu 
lawgivers as well as the Puranic writers, though undoubtedly pro-Brahminic 
in their views unanimously enjoined on kings and householders the duty 
of feeding the poor and the distressed in the country, thus anticipating 
the principle maintained in these enlightened days by the casteless and 
cosmopolitan Briton, “ that Government held itself responsible that no 
preventable deaths should occur.” * In the Manual of Famine adminis¬ 
tration in the Madras Presidency (1905) it is taken as an axiom that in 
India, where the mainstay of the people is agriculture, the State is morally 
bound to do its utmost to avert the loss of human life which would other¬ 
wise inevitably ensue if means of subsistence were not afforded to those 
affected by failure of crops over a large extent of country for two or more 
seasons in succession. 

TT7 


♦ Sir J. C&ircPs India. 
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“The necessity for State intervention being thus recognised, it remains 
to define its scope. It should be accepted, as a first principle, that, the 
primary object of such intervention is to save life and that all other consir 
derations are to be subordinated to this end. A secondary but none the 
less essential object is to keep up the spirits of the people and place them 
in a position to resume their ordinary pursuits with advantage to them* 

selves and the State on the advent of better times. ... 

The primary object of State intervention being then to save life, no finan¬ 
cial considerations must be allowed to stand in the way.” This has been 
the recognised policy of all Hindu States. 

This considerate treatment on the part of Native Governments to 
the poor of all classes in times of drought or famine must account to a 
great extent for the prosperity so evident in Native States to a oasual 
visitor of which Sir James Caird writes:— 

“ Nothing struck me more than the greater liveliness and spirit, and general 
evidence of active industry in the capitals of native States, compared with towns 
of equal populations under our rule. The native gentlemen are more indepen¬ 
dent, the upper class in the British States having become to some extent gra¬ 
dually levelled down, and absorbed in the general community. The people in 
their cities are undoubtedly more prosperous and happy than ours.” 

It is a significant remark of Sir J. Caird’s within the knowledge of 
other observers too that 

“ The upper class in the British States has become to some extent gradually 
levelled down, and absorbed in the general community.” 

In fact, the levelling tendency of the present age whether it be in 
British India or Native States means the pulling down of the high rather 
than the raising up of the low. Both processes seem to be going on 
simultaneously everywhere—the first perhaps more speedily as being the 
easier of the two. It may be that the process of pulling down does not 
proceed at such rapid pace in the Native States as in British India. One evil 
effect however of the pulling down process which I have sadly noticed during 
these many years past, is that the difficulty of administration especially 
of a polyglot and heterogeneous people like ours bas been thereby indefi¬ 
nitely increased. In European countries the evil is more patent, for the 
pulling down process has taken there an aggressive form gravitating to¬ 
wards a positive intolerance of men of exalted birth or position, which 
often develops itself into lawlessness, as we find in the throw of the 
boMb at King Alfonso and President Loubet during His Majesty’s visit 
to Paris last year. The Greek minister M. Detyannis was the victim of 
a brutal murder, for no other offence than that of attempting to put'down 
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•gambling* by law. In a very interesting article in Macmillan'* Magazine 
(May 1905), Mr. Moyana points out the pernicious influences of the West 
over Japan. He says;— 

“ Besides the changes in old qualities and ideas, there may be another diffi¬ 
culty in the way of the future development of Japan; a want of harmony between 
the Government and the nation. Much of the success of Japan has been due to 
the foresight, energy, and ability of the rulers, and the unquestioning obedience 
and implicit trust which the Government has received from the mass of the 

people . Thus in any speculation as to the future position which 

Japan may occupy among the Powers of the world it would be unwise to ignore 
the possibility that the new influences at work in Japan may to some extent im¬ 
pair the strong hardihood, simple force of character, the unswerving devotion to 
country and duty, and the wonderful unity of sentiment that have all contributed 

to raise Japan to the position she now holds. And as the Japanese 

adopt the ways of the West, it is hardly likely that they will not adopt some 
practices that "will prove injurious to the preservation of the old simple character." 

Mr. D. N. Mukerjee, m. a. Assistant Director of Land Records, Bengal, 
seems to have noticed the same change in the British Districts. Pie writes 
in his brochure on gold and silver work in the Bengal Presidency:— 

“The tendency of British Rule is to level down, so that while the lower 
classes are better off with greater security and an immense development of trade 
to assist them, the rich luxurious—often the idle—class, the supporters of Art 
Industries is disappearing save in the Native States. In British territory, the 
court favourites, male and female, the patrons of the goldsmith and jeweller and 
of the worker in valuable tissues, are extinct." 

i 

Another friend of modern Japan, Mr. Henry Dyer speaking of the 
influences of foreign countries on Japan writes that the developments of 
industry and commerce have started forces which are causing many seri¬ 
ous problems, not only of an economic but also of a social and moral 
nature, which will require very careful consideration. Lovers of Japan 
are somewhat dismayed at the disintegration of taste and ideals which is 
coming about in consequence of modern competition, and which is having 
very serious ejects not only on the national life but also on internal re¬ 
lations. His satisfaction at the great success which has attended the work 
of the students of the Imperial College of Engineering has been damped, 
when he ponders over the problems which lie before Japan, but he finds 
consolation in the fact that without that work Japan as a separate nation¬ 
ality, would probably have disappeared under the aggression of Foreign 
Powers* 

. The moral I draw from this is, that in this age of pressure and keen 
competition, if a nation does not of its own accord throw off its old ideals 
a&d gpt> out of its old grooves and readily merge itself into new influences, 
and i4eals of life in such a way as to make even its own mother 
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not ableto recognise it, that nation will soon be effaced under the presinrte 
of external forces. This is Hobson’s choice. The prospect it by tto 
means encouraging, 

* This should be a warning to all administrators, who are perhaps un¬ 
conscious advocates of a process of levelling down under a mistaken notion 
of helping on civilisation and good government. England itself is an in*- 
stance in point. Its stable equilibrium of conservatism in national pro¬ 
gress prevented its tumbling into the vortex of the French Revolution. 
‘ The continuous good sense of the bulk of Englishmen, ’ says the historian 
Green, ‘ their love of order and law, their distaste for violent changes and 
for abstract theories, as well as their reverence for the past were rousing 
throughout the country a dislike of the revolutionary changes which were 
hurrying on across the channel. ’ This, I believe, is a correct reading of 
social forces and ought to be our guide. 

Rainfall and seasons. It would be a mistake to take all the credit 
of warding off famines to the careful measures adopted in our past ad¬ 
ministrations, though undoubtedly there is much in them; the real secret 
however lay in the regularity and abundance of the Travancore seasons. 
It is the favoured land of nature. As the Madras Government remarked 
in their G. 0. No. 191 dated Political 6th April 1905 on the results of the Tra¬ 
vancore administration for the past year (1079 M. E-1903-04. A. D.), its 
“ record revenue was indicative not of new burdens laid on the people but of 
the ever increasing prosperity ot a favoured territory. ” In some of the dis¬ 
tricts of India the rainfall is so scanty and the difficulty of obtaining water 
is so great that water could not be procured for consolidating the gravel 
applied to the roads while there are several parts of Travancore so wet in 
certain, seasons within my own knowledge that a few hours’ sunshine is 
prayed for as a boon to secure a consistency to the metal put upon the 
road; but the rains must make a clean wash of the earth leaving the gravel 
alone to stand on the road for many days to the great inconvenience of 
travellers and hardship to animals. Such is the abundance of the ram- 
fall; but where nature is. hard-hearted and sterile as it is the ease in 
several parts of India the ryot suffers terribly for no fault of hi# own 
though the Government under which he lives is undoubtedly, the best he. 
has ever had for centuries past. Notwithstanding the fine pictures of; 
ideal Hindu rulers of prehistoric times recorded in his national literature 
represehfifig a state of things niever again to he recalled, wheh the 
|fepUhttion ttiust have heeh sparse and the land one huge ti*fte4 <>f ‘ 

sbfl hbVtired with dense fdrest and supplied 

^e'itjifelf #|wfchtewsed by ifiuch sympathy add oh& <; 
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identical in interest and sentiment with the ruled who cheerfully contri¬ 
buted to keep up the king’s dignity and pageant as these did not touch 
their pockets deep, the ryot should remember that those rulers them¬ 
selves, if they had continued must have now been forced to change their in¬ 
exacting natures. As the population increased and competition for space 
became keener and Government itself became more scientific and less 
elastic the ryots receded more and more from the favoured valleys and 
came to occupy the most inhospitable tracts with an exceedingly light and 
withal uncertain rainfall not more than 7 inches in some years. This 
should have certainly reacted on the rulers—a circumstance which the 
ryot often forgets. 

The two monsoons occur here with characteristic regularity, but it is 
the South-West monsoon that contributes the greater rainfall. It bursts 
about the third week of May and is at its highest in June and July; it 
then gradually decreases until it practically disappears in September. 
The rainfall is generally highest in the hills and gradually diminishes 
towards the coast, and even along the coast-line it is more copious in 
the North than in the South. The two Northern Divisions, Kottayam 
and Quilon, together receive nearly twice as much rain as the two 
Southern Divisions, Trivandrum and Padmanabhapuram. 

The bulk of the paddy cultivation of Travancore takes place during 
the best part of the South-West monsoon and except for a small tract 
in South Travancore where systematic irrigation exists to some extent, 
it is entirely dependent on the falling rains. A failure of that monsoon 
therefore cripples the yield if it does not entirely destroy the crops alto¬ 
gether. The vagaries of the seasonal rains react on the agricultural out¬ 
turn and unfavourable seasons are not rare, though they are far from 
beiug, very common. 

Reviewing the rainfall and the agricultural statistics for the last 20 
years, it is found that for 12 years * the season was on the whole favoura¬ 
ble for agricultural operations, while for the remaining 8 years the rainfall 
wa,s. generally insufficient. The following statement gives the normal 
rainfall and the average rainfall during the favourable and unfavourable 
years for 4 of the most important stations in Travancore for the last two 

'* * Jt will be seen from tho above that the average fall iu the favourable period of 12 years 
cOMpared to the unfavourable period of 8 years is as 3 s 2. 
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decades viz., from 1060 M. e. (Aug. 1884-Aug. 1885) to 1079 m. e. (Aug. 1908- 
Aug. 1904):— 


( 

Stations. 

i i 

1 • 

| 

\ ' 

Normal fall. 

Average of 12 
favourable 
years. 

53 

a S t 
all " 
39 

! 1 

} 

! (Kottayam 

113-80 

115-80 

111-63 

j North Travancore 




J (Quilon 

8960 

9105 

87-95 

; (Trivandrum 

64-41 

66"63 

57-39 

i South Travancore 




(Vadmanabh apuram. 

50-51 

60-43 

44 09 


Insufficient rainfall is felt only in tlie Southern Taluqs, while for 
North Travancore the worst evil the crops have to face against is super¬ 
abundance of rain and consequent heavy floods. Thus while in 1071 and 
1072 m. E. (1895 and 1896) there were heavy floods in North Travancore 
which considerably damaged the crops and led to serious distress, the rain¬ 
fall was insufficient in South Travancore during that period. During the 
unfavourable years again it was South Travancore that suffered most, while 
the north was almost free; in fact the rainfall there was “ copious ” and 
the harvest plentiful in 1075 m. e. (1899-1900). The scarcity and failure of 
crops in the south was partial in 1062 (1886-87), 1065 (1889-90), 1069 
(1893-94) 1070, (1894-95) and 1075 (1899-1900) and considerable in 1068 
( 1892-93), necessitating in the last mentioned year large remissions of 
Government dues. In 1069 (1893-94) eveu drinking water became scarce, 
and relief works had to be started there to help the poor to tide over the 
prevailing distress. Except for 1062 m. e. and 1069 m. e. the prices rose 
high in all the eight years, and even in those two years they wouldi have 
risen but . for large imports of food grains into the country from 
outside. It was only in one year that there was a general rise in 
prices throughout the State and that was in 1066 M. E. (1890-91). 
It;/will thus be clear that the south falls within the zone of uncertain 
and suffers frequently from deficient water-supply, 'the vagaries 
;o$. the seasons affect the south easiest, earliest and most intensely, 
-though there is a well devised system of imgatio»„in South 
yet actual experience during the las( t)Y9 decades has abundantly-shown 
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thfct much yet remains to be done to ensure to those parts of the country 
protection against deficient or irregular rainfall. The Kotliayar project 
tinder execution should if successful go a great way to meet this defect 
and His Highness’ Government are anxious to secure to South Travan- 
core protection against unfavourable seasons which nature so kindly pro¬ 
vides to the Northern Taluqs. 

Indebtedness. The comparative immunity from famines does not 
however mean that the Travancoro ryot is in a state of affluence. On the 
contrary every ryot, nine out of ten of them, lias always some debt standing 
against him, owing to a variety of causes. Either a plough-bull died just 
before cultivation and had to be immediately replaced; or the seed for the 
last crop had to be bought in the market as the store was consumed owing 
to special necessities, or the cultivation suffered on account of a costly Tali- 
kettu marriage ceremony in his house; or money was required to com¬ 
plete the construction of the ancestral mansion begun bv his deceased 
uncle; or his mother's masoni * ceremony had to be gone through in a 
decent style in order to stand well in the estimation of his orthodox neigh¬ 
bours and friends; or the bund of the Punja cultivation breached at an 
interesting stage of the paddy growth which if not heroically closed at any 
cost and trouble, the sustenance of hundreds ot families for a year would 
have been irretrievably lost in half-an-hour, and his immediate co-opera¬ 
tion therefore became unavoidable, all circumstances of an uncontrollable 
nature necessitating a recourse to the money-lender. The green manure 
required has receded more and more from his fields, as all the available 
waste lands near have been taken up and reclaimed by enterprising ryots; 
so the cost of obtaining if is become a heavy annual drain which cannot 
be met except by an occasional borrowing ; or the village officer had sent 
in his demand-notice for the Sirkar kist at an awkward time when the 
opportunity for selling the paddy at a favourable rate had not arrived. 
Thus for one reason or another the ryot is obliged to borrow, a 
necessity, which even the best of them cannot avoid, justifying the Tamil 
proverb which means, the cultivator 

when he looks into his accounts will find that lie has not a balance of even 
one-sixteenth of a measure of paddy left to his credit. But it is equally 
certain that no material portion of the ryot population in Travancore can 
be said to be in a state of what would be called ruinous indebtedness, nor 
are tb ere cases of ryots owning land having gone down to the lower order 
of the agricultural labourers, as seems to be the case in some of the 

1 ‘mftsom ^ceremony means the litigious reremonies performed by the heirs at the end 

'itfter depth. 
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districts. + It is however a welU'ecognise^ tyct that there. Ere Ret 
rjph ryots in. the sense of having a superabundance of Ayeajth 
ij$pjdncq as there are merchant princes here and elsewhere among Sindbi- 
l$ars, I^omatties and Nattukottai Chetties wielding immense povy;ei; oxer 
S t t]ates[. Agriculture even under the most favourable condition# npyer 
raises a man to this high pitch of prosperity nor does it bring him down 
suddenly to the depths of poverty or bankruptcy as in the of,^mer¬ 
chants prince like Antonio, who, when all his argosies were lp# r t had tp 
appeal to his friend “ Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all miscarried, my 
creditors grow cruel, my estate is very low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit; 
and since, in paying it, it is impossible I should live, all debts are cleared 
between you and I, if I might but see you at my death. ” 

One of the tendencies of the age seems to be to prevent concentration 
of, wealth in isolated individuals and help better distribution amongst 
the community at large. There are not as many big men to be seen 
owning enormous wealth and commanding supreme influence over their 
fellowmen as in the olden days, when these shone out as high peaks with 
abject poverty and squalor surrounding them. Almost every man has 
now a few rupees to himself. The Hon’ble Mr. Ohentsal Bow wrote on 
the subject:— 

“You may ask, why is it that, in spite of all the improvements I have men¬ 
tioned, there is such a cry as that we are becoming poor. I fancy that this is 
due to three causes. One is, it is a fact that we now fail to see those ‘big men* 
in the country who once existed with enormous wealth and great influence over 
the people. My grandfather once told me that when he was a Tahsildar, the 
Collector having on one occasion called upon him to expedite the revenue 
collection# and intimated to him that if he did not remit at least Rs. 50,000 within 
a Week, he would be dismissed, a single ryot paid all the money in advance and 
received it afterwards from the ryots in his taluq, almost all of whom were 
dependent on him. Such men of wealth and influence over the ryots, dp,npi 
now exist. This change has taken place, because the lower classes of ryots 
have slightly recovered from their extreme poverty and dependence upon the 
bigger u^n. I myself knew that in some villages of the taluqs of which I waS 
the TahsUdar, there were one or two big men who paid all the taxes x>f tb,e< 
ryots 'of those villages and took possession of all the produce raised by them, 1 
lending them again small quantities of produce for tlieir subsistence. Now such 
men have diminished in number, because tire ryots ar able to pay. their own 
faxes arid keep to themselves the little they could save, instead of sending it to the 
pbekets of the rich men. Tims wealth is now more sprlad than it was, and this 
change krmktaken ,by of us to be a sign of poverty. I do not mean ta say 
that the disappearance of large capitalists is not a misfortune in itself,, for I kpo\^ 
thy.f Rs.T(k)u m the hands of a single individual may often do more good thin 
B& 3000/ distributed among 1000 persona; but all that 1 mean to say is tbht the 
of the country has by.no means diminished/’ ; v . 

'* \ #ir F. A. Nicholson’* Manual of Coimbatore District, 
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There is alfifo another item of help from the Sirkar for which the agri- 
dhltural population of Travaneore is so thankful viz. , that the Land Re- 
Vehtie to the State is payable partly in kind and only partly in hioney and 
ih Ueveial small instalments, this acccording to Sir J. Caird is a great 
blessing, for he writes:— 

“ The change from payment of rent, or Government assessment, in kind, to 
payment in cash, is believed by many to have led directly to the almost universal 
dependence of cultivators on the money-lender. In the former plan, when a bad 
season came, the assessment declined, as it was a proportion of the crop. That 
proportion being much lower than is taken by native governments, the advantage 
of living under British rule could be clearly seen ; and by payment in produce 
there would be no need of the costly system of re -assessment, as, if there was a 
general rise of price, the Government would obtain its fair share of that advan¬ 
tage on their proportion of the crop. ” 

Mr. W, S. Lilly in his ‘ India and its Problems ’ writes in the same 
strain:— 

“ Personally, I incline to think that the rigid inflexibility of the land-tax is a 
greater evil than its weight. Under native rule the Government took a certain 
share of the gross produce ; or rather in most cases, an uncertain share; for what¬ 
ever the theory as to its amount, in practice as much was usually taken as could 
he got without breaking the not’s back. But then, the claim of the Govern¬ 
ment did not arise till the crop was reaped. Under the present system—I am 
of course speaking of the districts where there is no permanent settlement—there 
is a rigid cash assessment on each field, payable before the crop is marketed, 
nay, possibly while it is still unripe. And to obtain it, the ryot goes oft to the 
village Shyiock. No doubt the intention of the British Raj in making this change 
was excellent. It was the result of a zeal for ordered Government and 
systematised administration. But unfortunately, the zeal was not according to 
knowledge.” 

In the Baroda Administration Report reference is made thus to the 
instalments of Kist as a very important consideration in times of famine :— 

“ Another provision is made for their protection in respect of instalments of 
revenue. The general rule is, that the annual revenue is payable in two or three 
instalments between January and April, when the crops are harvested; but an 
exception was made by Dewan Bahadur V. M. Samarath, and sanctioned by His 
Highness the Maharajah in April 1904, in the case of particular villages or tribes. 
The district officer was empowered to fix for their convenience a larger number of 
instalments not exceeding twelve, and falling within one month of each other. 
This provision came into operation in September 1904.” 

The Kistbundi in Travaneore is very considerately vegulated. For 
pafddy tends, the tak of each crop is divided into 4 instalments or 8 
i4^ilments in all for the two crops. The tax of the September crop, 
is payable in the months of September, October, November and Decem¬ 
ber while that of the February crop is payable in another 4 instal¬ 
ments viz., in the months of February, March, April and May. Thus 
the paddy tax $ald in 8 instalments covering from September to May. 
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The yyhole tax is calculated in paddy though only one-half is actually 
collected in kind, * The other half is payable in money calculated at { a 
commutation rate. The money portion of the Kist on paddy lands is 
collected in 4 equal instalments, or two in the months of November and 
December and the other two in the months of April and May. The tax on 
garden lands or Parambus, as they are called in the adjacent District of 
Malabar, is all in money and is collected in 10 equal monthly instalments 
from Avani toVycausy i. e ,, September to June. It is needless to add 
that this arrangement is a great boon to the agricultural ryots, though 
as a matter of fact many of them pay up their Sirkar dues in fewer 
instalments. The payment in kind is also a great convenience to the 
small holders of land. As soon as the crop is harvested, what is Caesar’s 
due is kept separate in a big basket, to be taken to the Village officer’s 
Cutcherry as soon as the weather permits and the balance is well dried 
and stored in the house-granary for use. It must be remembered that 
this system does not involve any of the evils of the Amani system, so 
full of hardship to the ryot wherever that system has existed. The 
money portion of the paddy fast is due only in the 3rd and 4th months 
after the harvesting is done when the market affords a better chance of 
sale for the ryot’s paddy. The ryots of British Districts might well 
envy the Travancorean’s better lot in regard to some of these privileges. 
Mr. Sreenivasa Kaghava Aiyangar wrote that there was considerable hard¬ 
ship felt by the ryots in the way in which the kistbundi was regulated 
in British Districts and he ardently advocated a reform in it, ' 


“ By fixing the time for the payment of instalments of land revenue due to 
Government in such a manner that the ryots may not be put to the necessity of 
selling their produce prematurely. The relief afforded to the ryots fey the 
changes made has been considerable; but the scope of the reform had tp be re¬ 
stricted in consequence of objections raised by the Government of Ind^i on the 
seore of difficulties likely to be felt by the reduction of cash balances^ at parti¬ 
cular periods of the year. It is possible to introduce the change gradually so as 
to obviate these objections which ought not to be allowed to stand permanently 
in the way of a much needed reform of this kind. * * The present 

kistbundi for the Tinnevelly district, consists of four equal instalments 
beginning in February, and it is obvious that if' the produce could be 
delivered only in the middle of May, three-fourths of Government assessment 
is-, being demanded, even under the altered kistbundi, at a time when the ryot 
e6hld not sell his crop to advantage. It is true the ryot does not take advances 
for the delivery of crops solely with a view to raise mondy to pay the Govern* 
ment assessment; blit there can be no doubt, that if the kists were put forward 
fee %buld be able t6 make better terms with the merchant than he does at 
Pbttnt; In the case of the southern taluqs of Coimbatore where* as in 

cotton is an important article of produce, the kistbundi consists , of fotu* 
equal instalments beginning with January so that almost the entire revenue 

. J.y.nVlv- -Xw-..- ./.." . . . i............ . . 

1 • *■ Jn some TAtacjs only one-fourth of the whole is payable in kind* , v , 
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bscomes due before the ryot could sell his produce. A kistbundi fixed with 
reference to the actual conditions of the several tracts of country in regard to 
the time at which ryots deliver their produce to middlemen is therefore still a 
desideratum. The^ crops grown and the time for harvesting and selling them 
vary so much in different tracts that considerations of uniformity should not be 
allowed any great weight in fixing the kistbundi. A properly regulated kistbundi 
vtould undoubtedly be a great boon to the ryots.” 

The kistbundi in Travancore is so regulated as to cause the ryot the 
least inconvenience of the kind described as existing in the British 
Districts. 

We are thus enabled to spare the ryots as well as our officers the pain 
and trouble inevitable in the working out of an ill-considered and incon¬ 
venient Kistbundi, which sometimes leads to a complaint in the news¬ 
papers like what the Iievd. C. W. Posnett wrote in May 1905 of the 
Hyderabad officials. 

“ The armed servants catch hold of them and stand them in the sun with 
great stones on their bent backs and thus drive them in desperation to pay hv 
all means in their power.” 

This is an incredible story of the state of things in the premier Native 
State of India, but it is likely that this is an exaggerated version of some 
little hardship experienced at the hands of some petty village official in 
an unknown corner of H. H. the Nizam’s wide dominions. 

This story was first circulated in the Report of the Hyderabad 
Wesleyan Mission for 1905 and reproduced in the Madras Mail; but as 
became an honourable missionary, theRevd. C. W. Posnett, readily came 
forward again and frankly contradicted his former statement * in the fol¬ 
lowing words:— 

“1 am glad to say that, contrary to what was there prematurely stated, the 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad did visit these afflicted districts after being delayed 
a long time by public business, and he very much relieved the difficulties of the 
ryots. Under the circumstances, it is not fair to publish this story and I have 
written denying it to the subscribers to whom the Report was sent. I alone am 
to blame, and I have apologised to the parties and am doing my best to correct 
the mistake.*’ 

He does not distinctly contradict the portion of the story about 
grekt stones being placed on the bent backs of the ryots who were made 
to stand in the sun, but I have no doubt he meant that too. This how¬ 
ever is no wonder to me at all, for knowing as I do the credulousness of 
these simple folk, the Christian missionaries, working against odds in the 
midst of low and unscrupulous classes of the native population, particular¬ 
ly* in Native States, they are often the unconscious dupes of designing 

# See Madras Mail dated the 10th June 1905. 
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perisohs to circulate unfounded stories. Speaking of, thjp btiz*mW GdVe^l- 
mebt*'an old Brahmin of 75 years of age who happened to meet me feomfe 
months ago at a ceremonial here and to whom, 1 noticed, great resect 
was being shown by the other assembled Brahmins oh account of i?4s Age* 
sanotity and Vedic learning, told me that he had travelled far and' Wide 
for about 50 years of his life and that he never met with a more contented 
and prosperous people than the Brahmins of the Hyderabad State. On 
being reminded of the fact that H. H. the Nizam was a Mahometan 
Ruler and that his statement required further confirmation, the old man 
smiled and said “ I know that the Tanisha is a Mahomedan king, but X am 
telling you what the Brahmins of scores of villages in his dominions have 
told me about him, that he had given them first class ‘ Mannibham ’ 
villages and that they were happy and prosperous and well cared fpt 
under his rule to which fact he could himself testify from their 
affluent style of living and their hospitalities to strangers like hifnself. ” 
The old Brahmin was an interesting person to talk to; he knew five 
languages and had travelled several times over 25 Districts of the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies. He told me he was also a frequent visitor to 
the Telugu districts and the Baroda State. He was a Tamil Brahmin 
of Chola-desam, and a very spry and lively gentleman. At the close 
of the ceremony when the benedictions were pronounced the old man 
recited a long and difficult text from the Rigveda which took off his 
breath and raised the admiration of all the listeners including the present 
writer himself. It was a feat indeed for so old a man to perform. 

Registration statistics. Statistics of Registration will tosome ex¬ 
tent help investigation into the condition of agricultural indebtedness. All 
the transactions except Danam (gift), endowments, Streedhai^iui settle* 
ments, partitions and other sucli mean the raising of money for the seVffittl 
needs of life. No man sells or mortgages or otherwise encumbers bis 
property except as a rule to meet tmavoidable expenses. It is seldom doHe 
for other investments or speculative purposes. 

The total area of the State is 7,091 square miles and there are now 51 
.Registration offices i. e. one office for every 140 square miles; the averse 
fortheMadras Presidency being one to every 307 square miles,. , $he 
qumber of documents re^tared in 1079 M. E. (1903^04) was, l,80,Mi t ,pf 
yvbi^i.07 , l J>er cent, related to immovable property. In the l^adras P^sj- 
proportion of : registered documents j relating to immoya]bie,pije* 
"^^’has been liniforat for the last 10 years viz., 96 per cent, or newly 
life satne proportion as in Trfcvancore, .. ‘ 
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The total value of the property concerned in the Registrations 
amounted to Rs. 39,339,478 in 1079 m. e. (1903-04). Thus the average value 
of a registered document comes to Rs. 220 ; the corresponding average value 
of a document in the Madras Presidency for the year 1903 was Rs. 223 
Taking the total of all registered transactions, the rate per head of 
the population comes to Rs. 12*3 against the Presidency average of 
Rs. 5'4 

There were in Travancore for 1079 m. e. (1903-04) 24,550 instru¬ 
ments of sale whose aggregate value amounted to Rs. 59,32,197, and 
the average value of an instrument Rs. 242. Of these, 12,480 instru¬ 
ments were for sale of property valued at less than Rs. 100, of which 
the average value was Rs. 47 while in the case of sales of property 
valued at Rs. 100 and above the average value of a deed was Rs. 443. 
Of mortgages with possession there were 49,820 documents whose 
aggregate value was Rs. 95,23,228 and the average value of a document, 
Rs. 191. The mortgage deeds of property for less than Rs. 100 num¬ 
bered 26,504 whose average value was Rs. 47 ; while in the case of moit- 
gages with possession for Rs. 100 and above, the average value was 
Rs. 355. Of mortgages without possession, there were 50,957 documents 
whose aggregate value amounted to Rs. 1,06,87,733 and the average 
value Rs. 210 ; of these simple mortgages, those for less than Rs. 100 num¬ 
bered 23,506 whose average value was Rs. 61 while the corresponding 
average value of simple mortgages of Rs. 100 and above was Rs. 337. 

The total extent of debts registered in Travancore (mortgages and 
bonds) in 1079 m. e. (1903-04 a. d.) amounted to Rs. 2,04,42,704 and the 
total number of mortgage deeds and bonds registered was 1,02,476. The 
average value of a debt was therefore Rs. 199. The statement appended 
hereto shows the nature of debts in Travancore as compared with those 
in the Madras Presidency. 



: Statement shmving the nature of debts registered in Travcmcore as compared with those 

of the Madras Presidency. 
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In the Madras Presidency for the year 1891-1892, the total value of 
the property concerned in Registration transactions was 15*68 crores of 
rupees, out of which the total extent of debts registered, mortgages and 
bonds amounted to 7*27 crores of rupees. The late Mr. Srinivasa 
Raghava Aiyangar in his Progress of the Madras Presidency calculates 
that four times this sum or 29 crores of rupees represents the aggregate 
amount of debt of the Presidency. On the basis of this calculation the 
aggregate amount of debt of the Travancore State at present would be 
more than 8 crores of rupees, i nearly equal to the debt of 5 to 6 Dis¬ 
tricts of the Madras Presidency. This looks highly improbable on its face, 
but may be taken as an index of the greater capacity of the Travancore 
people to borrow, for it is only a richer State that can afford to raise a 
larger debt. In other words the borrowing capacity of Travancore is 
equal to that of 5 British Districts. It means that though in size, Travan¬ 
core is only as much as any average District of the Madras Presidency, 
each of such Districts is in wealth equal to only one-fifth of Travancore. 
Without however more accurate data to hand it is useless to carry on 
such speculations further. This may be taken as one index among others 
of the general prosperity of the State. 

Incidence Of taxation. The total revenue collected for the year 1079 
M. E. (1903-04 a. D.) from land, salt, customs, stamps, Abkari and tobacco 
was Rs. 7,641,450. This revenue distributed over the whole population 
of 2, 952,157 according to the 1901 Census gives Jdie average incidence of 
taxation per head of the population at Rs.2-9as-3p. Thirty years ago i. e., 
jn 1875 A. D. the total revenue of the state from the above mentioned 
sources was Rs. 4,132,909 and this distributed over the then population gave 
an incidence of Rs. 1-12-6 per head. In the Madras Presidency it 
was Rs. 2-4-5. 


The incidence per head for each source of revenue is noted below and 
is compared with the results of 1891, 1881 and 1875. 


Items of revenue 

1903-04 
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There is thus a steady increase in the average incidence under every 
head of revenue, except salt. 

The average incidence of taxation in Travancore and that of all India 
it compared below :— 






Statement showing the average incidence of taxation in Travancore as compared 

with that of All India :— 
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As the Travancore Census figures of 1836 A. n. and 1856 a, d. are not 
reliable, the averages cannot be taken as indisputable. But the averages 
for 1901 are trustworthy and they show that the incidence of total taxa¬ 
tion per head in British India is Bs. 4. 12 as. 9 ps. to Bs. 3, 4 as. 6 pi. in 
travancore or nearly 50 percent, more. 

Incide&cd of land-revenue. The land-revenue system in Travan¬ 
core presents several peculiarities. The tenures are many and varied and 
bear on their face the impress of ages, incidence of land-tax varying with 
them. The land-tax is collected partly in money and partly in kind and 
the land records have not been brought up to date. A revenue survey 
and settlement is in progress upon the completion of which only a real 
adjustment of the land revenue administration on a sound and satisfactory 
basis could be made. 

The current demand for the year 1079 m. e. (1903-04) was Bs. 24,34,555 
which gives an incidence of 13 as. 2 ps. per head of the population. 

Wet lands The area of wet lands under registry at the end of 1079 
M. E. (1903—04 a. d.) was 589,290 acres. The current demand on wet 
lands was Bs. 13,29,258. Thus the average assessment per acre comes to 
Bs. 2. 4 as.-O p. Until the whole state is settled and the new Ayacut 
prepared the average cannot be relied on^as accurate. 

In the Dewan’s official Note (September 1897) on the Land Bevenue 
system of Travancore, the average incidence on wet lands in Travancore 
stands at Bs. 2 an acre, while in Malabar it is Bs. 2—15—5 ps. and in 
Tinnevelly it is still higher being Bs. 9—1—9 ps. 

u In Malabar the Government, it is believed, share the gross produce equally 
with the Jenmi and this represents the assessment. Here only l of the assess¬ 
ment is levied on Jenmom property. In North Travancore the burden on wet land 
is generally light while in the Southernmost taluqs—Tovala and Agasteeswaram, 
it te comparatively heavy in the case of full assessment-bearing lands. (The high¬ 
est assessment in Nanjinaud is Rs. 30 per acre whereas even in the fertile Tam- 
rapami valley it is only Rs. 20,}. But this high rate is only apparent for the full 
assessment bearing tenures form only 81 per cent, of the total area of the tract. 
Ifhufl the actual incidence is considerably modified. In the case of these two 
taltiqd where the revision of assessment has been completed under the present 
settlement the high rates on Pauttom land have been reduced so muoh so that 
the revenue has resulted in a fall from the Ayacut figure to the extent of a quar¬ 
ts Of a l&c Of rupees.” 

Garden lands. The garden area for the whole State is not known, 
as in the previous Settlements the garden survey was confined to linear 
Which were not reduced to superficial area. Hence the 
ayerage r&t&Of Jrevefiue on garden land per acre cannot be given. Taking 



thg figures for the settled Taluqe, the average rate comes to Be. X. 2 as. 9 ps. 
per acre. In Malabar according to the Madras Manual, the average rate 
is Be. 19 as. 8 ps., and in Tinnevelly Be. 0-12 as. 4 ps. The dry arett is in 
excess of the garden land in most of the interior Taluqs, hence the average 
incidence for the whole country must be lower still. As in Malabar,. th$ 
tree tax forms a staple source of land revenue in Travancore. The maxi¬ 
mum rate per cocoanut is 4 chs. while in Malabar it is 5| chs; and 5 in 
Cochin 6 chs.; but even this 4 chs’ rate is seldom levied in the present 
Settlement. 

Unlike the ryots in the Madras Presidency the Travancore ryot has 
nothing to pay outside the land-tax. We have no road cess, village service 
cess, income tax, municipal tax, &c. 

“ There is no municipal tax at all nor the income tax. So far as salt goes, 
both Travancore and British ryots are perhaps equally situated. But even here 
the Travancore ryot has an advantage. The system of retail bank-shalls main¬ 
tained by Government at interior centres of population equalizes the selling price 
and brings it much nearer the prime cost than is the case under the British sys¬ 
tem of wholesale disposal at the depdts or factories. So the condition of the 
Travanoore ryot in point of taxation presents no unfavourable contrast to that of 
his brother in British India.” 

An attempt is now being.made to introduce municipal taxation in the 
chief towns and that to a limited extent. 

The average incidence of the total land revenue namely 13 as. 2 ps. 
per head compares favourably with that of any province in India or of all 
India. I quote the following from the Blue Book on the moral and 
material progress and condition of India in 1888 to 1889 a. d. 

“ The land revenue on temporarily settled estates is fixed periodically at in¬ 
tervals of 12 to 30 years; the longer period being the more common. For estates 
held by proprietary brotherhoods or large proprietors the revenue is assessed on 
the cultivated area of a whole village or estate, with an average area of about 
800 aeres and no additional revenue is demandable on account of extensions of 
cultivation during the term of the settlement. Thus, increases of revenue from 
such lands acorue only on the occasion of periodical revisions of the assessment '; 
these revisions are called ‘ settlements The revising officer fatkoa into consi¬ 
deration the extensions of cultivation, the variation of prices, and the oh&agd in 
rents since the last settlement. On lands held by petty proprietors, that is, on 
ryotwaree tenures, the State obtains yearly increases of revenue as cultivation 
extends; a settler usually enjoys his grant revenue free for a few years where 
the coat of clearing the land is heavy. At periodical settlements on ryotwaree 
lands the rates of revenue per acre are revised in some proportion to the ohange 
in prices since the previous settlement. At present the moidehce of the i ftud 
revenue on temporarily settled lands ranges according to the fertility and. advan¬ 
tages of the soil, from six annas (7 d) on poor dry soils to six rupees (9s-6d) per 
Wri Gn rich, irrigated lands; and the average incidence is approximately,'28*j}. r 
$s;7d}per acre for all temporarily settled lands. This hate repr esents aMa e,’ 
thifW Jees than half the gross rental of such lands as are let to tenants*”' 

’ • ■ f . 1 5. ' “c ,5,54'j 80013’ 
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The past policy of this Government has been to avoid undue pressure 
oh the land-tax, or what Lord Salisbury so beautifully expressed ‘bleeding" 
the cultivator of the land. He wrote:— 

: “ So far as it is possible to change the Indian fiscal system, it is desirable that 
the cultivator should pay a smaller proportion of the whole national charge. It 
is; not in itself a thrifty policy to draw the mass of revenue from the rural dis¬ 
tricts, where capital is scarce, sparing the towns, where it is often redundant and 
runs to Waste in luxury. The injury is exaggerated in the case of India, where 
so' much of the revenue is exported without a direct equivalent. As India must 
be bled, the lancet should be directed to the parts where the blood is congested, 
or at least sufficient, not to those which are already feeble from the want of it.” 

Salt. The salt tax has been reduced from Rs. 8 to 2 per mamid 
bringing down the average incidence a good deal from what it was twelve 
years ago — a real benefaction for which the millions of India cannot feel 
too thankful to the British Indian Government; but what remains still is 
considered a hardship, for the salt tax, of all taxes, is the poor man’s tax. 
Sir J. Caird writes:— 

“ If the salt tax, which bears with most crushing weight on the poorest, as it 
is a necessary of life which must be consumed by him as freely as by the rich, 
could be dispensed with, great would he the gain to the mass of the population. 
The wealthy Zemindars, merchants, rich natives, ami highly-paid officials are 
lightly taxed, and enjoy the protection of Government without paying adequately 
for it. * * * * A saving might at the same time be made by employing fewer 
Europeans, and those only in the highest department and by substituting 
natives in all posts for which they are capable, and at native rates of pay.” 

It may be well also to bear in mind what the late Maharajah 
( Vishakham Tirunal) wrote to T. Rama Row, c. i. e., in September 1Hf59 
as First Prince :— 

“ I am very glad to find that you have recommended the establishment of 
bankshalls for the retail sale in the interior parts of the country. The State, it 
must be remembered, taxes an article without tvhlch no one can live , anil taxe* It 
enormously . It is a tax which can be justified only by the barest State necessity. 
While so, it will be increasing the hardship a hundredfold by neglecting to 
afford facilities to the poor people in out of the way x arts of the country to 
purchase this great necessary of life even at high prices. I trust your 
recommendation will soon be adopted.” 

1 The value of this remark is enhanced when we come to appreciate 
the difficulties of the poor ryot in rural villages so correctly described by a 
correspondent to the Indian Patriot the other day. He writes:— 

’ “ It must be admitted that by this reduction the consumption of salt has 
increased. But the question to be considered is whether it has afforded the 
sa$pe meMure of relief as expected by the Government; and how this beneficent 
aoij^ Government can be made to relieve the poor classes from the wide spread, 
m|||i^ qn account of the high price of salt which not only impoverishes the 
om^fatd^ btit als| prevents him frorn utilizing it for manuring purposes and for 
procuring it for bis cattle. As far as I am aware it is only the people living in 
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cities mud towns that have felt and realized the advantage of this [reduction 
fullest extent In the majority of instances this measure of ,rehefbaa ^ 
tfcfcehed the poorer classes living in rural parts who depend entirely for their 
supply of salt on petty retail dealers, and who are not in a position to Uttil ctft 
howiar the price has gone down by the reduction of duty on salt. There to no 
settled stanjpStrd of price with them. It varies according to the clasacrfmefc 
with w^orn they deal. These poorer classes of people most of whom befog daily 
labourers, petty cultivators, and artisans cannot afford to purchase a large 
quantity of salt from big markets in the towns where owing to somewhat 
vigilant supervision, the price has been lowered to a great extent in view of the 
reduction of duty. They therefore as a matter of necessity have to purchase 
smalt quantities for their daily use from petty shops located here and there in 
their villages. It is greatly to be regretted that these poor villagers, on account 
of their ignorance and helplessness, of the unreasonable demand ;0f these 
grasping dealers, and of the low standard of their moral integrity have not been 

profited by this reduction. ..The work of supervision can be better 

effected by the co-operation of the revenue and village officials with the Salt' 
Department. In these days of famine and epidemic it is highly desirable that 
greater facility should be given to the poorer classes for enhanced consumption 
of salt. As the poorer classes of this country have been accustomed to consume 
a large quantity of this article of diet, and as they have not been able to proouue 
it owing to the exorbitant price resulting from the burden of heavy taxation, 
their general health has to a certain extent been affected. This partly accounts 
for the high rate of death among these classes of people. The people of this 
country are looking forward with joy and expectation to the visit of Their Boyal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. We may sanguinely hope that 
Their Boyal Highnesses will signalize their visit by conferring upon the people 
the great boon of the abolition of the tax on this prime necessary of life which as 
Professor Fawcett said, should really he ‘ as free as the air we breathe and the 
water we drink.* '* 


, Abkari The increased incidence under the head of Abkari in spite 
of the enormous growth of population shows that the number of drinking 
people is really on the increase in Travancore, a very unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstance though a heavy tax is imposed on them. 

.. ^Thov’e has been a great deal of controversy over the question of the 
Abkari Kevenue administration of the British Indian Empire where, too 
the increases in revenue are very considerable. Considering that the 
Hindus are a very abstemious people and the Mahotiaedans altogether 
debarred according to the injunctions of their religion from the use of 
alcoholic drinks, it is undoubtedly a satire upon the times that temper¬ 
ance has to be preached in the chief centres of Indian population. The 
increase of revenue may be partly due to an improved administration and 
tbe suppression of illicit distillation and sale. -This surely cannot aoconxfo 
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for the whole of the increase. Illicit distillation and sale must have 
been going on in former years too. The Government of India are fully 
flitfe to the importance of the evil, for they distinctly disclaim any desire 
|o this the basis of enhanced revenue to the State. They have laid 
down {September 1906) that “ their settled policy however is to minimise 
temptation to those who do not drink and to discourage excess among 
those who do; and to the furtherance of this policy, all considerations of 
revenue must be absolutely subordinated.” In their opinion, 

M The most effective method of furthering thi.s policy is to make the tax 
upon liquor as high as it is possible, to raise it without stimulating illicit pro* 
Suction to a degree which would increase instead of diminishing the total con¬ 
sumption and without driving people to substitute deleterious drugs for alcohol, 
or a more for a less harmful form of liquor. Subject to the same considerations 
the number of liquor shops should be restricted as far as possible and their loca¬ 
tion should be periodically subject to strict examination with a view to minimise 
the temptation to drink, and to conform as far as is reasonable to public opinion. 
It is also important to secure that the liquor which is offered for sale is of good 
quality and not necessarily injurious to health.” 

In the result, they enjoined the committee “ to bear in mind 
that so far as present information goes, tari (toddy) is the least nox¬ 
ious of all the forms of alcohol in common use in India, and that 
it would be a grave evil to discourage its use if this result should be pur¬ 
chased at the cost of driving the people to more deleterious intoxicants. 
Noconsiderations of revenue could be permitted to justify such a course.” 
Finally they laid it down aB their fixed opinion that “ the summary justifica¬ 
tion for increase of taxation is that this is the most efficient method of 
discouraging consumption.” Upon the report of the Excise Committee, 
which is anxiously awaited depends the welfare of millions in India. 


But ’the Government of India had observed in an earlier despatch that 
the people of India generally are extremely abstemious, that the consump¬ 
tion-of spirits is for the most part confined to the lower classes, even among 
Whom there is “ a condition of things which, if it existed in England, would 
pe regarded almost as a millennium of temperance. Drunkenness in the 
English sense of the term hardly exists in India. ” It has to be remem- 
that the lower classes of the population who are the least accessible 
ip tibe i nfl uence of British Buie in India are also those to whom the costly 


iitj&or imported from Europe is wholly beyond reach. The statistics 
there is a considerable increase in the import of European 
notio any perceptible increase of Europeans in the country, 
'p aftKfli aSto the increase of drinking among the refined and the more 
classes of the Native population. Mr. T. faduwabha Row, 
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Peravagai Sheristadar, Dewan’s Office, writes to say:— 

“I enclose however a list of European liquor shopsfor the period, from 
Which it may be guessed that the demand for the article is increasing year f by 
year. I am afraid that drunkenness is on the increase. I believe among the 
higher classes (by higher classes I mean the well-to-do people) the foreign 
liquor is more used than the country liquor, as the latter is considered infra dig . 
20 degrees (country liquor) I understand is even stronger than brandy and is 
purer than most of the foreign articles. ” 

Thus it is clear that a predilection exists amongst the well-to-do 
drunkards of our country for imported liquor though that is declared to 
be inferior in strength and purity to the locally manufactured stuff. 
Such are the insidious influences of vice in the iron age in which we live. 
The use of alcohol is against the grain of the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
who together form 75 per cent, of the population and whose religion incul¬ 
cates strict teetotalism. According to the Institutes of Manu, an orthodox 
Hindu “ must not look at one intoxicated.” The climate does not re¬ 
quire it, and for ages past the lower orders of the labouring population 
were satisfied with a comparatively innocuous drink drawn from the 
coooanut and the palmyra tree. How a new taste has so suddenly deve¬ 
loped in our people, under what L should call clearly unfavourable condi¬ 
tions for its development, is unaccountable. It lias, I fear, taken a firm 
hold on them. The only salvation out of the difficulty appears to depend 
on what may hereafter come from a reactionary movement against drink 
in England itself, where the most medical men are already preaching a 
crusade against it. Sir Frederick Treves, the eminent surgeon, in an 
address on “ The physical effects of the use of Alcohol ” the other day, 
said that:— 

“ Alcohol was, of course, distinctly a poison. It had certain uses, like other 
poisons but the limitations on its use should be as strict as on arsenic, opium and 
strychnia. It was a curiously insidious poison producing effects which seemed 
to be only relieved by taking more of it—a remark which applied to another 
insidious poison, morphia, or opium. It had a certain position as medicine, but 
in the last 25 years its use to the medical profession had steadily and emphati¬ 
cally diminished. People were often heard to say that alcohol was an excellent 
appetizer when taken before meals. But the appetite did not need artificial 
stimulation; if the body wanted feeding, it demanded food. As for its 4 aiding 
digestion,’ it hindered digestion even when taken in small amounts, as could be 
easily demonstrated. Then there was the idea that alcohol was strengthening. 
As a fact, it curiously modified the nourishment of the body ; it greatly lessened 
the output of carbonic acid—a very important matter so that the drufikaa^t was 
necessarily an ill-nourished man and to reach the acme of physical condition 
, was impossible if any alcohol was used. Its stimulating effect was only momen¬ 
tary, and after that had passed off the capacity for work fell enormously. 
Aiobhol, as it were, brought^ up the whole of the reserve forces ol the/body 
. and threw them into action, and when these were used up there 
nothing to fall back on. It dissipated rather than conserved bodily iamv. 
It was a curieus faot that troops could not march on alcohol. In the LadysmSn 
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relief column which he accompanied, the first men to drop out were simply the 
men who drank. The fact was as clear as if they had all borne labels on their 
backs. As for the statement that alcohol was 4 a great thing for the circulation* 
it increased the heart-beat and reddened the skin by using up the body*s re¬ 
serve power but then the heart’s action became emphatically weaker, a tempo¬ 
rary effect being got at an enormous cost. The action of alcohol on the central 
nervous system was very definite, and was that of a functional poison, first 
stimulating and then depressing the nervous system. The use of alcohol was 
absolutely inconsistent with a surgeon’s work, or with any work demanding 
quick and alert judgment. The last notion he would refer to was that alcohol 
kept out the cold that a 4 little nip ’ was good when going out into cold air, and 
so forth. In the words of a great authority, alcohol really lowered the temper¬ 
ature of the body by increased loss of heart and to some extent by increased 
oxidation, and much reduced the power of the body to resist cold. Finally, he 
would say that the great and laudable ambition of all and especially of young 
men, to be 4 fit’could not possibly be achieved if they took alcohol. It was 
simply preposterous to suppose that any young healthy person needed any 
alcohol whatever; and, indeed, ho was much better 1 without even the smallest 
amount of it. Having spent the greater part of his life operating, he would say, 
with Sir James Paget, that of all people those he dreaded to operate on were the 
drinkers. He hoped that what he had said would help his hearers to answer 
such absolute fallacies as 4 a glass of port can do you no harm. ” 

I wish these precious words of Sir Frederick Tr eves which form the 
new gospel of western medicine and are likely to soon produce far-reach¬ 
ing effects amongst the European nations will reach every man among 
the drinkers of India. Every true patriot should wish for such a consum¬ 
mation. If they take effect, the true millennium of temperance in India 
will be easily reached. The Abkari revenue may suffer, but the regenera¬ 
tion of the people which it implies will more than recompense the State 
for that loss. This is what the Government of India itself desires. 

Tobacco. Tobacco, in one form or another seems to be a necessaty 
luxury for man all over the world. It is used in its worst form when it is 
chewed with betel, arecanut and chunam as it is universally done on this 
coast. It is believed to be a valuable specific against toothache and other 
ills which arise from a humid climate. Whatever be its medicinal value or 
its stimulating properties upon which its right use can be justified, there 
can be no excuse at all for the habit being formed at a very early age by 
boys and girls all over the coast, nor for its indiscriminate and excessive 
use in after years causing an enormous waste of saliva which impairs diges¬ 
tion and induces loss of appetite and general debility which is so common 
a feature of public health in Travancore. It yielded about twelve and a 
1 h$If lakhs of rupees in 1079 m. e, (1903—1904 a. d. ) and may be regarded as 
the backbone of the Travancore finances; and of the 26 sources of receipts 
' shown in the financial statement of last year, it is the biggest item, next 
revenue and salt. It is also perhaps the most justifiable tax, and 
yields 6 as. per head per year. By a series of wise reforms and careful 
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aflndltttstration, the revenue on this item has gone on increasing from year 
to y-ear. Forty years ago the consumption of tobacco was about six thou¬ 
sand candies, yielding a revenue of seven and three-fourths lakhs of rupees. 
Now it is 13,822 candies yielding a revenue of twelve and a hjflf ^akhs of 
tsapees. Perhaps a further reduction of duty is desirable in the interests 
of the consumer as well as of the public revenue. It has fulfilled 4he 
highest expectations formed of it by the great statesman, Rajah Sir 
Madava Row, who in his Report 42 years ago, wrote:— 


“ Under these accomplished arrangements, Tobacco of just that quantity 
and quality is imported as best suits the requirements of the country; It is 
supplied as cheap as free competition can make it; an unbroken and certain 
"supply is kept up; the consumer in any part of the country is not confined to 
any particular kind of tobacco, hut is at liberty to use that which he pleases 
according to his own taste or means; the sources of supply have been largely 
extended, and the supply itself therefore has been rendered still more certain; 
the commodity has been cheapened by reduction of taxation and brought more 
within the reach of the consumers; and smuggling has been largely cheeked in 
oonsequence of which also the public revenue must benefit considerably. Thus 
it will be seen, this source of Revenue, forming so important a part of the 
fiscal resources of this State, has been divested considerably, if not yet completely, 
Of its most objectionable features and placed on a foundation much more stable 
than ever. It is to he hoped that the State will be able to effect a still further 
reduction of the duty on Tobacco, and thus still further add to the stability 
already attained. Such a consummation carried out, the Sirkar will have it in 
its power to point to this important branch of the public inoome as satisfying 
.most, though not all,.of the characteristics laid down by Political Economists 
as appertaining to a perfect form of taxtion ” 

Kudivaram rents or leases. By this is meant the rent whkih 
the cultivating tenant .pays to the peasant-proprietor. In the oase-df nine- 
tenths of wet lands in Travancore, the rent paid by the cultivating t enan t 
to the ryot or owner of the land is known as Pathivaram literally >half of 
the gross produce as it stands on the land before harvest. The t enan t 
•comes and tells the landlord one or two days before the crop is harvested 
that the paddy is ripe and fit to be reaped. As a rule the landlord himself 
.goes and superintends the reaping. The Tamil proverb showing the 
supreme importance of personal supervision in matters of agriculture runs 
^hna:— 


fit gfuiA Quit sir fpimig Q ptr ipgDiLD, literally ‘for p^ddy 
yourself And for gold your companion. ’ That is, in “ matters of cultivation 
,aad re%ping your paddy lands you should yourself go and do the thing;, .no 
;^pnty is of use. But a playmate of yours you could send to weigh gpld 
f jand, superintend the making- of jewels. Your personal presence -there,is 
r not.so ^essential. ” When the grain is threshed oat, the total yield is 
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measured, half to the owner and half to the tenant. The expenses of culti¬ 
vation hare been borne by the tenant. The straw also goes to the tenant. 
The tax to Government is paid by the owner. This is the most common 
practice in the country and corresponds with the Metayage system known 
tor Italy and France. In some cases the land-owner’s share is three-fifths 
of the gross produce and the cultivating tenant’s two-fifths. In the high 
class wet lands of the Southern Taluqs of Travancore (Nanjanad) where 
the land is of a very valuable kind, the cultivating tenant takes it at so 
many fold ‘ Pattom ’ or what is called Kattukuttagai (literally contract) 
in the Tamil Districts. An acre which sows one Kottah of paddy will 
fetch to the owner in the Nanjanad Taluqs 1*2 or 13 Kottahs of paddy per 
annum, on the Kattukuttagai tenure. The owner is not called in to super¬ 
intend the harvesting, nor does he pay the expenses of cultivation. The 
12 Kottahs are paid in two half-yearly instalments. The Government tax 
is paid by the land-owner. When the crop is not a fairly full one, owing 
to heavy floods or deficient rainfall or late cultivation, the Kattukuttagai 
tenant breaks down and calls upon his land-owner to supervise the harvest¬ 
ing, and make a fair deduction in the Pattom amount agreed upon for the 
deficient crop. It should be borne in mind that the transaction between 
the landlord and his cultivating tenant is always paid in kind. T have 
found from experience that after such losses and variations in the Kattu¬ 
kuttagai terms have been calculated, the interest which a land-owner 
secures on his investment is one Kottah of paddy per year for Fs. 1000 
which means, Fs. 28 for Fs 1,000 per year, or about 3 per cent, per annum. 
The ryot sometimes deludes himself with the blissful idea that he gets as 
much as 5 to 6 per cent, per annum upon his investment, when the paddy 
sells, as it sometimes does, at Rs. 6 per Kottah. * As the result however 
of accurate personal experience for several years as a land-owner, I can 
say that the investment in land is not a whit better than the investment 
in Government Pro-notes at three-and-a-half per cents, with this dif¬ 
ference that in the latter case a man could save himself endless worry and 
annoyance and vexation. Mr. Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar estimates 
that the land investment pays 5 per cent in the Madras Districts, which 
is a great deal more than what the best lands in South Travancore yield. 
But the ordinary ryot knows of no other safe investment than the pur¬ 
chase of land in his own village, for that carries with it, in spite of dis¬ 
appointing seasons and many other little ills incidental to agricultural 
life, a sense of comfort, dignity and importance which is as precious to him 
ao4*his family as life itself. His affections have grown around his little 

<> ' * The Trftviw&oore Kottah is only X3/21thB of th« Timievelly Kottah. 
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bit of land, which is either his cherished inheritance or what he himself 
had acquired during youth. Adam Smith hit off the right point in the. 
Travancore ryot’s mind when he said:— , . * 

“ A small proprietor who knows every part of his little territory, who views 
it with all the affection which property, especially small property naturally in* 
spires and who upon that account takes pleasure not only in cultivating but in 
adorning it is generally of all improvers the most industrious, the most intelligent 
and the most successful.” 

So a genuine Travancorean must own land under any circumstances. 

According to the foregoing calculation it is clear that one-half of the 
gross produce is the landlord’s rental, and the Government revenue upon 
the land is 45 to 50 per cent, of the rental or about 25 per cent, of the 
gross produce. 

In the case of gardens, the investment is more profitable and the 
income less precarious, as the trees are not so easily affected by slight 
variations in the rainfall like the wet lands. A two or three months’ with¬ 
holding of rain will not fatally affect the garden trees, while a three weeks’ 
delay in the rainfall will in the case of paddy plant considerably reduce its 
yield, if not altogether annihilate the crop itself. So the Travancore ryot 
looks upon his garden as a surer source of sustenance to himself and his 
family than the paddy field, and the humid climate lends itself to the 
formation of topes and orchards and the growing of palm trees with much 
less trouble and cost. An acre of garden land in Travancore with, say, 100 
cocoanut treeB, 2 Jack trees and 10 areca trees, will cost about Rs. 700 to 
buy. Its lease will give the owner Rs. 45 a year, and the Government tax 
upon it will be Rs. 7, leaving a net income of Rs. 38 as interest upon invest¬ 
ed capital i. e. about 5 per cent, per annum. This is a fair return which 
an industrious and careful ryot can always look up to from his garden land. 
For the leasing tenant looks after the trees, weeds the garden, renews its 
enclosure wall or fence and digs it up every year. He is not to cut or re¬ 
move any tree without the express consent of the owner. It should be 
remembered here that every ryot has a bit of garden land to himself in 
which his family-house and his favourite trees stand. There may be man y 
ryots owning a garden land without rice-fields but almost none owning 
rice-fields without a bit of garden land. In fact on the whole, the rice- 
flats form but a small fraction of the total area of the agricultural ryots’ 
holdings in the State. 

Rate of interest The terms and conditions of money loans are the ■ 
same all over Travancore. 12 per cent, per annum is the usual rate of,. 
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interest for loans amounting to between Rs. 100 and Rs. 500; for loans 
between Rs. 500and Rs. 1000 it varies from 12 to 9 per cent., and for 
loans above Rs. 1000 between 9 & 6 per cent., the rate of interest dimini¬ 
shing as the amount of the loan increases. On the other hand, for loans 
below Rs. 100 the rate of interest ranges between 12 to 18 per cent,; the 
rate increasing as the amount of the loan diminishes. A Rupee fetching 
1 ch. interest per mensem i . e. 42 per cent, per annum is a very common 
rate charged by the money lending village women or by the petty traders 
in small transactions. These are the most usual rates, but in exceptional 
cases and for large amounts the rate of interest is occasionally less 
than 6 to 7J per cent. In the case of small sums when the security 
offered is insufficient and the risk in recovering the loan great, the rate of 
interest is even higher than 18 per cent. Sometimes it is stipulated that 
when there is failure in payment of the loan together with the usual 
interest at the appointed time, and the solvency of the debtor becomes 
doubtful, a higher rate of interest shall be paid from the date of default. 
This condition is not, however, generally enforced except when the money 
has to be recovered by resort to the Courts. Taking all transactions to¬ 
gether, the average rate of interest may, therefore, roughly speaking, be 
estimated at 12 per cent. 

Paddy interest. This is of course much higher and prevails to an 
injurious extent in North Travancore i. e. all over Kuttanad, where wet 
cultivation known as the Punjah cultivation is carried on in the low swamps 
on the borders of the lagoons which are drained of their water and sown with 
paddy once a year or at longer intervals. Except for the draining of the 
water and the raising of the bunds, both of which are very troublesome and 
expensive operations, the Punjah cultivation is a simple enough process, 
needing no careful manuring nor repeated ploughing nor harrowing nor irri¬ 
gating and other small processes so carefully attended to in the case of wet 
lands in the Southern Taluqs. But this simple cultivation nevertheless is 
an expensive one and is seldom managed without the ryot borrowing some 
paddy every season. This paddy interest is known as ‘ Polikadam ,’ literally a 
debt on the crop or gross yield of the field. In November (Thulam and Vris- 
chigam) the ryot borrows the paddy on the security of his coming crop. In 
April (Kumbham and Meenom) is the harvesting and then the pad^y is 
measured back to the creditor with 20 per cent, interest. The creditor 
comes to the harvesting field with his own measure and with a canoe to 
take the paddy due to him, as did Shylock with his knife and pair of scales. 
The creditor’s measure it should be remembered is 10 per cent, bigger than 
tlfe one with which he measured out the paddy in the preceding November, 
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tvhichadded to the 20 per cent, interest enables the creditor to makeBMMi 
j&ing Eke 80 per cent, on the quantity of paddy lent 5 month* befttWr. 
The principal and interest and gain thus made, let us say 190 parahsup* 
bn the 100 parahs originally lent, is lent again to the poor cultivator under 
the same terms in April to be returned to the creditor with another 2© per 
bent, interest in the following September (Kanni). .The year’s interest thus 
Seeming is about 60 to 70 per oent. on the whole—an inoredible state of 
things, but my informant who has furnished these details tells me he is him* 
Self a large lender of paddy on such terms in North Travanoore. As the 
(creditor gets back his paddy on the reaped field itself which is the agreement 
entered into, there is little scope for litigation and consequent worry and ex* 
pense. Not even 10 per cent, of the ‘ Polikadam ’ transactions go to the Civil 
tribunals, for the debtor when he is sued against cannot come out of the 
suit without paying 200 parahs for the 100 parahs he may have borrowed. 
So it is not his interest to drive his creditor who is an indispensable factor 
ih the village organisation and essential to his own existence, to the law 
Courts. My informant is of opinion that there may not be more than one 
o t two cultivators in a whole Taluq who can manage without the 
‘Polikadam ’ creditor’s help. 

The first impulse in one’s mind is that the courts ought to refuse 
such usurious and extortionate demands of heartless creditors as Justice 
jfahmood did in the Allahabad case, Lalli versus Ram Prasad, in which 
an extortionate bond under which an original debt of Rs. 97 due by an 
agriculturist to a Mahajan had grown in 10 years to Rs. 991 after 
Rs. 157 had been paid, was set aside. Mr. Justice Mahmood said:— 

“ I am aware that a general notion prevails in the mofussil that ever since 
the repeal of the usury laws, the Courts of Justice are bound to enforce con¬ 
tracts as to interest regardless of the circumstances of the case, the relative 
conditions of the parties and irrespective of the unconscionableness of the 
bargain. Courts of Justice in India exercise the mixed jurisdiction of the 
Courte of Law and Equity, and in the exercise of that jurisdiction, whilst bound 
to respect the integrity of private contracts they must not forget that cases 
#hich furnish adequate grounds for equitable interference must be so dealt with, 
(dot because such a course involves any the least contravention of the law, but 
because by reason of undue advantage having been taken of the Weak and 
ignorant, the contract itself is tainted with fraud in the broad sense in whioh 
that term is understood in the Courts of Equity—in England and America—a 
remark which seems to me fully justified by the rule of Justioe, equity and good 
conscience which we are bound to administer in such oases.” )(u 

* In Travanoore the law as regards interest awardable by courts steads 

"Section t of Regulation I of 1010 m. e. (1834-35 A. D.). Mmiefffrsris 
jfeffeteby prohibited from allowing in their decrees a greater rate of interest 
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iaanyeuit brought before them than Es. 12 per cent, per annum, but if 
4he interest mentioned in the documents be less, Munsiffs shall decree 
ieioordmgly. ” 

«■„; M Clause 5 of Section 17— Ibid. In decrees on suits the Munsiff shall 
fbllow in the decree the interest that may be due from the period the suit 
4 #ay have been instituted, to the day on which the decree shall be passed; 
J>ut he is prohibited from decreeing on account of interest a Bum exceed¬ 
ing the principal, if the claim be for paddy or grain, and only one-half 
exceeding the principal, if for money.” 

“ Section 13 of Regulation IV of 1010. The rate of interest charge¬ 
able on any cash account decided by the Zillah Court to be regulated 
ajgreebly to Regulation I Section 7. ” 

A valuable safeguard against the rapacity of the money-lending Sow- 
qar seems to have been provided in the Baroda State according to Mr. 
R. C. Butt’s Report (1902-03 and 1903-04) in which we read:— 


“ The only restriction which His Highness’s Government has thought fit to 
impose on these rights is one in the interests of cultivators. It has been enact¬ 
ed that when a money-lender seeks to execute his decree, and obtain possession 
of a cultivator’s holding, a portion of the holding, sufficient for the maintenance 
of the cultivator and his family, shall be exempt from sale in execution of such 
decree. This provision is found to be a sufficient protection. ” 

Agricultural helps. This naturally brings us to the question of 
how best to improve the condition of the agricultural ryot. 


The following is an extract from Mr. Castlestuart Stuart’s speech 
wherein he alludes to the economic difficulties of the Indian ryot thus:— 

“ The object which they all had in view was to promote the wealth of the 
people, or speaking economically, to increase the exchange value of the com¬ 
modities produced in the country. The number of such commodities in this 
Presidency was mainly restricted to agricultural commodities, but were capable 
of considerable augmentation and improvement. According to Dr. Voelcker, 
two of the greatest needs of the country were improved irrigation and the re¬ 
moval of the existing difficulties in obtaining cheap money. They would all 
admit that a very great deal had been done in that way by the Government 
during the past ten years in regard to irrigation. The speaker quoted figures to 
show that the allotments made by Government towards Major Irrigation had 
during that time been steadily rising from Rs. 60 to Rs. 68 lakhs, and during the 
present year the allotment was no less than Rs. 90 lakhs, due of course, to the 
very great pushing forward of Irrigation schemes, the outcome of the Irrigation 
Oc^uinission. He next referred to the appalling extent to which trade, which 
ought to be in the hands of the people of the country was in the hands of foreign 
peopte, chiefly owing to a want of manufacturing facilities, and quoted statistics 
showing the value of exports, as raw products of jute, cotton, skins and hides 
arid pther commodities, and the value of the same imported as manufactured pro- 
ifcto this Presidency during the past three years. If such products could 
tasAy be manufactured in the country instead of being sent out to foreign countries, 
J fafk ^ ^ugm eutation of the wealth of the country would be enormous.” * 




* The Madras Mail, 3rd May 1906, 
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Several nostrums have been suggested, all more or less of doubtful 
value so far as the Indian ryot is concerned, for he is the creature 
of custom and mamool and is loath to do anything howsoever bene¬ 
ficial it may be to him, if it in the least involves traversing over 
ground untrodden by his father and grandfather. The village money¬ 
lender whom political economists dread as the ryot’s inveterate 
inemy and the leech that sucks up his life-blood is his friend and 
confidant, for he and his ancestors have likewise been such to his own 
father and grandfather. All the events in the ryot’s family are recorded 
in the accounts of the Sowcar, for in connection with every such event 
there has been some money transaction with the Sowcar. He is the man 
who has helped him in the hour of need for the marriage of his sisters, for 
the funeral obsequies of his parents, for the payment of the Sirkar kist 
and the meeting of the demands of a pressing creditor who threatened to 
sue him. It is from such a friend and benefactor that the Government 
wants the improvident ryot to be weaned. The truth is, the ryot is ever 
in need and even when his lands yield a plentiful harvest he is still im¬ 
provident incurring new debts even when the old debts are not fully 
wiped out. It is no use to find fault with the Sowcar nor with the im¬ 
pecunious ryot for being what they have always been for ages past, but 
what is wanted is that Government should come forward with some defi¬ 
nite and positive plan of help to enable the ryot to overcome the mis¬ 
fortunes of his birth and surroundings and to oust the Sowcar from his 
affections, neither of which objects can be gained by any elaborated pro¬ 
cesses of fault-finding or moralising. The different remedies suggested as 
effectual nostrums are more or less the same though called under different 
names such as, 

(1) Agricultural associations, 

(2) Agricultural banks, 

(3) Co-operative credit societies, and 

(4) Agricultural loans. 

(1) Agricultural associations. The Agricultural association 
exiBt in all civilised countries of Europe, America and Japan. In India too 
a beginning is being made and so long as Collectors, Sub-collectors, Tahsil- 
dars and Deputy Tahsildars co-operate there is every prospect of such 
associations taking root in the country and prospering. The educational 
attainments of the Indians is also another help. Mr. H. K. Beauchamp, 
c. i. E., points out in an admirable article in the Indian Review for July 
1905, that we have arrived at a period when the first batches of 
officials, vakils, pleaders, &c., educated on western lines have reached- the 
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time of life when they can’retire from active employment and devote their 
time, and means and talents to other pursuits for the rest of their lives. 
A large proportion of these men instinctively turn to the land to afford 
them interest, occupation and livelihood for the remainder of their days, 
for it is in land that practically every native of India who has money to 
spare prefers to invest that money, from the prosperous Yakil and pen¬ 
sioned public servant to the returned coolie emigrant. Though the return 
on the capital invested may be small the predilection for land is such that 
that is cheerfully enough accepted. In the face of these encouraging signs, 
these associations ought no doubt to thrive in India, but I fear that it 
will take several decades before such a spirit created and fostered 
amongst the bona fide agriculturists of the land makes head against all the 
combined influences of national apathy, ignorance, conservatisim and an 
instinctive distrust of their neighbours to work on such broad rational lines 
so as to form an effectual check against the rapid deterioration of the 
agricultural class. If we wait till they combine and help themselves we 
might have to wait in vain. 

(2) Agricultural banks. Mr. (now Sir) Frederick A. Nicholson has 
made a thorough study of lands and Agricultural banks in Europe and 
America and has submitted a report in 2 volumes to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment as to how far the experience of European countries could be made 
applicable to India. This report is a mine of information and is a record 
of indefatigable study and research. He is of opinion that the agricul¬ 
turist whether of Europe, America or India must and will borrow. This 
is due to the fact that his capital is locked up in his land and stock and 
has to be temporarily mobilised. It is of importance that the credit 
required should only be so obtainable that the act and effort of obtaining 
it shall educate, discipline and guide the borrower. He thinks that so far 
as the Madras Presidency is concerned banks of all classes other than 
State banks with a decided leaning towards the co-operative system should 
be established. This should promote not only facile and safe credit but 
the fundamental virtues of thrift, providence, self and mutual help. A 
beginning is already found in the Nidhis which are the developments of 
the indigenous *‘Kuttu chit ” system of this Presidency. 

Sir F. A. Nicholson seems to object to State banks as impossible, and 
even if possible as inadvisable—an assertion which he himself will admit 
. is not unexceptionable so far as a small State like ours is concerned in 
which the Government is in close touch with the subject population. 

(3) Co-opeeative Credit Societies. The Government of India 
have started under Act X of 1904, a system of Co-operative credit societies 
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throughout the Indian Empire, solely intended for the improvement o#4he 
agricultural ryots’ condition. In their Resolution of the 29th Ap®jl l9(M 
tfaeprmciples of this Act are elaborately explained, which may be briefly 
summarised here:— One of the most difficult problems with which the 
small agriculturist is everywhere confronted, is to obtain the money which 
is necessary for his operations at a reasonable rate of interest. This ip a 
state of affairs by no means peculiar to India. The petty agriculturist of 
Europe is for the most part financed by borrowed capital and there too the 
money-lender takes advantage of the exigencies of the cultivator to de- 
mand exorbitant terms. In India however the problem is aggravated by 
the fact that Indian rates of interest are to some extent survivals from 
times when the security which the agriculturists had to offer was of far 
smaller value than at present, and also by the fact that the money-lender 
has not been slow to take advantage of the unwillingness of the Civil 
Courts to go behind the terms of a written bond. The attention of Go¬ 
vernment has frequently been drawn to the desirability of providing the 
peasants with some means of obtaining the requisite capital for the agri¬ 
cultural operations otherwise than at usurious interests. In 1882 and 1883 
a scheme of agricultural banks to the Poona District was recommended 
to Government by Sir William Wedderburn, then a member of the 
Bombay Civil Service, and by several intelligent and public-spirited resi¬ 
dents of the Presidency, but the scheme had to be given up for various 
reasons. In 1892 Mr. F. A. Nicholson was placed on special duty hy the 
Madras Government for enquiring into the possibility of introducing into 
the Presidency a system of agricultural or other land banks and he accord¬ 
ingly submitted a report to Government. His report was forwarded .by 
the Government of India to other local Governments for their opinions 
and remarks. The opinions of the local Governments were finally consi¬ 
dered in June 1901 by a strong committee presided over by Sir Edward 
Law, the financial member of the Viceroy’s Council. Government consi¬ 
dered that no real advance in the direction contemplated was possible with¬ 
out a special legislation. The Government of India have kept two 
points in view in framing the Act viz,, (1) simplicity; so that the classes 
for whose benefit it is intended may fully comprehend its scope and provi¬ 
sions, and (2) elasticity, only the general outlines being laid down, the de¬ 
tails to be filled in gradually on lines that will he hereafter suggested by 
experience and the development of the institution at each locality or 
Province. The present Act is specially intended to assist agricultural 
credit rather than industrial credit, the agricultural problem being more 
serious and more difficult to deal with than the industrial problem. The 
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Bill was originally intended to exclude wealthy rent receivers, being 
limited only to agriculturists, on the supposition that men of light and 
leading and those of substance would assist these societies from out* 
side as they have nothing to gain' by memberships in them, since they 
nrould not desire to borrow. But the body of opinion in favour of a wider 
basis of membership not only in order to extend the scope of these so¬ 
cieties as widely as possible, but also to secure that diversity of needs and 
interests which is desirable if their funds are to be utilised to the best 
advantage, was very weighty; and all restrictions upon the class of persons 
who may be members have therefore been removed. It is provided in the 
Act for the appointment of a special officer called “ Registrar of Co-oper¬ 
ative Credit Societies ” for each Province to guide and control the 
societies especially in the early days of the movement, who for the first 
few years at least must be constantly visiting the societies, and watching 
their progress and who with the experience gained by studying the 
developments under various conditions will become an invaluable adviser. 
He will know what has succeeded here and what has failed there; he will 
be in a position to avoid the repetition of mistakes, to point out defects 
and their remedies and to extend to one part of the country methods 
which have proved successful in another. Loans are admissible to mem¬ 
bers only, an exception being allowed in the case of societies lending 
with the approval of the Registrar to rural societies. It was originally 
proposed to prohibit rural societies from advancing money against jewels 
as security, but the Registrar is empowered to allow any society which 
in his opinion can be trusted, to advance money upon jewelry. It was 
also resolved that loans upon mortgages should be allowed in the first 
instance, and the local Government be empowered to prohibit or restrict 
them generally or in particular instances if they cwnsider it necessary to 
interfere. The number and value of shares to be held in the Co-opeative 
Society by a single individual is to be strictly limited and shares are not 
to be transferable until they have been in the possession of the holder for 
a period. A general section has been added providing that the local 
Governments may by special order in each case permit any association 
whatever to be registered as a society under the Act and may exempt 
any society thus specially registered from any of its provisions or may 
modify any of these provisions in their application to any such society. 
The Government of India though fully recognising that there is a 
of obscuring the Co-operative principle by lending the societies 
State funds and that no societies wholly or mainly financed by Govern¬ 
ment can ever attain the objects in view, yet realise that such advances 
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will have a value beyond their mere use as capital, since they will be an 
earnest of the reality of the interest taken by Government in the move¬ 
ment, and will, under the conditions to which it is intended to subject 
them, stimulate the thrift and self-help which should be a condition prece¬ 
dent to their grant, and they doubt whether any substantial progress will 
be made by rural societies in many parts of the country unless such assist¬ 
ance is given. They therefore sanction advances to such societies to be 
made. The advances do not bear interest nor are recoverable during the 
first three years, and are thereafter recoverable by annual instalments not 
exceeding one tenth of the advance and to bear interest at 4 per cent, per 
annum. 

The Government of India thus conclude the Resolution :— 

“ Such is the general character of the action which commends itself to the 
Government of India. They recognise that it is essential to start cautiously and 
to progress gradually. The whole matter is one in which we have to feel our 
. way and to purchase our experience ; and if action on a large scale were attempt¬ 
ed in the first instance, it is possible that many failures might result which 
would fatally discredit the principle; while on the other hand a very few really 
successful instances will encourage imitation and set an example which will 
quickly spread. While the State help and support will be needed to begin with, 
the object to be kept in view is to teach the people to help themselves and we 
shall not have succeeded unless we are eventually able to withdraw that support. 
The Government of India have already insisted upon the absolute necessity for 
simplicity, if the system is to take root among the peasantry; they desire further 
to lay stress on the necessity of reducing the restrictions to a minimum, so that 
the people may be encouraged (subject to certain necessary safe-guards) to work 
out the problem on their own lines with such guidance and advice as can be 
given them. * * * In this manner the Government of India trust with 

the co-operation of the local Governments the scheme may be given a fair trial 
and neither suffer from the absence of that official guidance without which a 
successful start cannot be hoped for in this country, nor be prevented by too 
much supervision and too many restrictions from attaining its full develop¬ 
ment.” 

In this important Resolution, the Government of India have gone to 
the utmost length that it is possible for any English Government to go in 
the matter of helping the agricultural peasantry of India; but still they 
expect “ the people to work out the problem on their own lines with such 
guidance and advice as can be given them. ” So far it is no solution 
for the people are unfit to work out the problem on their own lines. That 
is the work of time, and if we stick to it, it practically amounts to saying 
that no help will be rendered by Government to the agriculturists of the 
present generation and the next. It will take at least another fifty years 
before agriculturists in this part of India move as a whole for purposes of 
mutual aid and effective co-operation. 
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{4) Agricultural Loans. To my humble understanding the most 
effective form of helping the simple and ignorant agriculturists is by 
extending the system of agricultural loans to the utmost possible extent 
by Government itself undertaking their supervision as a State department. 
Nothing short of it will answer the purpose. Co-operative Credit 
Societies exist to some extent in the country under the name of Ghitties 
or Kuris . As for the Agricultural banks, all the paddy-lending Brahmins 
of Mankombu in the Ampalapuzha Taluq are so many banks maintained 
on sound economic principles and they drive a roaring trade. What is 
refllly needed for the prosperity of the agricultural ryot is substantial 
help, in the form of agricultural loans directly from the State. We have 

in' Travancore a Regulation (IV. of ) to advance loans for agri¬ 

cultural purposes. The transactions under the Regulation during these 
14 years that it has been in force, show that there is some serious defect 
in it, which has neutralised the good intentions of His Highness’ Govern¬ 
ment. The Dewaii wrote in his Administration Report for that year:— 

“ It was thought necessary in the interests of the agricultural population 
that Government should come to their aid to stimulate their industry by offering 
them money at small interest, there being abundant scope both for improving 
the production of cultivated lands and for reclaiming land from our extensive 
backwaters and wastes. It is hoped that when the object of Government is well 
understood, the facilities offered will be largely availed of, though we have to 
combat the reluctance of the ryots to have the Government for a creditor.” 

These prophetic words of Dewan Rama Row have been realised ; for 
excepting a few rupees (BO Rupees) lent in 1070 m. e. (1894-95 a. r>.) the 
Regulation has remained entirely a dead letter. Dewan Shungrasoobyer 
wrote in his Report for 1071 m. e. (1895-96 a. d.) : — 

“ There were no transactions under this Regulation during the year. In 
1070 a small advance (560 fanams) was made. Considering the easy terms on 
which loans are grantable under the Regulation and the immense scope there is 
for improvement by way of construction and repair of irrigation tanks, wells, and 
other works, especially in South Travancore, it is surprising that the wholesome 
provisions of the law are not availed of by the ryots. Possibly they are not 
generally understood. The Peishcars should pay particular attention to this 
matter. During their tours of inspection they should explain to the ryots the 
scope and object and the advantages of the provisions of the Regulation. If 
the disinclination of the ryots to apply for loans is due to the elaborateness or 
stringency of the procedure or any defect in the rules, the same should be 
brought to the notice of Government with suggestions for modification.” 

So ended the question. But nothing further came out of it; for we 
find the same state of affairs deplored in the Administration Report for 
t074 M. E. (1898-99). In 1075 m. e. (1899-00) th£ report simply 
Xtetes that no applications were received for loans and in the succeeding 
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reports no mention is made of the working of the Regulation at all. This 
seems to be an unaccountable mystery. And when to this is added the 
fact that in British India too the ryots do not take advantage of a similar 
law there to the extent that they should, the ryot’s opinion about the Sir- 
kar being a dangerous creditor to deal with may be taken as indisputably 
established. It should be our earnest endeavour to remove this opinion 
and gain the ryot’s confidence. 

The Begulation itself may be thus summarised:—Agricultural im¬ 
provement means any work which adds to the letting value of wet land. 
The applications for loans should be made to the Tahsildar of the Taluq 
in which the land on which improvement is proposed to be made wholly 
or partially is situate, specifying the land, the nature and extent of the 
applicant’s title to such land, the nature of the proposed improvement, the 
amount of loan applied for, and the security offered for the same. The 
Tahsildar should at once publish a notice calling for objections if any, 
either to the loan itself or to the security offered therefor and duly con¬ 
sider them, and make an order in writing either admitting or cancelling 
all or any of them. If no objection is forthcoming the Tahsildar shall 
make an enquiry into the application and submit the papers to the Dewan 
Peishcar with his opinion. The Dewan Peishcars are authorised to grant 
the loan if it does not exceed Rs. 250 after examining the records and 
making such further enquiry as they may deem necessary. If the amount 
exceeds Rs. 250, he shall submit the records to the Dewan with his 
opinion in writing, who after satisfying himself that there is no objection 
to grant the loan applied for may grant the same, provided the amount 
does not exceed three thousand rupees, in which case he shall get the 
sanction of His Highness. Every loan granted under this Regulation is 
repayable with interest by annual instalments (the number of instalments 
shall not ordinarily exceed ten if the amount of the loan does not exceed 
Rs. 500 or twenty in any other case). All loans granted under the Begula¬ 
tion, all interests (if any) chargeable thereon, and costs (if any) incurred 
in making the same shall be recoverable, (1) from the borrower or his 
surety (if any) as if they were arrears of land revenue due by him, or (2) 
out of thd land for the benefit of which the loan has been granted or the 
property comprised in the collateral security (if any) as if they were 
arrears of land revenue due in respect of that land, provided that when 
any sum due on account of any such loan, interest, or cost, is paid by a 
surety or an owner of property comprised in any collateral security or 
recovered from a surety or out of any such property, such sum shall on 
the application of the surety or the owner of such property be recovered 
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on his behalf from the borrower or out of the land for the benefit of which 
the loan has been granted, in the manner specified above. 

The following rules dated 4th September 1891 passed under the 
Begulation are in force:— 

(1) “ The interest charged on loans under these rules shall for the present 
be 4 per cent, per annum. 

(2) The value of the security offered shall exceed by at least one-fourth of 
the amount of the loan. 

(3) Only land and Government promissory notes shall be accepted as 
security for the re-payment of the loan. 

(4) Loans may be granted either in a lump sum or in instalments accord¬ 
ing to the discretion of the authority granting the same. 

(5) All works for which loans are made shall be inspected and reported upon 
by the Tahsildar as soon as possible after the date on which their completion was 
directed in the decision. If the work is one requiring professional skill, the 
Dewan may arrange for its inspection by a professional officer. 

(6) The Dewan Peishcar should make provision for the proper and periodic 
inspection of the works for ascertaining that the loans are duly applied for the 
purpose for which they are granted. 

(7) The loans shall be repayable with interest by annual instalments, which 
shall ordinarily be 10 if the amount does not exceed Es. 500, or 20 in any other 
case. 

(8) The first instalment shall be paid one year after the date fixed for the 
completion of the work in the decision or order granting the loan. It is of course 
open to any to repay the loan at an earlier date than that fixed in the decision. 

(9) If at any time the Division Peishcar is satisfied that any person who 
has received a loan has failed to fulfil any of the conditions under which it was 
granted, he may with the sanction of the Dewan proceed to recover from such 
person or from the security of such person any sum which remains due together 
with any interest payable thereon.” 

This beneficent law ought to be made really operative; tlie defects in the 
Begulation should be at once removed. As it is a law entirely conceived 
in the interests of the ryot population, a simpler procedure should be 
adopted and loans should be quickly and easily grantable. The other day 
a respectable ryot of the neighbouring Taluq told me that he tried hard to 
obtain a loan of Bs. 3,000 from the Sirkar on the security of his lands, 
which I know are worth several thousands of rupees more, but he could 
not manage to get it, as the circumlocutory processes of inspection and 
reports, especially the necessity for reports from petty officials, were in 
the way and effectually defeated his object. Perhaps the help of a surety 
is not so easily procurable by a ryot and that may have neutralised the 
benevolent object of the Begulation; the land of the ryot should be the 
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only security required by Government; for the first three years r these 
should be no interest charged; an alternative rate of smaller interest, say, 
2J per cent, or so, may be charged in cases where the ryot himself 
repays without fail. The number of instalments may be increased. I 
am told that the recovery of the loans like arrears of revenue is drestded 
by the ryot; so that procedure should not be had recourse to ordinarily. 
Only where the ryot is obstructive or wishes to evade repayment that 
power should be given or exercised, the Dewan’s sanction being taken in 
every such case. 

In the Polikadorn transactions, where the interest is ruinous, being 
about 65 per cent per annum, the Government can well lay out a lakh of 
rupees or so a year, taking 4 to 6 per cent, interest. The boon to the ryot 
will be immense, while to the Sirkar it would be clearly 50 per cent, more 
profitable than the investment in Government Promissory Notes. Later 
on, the rate of interest may be slightly lowered. For this purpose the 
Sirkar could itself raise a loan if so minded offering five per cent, interest 
from which the Agricultural loans to ryots herein advocated may be 
advanced, the loss by the transaction which must be a very inconsiderable 
item being borne by the Sirkar itself in consideration of the boon to the 
ryots intended. In a small State like ours the scheme ought to succeed. 
Sir F. A. Nicholson writes in his report referred to above that State 
Banks are of no importance or success except in petty principalities where 
the administration is carried on by the ordinary officers of Government 
and the area and population are insignificant. If so, his objection is evi¬ 
dently meant against the undertaking by the Government of India or 
Provincial Governments, not to small States like Travancore. I would 
recommend that the higher officers of Government should alone be com¬ 
petent to decide for themselves on personal investigation and scrutiny the 
status of the applicant and his means of repayment and the value of the 
lg.nda which he means to improve. Minute and harassing enquiries into 
the im provements proposed or their reproductive value should be avoided. 
It should be enough if the borrower is a genuine agricultural ryot and 
owns land. The decision should be come to quickly, say in a week, so 
that the agricultural ryot may not go to seek the help of the paddy-lend¬ 
ing banker who is more easily accessible to him, more obliging and courte¬ 
ous. As the ryot’s needs are generally for small sums at short notices, 
these should be grantable readily. It is indispensable for the successful 
working of the scheme that the tortuous delays of the petty Revenue 
officials should be avoided. The ryot’s distrust in the Sirkar is chiefly 
owing to them and that should be removed. This would not be' on the 
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part of government an actual engaging in trade nor taking up the functions 
of a ' landlord and would in my opinion be a far more effective help than 
the cooperative credit societies started in British India. The procedure 
should be simple and the rules*elastic and sympathetically worked, so 
that 'the ryot may not say in his heart of hearts that he should have had 
nothing to do with the Sirkar or in the words of Professor Thorold Rogers 
make, 

u The oultivator of the soil feel that he would have exchanged a landlord 
who is, after all, a human being with sympathy and consideration, at least at 
times, with some desire to live at peace and good-will among his neighbours, for a 
Government office the servants of which by a very natural impulse would mani¬ 
pulate the whole estate by a set of hard inelastic rules. They would by the very 
nature of their duties, be unaffected by all sympathetic influences. Their first 
object would be to earn the interest on the purchase-money, and to insist on its 
punctual payment, come what would. ” 

What is meant is ^that the banking operations by whatever name 
called should be managed and financed by the State. Without such a 
paternal action being taken by the State, an agricultural population like 
that of Travancore or for that matter of any part of India cannot get on. 
They have no other means to fall back upon than the money lenders 
and if we by apathy allow the agricultural ryots to ruin themselves, the 
loss to Government would soon be even a greater misfortune than to the 
ryots themselves, for in an agricultural country the permanent well-being 
of the State depends on the prosperity of its agricultural population, as 
the land forms its most important and stable item of public revenue. 
Thus the evil would cut in both ways and should therefore be grappled 
with quickly and firmly. Mr. Baden-Powell writes on the merits of the 
land revenue as an important source of State income thus :— 

“ It is impossible to enter on any discussion as to the merits of the Land 
Revenue as a source of State income; it must suffice to say briefly, that no 
Government could, in the past, have for a moment contemplated giving it up; 
and it is in the last degree improbable that any future Government will be able 
to find a substitute. It is acquiesced in throughout the country, as part of the 
natural order of society: and that, in India, is a consideration of first rate im¬ 
portance. The first requirement of a good taxation is that the people should be 
accustomed to it, and that it should be collected with the minimum chance for 
oppression on the one hand and for evasion on the other. These considerations 
far outweigh any theoretical argument of political economy.” 

In Baroda the principle advocated above is already in operation. 
Mr. R. C. Dutt writes under the heading “ Agricultural Banks ” thus 

“ There are two agricultural Banks one at Songad in the Naosari District 
with a branch at Vyara, and the other at Hariji in the Kadi District. These 
Banks were opened in 1899-1900 and 1900-1901 respectively to help backward 
populations oi these Taluqs, and though joint-stock in name are practically 
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financed and managed by the State. The banks make advances in cash and kind 
for all purposes to bona fide cultivators. Recoveries are made by the staff, but 
in cases of obstructiveness on the part of the borrowers the Revenue Department 
is authorised to help recoveries, thus avoiding a recourse to civil courts/* 

* 

That such action is not beyond the province of Government is grant¬ 
ed by Professor Sidgwick. He points out that this is a work which can be 
performed efficiently by official agency. He says:— 

“ Experience has shown that peasant cultivators are liable to become loaded 
with debt to money lenders who either through the absence of effective com¬ 
petition partly in consequence of a certain discredit that attaches to their 
business or perhaps sometimes through unavowed combination, are enabled to 
exact very onerous interest. The condition of debt tends to paralyse the pro¬ 
ductive energies as well as to cause distress; accordingly under these circum¬ 
stances Government may operate for the benefit of the production, no less of 
distribution, by encouraging with special privileges the formation of commercial 
companies for the purpose of lending money on easier terms. Indeed, as was 
before said, the business of lending on the security of the land seems to be of a 
kind which might be undertaken by Government itself, under certain conditions, 
without the kind of risk that is involved in ordinary banking business. So too, 
where the pawn-broker is the normal resort, in an emergency, of poor labourers, 
Government by undertaking the business of lending money at a moderate 
interest may give sensible relief without offering any material encouragement 
to unthrift. These encouragements would tend to strengthen on the whole, 
rather than weaken, habits of energetic industry, thrift and self-help in the in¬ 
dividuals assisted.” 


For as the late Dewan Bahadur Sreenivasa Eaghava Aiyangar 
observed in his remarkable Memorandum on “ Forty years’ progress ” of 
Madras, 

“ The economic condition of the country as a whole, though improving is at 
best a low one and is such as to tax the onergies and statesmanship of Govern¬ 
ment to the utmost in devising suitable remedies for its amelioration.” 

The Government of India have themselves recognised the principle 
of helping the ryots by suitable money loans in their Resolution dated 
29th April 1904 in which they observed that 

“ Though fully recognising that there is a danger of obscuring the Co-opera¬ 
tive principle by lending the societies State funds and that no societies wholly 
or mainly financed by Government can ever attain the objects in view, yet 
realise that such advances will have a value beyond their mere use as capital, 
since they will be an earnest of the reality of the interest taken by Government 
in the movement and will under the conditions to which it is intended to 
subject them, stimulate the thrift and self-help which should be a condition 
precedent to their grant, and they doubt whether any substantial progress will 
be made by rural societies in many parts of the country unless such assistance 
is given.” 

Sir H. S. Cunningham, one of the Famine Commissioners of 1878 
writing in his “ India and its Rulers ” lays it down as a maxim for the 
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Indian Government that “valuable industries have been called into 
existence, and brought into successful operation by the State acting as 
pioneer selecting the field of action, trying the experiment, demonstrating 
its success, and then handing over the business to private individuals.” 
So he thinks in agriculture too, Government should help in an active and 
systematic way. For want of this energetic action he says the law for 
agricultural advances has been ineffectual for development of agri¬ 
culture. He writes:— 

“ There has been for many years legal provision for the advance of public 
money for the purpose of agricultural improvement; but, speaking generally 
this has become almost a dead letter from one end of India to another. In 
the great Province of Bengal with the fifty-five millions of cultivated acres, less 
than fifty pounds were, in the year 1877-1878 advanced under the act; £. 1500 
in Bombay, and £. 750 in Central Provinces. More activity was shown in the 
Punjab; and in Madras the famine, then prevalent, stimulated the concession 
ot advances for well-digging, but, on the whole, the system cannot be regarded 

as in any material degree contributing to improved cultivation. The, 

question has been considered by the Famine Commissioners, and the failure is, 
according to them, to be explained by various defects in the existing organisation 
by the obstacles created by inefficient native officials, to whom such grants give 
extra trouble; by the delays, expense and troublesome formalities accompanying 
the grant, by the charge of interest, the small number of years over which the 
payments are spread, the early date at which they commence, and the rigid rules 
as to punctual repayment.” 

He concludes, 

“ Another mode of helping the landowners through the season of pressure 
is the free use of the system of State loans for agricultural improvements, to 
which reference has already been made. This wherever it can be carried out, has 
the excellent result of enabling a land owner permanently to increase the resource 
of his land by giving employment at a time when thousands are out of work, 
when every rupee spent in wagos goes far to lessen the general disruption of 
society and its attendant evils.” 

Dewan Bahadur Sreenivasa Raghava Aiyangar too points out that 
the stringency of the rules for making loans and recovering them has 
been in the way of successful working of the system of agricultural loans:— 

“The Government, no doubt, has been anxious to lend money for land 
improvements at low rates of interest, and owing to the prevalence of drought 
during the last two years, the Government rules in this respect have been largely 
availed of by the ryot population. In ordinary seasons, however, the ryot has 
to fall back upon the assistants of the sowkar when he needs funds for 
purposes other than land improvement, and what is required is that the rate of 
interest for money needed by him for all purposes should be reduced. The 
present arrangement under which all prior claims are postponed to the 
claim of Government to recover the loan granted by it for agricultural improve¬ 
ment by the sale of the land to be improved, has the effect of impairing his 
credit with the sowkar in emergencies which, under the conditions of rural life 
in this country, are very common and it is not therefore surprising that the 
ryot should hesitate to avail himself of Government help except in seasons when 
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be is unable to obtain assistance from the sowkar. Another reason for the rjrflts 
not readily availing themselves of Government help is the stringency of the 
rales made with a view to ensure that loans are granted on adequate security 
and the instalments are punctually collected as they fall due.” 


- I believe that enough has been said here to show that a ready and 
sympathetic system of money loans by Government to all genuine agricul¬ 
turists is the most effective form of helping them. The applications^ 
rybts should be generously accepted and quickly disposed of. No teste or 
enquiries of a repellent nature should be instituted. The ryot must feel 
that Government has a paternal interest in his welfare and is warm and 
earnest in rendering him every assistance in its power. 

If this scheme of help to agriculturists on what I consider the most 
approved methods also fails, I do not know if it is possible to devise afiy 
measures by which their lot could be improved. The problem may be 
put down as one of those beyond human achievement. We must wait 
till the people are educated to combine and help themselves. There seems 
to be no other go. The Indian agriculturist is unlike the agriculturists of 
Europe or America. He will not work if he has got money in his hands 
for half-a-day’s meal. This is the condition of all our working classes, 
whether labourers or artisans, though they are a wonderfully intelligent 
lot. They are too lazy to care to seek after wealth or affluence which 
their genius entitles them to. They will not put forth more energy than is 
just sufficient to earn a bare day’s wage. Their summum bonurn of life is 
to do the minimum of work with the maximum of ease. This is their 
natural inclination; and no Government should forget this important fact 
in dealing with them. His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda observed 
from personal experience:— 

“ My experience teaches me that it is very difficult for a Government to 
provide industries for its people in the absence of a real business spirit amongst 

the people themselves.I have tried various measures hi 

my own State, but I am sorry that the results are disappointing. A sugar mill, 
a cotton mill and and an ice factory were tried, but were not a success. A State 
fund for the advance of capital and other assistance to manufactures also failed. ” 

Thus it is clear that government in India, whether of British territo¬ 
ries or of Native States, have to reckon with the inherited natural defects 
of the people whose condition they desire to ameliorate. 


Malabar kuri. As reference has already been made to the Malabar 
Kuris or Kuttu-chits as they are called in the East Coast, a brief explanflh 
tion of that system of co-operation may be given here. 

The Kuri, as it is locally known in Travancore, partakes of the 
nature of a Savings-Bank concern and some phases of it are peouliar to 
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this^part of India. It is a voluntary association of individuals organised 
♦for stated periods on the principle of mutual co-operation and help. When 
a.man wants to raise money for any purpose, such as the purchase of on 
estate, the - celebration^ of a marriage, or the building of a house, instead 
-of resorting. to the money-lender, he starts a cliitty in which he invites 
the cio-operation of a number of friends or neighbours to take shares at so 
many rupees per share till the required amount is made up. He is called 
the foreman of the chitty . He makes the collections all to be raised by-a 
.particular date which the prospectus of the transaction has fixed, and in 
Which all the sharers have signed. The sum thus raised is taken by the 
foreman with the consent of all the sharers—he being himself one of the 
sharers. In return for this favour of being permitted to take the amount 
of the first collection he manages the whole concern namely, collecting 
subscriptions • at the stated intervals, superintending the drawing of the 
lottery chits, paying the money to each subscriber as it falls due, accord¬ 
ing to the lottery drawn, taking receipts and securities for the due fulfil¬ 
ment of the conditions of the transaction, finding other subscribers when 
some break down in the middle or paying such amounts due from his 
own pocket, and in every way holding himself responsible to every sub¬ 
scriber for the due management of the chitty transaction until it closes, 
all of which constitute an ample recompense for the confidence and 
.favour shown him by the other members of the chitty. The system of 
payments by drawing lots generally entailed some loss on the later prize¬ 
winners. Hence as time went on a new device was adopted to com¬ 
pensate in some measure for this loss. This was to deduct a certain sum 
as interest at 12 r per cent, per annum on the Kuri amount calculated for 
the r period between one instalment and the next and to divide it equally 
among the non-winning members. At the last instalment no sum will be 
deducted and the whole sum collected will be paid to the last winning 
member. I will explain it by a concrete case of an interest-accruing 
chitty . A starts a chitty, say for Bs. 1000, ten shares of Bs. 100 each, 
‘payAfele Once in six months by each sharer. This is a chitty as observed, 
te'tfliifeh BOtne interest is secured to those who draw prizes later. Let us 
ikitty begins on the first of January 1905. The foreman 1 has 
‘861te6te/d arid taken the Rs.'1,000 on that date. On the 1st of July 1905, 
i.*e. tote Second c'hitty day, the foreman collects and places in the presence 
\if the^'Siibscribers, the Bs. 1000 to be given that day to the prize-winner 
Iri^ttte ldtteiy to* be drawn on that date. The prize drawing by lottery is 
liltad^lPttrifettially at the appointed time all the members come with their 
Irt ftJ Sb Hp triMs* to the' house of the foreman and pay their respective dries to 
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him receiving vouchers for the same. The names of the various members 
are then neatly written on slips of cadjan cut into a uniform size, read 
out and put into a vessel, generally a Nali measure, and shuffled. The 
vessel is handed over to each member who is asked to shuffle to make 
himself sure that the shuffling has no trick in it. The Nali is then placed 
in an open space and a child generally 4 or 5 years old uninitiated in 
letters is asked to pick up one of the cadjan slips in the Nali with his eyes 
shut. The slip is handed over to one of the members present who reads 
aloud the name written on it. The person thus proclaimed is the lucky 
winner of the prize. The Es. 1000 minus Es, 60 which is the 6 months’ 
interest at 12 per cent, on it for the period before the next day, is given to 
the winner. The Es. 60 is divided among eight members who have to 
wait for their turn of chitty prize. This comes to Es 7—8 as. for each 
member and is a slight abatement in the loss of interest which he has in¬ 
curred by paying for the prizes drawn for two chitties or Es. 200 in the 
transaction. In the next drawing which takes place in the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary 1906, the six months’ interest of Es 60 will be distributed among the 
remaining 7 members and so on till the last winner, to whom the whole 
amount of Es 1000 will be paid without any deduction. The last winner 
gets about 6 per cent, interest upon his several payments for the whole 
period. The same process is repeated at each subsequent instalment with 
this difference that the names of the previous prize winners are omitted 
from the drawing. The winner is then paid the collections of that instal¬ 
ment upon his executing an agreement to the foreman binding himself 
to pay punctually all his future subserptions, in default of which to pay 
immediately in one lump, the various sums subsequently due. Another 
provision stringently observed against defaulters is that if he breaks down 
before the winding up the amount already subscribed by him will be re¬ 
funded to him by the foreman only at the conclusion of the chitty and 
that without interest. 

In recent years the Chitty transaction has taken another form which is 
known as the Lela (auction) chitty, according to which there is no drawing 
of the chitty-prize by lottery, but only bidding for the total amount 
agreeing to a large deduction in behalf of the non-competing members. 
That is, the nine members excluding the foreman who has taken the 
first collection are called upon to underbid for the chitty amount. If 
one man says he will take it at a present worth of Es. 940, another might 
bid for a present worth of Es. 900 or Es. 850 and so on according to bis 
pressing need for money, the difference between the 1000 Eupees’ amount 
and its reduced present worth being distributed among the non-competing 
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members. In this concern an element of recklessness on the part of the 
underbidding member enters, giving a large dividend to the other 
members. 

In most parts of Travancore a small commission styled Notta-cooly 
fee for coin testing levied at the rate of 1 per cent, on the total collection, 
was also deducted from the amount collected. This went to the foreman 
upon whom devolved the responsibility of testing coins. 

There are Kuris not only for money but also for grain, vessels, and 
ornaments. The procedure adopted in these is precisely the same as in 
money Kuris. The Kuri for grain is generally conducted in the rural 
parts, and the instalments are made payable at harvest times, the most 
convenient season for payments in kind. In a Kuri of the above kind in 
which my informant had taken part he had to pay the full subscription 
only for the first and last instalments, while for every other instalment 
his payments ranged between (55 and ‘28 per cent, or on an average nearly 
56 per cent, of the subscription ilue, the balance being made up by the 
dividends he got each time. 

Agricultural exhibitions. The Travancore Government has been 
keen on the value of the Agricultural exhibitions to their ryots and with 
that view have held a series of such for nearly half a century past. 

Agricultural labourers. According to the lleport on the Tra¬ 
vancore Census of 1901, nearly one-half of the population are now agricul¬ 
tural in their pursuits, and if to these we add the unskilled labourers who 
live on this occupation in a variable measure, we get nearly two-thirds of 
the entire population who look up to agriculture in one form or other for 
their means of sustenance. There is no comparison between the strength 
of this class and that of any other, so vast is the population subsisting by 
it. In 1881, the number of actual workers, male and female, recorded un¬ 
der occupations covered by the above class was 201,098 or 109 per cent, of 
the then population. The absolute strength of workers has nearly doubled 
during the last twenty years while the proportion on the total population 
has advanced by more than half, that is, to 10'K per cent, a sure sign 
of the increasing exploitation of land. 

Taking both workers and dependents together and comparing them 
with the 1891 Census, we note an actual increase of 342,140 persons in 
all. The increase is shared by pasture as well as by agriculture. The 
total under the former has gone up by 6,028 or 309-4 per cent, and that 
uoAet the latter, by 336,112 or 318 per cent. The percentage on the 
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entire population, of persons who subsisted by these occupations.apiqui^ted 
to 41’4 ih 1891; now the ratio is 47*4 or a rise of 6 per cent. 

What concerns so large a portion of our people—a number tljat is 
yearly increasing—is a matter of extreme importance to the economic con¬ 
dition of the State. Let us consider here whether their progress is com¬ 
mensurate with the general progress of the State in other directions. 

The agricultural labourers are chiefly the Pulayag in Central* and 
North Travancore and the Pariahs and the Shanars in South TraysftPPWr- 
They are a skilled class of people and indispensable for the cultivation, Q& 
wet lands all over the country, being constitutionally well, fittedi to b$q$, 
the inclemencies of the climate. The peasant proprietors of. Tray&ppojco, 
were in the habit of employing in their rice fields, the labour of tlieir, 
bondsmen and slaves. Predial slavery having been abolished ip 185,5, tjp& 
kind of labour has entirely died out though even now there are tp be spppi 
trapes of the system. The Pariahs in South Travancore and, thp Pujayafr 
in North Travancore may be found even at present attaching thefl^lypfk 
as soil-serfs to their old estates. They do not wish to go off from them 
and are therefore content with whatever wages their old* masters are 
pleased to give them. 

Wages. The daily wages of the labourer has gone on increasing 
and is still on the increase in spite of large accessions of numbers to the 
labour-market, as a large part of the artisan population are turning to 
agriculture for want of sufficient encouragement and work in their own 
fields of pursuit. 

Till 1860 A. D., the wages of labourers of every grade and qlfygg, w^^p 
low* Then came a sudden rise in them and they gtil} seem, tp.rjepjthpityjdh 
in small degrees. 

The wages for reaping one parah of paddy of wet-land' varies from 
ten-and-a-half to twelve Idangalis of paddy. For transplanting* the- 
wages are 2 to 4 Chuckrams * per day; for winnowing paddy the- rate fa- 
one Idangali and for pounding it into rice, 2 Nalies fear every pavab. 
These items of work are done by females. 

Ordinary day labourers get in the country parts, 4- to- 6 chuckrams 
per day, and in towns from 7 to 9 chuckrams. Masons’ wages in the-coao- 
try parts vary from 6 annas to Be. 1 while in towns they get haff-a-oupea. 
to one-and-one-fourth rupees per day. 

* i n 11 ...—.— rrrrr- - * ■ . * . ry * t uj 3E j 

* 2 anna = 1 ch. 12£, cash j 16 cash make 1 chuokram. 
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Artisan's wages. In towns the carpenter gets halfra-rupep to two 
rupees, in country parts four annas to twelve annas. Blacksmiths, gold* 
smiths and metal workers have no daily wages; they are ip&iA Ademgali i. e., 
a rfwa aflicg to tha .nature and quality of, the work they, are with. 

A 1 blacksmith will earn from half to two rupees per day and a goldsmith 
^org,th^ee,-4purtiw,.tp three rupees. The working capacity of the labourers, 
thia.ooasfc is., slightly, lower, than in the other coast, the enervating 
nature,of the climate being the chief reason, but this deficiency is made up 
hK^PBWOr, intelligence. 

The ordinary day-labourer is very thrifty. The labourer and hie 
family generally live upon conjee and roots such as Kachil and tapioca &c. 
The average daily expenses of a labourer’s family consisting of himself, 
wife and three children will come to nearly two fanams or four annas and a 
half i. e. about Rs. 7 to 8 a month. This family in which we shall suppose, 
the labourer, his wife and only one of the children go out for daily work 
will easily earn Rs. 12 to 14 a month, resting from work for 4 or 6 days 
in the month, the loss of pay during such days being more than made 
good by the two harvesting seasons of the year, when the work is lighter 
and more congenial and more remunerative. The house-thatching work 
done only by males is also a favourite form of labour where it is done for 
wages, as the unthatching, dusting and re-thatching of a house could be done 
among 4 to 6 labourers neatly and easily, in 3 or 4 hours, for which each 
of them gets about 3 to 4 as. — a half-holiday work as it were with them. 
Where it is not paid for in wages, the house-thatching is really a pleasant 
ceremony in which all the neighbours take part, at the conclusion of which 
they are feasted and sent away with plenty of chew. The work then is 
even lighter as it is distributed among a much larger number of people, 
including all the able-bodied members of the owner’s family itself. 


In the town of Trivandrum, where this portion of the book is written, 
no able-bodied day-labourer will come for work for less than 4 as. a day, 
and I can speak from personal experience that the least higgling to reduce 
the wages by even half-an-anna will drive away the coolies as they can 
get light work and good wages elsewhere easily within a radius of 5 miles 
from the capital, thus making them quite independent of the favour of 
their customary employers in the neighbourhood. There is no doubt that 
the labouring classes hereabouts are not only above want, but are in easy 
circumstances all the year round. The women day-labourers earn two- 
and-a-half to 3 annas a day and a boy of 12 or 13 years of age, three- 
fourths of a woman’s wage. Compare with this the condition of the 
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English peasant labourer in the sixties of the last century, and it is easy to 
see how much better is the lot of the Travancore peasant living in a milder 
climate and on a cheaper vegetable meal:— 

“ Elihu Burritt, in his walk to Land’s End, relates the result of a conversa¬ 
tion he had with a hedger in Wiltshire. After detailing his own hardships, the 
man told him ‘that his son-in-law had six children, all too young to earn any¬ 
thing in the field, and he had to feed, clothe, and house the whole family out of 
eight shillings a week. They were obliged to live entirely on bread, for they 
could not afford to have cheese with it. Take out one-and-sixpence for rent, 
and as much for fuel, candles, clothes, and a little tea, sugar, or treacle, and 
there was only five shillings left for food for eight mouths. They must eat three 
times a day which made twenty-four meals to be got out of eight pence, only a 
third of a penny for each.” * 

In the following table prepared sometime ago, are shown the wages 
prevailing in the different Taluqs of Travancore:— 


* The English Peasant by Richard Heath (p-25) 
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Talnqs. 

1880—1886 

1886—1890 

1890—1896 

Remarks, 



as. ps. 

as. ps. 

as. ps. 


1 

Tovala f 

Males 3 4 

Males 3 4 

Males 3 4 

In times of pressure a 


i 

Females 1 8 

Females 1 8 

Females 1 8 

slight increase of wages 






is given. 

2 

Agastisvaram ... 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

1 a.—8 ps. is given to 






labourers permanently 






in the service of land— 






lords. 

3 

Eraniel 

3 0 

3 0 

3 0 


4 

Kalkulam f 

Males 2 10 

Males 2 10 

Males 2 10 



i 

Females 1 8 

Females 1 8 

Females 1 8 


6 

Yilavankod 

Ranging) 

Ranging! 

Ranging) 

The wages for harvest- 



from) 1 8 

From) 1 8 

from) 1 8 

ing is 6 to 8 nalis of 



to 3 11 

to 3 11 

to 3 11 

paddy. Rates often 






vary within wide lati- 






tudes. 

6 

Neyyattinkara... 

8 11 

3 11 

3 11 

Rates often vary within 






wide latitudes. 

7 

Trivandrum ... 

2 10 

3 11 

5 1 

Do. 

8 

Nedumangad 

6 8 

6 9 

7 10 

These fairly represent 






the wages paid to la- 






bourers in connection 






with planting indust¬ 






ry. Rates variable. 

9 

Chirayinkil 

2 3 

1 3 5 

4 6 


10 

Quilon 

2 9 

3 6 

4 0 


11 

Karunagapalli .. 

3 0 

4 0 

8 0 


12 

Kartikapalli ... 

3 0 

3 0 

3 0 


13 

Mavelikara 

2 0 

2 0 

3 0 


14 

Chengannur .. 

3 6 

3 6 

3 6 


16 

Tiruvalla 

4 0 

4 0 

4 0 ! 


16 

Ampalapuzha .. 

3 0 

3 0 

3 0 1 


17 

Kunnattur 

3 0 

3 0 

3 0 


18 

Kottarakara ... 

4 0 

, 4 0 

4 0 


19 

Pattanapuram . 

3 6 

3 6 

3 6 


20 

Shencottah 

1 8 

1 8 

2 6 


21 

Shert&llay 

2 0 

2 10 

3 6 


22 

Vaikam 

2 8 

1 3 6 

4 0 


23 

Ettumanur 

2 8 

! 3 6 

4 6 


24 

Kottayam 

2 0 

; 2 10 

3 6 


26 

Ohanganachery . 

2 0 

2 10 

3 0 


26 

Minachil 

2 3 

3 0 

4 0 


27 

Muvattupuzha . 

2 0 

3 o 

4 0 


28 

Todupuzha — 

2 0 

3 0 

4 0 


29 

Kunnatnad 

2 4 

3 6 

4 0 


30 

Alangad 

2 10 

3 0 

4 0 


31 

Parur 

2 10 

3 6 

4 0 



* This table was compiled from information supplied by the Division Peishoars in reply 
to a requisition from the British Resident, dated 31st August 1896. 
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In Madtasthedatfy'wttges"fbrl894-95 were thus?— 


Agricultural labourers 
b 8yte i, 6rTW}tfee , b«e^er 
Mason, Carpenter or Smith 


Monthly rates current. 



Towns 

Boral pahs. 

Bs. 

as. 

-Pe- 

-Bs. 

-os. 

- 4ps. 

5 

12 

9 

4 

15 

>3 

6 

"8 

10 

5 

*6 

18 

15 

9 

2 

13 

6 

•o 


'The 1 aipitfUltural labourer in Madras earns a little inore than 3 as. a 
day in the towtas, and about 2J as. in rural parts; the h<brse keeper earns 
Bs. 6} or Bs. 5| a month, and-the mason, carpenter and smith d&ify te&n 
abont half a rupee each'In Towris and about 7 as. ih the rural parts. 
Th^fe is no difference at all in this respect between the Presidency dnd 
Travancore. In some respects' the TraVancore labourer or artisan earns 
more. A carpenter here earns 10 as. a day, sometimes as high as 
Be. l'&'as. Sotae masons earn 12 as. or even Be. 1—4 as. a day. In Aus¬ 
tralia, a good mason is said to earn 10 shillings a day, which of cdurse 
Is far J £ihead of the Travancore workman’s wages. 


iprice Of food grains. The following table gives the prices ( niruk) 
of food grains in December 1874, as compared with those 6f*Dee^mbfer 
1904:— 


No. 

Names of fobd grains, 
oils, &e. 

Prices per 
Madras * 
measure in 
December 1874. 

^Prices per 
'Madras 
measure in 
December 1904. 

Increase or 
&&drtSHBe*pdr 

.prices. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

-8 

*9 

10 

11 

First class paddy 

Second class paddy 

First class rice 

Horse gram 

Black gram 

Green peas 

Gingelly 

Wheat 
’ Gltfgeflly ttil 

Gocoanut oil 

Gocoanuts per 100 

i 

Bs. 'as. ps. 

0 1 3 

0 12 

0 2 6 

O 1 1 J 

0 2 U 

to 1 10 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 J 

0 8 9 

O ‘7 5 

1 10 5 

Bs. as. ps. 

0 l 14 

0 1 0 

0 2 3 i'| 

0 1 H> 

0 2 6 

0 2 10 

0 3 9 

0 2 74 

"0 11 41 ' 

0 12 3 1 

2 3 11 

—40 

4 - ‘17*4 

+ M 

+ 25 
+ 88 

M- *36 

+ ! 86 ' 
+ 35-9 


* As the seer varies for different localities, the measure which is uniform throughout the 
whole Presidency has been adopted and the oaloulationa made accordingly. 

1 Madras measure — one and one-fourth Travauoore Idangalis. 
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Bia gratifying tonote that^themost important articles of consump*- 
paddy and rice both of which have to be imported in large 
iquan t i ties cost less now than 30 years ago—a state of things entirely due 
4o4hfe greater facilities now existing to import them into Travancore; 
while lather articles grown in the country itself and the cultivation of 
yhioh has been greatly stimulated by the demand for them in foreign 
markets have risen very considerably in prices so much as 65 per cent, in 
the oase of oocaanut oil, and 35 per cent in cocoanuts. Again there are 
istofftases in the prices of certain articles of diet, as they should rightly 
have increased, because they are not locally producible in abundance, such 
*6 wheat, green-peas and gingelly oil. These conditions indicate the di¬ 
rections into which the energy and application of the Travancore ryot and 
tradesman may flow with advantage to themselves and profit to the State. 
It. is seldom that an agricultural country is fitted for high industrial de¬ 
velopments, but Travancore is peculiar in this way that while it is almost 
wholly an agricultural region, it is capable of becoming a centre of great 
industrial enterprise as well, and if we only follow the example of Japan 
which is called the 'Britain of the East,’ the little state of Travancore might 
become in the fulness of time a centre of great agricultural and industrial 
activities, the one acting and reacting with benefit on the other. Mr. 
Henry Dyer, c. e., m. a., d. sc. , the Emeritus Professor of the Tokyo 
University in his ‘ Dai Nippon * says that Japan wished to secure influence 
over Korea, because it was a rich agricultural country and because she 
wished to ensure a supply of food for those of her people who were engaged 
in manufacturing industries, as the development of industry in Japan 
made the country more or less dependent on the produce of other coun¬ 
tries for the food of its population. With this one object in view, the of¬ 
ficials of Japan, says Mr. Dyer, have worked with unremitting devotion 
and zeal since 1873 so as to make its influence felt in the councils of the 
world and qualify their country being called the Britain of the East and 
Ihey not infrequently got laughed at by foreigners for what was considered 
their conceit. But few will now deny that they have gone a long way 
towards,its realisation. Without such extraordinary exertions, however, 
Travancore might well reach an ideal state of agricultural and industrial 
eminence, owing to its rare natural advantages, if only the people will 
shake off their inborn lethargy and apply their means and intelligence, 
such as they are, to the amelioration of their social and material condition. 

Summary* The economic condition of Travancore is thus on the 
whole hopeful. It is a country of small holdings and thriving peasants 
who number about 5,00,000 for the whole State. They are a contented lot 
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andso far as could be judged from their material condition not less pros- 
perous than their brethren in other parts of India. They are industrious 
and law-abiding; they stick to their land from generation to generation 
and cultivate it after the fashion of their forefathers, with a full know¬ 
ledge of the local conditions of rainfall and seasons, manure, nature of 
soils, their fertility and rotation of crops. Land is valuable and land-own? 
ing is a sign of respectability and is therefore much coveted. The invest¬ 
ment however does not yield any large return to the ryot; 4 to 5 per cent, 
is the utmost interest obtained and is considered a fair profit on landed 
property in Travancore. Nature is kind to him, rains are plentiful and 
the earth yields abundantly as if grateful for the little labour bestowed 
upon it. The Government has done what it can to the agricultural po¬ 
pulation, in the way of legislative aids so as to maintain them in strength 
and independence against undue exactions and whimsical evictions by the 
landlord. The land tax is light and is payable in several small instalments. 
A portion of the tax is payable in kind and only a portion has to be paid in 
money. The kistbundi is considerately regulated. The ryot of course is 
not opulent but neither is he the victim of ruinous indebtedness. The 
interest payable to the lender of money or of paddy is very high, especially 
so in the latter case. It behoves Government to turn its attention to this 
question and relieve the ryot to some extent at least by working the Agri¬ 
cultural Loans’ Regulation more liberally and more sympathetically. The 
fears of political economists are evidently out of place and ought not to 
enter into calculation in dealing with so small a State as Travancore. 
Agricultural banks and Co-operative Credit Societies are undoubtedly good 
in their own way but they are unsuited to the present condition of the 
agricultural classes in Travancore. The Registration statistics show that 
the ryot’s capacity to borrow is greater than in British India, that is, that 
he has better credit than the agricultural ryot of the neighbouring British 
Districts. Slavery has long ceased to exist. The labourer is a free man 
though he sticks to his native valleys and his old masters. Labouris abund¬ 
ant in towns and villages and the daily wages of the labourer is fairly high. 
He never suffers from want of work nor does he ever suffer from the pinch 
of absolute poverty. Severe droughts and faminea as in other countries 
are nearly unknown. There has been only one severe drought, not famine, 
during the last eighty years while in the country beyond the Ghauts there 
have been sixteen famines for that same period. The prices of food-grains 
then rose high, mortality from starvation however being extremely rare. 
The incidence of taxation shows that the use of tobacco and liquor has 
largely increased in recent years; both are of course injurious to the 
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public health, but the evil of increased drunkenness threatens to become a 
national disaster. The prices of agricultural produce have considerably 
increased in all items, during the last thirty years—thanks to the increased 
f&cilities for internal communication afforded and the natural development 
of trade. This has given a great impetus to agricultural prosperity, and 
a great increase of capital has followed. Though there are not many big 
men as of old, there are not so many poor men, nor is poverty so abject as 
in former years. This is a good sign of a healthy economic condition and 
the truest patriot could only wish that no rude shock may be given to 
the fabric which favourable circumstances have so successfully reared in 
past years. A careful and thoughtful administration is all that is required 
to follow up the happy results so far achieved. 



CHAPTER; XV. 

Trade and Commerce. 


* - 


. “ She (Commerce) may well be termed the younger sister, for in all emergencieslook*, 
to agriculture both for defence and for supply. ” 

Colson* . 


“The natural result of free trade is to stimulate competition, invention and varfciy* efr 
enterprise, whilst the natural result of protection is to establish routine methods/* * f 

J. S. Nicholson, m. a. d. sc. , 


The commercial products of the Malabar Coast have ih< agesP long? 
anterior to the Christian era, acquired a wide reputation in the leading 
markets of the ancient world, and have ever since continued to be a fruit¬ 
ful source of attraction and inspiration to the commercial instincts of 
civilised nations. Though it may be a bold conjecture to postulate 
that the “ cinnamon and cassia,” which played an important part in the 
religious services of the ancient Jews, had been supplied from Malabar, it 
may however be taken as an undoubted historical fact that the adventurous 
sailors of King Solomon had found their way to these distant shores 
and returned to Syria with their tiny crafts laden with “ silver and ivory 
and apes and peacocks. ” The military achievements of Alexander the 
Great and the foundation of his Asiatic Empire brought the East into 
closer relations with the West and sailors and merchants from the Greek 
cities of Phoenicia and Syria continued for a long time to do a busy and 
profitable trade with India. 

1 44 From the earliest days, India has been a trading country. The industrial 
genius of her inhabitants, even more than her natural wealth and her extensive 

seaboard distinguished her from other Asiatic lands. The brilliant 

mediaeval republics of Italy drew no small share of their wealth from their 
Indian trade. It was the hope of participating in this trade that stimulated 
Columbus to the discovery of America, and Da Gama to the circumnavigation 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Spices, drugs, dyes and rare goods; fabrics of silk 
and cotton; jewels, gold and silver—these were the temptations which allured 
the first adventurers from Europe.” * 

On the dissolution of Alexander’s Empire, the interest of trade with 
the East did not die out, but only passed into other hands; and Egypt 
under the rule of the Ptolemies, became the great emporium of trade and 
the centre of commercial enterprises. From the Ptolemies the heritage 
of Eastern trade passed to the Romans and under Imperial Rome, com¬ 
mercial relations with the countries of Southern India continued on an 


# Sic W. W. Huntir's India p. 565. 
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eafiensfae sede* as< is evidenced by* tie- large n*nabefi at Bomafc etina 
fawrcbini Melebas'and the aborning, districts. The decline of the Roman 
Sxdptre] andthe rise of th»: Mahomedan power effected another divexsiotrin 
the course of* trade, and the Arabs and Moore with their piratical activities 
enjoye&the sole monopoly of Eastern* trade in the Middle Ages. The 
BOUbugneae eamein the fifteenth century to supersedethe Moors and then 
<rnm iarthe Dutch mid the- Danes. The French and the English followed 
i*(i gthofe-sttceession. Thus the great nations of the world have all strugw 
gledito secure the monopoly of Eastern trade, and among the precious 
articles of* commerce procurable in the East, the pepper and the spices of 
thei Malabar Goaathave ever been the most oonspicuous. Nations'have 
oome and gone with varying success, but Malabar has ever continued to 
nefctin.the interest of. the world in it on account of its valuable natural 
products) She now- supplies the markets of the world not only with the 
besfopepper and; spices, but-also with the best copra, coir and cocoanut-oiU 
Witbf'regard to the details of trade and commercial administration in 
Travancore prior to the middle of the eighteenth century very little' i# 
known? Modern Travancore has come into existence only in the' reign 
of the wartior-king Martanda Varma, who with the instincts of a true 
soldier and statesman subjugated and organised into a single political 
whole; the petty* principalities into which the southern portion of Malabae 
Was 1 then divided. The first attempt at organising trade and establishing 
a separate commercial department was made in his reign, and the prin¬ 
ciple ‘underlying the scheme Was the introduction of State monopoly in 
m6M ! of the important artioles of commerce. Under the able supervision 
of Rama Iyen Dalawa, warehouses were opened in several places in the' 
State and. in such warehouses superintended by a Vichwrippukaran 
asetd'guatded'by the military; were stored, on account of the Sirkar, large 
quantities of-pepper, tobacco, cassia, areca-nut and other articles, bought 
freon, the people, at fixed rates of price established by Royal Proclamations. 
These articles were afterwards sold by the Sirkar wholesale as well as iff 
retail,^ and private trade or transaction in any of these articles was declared 
criminal by special proclamations. A scheme for levying duties on articles 1 
of-’commerce was also set on foot and a number of inland and frontier 
dhowkeys were established at several convenient places in order to check 
the gpods .transmitted from place to place and to levy on them the duties 
prescribed by the Government. These measures were at first attended 
with great financial success and the Government in later years even pro¬ 
ceeded to the length of embarking in trade and commercial transactions 
bf*bwldingxhipB. to convey theproduce of the country to the profitable 
markets of Bombay Oelouttft"and otharBMtith ports. Burthb introdtlbiioa 
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ofState monopolies and the imposition of duties on articles of inter* 
nai traffic, were dictated mainly by the exigencies of an embarrassed financatft 
condition. Not being based on sound principles of commercial poBoy 
nor calculated to induce the people in general to resort freely 
commercial occupations, they curtailed the possibilities of free production 
and caused great distress and inconvenience to the people at large. The 
system perhaps worked well in the beginning and relieved the state fronf 
impending financial ruin, but owing to inherent imperfections it gradually 
worked itself out into an organised scheme for oppressive exactions and an. 
uncertain source of public revenue. All over the world whether in India or 
elsewhere the early history of trade and fiscal policies seems to have been 
associated with an endless number of petty imposts and transit duties 
levied from village to village by an army of unscrupulous and pettifogging 
servants of old kings. The liberal principles of modern free-trade were 
wholly unknown in India before the advent of British Rule. The same 
seems to have been the condition in England, as the following will 
show:— 

“ At the time (1842) when Sir Robert Peel began his series of great financial 
reforms which ultimately led to the complete abolition of protection, there 
was scarcely a single article of foreign produce imported which was not heavily 
taxed. At that time our tariff contained nearly 1,200 import duties: nearly the 
whole of these have been repealed, and at the present time almost the entire 
amount of the revenue levied on commodities either of home or foreign growth is 
obtained from six articles—spirits, wine, beer, tobacco, tea and coffee.”* 

Writing of the old state of things in Baroda Mr. R. C. Dutt remarks 
of the rise and fall of Patan owing to the capricious action of its Native 
rulers. 

“ Silks, however, are the speciality of Patan, and the silk Potala of this 
town is largely in demand in all parts of Gujarat and forms the bridal trousseau 
of high caste Hindu women all over the Province. The rise of Ahmedabad 
diverted a part of the silk as well as the cotton weaving from Patan; but in 
the 18th century heavy duties were imposed on the Ahmedabad weavers by the 
Peshwa and the Gaekwar, and weavers in large numbers returned to their old 
home at Patan. In 1818, Ahmedabad became British, cesses on manufacture 
were abolished, and the export duty of 15 per cent, was reduced to 2J per 
cent. The weavers of Patan, therefore, once more migrated to Ahmedabad, 
and Patan has never flourished since. The history of the weaving trade of 
Patan and Ahmedabad is a lesson which fisoal reformers and administrators 
should remember in Baroda.” J 

The evils of the system with reference to the monopoly of tobacco 
were thus summarised by Dewan T. Madava Row in his Administration 
Report of Travancore for the year 1037 m. e. (1861-62):— 

. * Manual of Political Economy by the Bight Hon’ble Henry Fawcett, M.P. 7th Edn. prlftk. 
^ ^Baroda Administration Report for 1902-03 and 1903-04 pp. 103 &104. •, 
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1* The greatest elements of uncertainty and the greatest source of anxiety 
used to be the large revenue derived from the tobacco monopoly. The monopoly 
itself was open to grave objections in the form in which it was maintained. But 
Apart from this, there were great difficulties in maintaining it with uninter¬ 
rupted success in that form. The Sirkar used to enter into contracts with pri¬ 
vate merchants for the supply of but three kinds of commodity, for the consump¬ 
tion of each of which kinds a particular part of the country was appropriated. 
In the domain of each kind of Tobacco, no other kind was to be admitted on 
any account. The Sirkar storing these supplies in its warehouses, sold them at 
enormous prices to certain fixed wholesale dealers appointed to each subdivision 
of the particular circle. The evils of these arrangements it requires no great 
discernment to perceive. In the first place, the contracts for making the supplies 
to the Sirkar required for fulfilment such large command of money, influence, 
intelligence and practical experience, that under the best encouragement, only a 
very small number of persons could come forward to compete for such contracts. 
The field for competition having been so extremely circumscribed, the contractor 
generally contrived to stipulate for pretty liberal rates. This generally enhanced 
the price of the article, though not directly, to the consumer. Then again, it 
was the interest of the contractor to supply as inferior an article as he might 
force on the Sirkar; and the Sirkar was often under the necessity of accepting it, 
lest by rejection it should expose itself to great loss of revenue arising from a 
sudden failure of the contractor; a loss too great to be made good by any con¬ 
tractor, and a failure too sudden to be counteracted by engaging another contractor. 
Inferior article was thus in a manner forced on the consumer, and the smuggler 
came to enjoy the additional advantage of offering a superior article as if the 
ower price at which he was able to offer it were not in itself sufficient temptation 
The enormous price too at which the Sirkar sold the monopolised article occa¬ 
sioned extensive contraband trade, carrying in its train its too obvious evils. This 
illicit trade had naturally a great tendency to increase, and was able at 
favourable times and under circumstances but too prone to recur, to inflict 
considerable and sometimes unexpected losses on the Bevenue. Even more 
uncertainty arose from another contingency. The contractor was too frequently 
liable to fail whether from bad faith or from too great a rise in the prime cost of 
the tobacco he had engaged to supply. A failure of the contractor was almost 
certain to be followed by heavy injury to the Bevenue. This was not all. The 
consumer in each circle having been accustomed to but one particular kind of 
tobacco, when that failed, he would not consume another, and the Sirkar was 
left without resource.” 

About the Pepper monopoly the same Dewan observed :— 

“ Another great source of weakness in the financial system of Travancore 
used to be the Pepper monopoly. Under its operation, all Pepper grown in the 
country was deliverable in kind and at a fixed valuation to the agents appointed 
by the Sirkar. The Sirkar brought all the produce to its chief Commercial Dep6t, 
and there sold it by public auction. Such a system also was full of various 
kinds of abuse; afforded opportunity for exaction, and promoted extensive 
smuggling.” 

Such was the state of commercial paralysis in Travancore during the 
ecprlier half of the last century. But with the administration of Sir 
Madava Bow a new commercial policy based on sound economic principles 
was inaugurated in Travancore. Several of the oppressive monopolies 
Md inland duties were abolished and a new system of levying customs- 
duties on articles was introduced instead. A great loss of public revenue 
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the i^mediftte ze»uR,i*iit the abolifcja» ,of 4be pwaopolies 
ife$gd'4?&de from vexatious interference, and under the heAlthy influence 
.'pffrSfi cpjj^petition, tfee ^puperciftl resources .of tfee ,<?p,wtry & 

impetus never known before. The interference of the State with #e 
freedom of private production or distribution was -reduced to a minjmunj, 
ivith the exception of salt, abkari and opium, which still ftwtiwae fts 
•monopolies, the public have been given perfect liberty to import or export 
$r de^l in apy article they like by simply undertaking f>o pay to .the 
iGoyprnxnent fixed rates of import or export duties at the few Ohowkeys 
established by Government to levy the same. At present there are 82 
Ojustom-houges (Chowkeys) in the State, and each is under the management 
of an officer called Ghowkeydar whose function is to assess the prescribed 
duties on the articles that pass in or out through the limits of his Chowkfy 
and to submit a daily statement showing the quantity and the description 
of the goods assessed and the duties levied on the same to the Humr 
yvhere there is a separate branch called the Peravagai Department to 
check these returns. 


The import duties of Travancore are regulated by the commercial 
treaty of 1864 entered into with the British Government. The circum¬ 
stances that led to this treaty are thus explained in Sir Madava Bow's 
Administration Report for 1039 m. e. (1863-64). 

“ The trade of Travancore is chiefly with British India. 


“ In a natural order of things the trade of Travancore with British India 
must chiefly be directly by sea between the ports of Travancore and those of 
British India. But, in reality, much of the trade has now been diverted from 
the Travancore ports to British Cochin; such diversion being due to the 

S iculiar action, with regard to Travancore, of the fiscal rules of the British 
ovemment. Travancore being treated as a foreign State, exports to and 
imports from this country have to pay foreign duty at British ports, and this 
duty has beep peculiarly heavy in recent years. But Travancore has free access 
by land to the port of British Cochin, excepting that the Cochin Sircar inter¬ 
venes and levies a duty on goods in transit. This duty however is much less 
than the foreign duty of the British Government. The consequence is that it 
is fopnd to be more advantageous to take Travancore goods by land to British 
Cochin, and thence transport them to other parts of British India under the 
freedom granted by the Interportal Act of the Indian Government, than (o ex¬ 
port them from Travancore ports direct by sea to British Indian ports. The 
same is the state of things where imports are concerned. A merchant finds it 
mom advantageous to take goods destined fop Travancore, to British Cochin in 
j$k6 first place, whither he can take them free of British duty pndep the Inter- 
portal Act, and thence by land to their destination, than to export them direct 
from a British Indian to a Travancore port. 


m This unnatural diversion of trade has subjected it to trouble, expense 
has almost paralyzed the action of the ports of Trampatze, 
ftpsaftHy 9f Alleppey with all its remarkable natural advantages wWj4„ifejffe 
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been largely added to by the construction of a first-rate Lighthouse and other 
improvements effected by the Sircar. But all this evil is not compensated by 
advantage to the British Government, which has to some extent missed its 
dim in point of revenue so far as this country is .concerned, and has been un¬ 
consciously instrumental only in throwing a handsome revenue into the 
Treasury of the Coohin Sircar at the expense of Travancore. ” 

On this having been represented a commercial treaty between Tra¬ 
vancore on the one hand and the British Government and the Cochin 
Sirkar on the other was concluded. As a result of this the following noti¬ 
fication was issued by His Highness the Maharajah:— 

1 44 Whereas it has been found expedient to revise, in communication with 

the British Indian Government and the Cochin Sirkar, the system of duties 
hitherto levied on the trade of Travancore, it is notified that, from and after the 

ddr^ofVycauay 8 !^) no cus fc° m9 duties on account of this Sirkar will be levied on 

S oods imported by land, sea, or backwater, into Travancore, and being the pro- 
uce and manufacture of British India or of the territories of the Cochin State 
excepting on Tobacco raw and manufactured, Salt, Opium, Spirits, which will 
be treated as heretofore. 

2. “ The British Indian and Cochin Governments will also give up their 

customs duties on all goods imported by land, sea, or backwater, into Travan¬ 
core from their territories. The British Indian Government will permit Bombay 
Salt to be exported to Travancore on the same terms as to the British Provinces, 
such as Malabar and Canara. 

3. 44 On imported goods other than those which are the produce or manu¬ 

facture of British India, or the territories of the Cochin State, the Travancore 
Government will levy the British Indian rates of duty, except when they shall 
have already paid duty to British India or the Cochin State, in which case they 
will be exempted from duty. 

4. 44 The duty that this Government will levy on goods exported from 

Travancore will be 10 per cent, on Timber, Rs. 15 per candy of 500 English lbs. 
on Pepper and Betel-nut, and 5 per cent, on all other goods. But Tinnevelly 
cloths exported from Travancore to British India or to Sirkar Cochin will be 
free. And also, only a limited number of commodities will be liable to export 
duty at the Chowkies of Ramaswaremcottah, Bagavathycottah and Eddapully : 
the said commodities being notified from time to time. 

5. 44 Neither the British Indian Government nor the Cochin State will 

levy any duty on goods imported into their territories from Travancore, whether 
by land, sea, or backwater, and whether the produce and manufacture of Tra¬ 
vancore, or foreign goods which have already paid import duty to this State, 
excepting Salt, Opium, Spirits. 

6. 44 The Sirkar will not tax Coimbatore or other British Indian produce 

passing through the Travancore backwater to British Cochin, or to the Cochin 
State, nor tax the produce of the territories of the Cochin Sirkar, directly pro¬ 
ceeding through Travancore to British Cochin, or to some other part of the 
territories of the Cochin State itself. 

7. " The British Indian Tariff of valuations will supersede the Tariffs 
hitherto in force in the Chowkies of this Sirkar. ” 


Yoi,. Ill, 
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consequence of this interportal arrangement there waa a very 
considerable fall in the customs revenue. The British Government bow* 
ever engaged to pay annually to the Travancore Sirkar a sum of 

40,(XX), as compensation for the loss which it sustained by allowing 
free access into Travancore to goods other than the produce or manu¬ 
facture of British India and which may have already paid duty %t British 
Indian customs houses. ” 

It may be noted here that the Government of England had in 
1853 resolved that “ Travancore and Cochin shall be treated in every 
respect in regard to their trade on the same terms as are applicable to 
British India.” 

By these measures trade was freed from various imposts and this 
greatly tended to its expansion, so much so that the exports which amount¬ 
ed in 1861-62 to Rs. 3,544,653 rose in 1868-69 to Rs. 7,276,200. i. <*., they 
showed an increase of over cent, per cent in seven years. These improve¬ 
ments and aids to the commercial activity produced the desired effect, 
and it may be safely asserted that the present prosperous condition of trade 
in Travancore is mainly due to the timely reforms then introduced. The 
commercial policy which Sir Madava Row inaugurated has been carefully 
continued by his successors in office, and with a system of administration 
that sufficiently protects the wants and requirements of the trading public, 
by providing them with a perfect network of roads and backwater com¬ 
munications that make travelling and transport as easy as they are pleasant, 
with a line of railway that runs into the very heart of the country added 
to the natural convenience of a coast-line which affords excellent provision 
for the safe anchorage of ships during all seasons of the year, the present 
outlook of commercial prosperity in Travancore may be said to be in the 
highest degree hopeful. 

The value of the entire trade of Travancore according to the latest 
figures in 1079 M. e. (1903-04 A. D.) amounted to Rs. 31,404,713 as shown 
below:— 



Exports. 

Imports. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Trade with British India ... 

19,076,585 

7,899,683 

„ Foreign countries ... 

1,452,911 

2,975,534 

Total ... 

20,529,496 

10*875,217 


. Total. 
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Of this 37 per cent, was carried oh by sea, 45 by backwater and 18 by 
land. The trade by land was mostly confined to the neighbouring British 
Provinces and the trade by backwaters with Cochin. The Trade by sea 
was with British territory and Foreign countries. The bulk of the trade 
is with British India. The following table shows the proportion of trade 
with British India as compared with Foreign countries:— 


Year. 

British India. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

1070 M. E. (1894-95) 

88-6 

11-4 

1071 M. E. (1895-96) 

861 

139 

1072 M. E. (1896-97) 

86'9 

131 

1073 M. E. (1897-98) 

8604 

1396 

1074 M. E. (1898-99) 

88-6 

11-4 

1075 m. e. (1899-00) 

88-8 

11-2 

1076 M. E. (1900-01) 

895 

105 

1077 M. e. (1901-02) 

89-7 

10-3 

1078 M. E. (1902-03) 

86-5 

13-5 

1079 M. E. (1903-04) 

85-8 

14-2 


The principal British Indian ports to which shipments are made are 
Bombay, Tuticorin, Calcutta and Rangoon, and Colombo and Jaffna in 
Ceylon. The most important foreign ports dealt with are London, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Venice, Trieste, Genova, Marseilles, New York and 
Baltimore. The articles generally shipped to these ports are coir, copra, 
cocoanut-oil, pepper, ginger and tea. Coir and coir-matting are also 
sent to South Africa and Australia. Railway has been introduced only 
very recently and it is likely to give a fresh impetus to internal trade. 

The chief imports and exports for 1079 M. E. (1903-04) are given 
below with their value:— 

Imports. 



Bs. 

Tobacco 

3,932,341 

Paddy and rice 

2,568,638 

Piece goods 

1,425,797 

Cotton 

133,817 

Thread 

108,123 


Total. 8,168,716 
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Exports. 


Copra 

Rs. 

44,96,514 

Coir 

3,810,076 

Pepper 

2,162,353 

Tea 

1,890,298 

Cocoanut-oil 

1,377,622 

Dry ginger 

991,490 

Arecanuts 

440,507 

Salt-fish 

392,745 

Timber 

378,852 

Cocoanuts 

387,679 

Tamarind 

214,308 

Hides 

209,422 

Coffee 

126,982 


Total. 16,878,848 


It will be seen from the above figures that the imports consist of the 
most important necessaries of life. Travancore soil is unfit for the culti¬ 
vation of cotton and tobacco; hence it depends for these two essential 
commodities entirely on their import from outside. While very little 
cotton is produced within the State the establishment of a spinning mill 
at Quilon can only be accounted for by its easy accessibility to Bombay 
by sea and its water facility along the coast on account of which it gets 
its raw material with less cost for transport than it would be possible for 
mills situated far inland. Some of the yarn manufactured at this mill 
together with that imported from outside supplies the materials for wea¬ 
ving indigenous cloths. But as these meet but a small portion of the 
local need for clothes, piece-goods to the value of nearly 15 lakhs are an¬ 
nually imported into Travancore. 

It may not be inappropriate to give here an extract from a speech 
delivered by the Hon’ble Mr. Castlestuart Stuart which though referring to 
the present industrial condition of India in general, is equally applicable to 
Travancore. He pleads for Sw T adesisin in trade. 

“ The object which they all had in view was to promote the wealth of the 
people, or speaking economically, to increase the exchange value of the com* 
modifies produced in the country. The number of such commodities in this 
Presidency was mainly restricted to agricultural commodities, but were capable 
of considerable augmentation and improvement. According to Dr. Voelcker, 
two of the greatest needs of the country were improved irrigation and the 
removal of the existing difficulties in obtaining cheap money. They would all 
admit that a very great deal had been done in that way by the Government 
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during the past ten years in regard to irrigation. The speaker quoted figures 
to show that the allotments made by Government towards Major Irrigation had 
during that time been steadily rising from Es. 60 to Bs. 68 lakhs, and during 
the present year the allotment was no less than Es. 90 lakhs, due, of course, to 
the very great pushing forward of Irrigation schemes, the outcome of the 
Irrigation Commission. He next referred to the appalling extent to which trade, 
which ought to be in the hands of the people of the country was in the hands of 
foreign people, chiefly owing to a want of manufacturing facilities, and quoted 
statistics showing the value of exports, as raw products of jute, cotton, skins 
and hides and other commodities, and the value of the same imported as 
manufactured products into this Presidency during the past three years. If 
such products could only be manufactured in the country instead of being sent 
out to foreign countries, the augmentation of the wealth of the country would be 
enormous.” * 

Even in the case of paddy the produce of the State is insufficient to 
meet the whole demand and its import as well as that of rice comes to 
about 25 lakhs of rupees’ worth a year. It might seem strange that a country 
with ample rainfall and large irrigation facilities should not be able to 
produce its own requirement of paddy. Hut it has to be remembered that 
the Travancore ryot takes more kindly to rear cocoanut and other trees 
than to cultivate rice fields, for they yield better profit and are less liable 
to be affected by unfavourable seasons which may suffice to bring about a 
total failure of wet crops. And when to this is added the fact that 
gardens entail comparatively less trouble and cost and that there is an 
ever increasing demand for their produce, we can well understand the 
ryot’s partiality for them, a circumstance which also accounts for the 
very large export of the produce of the cocoanut tree. But all the area 
fit for paddy cultivation has not been brought under the plough, nor 
have agricultural practice and the science of manuring reached such a stage 
of perfection under which two blades of grass can be made to grow 
where only one grew before. There is thus ample scope for the 
industrious Travancorean to raise on his own lands, the 25 lakhs of rupees’ 
worth of paddy and rice now imported from outside. 

As regards exports, the produce of the cocoanut tree, i. e., cocoanut, 
copra, cocoanut oil and coir fibre take the lead being over lis. 100,79,795 
i. e.> 50 per cent, of the entire exports in value. The export of these is 
steadily on the increase and along with it also the demand for the same. 
The export of raw material in the shape of cocoanut, copra and coir fibre 
is however not a satisfactory feature of the economic condition of the 
country. With better enterprise and improved organisation it ought to be 
possible to work the raw produce within the State itself, thus creating 


* The Madras Mail, 3rd May 1906. 
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nfcW industries for the sustenance of the people and to export bnly the 
manufactured products from them. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly explains the reason for the exports of raw products 
from India in the following words:— 

44 There can be no question whatever that the great development of machin¬ 
ery in England, in the early decades of the present century, was a terrible blow 
to the prosperity of India. Free Trade was a second. The native handicrafts, 
sustained by no capital, relying merely on traditional skill |and personal initi¬ 
ative, perished, and hideous manufactured wares took the place of their beautiful 

S roducts. And the Government, fast bound in the sophisms of the old 4 ortho¬ 
ox * political economy with its gospel of Laissez-faire, did nothing to remedy the 
evil. It is certain that the neglect of Indian industries is one of the causes of 
the present distressed condition of India. The raw products of the country are 
exported, manufactured, and sent back to be sold in the Indian market. Foreign 
workmen thus take the bread out of the mouths of starving millions in India. 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree very justly remarks, 4 When it is remembered that most 
of the articles that form the export trade leave the country devoid of any native 
skilled manipulation, they ought to cease to mislead one into the belief that the 
industrial capacity of India is at all commensurate with her natural wealth of 
produce, or that the value of her exports of raw material can be at all an index of 
her inherent capacity for increased industrial production, if scientifically and 
technically trained, as it is too often mistakenly supposed to be the case.* There 
would seem to be two remedies for these evils. The first is, the introduction 
and maintenance by the Government of industrial and technical education. The 
fostering of the aluminium industry in the Madras School of Arts is a specimen 
of what might be done, and ought to be done, on a large scale ; although we can 
hardly hope that it will result in the productions of such fabrics as the muslin of 
Dacca, the pottery of Sind, or the silk brocade of Ahmedabad. The second is 
the protection of Indian industries in respect of foreign competition. Surely it 
is high time that the stupid old shibboleths of Free Trade were discarded. Sure¬ 
ly the wonderful progress made by the nascent industries of America, Germany, 
and Japan, under a protective tariff, should open the eyes of the most theory 
blind." 

44 India has an extensive and expanding trade with all the quarters of the 
globe, but it is carried on for the most part by foreign capital, with foreign 
labour, in foreign ships, and the children of the soil have very little share in it. 
The trade itself is by the excess of exports over imports indicative of a heavy 
and increasing annual drain which is exhausting the resources of the country, 
By the dislocation and partial collapse of the old industrial system, from a 
manufacturing country, she has become an agricultural one. Thrown on this 
One industry, the pressure of the population on land has increased beyond 
healthy limits, and agriculture itself has ceased to be a profitable occupation, 
the result is an 4 acute 1 , widespread, growing poverty ail over the country, in¬ 
creasing severe distress among the lower classes and absence of economic staying 
power in the masses. " * 

That ptesupposes a long and excellently aimed course of Industrial 
and Technical Education widely spread among the classes of the community 
fit to receive the same, of which even a beginning has not yet been made 


* Indian Politics p. 46. 
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in Travancore. ' The initiation for this should come from Government as 
the people are indolent by nature and helpless financially. 

Regarding the future of the cocoanut industry Mr. G. T. Mackenzie 
i, c. s. remarks:— 


14 Then comes the cocoanut. I need not say that the cocoanut is the 
Staple of Travancore, because the tree is all around us, shutting out the sky 
from our view. The other day I was reading a criticism of Thomas Moor’s 
poems in which the critic said that clearly the author of * Lalla Rookh' was 
never in India, because he speaks of the shady palm and everybody who has 
seen the Bast knows that the palm tree gives little or no shade. The critic 
who wrote that passage ought to come here and see for himself. Five years 
ago Pierre Loti was in Travancore and he spoke of the ‘gloomy vault of the 
eternal palm’ saying that in Travancore, with the palm trees arching overhead, 
he felt as if he were walking up the nave of a lofty cathedral. But I must not 
linger on the artistic aspect of the feathery palm. I wish to treat it as a culti¬ 
vated orchard tree. It is the plain truth that Travancore lives on this tree. 
The wharves at Alleppy and Cochin are covered with the various products of 
the cocoanut, barrels of oil, tons of kernel, bales of coir, which from these ports 
find their way all over the world. The value of these products exported last 
year across the frontier of Travancore was about 100 lakhs or more than Rs. 3 
for each head of the Census population of the State. Without the money ob¬ 
tained by this export of the cocoanut the people of Travancore could not buy 
from Burma the rice that keeps them alive or from Jaffna the tobacco that 
keeps them contented. Therefore as so much depends upon the cocoanut in 
Travancore, it is most important to enquire whether foreign nations by hostile 
tariffs could injure this trade and the answer must be that in their own interests 
they will not attempt to do so. In the first place they cannot get anywhere 
else cocoanuts so good as these are. I do not know the cause why the Travan¬ 
core nut is better than, for instancs, the Ceylon nut; but in the London market 
a ton of cocoanut-oil from the port of Cochin, that is to say, from Travancore, 
is worth some pounds sterling more than is a ton of oil from Colombo. In the 
second place they will not get coir so cheap. The cultivation of the tree and 
the preparation of the nut for export seem to be occupations specially suited 
to this West Coast with its dense population, its minutely subdivided holdings 
and its easy water carriage to market. Each man lives under his own pepper 
vine and palm tree, and every traveller by boat on the lagoon has seen to 
domestic labour at each threshold the whole family busy in severing the husk 
from the nut, in spinning the fibre into yarn, in spreading the kernels in the 
sun to dry and in gathering the shells into a heap for fuel. Then the canoe on 
the lagoon is laden and the stuff is put down on the wharf of the nearest port 
dfi a cost which defies the competition of machinery. In the third place if 
hostile tariffs do divert this trade from foreign shores, it is very doubtful 
whether foreign countries can obtain a sufficient supply. Something might be 

f at from Madagascar, from the French and German Pacific Islands or from the 
lon-British West Indies; but not sufficient to meet the demand. At present 
the amount required is very great. Last year America took from the one port 
Cochin nearly 15 lakhs worth of cocoanut-oil and Germany alone took from 
the Madras Presidency 14 lakhs worth of oil, 14 lakhs worth of kernel, and 
14 lakhs worth of coir yarn. Therefore it seems clear that foreign countries 
must have the cocoanut of this West Coast. ” 

Pepper comes next in importance. The trade in this commodity has 
long remained almost stationary. This staple has greatly disappointed 
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the expectations under which the Government monopoly was abolished 
and the tax on it was successively reduced. The material relief thus 
afforded has entirely failed to stimulate production which indeed seems 
stationary, though it was thought that the abolition of the monopoly 
would greatly conduce to increased production. 

The figures for tea and coffee are very significant. The export of 
coffee shows striking variations during the last ten years. The value of 
the export was Es. 1,12,909 in 1070 M. e. (1894-95) and Es. 1,26,982 in 
1079 M. E. (1903-04). From 1070 it steadily declined reaching the lowest 
figure in 1073 m. e. (1897-98) viz., Es. 41,467. It again rose gradually 
till it recovered the* lost ground in 1076 M. E. (1900-01). It rose very 
high in 1077 m. e. (1901-02) viz., to Es. 1,50,688 and again declined to 
Es. 1,19,071 in 1078 m. e. (1902-03). It showed further decrease in 1079 
M. E. (1903-04). These variations illustrate the vicissitudes of fortune of 
the coffee planting industry. According to a planter writing in the 
Madras Times, coffee is * scarcely remunerative ’ and hence is gradually 
giving place to tea. That tea is becoming more popular and is slowly 
but surely replacing coffee is borne out by the trade figures for the last 
ten years. The export of tea has been showing a steady increase during 
this period. It was worth Es. 10,74,268 in 1894-95 but in 1903-04 the value 
of the export was Es. 1,890,298 or an increase of over 7 5 per cent, in ten 
years. 

The total exports are considerably in excess of the imports in value, 
i. e., Es. 20J millions against Rs. 10| millions of imports. While the 
imports have with slight variations been almost stationary during the 
last 10 years, the exports have increased by about 25 per cent, during the 
same period. In 1070 m. e. (1894-95) the exports were nearly 63 per cent, 
in excess of imports while in 1079 m. e. (1903-04) the export, increased 26 
per cent, more, i. e., they were over 89 per cent, more than the imports. 
It is found from the trade figures for British India for the year 1903-04 
that the exports were nearly 40 per cent, over the imports in 
value. An excess of exports over imports is the normal condition of 
trade in British India where the excess is accounted for by the tribute 
which India pays to the British Exchequer in the way of pay and 
pensions, interest and profits on English capital invested in India and in 
a variety of other ways. These conditions also exist though only to a 
limited extent, in Travancore. 

The foreign trade of a country represents the exchange of produce be¬ 
tween that country and the other countries it deals with. As theoretically 
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exchange is only barter, exports and imports should equalise in value. 
In the absence of any disturbing causes this is or ought to be the 
normal condition of trade in any country. But where there is not this 
equalisation, the difference must be accounted for in some other way 
either by export of precious metals or by the country, against which the 
balance of trade stands, running into debt. A country like British India 
which largely employs foreign capital is in the position of a debtor while 
England which has invested a large amount of its capital abroad stands 
in the position of a creditor. 

The salaries of the European servants of the State as well as their 
pensions, interest and profits on the foreign capital invested in the Quilon 
Railway and the plantations on the hills, the cotton and oil mills, the coir 
manufacture and other industries due to foreign enterprise may all be 
taken to form a tribute which this country pays to British India or the 
United Kingdom. The conditions then of trade here are more or less 
like those of British India. The exports of British India are 40 per cent, 
more in value than the imports. In Travancorc the exports as already 
shown are nearly twice as much as the imports. Political economists, 
do not interpret such a state of things as healthy or prosperous. 
Professor Thorold Rogers says:— u If the community is doing well, 
the imports are always in excess of exports when interpreted in 
money value or prices.” The statistics of European countries bear out 
the Professor’s dictum, for we find the excess of imports is as follows: 
England 32 per cent., Denmark 40 per cent., Switzerland 28 per cent., 
Norway 42 per cent., Holland 22 per cent., Sweeden24 percent., France 
20 per cent., Spain 9 per cent., and Belgium 7 per cent. What do these 
facts indicate in regard to the economic condition of our people ? That 
we export nearly twice as much as we import, i. e ., that the exports are 
cent per cent, more than the value of the imports compared to the in¬ 
crease of 40 per cent, in the exports over imports of British India, must 
be taken to mean that we are worse off than British India, which how¬ 
ever is not a fact and can be testified to by any casual observer, for it is 
patent that the ordinary ryot of Travancore is more comfortably situated 
in every respect than his brother, beyond the Ghauts. It also shows 
that the Travancore ryot produces more than his brother of British India 
or consumes less than he and has thus more to spare for distant countries. 

Fawcett says:— 

«< In no country has capital increased more rapidly than it has in England 
during recent years; the extension of our commerce and the increase of our 
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national wealth have been quite unprecedented. Numberless statistics may he 
quoted, each of which would prove a wondrous development of our commerce 
and trade. In twelve years, from 1849 to 1861, our exports advanced from 
60,000,000 Z. to the value of 120,000,000 Z.; they were in 1881 2f97,‘G0O;O0d Z.; 
there has been a corresponding increase in our imports; for they have steadily 
advanced until in the year 1881 they reached the value of 397,000,000 Z. The 
opinion is not unfrequently expressed that this remarkable growth of wealth has 
not been accompanied by any corresponding improvement in the condition 
labourers. ”* 

So there has been in Travancore a rapid development in the vtoport 
branch of commerce and trade in recent years, though not to that extent 
in the import branch. And nobody that knows something about the 
country can deny that the condition of the labourer has also commensu- 
rately improved in Travancore in recent years. But neither capital nor 
national wealth can be said to have perceptibly increased here as in 
European countries. Travancore sent out 204 millions of rupees* 
worth of commodities and took in 10J millions of rupees’ worth of com¬ 
modities in 1079 m. e. (1903-04). Thus its one year’s living cost lOf 
millions of rupees plus whatever was the consumed portion of the country’s 
produce itself leaving in the hands of the Travancore people a balance 
of less than 10 millions of rupees, as the amount obtained by the sale of 
their products. This would scarcely be enough to maintain its population 
of three millions for three months out of the twelve. Under a different 
economic condition, where great capital was stored in the country and 
its inhabitants were characterised by enterprise and energy, the Travan¬ 
core raw commodities might have been sold as manufactured products for 
say 30 millions of rupees instead of 20J millions, and what cost the 
people 10J millions to buy might have been produced for 5 millions 
within the country itself, the loss on both accounts amounting to about 
15 millions of rupees being thereby prevented and securing an additional 
staying-power of 4£ months’ sustenance to its people. If Travancore had 
ships of its own the freight might have been earned to our credit, thus 
raising the value of the commodities exported to that extent beyond 20£ 
millions of rupees—that difference now being taken away by foreign ships 
for services rendered in the carriage of goods. 

A time will come when the exports and imports become equal m 
value, for according to Fawcett: 

“The principles which have been deduced from this assumption enable ufe 

to establish a complete theory of international trade . In this case 

it is equally true that there is an equation of international trade Which ttftigt be 


* Manual of Political Economy by Right. Hon’bte Henry M. fVD.'C. L, 
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satisfied; it is easy to show, by a method of investigation similar to that pur¬ 
sued when corn was supposed to be exchanged for iron, that the aggregate 

exports must ultimately pay for the aggregate imports ”. 

“ When it is said that exports and imports must be equivalent in value because 
a cpuntry pays for her imports by her exports, it is tacitly assumed that a 
country nas to make to foreign countries no other payment except for the com¬ 
modities she imports and that foreign countries have, on their part, to make no 
other payment to her except for the commodities which she has exported to 
them. Upon this assumption it is easy to show that there must be a constant 
tendency in operation to make the exports from a country equivalent in value 
to the commodities imported . It, therefore, follows that when the exports 
exceed the imports a force is brought into operation to diminish the exports and 
this force will continue in operation until a position of equilibrium is attained 
and the exports are equal in value to the imports. ” 

Under present circumstances it may be fairly inferred that Travan- 
core is steadily marching towards that consummation in trade. It may 
however be said generally in regard to all commercial and trade statistics 
that the figures do not pretend to be accurate in the sense that every 
transaction is recorded, that every weight or measure is exact or that 
every valuation rests on the true price. These general observations can 
only therefore be taken cum grano sails. 

J. S. Mill says:— 

It is, above all, the deficiency of town population which limits the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the industry of a country like India. The agriculture of India is 
conducted entirely on the system of small holdings. There is, however, a con¬ 
siderable amount of combination of labour. The village institutions and customs 
which are the real framework of Indian society, make provision for joint action 
in the cases in which it is seen to be necessary ; or where they fail to do so the 
Government (when tolerably well administered) steps in, and by an outlay from 
the revenue, executes by combined labour the tanks, embankments, and works of 
irrigation, which are indispensable. The implements and processes of agricul¬ 
ture are however so wretched, that the produce of the soil, in spite of great 
natural fertility and a climate highly favourable to vegetation, is miserably 
small: and the land might be made to yield food in abundance for many more 
than the present number of inhabitants, without departing from the system of 
small holding. But to this the stimulus is wanting, which a large town popula¬ 
tion, connected with the rural districts by easy and unexpensive means of com¬ 
munication, would afford. That town population, again does not grow up, 
because the few wants and unaspiring spirit of the cultivators (joined until 
lately with great insecurity of property, from military and fiscal rapacity) 
prevent them from attempting to become consumers of town produce. In these 
circumstances the best chance of an early development of the productive re¬ 
sources of India, consists in the rapid growth of its export of agricultural produce 
(cotton, indigo, sugar, coffee, &c.) to the markets of Europe. The producers of 
these articles are consumers of food supplied by their fellow-agriculturists in 
India ; a$d the market thus opened for surplus food will, it accompanied by 
good government raise up by degrees more extended wants aLd desires, directed 
either towards European commodities, or towards things which will require for 
their production in India a larger manufacturing population.” 
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But the national characteristics due to climate soil and tastes which 
affect the labour market will always remain the same. And what is 
completely an agricultural country cannot at once be turned into a 
manufacturing country however great the store of capital, the accumulation 
of wealth, and the spread of education. 

1. Exports. Corn a, the dried kernel of the cocoanut, is one of the 
principal articles of export. Large quantities are yearly exported to 
Bombay, Karrachi and other places. It is largely bought by the Bombay 
mill-owners who extract its oil, and to a certain extent by the general 
public for purposes of eating. Copra was first exported to European ports 
by Mr. Darragh of Alleppey about 1882, but he did not continue to do the 
business. About 1897 Messrs. Pierce Leslie & Co., of Cochin took up the 
trade and worked for four succeeding years when there was a break 
probably owing to lack of business. They revived the business again in 
1904, and it is likely that they will continue. The following statement 
shows the quantity and value of copra export for the last ten years :— 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Cwts. 

Es. 


1070 M.K. (1894-95) 

544661 

47,11,858 


1071 M. e. (1896-96) 

440147 1 

38,08,430 


1072 M. E. (1896-97) 

375957 

35,28,466 


1076 m. e. (1897-98) 

428327 

37,05,447 


1074 M. E. (1898-99) 

533910 

46,27,286 


1075 M. E. (1899-00) 

536837 

46,48,973 


1076 M. e. (1900-01) 

457823 

39,55,002 


1077 M. E. (1901-02) 

452281 

39,14,448 


1078 M. E. (1902-06) 

531249 

45,89,117 


1079 m. E. (1903-04) ... 

519721 

44,96,514 
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Cocoanut-oil. Business in cocoanut oil was first started in Alleppey 
about 40 years ago by two European firms. But owing to prohibitive 
duties and absence of facilities for shipping they left for Cochin which of¬ 
fered better prospects. Almost the whole of the oil manufactured 
in this country goes to Cochin by Arukutty and the inland Chowkeys. 
Until lately the oil was wont to be extracted in country-mills drawn 
by bullocks, but about eight years ago an oil-mill worked by steam 
was opened by Messrs. P. John and Sons, and is now doing profitable 
business at Alleppey. Messrs.Darragh Smail & Co., have lately started 
an oil-business in Alleppey and have got down experienced coopers from 
Cochin to manufacture casks in which the oil has to be shipped to foreign 
ports. Two more oil-mills worked by steam power have been recently 
started in the same place. Another has just been started at Quilon by 
Messrs. Darragh Smail & Co. The following table gives the quantity and 
value of the cocoanut-oil export for the last ten years. 


Year. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

" ! 

1070 m. E. (1894-95) 

Cwts. 

34164 

Rs. 

4,53,980 

1071 m. e. (1895-96) 

20306 

2,47,058 

1072 m. e. (1896-97) 

10539 

1,55,256 

1073 m. E. (1897-98) 

30878 

3,77,199 

1074 M. E. (1898-99) 

39529 

4,82,182 

1075 m. e. (1899-00) 

50841 

6,33,240 

1076 M. E. (1900-01) 

; 43296 

5,29,052 

1077 M. e. (1901-02) 

i 30828 

3,76,549 

1078 M. E. (1902-03) 

96386 

11,77,329 

1079 M. E. (1903-04) 

1 121674 

13,77,622 


Coir. This is exported largely as coir-yarn and coir-matting. The 
coir-matting industry was first started by James Darragh about thirty- 
five years ago and has been successfully carried on ever since. A large 
number of native firms have also started the business and heavy shipments 
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axe made every year to different parts of the world. The fqllpwing table 
shows the quantity and value of the export for the last decade.. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value 

1070 m. e. (1894-95) 

Cwts. 

304052 

Rs. 

27,94,539 

1071 m. e. (1895-96) 

286434 

26,14,337 

1072 M. E. (1896-97) 

323362 

29,62,693 

1073 m. e. (1897-98) ...I 

296327 

27,16,630 

1074 m. E. (1898-99) ... 

346562 

32,77,224 

1075 m. e. (1899-00) 

348684 

32,96,317 

1076 M. E. (1900-01) 

368882 

33,80,104 

1077 m. E. (1901-02) 

324292 

29,77,021 

1078 m. e. (1902-03) 

366426 

33,57,333 

1079 m. e. (1903-04) 

415843 

38,10,076 

i 


The coir-matting export has suffered by the action of the United 
States as Mr. Mackenzie observed in his address to the students of 
His Highness the Maharajah’s College, Trivandrum last year:— 

“ Even now we feel in Travancore the effect of the protective tariffs of other 
countries, inasmuch as these tariffs hinder the setting up of local manufactures 
and some years ago wo had an object lesson showing us what a hostile tariff can 
do to injure a manufacture that was already well established. Formerly the 
port of Alleppy sent a large quantity of coir-matting to the United States of 
America, but when the news came of the impending Mc.Kinley Tariff with the 
protective duty on manufactured coir, all that could be done at Alleppy was to 
work night and day to put on board ship the whole stock of matting that was in 
the warehouses and to hurry it across the Atlantic so that it reached New York 
and was passed through the customs house a few hours before, the tariff came 
into force. Since then Alleppy has sent no matting to America except some of 
the finer qualities which even a protective duty does not enable the manufacturers 
of the United States to make at a price which can compete with Alleppy. 

Akeca-nut. This is a staple of great importance. It is chiefly to 
the contiguous districts of Madura and Tinnevelly that this produce is 
exported. A large quantity of areca-nut is consumed in Travancore itself. 
It being the invariable concomitant of tobacco of which such immense 
quantities are used by the population, 50 per cent, of the export may 
perhaps be regarded as a moderate estimate of the home consumption. 
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The following table gives the quantity and value of the export for the last 
ten years:— 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


cwts. 

Bs. 

1(370 m. E. (1894-95) 

6436 

8,08,747 

1071 M. E. (1895-96) 

3361 

4,27,640 

1072 M. E. (1896-97) 

3285 

4,17,896 

1073 m. e. (1897-98) 

4140 

i 5,26,758 

1074 M. e. (1898-99) 

3558 

1 4,52,712 

1075 m . e. (1899-00) 

4044 

' 5,14,454 

1076 m. e. (1900-01) 

3740 

4,75,884 

1077 M. e. (1901-02) 

3513 

4,46,997 

1078 m. e. (1902-03) 

4766 

6,81,831 

1079 m. e. (1903-04) 

3462 

4,40,507 


Coffee and Tea. The major portion of these articles is exported to 
British India, while a small quantity is sent to London and France. The 
trade is steadily rising, and has a good future. The following table shows 
the quantity and value of the export for the last ten years :— 


Year. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


cwts. 

Its. 


Its. 

1070 M. E. (1894-95) 

5946 

1,12,909 


10,74,268 1 

1071 M. B. (1895-96) 

2644 

52,477 


12.87,488 ! 

1072 M. E. (1896-97) 

2659 

52,954 


15,36,059 

1073 M. E. (1897-98) 

2314 

41,467 


14,91,459 

1074 M. E. (1898-99) 

6693 

1,11,325 


14,77,021 

1075 M. e. (1899-00) 

8978 

71,239 


12,41,047 

1076 M. E. (1900-01) 

6646 

1,13,804 


16,80,644 

1077 M. B. (1901-02) 

8293 

1,50,688 


13,64,632 

1078 M. E. (1902-03) 

7159 

1,19,071 


16,86,907 

1079 m. E. (1903-04) 

7449 

1,26,982 


18,90,298 


Jaggery and molasses. Trade in these articles is confined 
to British India and Cochin. Molasses is largely exported from North 
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Travancore and jaggery from the South.' The following table illus¬ 
trates the quantity and value of the trade for the last decade:— 


Year. 

Jaggery. 

Molasses. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Cwts 

Es 

Cwts 

Bs 

1070 M. e. (1894-95) 

117329 

4,18,048 

19940 

1,21,776 

1071 m. e. (1895-96) 

133272 

4,74,844 

19430 

1,18,692 

1072 m. E. (1896-97) 

127729 

4,55,104 

11921 

72,825 

1073 M. e. (1897-98) 

95146 

3,40,927 

11971 

73,133 

1074 M. E. (1898-99) 

111275 

3,96,469 

21125 

129,043 

1075 m. E. (1899-00) 

118824 

4,23,358 

21548 

1,31,628 

1076 M. E. (1900-01) 

130309 

4,64,216 

17840 

1,09,007 

1077 m. E. (1901-02) 

141633 

5,04,626 

22619 

1,38,144 

1078 M. E. (1902-03) 

78840 

2,80,904 

15833 

96,721 

1079 m. E. (1903-04) 

1 

139887 

4,98,374 

13419 

81,974 


Ginger, Dry ginger, Turmeric. The export of ginger is wholly con¬ 
fined to British India. Dry ginger is exported to British India, Ceylon, 
Muscat, Pondicherry, London, France and New York. In 1079 M. E. 
(1903-04) the trade was distributed as follows :— 

Us. 

To British India the value was ... 8,06,226 
Colombo and Jaffna ... 1,049 

Muscat and Pondicherry 4,198 
London and France ... 1,80,017 
New York ... „ 

These articles are largely exported from the Kottayam Division where 
they grow very luxuriantly. The following table gives the quantity and 
value of these articles exported for the last ten years:— 
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Salt-pish and Hides. The trade in these articles is very thriving. 
Salt-fish is exported to British India and Ceylon; and hides to British 
India, London and France. The following table gives the quantity and 
value of the export for the last ten years:— 


Year. 

Salt-fish 

Hides. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Cwts. 

Bs. 

Scores. 

Bs. 

1070 M. E. (1894-95) ... 

94371 

2,88,192 

7139 

1,53,783 

1071-M. e. (1895-96) ... 

88016 

2,68,848 

9169 

1,57,926 

1072|m. e. (1896-97) ... 

87681 

2,67,761 

7114 

1,46,893 

1073 m. E. (1897-98) ... 

91972 

2,81,390 

7731 

1,58,769 

1074 m. e. (1898-99) ... 

.91945 

2,81,725 

8962 

1,84,460 

1075 M. E. (1899-00) ... 

127653 

3,89,827 

8353 

1,66,115 

1076 m. e. (1900-01) ... 

108599 

3,24,223 

8952 

1,66,670 

1077 m. e. (1901-02) ... 

109590 

3,34,674 

9955 

1,90,523 

1078 m. e. (1902-03) ... 

100292 

3,06,222 

9998 

1,86,760 

1079 m. E. (1903-04) ... 

128676 

3,92,745 

10056 

2,09,422 


Timber. This is mostly exported to British India, a small portion 
being sent to Ceylon, Muscat and Pondicherry. The following statement 
compares the growth of this trade for the last ten years :— 


1 

Year. 

Value of timber exported. 


Rs. 

1070 m. E. (1894-95) 

3,41,691 

1071 M, E. (1895-96) 

2,98,407 

1072 M. e. (1896-97) 

2,21,964 

1073 m. E. (1897-98) 

2,66,081 

1074 m. e. (1898-99) 

2,63,716 

1075 m. e. (1899-00) 

2,64,544 

1076 m. e. (1900-01) 

4,88,741 

1077 m. e. (1901-92) 

4,84,952 

1078 m. e. (1902-03) 

4,19,828 

1079 m. e. (1903-04) 

3,78,852 
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04RIUMOM8. The trade in cardamoms shows a heavy decline. The 
following statement shows the value oi the export for the last ten years:— 


Year. 

Value of cardamom 
exported. 


Rs. 

1070 M. E. (1894-95) 

2,82,109 

1071 M. e. (1895-96) ...1 

1,20,401 

1072 M. E. (1896-97) ...i 

34,735 

1073 M. e. (1897-98) ...1 

45,835 

1074 m. e. (1898-99) 

1,10,174 

1075 m. e. (1899-00) 

; 55,128 

1076 m. e. (1900-01) 

\ 28,778 

1077 M. e. (1901-02) 

| 33,859 

1078 m. e. (1902-03) 

74,158 

1079 m. e. (1903-04) 

71,377 


Peppeb. Pepper is the only article which does not show any great 
fluctuations in the trade from year to year. It is plentifully produced in 
most of the taluqsof the State. It is exported to Bombay and other places 
in British India, as well as to Colombo, London and New York. The export 
trade has increased from 15,237 candies in 1070 m. k. to 21,244 candies 
in 1079 M. E. (1903-04). The following table shows the quantity and value 
for the last ten years:— 


Year. 

Quantity. 

| 

Value. 


Candies. 

" 

Rs. 

1070 M. e. (1894 -95) 

15,237 

15,51,822 

1071 M. E. (1895-96) 

14,381 

14,63,820 

1072 m. e. (1896-97) 

12,442 

13,47,725 

1073 M. E. (1897-98) 

9,033 

1 9,19.874 

1074 M. E. (1898-99) ... 

21,197 1 

21,38,758 

1075 M. E. (1899-00) ...1 

17,054 

17,35,850 

107G M. E. (1900-01) ..., 

18,117 

18,41,727 

1077 M. E. (1901-02) 

12,402 

12,61,954 

1078 M. E. (1902-03) 

18,032 

18,35,411 

1079 M. E. (1903-04) 

21,244 | 

21,62,353 
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On 4 Travancore pepper ’ Mr. G. T. Mackenzie observed in his address 
to the students of His Highness the Maharajahs’ College, Trivandrum:— 

“When one considers the subject from this point of view, Travancore stands 
on fairly firm ground, because this State exports produce which is not easily pro¬ 
cured outside the British Empire. We may take first the time-honoured crop, 
pepper; as far back as history and as legend go, this coast has been known as the 
pepp* v "oast. It was pepper that attracted Vasco Da Gama to these shores 400 
years ».nd |ho same pepper is here still, growing round every homestead. 
Last y \ " ' (/ Nncore exported Rs. 28 lakhs worth of pepper and if ever the 
hostile * ills ox foreign countries shut out the pepper of this coast, of Ceylon 
and of Singapore, I do not know where the Non-British world will get its supply 
of pepper.” 

Imports. Piece-goods. The value of import under this head has 
of late increased considerably, from 10 lakhs in 1070 M. E. (1894-95) 
to 14 lakhs in 1079 m. e. (1903-1904). The following table shows the 
figures for piece-goods for the last 10 years :— 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 


Rs. 


Rs, 

1070 M. k. (1804-95)... 

1,034,111 

1075 m. e. (1899-00) ... 

833,932 

1071 m. e. (1805-96)... 

000,453 

il076 m. e. (1900-01) ... 

1,286,310 

1072 m. e. (1896-97)... 

803,301 

1077 m. e. (1901-02) ... 

1,604,424 

1073 M. E. (1897-98)... 

1,286,519 

1078 m. e. (1902-03) ... 

1,647,195' 

1074 M. e. (1898-90)... 

1,311,443 

1079 M. E. (1903-04) ... 

1,425,797 


Paddy and rice, are both imported from British India. The im¬ 
port for the last 10 years shows considerable increases, as is illustrated by 
the following table :— 


Year. 

Value of paddy 
imported. 

Value of rice 
imported. 

Total value. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1070 m. e. (1894-95) ... 

2,756,730 

1,116,905 

3,873,635 

1071 M. e. (1895-96) ... 

1,896,777 

1,000,785 

2,897,562 

1072 M. e. (1896-97) ... 

1,180,742 

1,329,138 

2,509,880 

1073 m. e. (1897-98) ... 

1,442,932 

874,872 

2,317,804 

1074 M. E. (1898-99) ... 

1,776,443 

1,070,741 

2,847,184 

1075 M. e. (1899-00) ... 

1,838,842 

1,109,262 

2,948,104 

1076 M. E. (1900-01) ... 

1,991,780 

852,871 

2,844,651 

1077 M. E. (1901-02) ... 

2,281,777 

1,148,694 

3,430,471 

1078 m. e. (1902-03) ... 

1,271,380 

723,191 

1,994,571 

1079 m. e. (1903-04) ... 

1,658,117 

910,521 

2,568,638 
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XV.O 

Cotton. The import of cotton shows a regular increase. In 1069 m. e. 
(1893-94) the value of the import was Rs. 235,764; in the two succeeding 
years it doubled itself. In 1072 m. e. (1896-97) it rose up to 7 and 
odd lakhs of rupees, the highest on record. From 1073 M. e. to 1077 M. E. 
(1896-1902) the value of the import ranged between 3^ to 5 lakhs, and in 
1078 M. E. the value was only Rs. 227,150 i. e ., less than one-half of that 
of the preceding year; in fact all the articles of import have shown 
decline, probably on account of the large quantity imported in 1077 M. E. 
(1901-02). The entire quantity is imported from British India:— 


Year. 

1 

1 

Value. 


1069 M. 

E. (1893-94) 

Rs. 

2,35,764 


1070 „ 

(1894-95) 

6,52,476 


1071 „ 

(1895-96) 

6,49,927 


1072 „ 

(1896-97) 

7,47,382 


1073 „ 

(1897-98) 

3,79,283 


1074 „ 

(1898-99) 

5,02,849 


1075 „ 

(1899-00) 

4,32,485 


1076 „ 

(1900-01) 

4,49,231 


1077 „ 

U 901-02) 

4,78,901 


1078 „ 

(1902-03) 

2,27,150 


1079 „ 

(1903-04) 

1,33,817 



Thread. Thread is imported free, from British India. The following 
table shows the value of the import for the last ten years:— 


Year. 


Value. 

1070 m.e. (1894-95) 

Rs. 

2,29,008 

1071 „ (1895-96) 

2,75,156 

1072 „ (1896-97) 

4,71,376 

1073 „ (1897-98) 

2,20,255 

1074 „ (1898-99) 


2,10,660 

1075 „ (1899-00) 


1,10,355 

1076 „ (1900-0r 


1,32,069 

1077 „ (1901-02' 


2,53,737 

1078 „ (1902-03) 


1,59,382 

1079 „ (1903-04) 

... 

1,08,123 
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Wine and Sugar. The figures for wine fluctuate very much from 
88ft gallons to 1,816 gallons. The duty levied on wine is Rs. 2& for an 
Imperial gallon or 6 quart bottle. This duty is levied only on Champagne 
and other sparkling wines not containing more than 42 per cent, of proof 
spirit. All other sorts have to pay only Re. 1 per gallon. Ale, beer, 
port, cidar and other fermented liquors have a duty of 1 a. per 
Imperial gallon. Perfumed spirits in wood or bottle have a duty of Rs. 8 
per gallon, which spirits when used in drugs, medicines, &c., pay only Rs. 6 
per gallon. 

The value of the import of sugar shows a regular increase in every year. 
In 1070 m. e. (1894-95) the value was only Rs. 16,889; in 1072 m. e. (1896-97) 
it was Rs. 90,951. The figures for the remaining years show an increase of 
between 7 and 8 times those of (1893-94) Several kinds of sugar are imported 
into the country and the duty on them varies from time to time. The 
duty generally fixed is 5 per cent, of the tariff valuation. 


Kinds of sugar. 

Duty per candy. 


Rs. 

Sugar, China 

20 

„ loaf 

15 

„ crystallised beet ... 

11 

„ crystallised & soft from China. 

12 

„ do. do. from Mauritius. 

11 

„ soft or raw, other than from 


Mauritius or China 

10 


All other sorts including saccharine produce of all kinds and con¬ 
fectionery ad valorem . The following table shows the value of the import 
for the last ten years:— 


1 

Year. 

Value of wine. 

Value of sugai. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1070 m.e. (1894-95) 

71,672 

16,889 

1071 m. e. (1895-96; 

63,773 

47,159 I 

1072 M. e. (1896-97) 



1073 M. e. (1897-98) 



1074 M. e. (1898-99) 

82,992 

45,187 

1075 m. e. (1899-00) 

77,359 


1076 m.e. (1900-01) 

85,861 

48,841 

1077 M. e. (1901-02) 


52,565 

1078 m. e. (1902-03) 

86,114 

41,653 

1079 m. E. (1903-04) 

229,571 

19,933 
















Export. 


Import. 


Total. 


il070 M. E. 

1071 „ 

1072 „ 

1073 „ 

1074 „ 

1075 „ 

1076 „ 

1077 „ 

1078 „ 

1079 „ 


(1894-95) 

(1895-96) 

(1896-97) 

(1897-98) 

(1898-99) 

1899- 00) 

1900- 01) 
(1901-02) 
(1902-03) 
(1903-04) 


16,867,834 

14,645,487 

14,693,752 

14,455,893 

17,210,342 

16,947,824 

16,685,774 

15,865,694 

18,717,906 

20,529,496 


10,367,530 

9,672,099 

10,104,348 

9,158,623 

10,440,176 

9,394,050 

10,339,488 

12,557,739 

10,059,121 

10,875,217 


Customs Revenue for 10 years. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Amount re¬ 
ceived under 
the Interpor¬ 
tal trade con¬ 
vention & mis¬ 
cellaneous 
items. 

1070 m. E. (1894-95). 

Rs. 

19,691 

Rs. 

6,77,278 

Rs. 

41,537 

1071 „ 

(1895-96). 

16,620 

5,79,983 

45,716 

1072 „ 

(1896-97). 

23,964 

5,58,789 

41,480 

1073 „ 

(1897-98). 

19,752 

5,66,333 

41,647 

1074 „ 

(1898-99). 

13,905 

7,07,272 

43,544 

1075 „ 

(1899-00). 

14,770 

6,94,029 

37,940 

1076 „ 

(1900-01). 

24,444 

6,91,364 

42,520 

1077 „ 

(1901-02). 

23,803 

6,46,098 

43,528 

1078 „ 

(1902-03). 

32,824 

7,59,026 

41,940 

1079 „ 

> 

(1903-04). 

27,954 

8,27,242 

37,248 


27,285,364 

24,317,586 

24,798,100 

23,614,516 

27,650,518 

26,341,874 

27,325,262 

28,423,433 

28,777,027 

31,404,713 


Total. 


Rs. 

7,38,506 

6,42,319 

6,24,233 

6,27,732 

7,64,721 

7,46,739 

7,58,328 

7,13,429 

8,33,790 

8,92,444 
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Customs Revenue by articles for 1079 M. E. (1908-04). 


No. 

Article. 

Export. 

No. 

Article. 

Import. 



Bs. 



Bs. 

1 

Copra 

224,826 

1 

Tobacco 

12,20,474 

2 

Coir 

190,504 

2 

Cigars 

1,886 

3 

Gocoanuts 

19,384 

3 

Snuff 

3,345 

4 

Vettupauk 

22,025 

4 

Wines 

1,901 

5 

Tamarind 

10,715 

5 

Bock-salt 

417 

6 

Coffee 

6,349 

6 

Minor goods... 

20,405 

7 

Cocoanutoil 

68,881 




8 

Salt fish 

16,723 




9 

Dry ginger 

49,574 




10 

Timber 

37,885 




11 

Palmyra jaggery ... 

24,919 




12 

Pepper 

108,117 




13 

Punnaka oil 

5,292 




14 

Coir fibre 

395 




15 

Molasses 

4,099 




16 

Hides 

10,471 




17 

Lemon grass oil 

251 




18 

Arrowroot and flour ... 

532 




19 

Turmeric 

1,742 




20 ' 

Ginger 

2,043 




21 

Katcholam 

743 




22 

Minor goods 

i 

___ i 

21,772 




i 

i 

Total... 

1 

8,27,242 

... 

Total... 

12,48,428 











Statement showing the direction and percentage of entire external trade , Imports 
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Total .. 27,235,00*4 24,317,586 24,798,100 23,614,510 27.650,580 26,341,874) 27,325,202 28,423,433 28,777,027, 31,404.713! 





Statement showing value of the exports of the principal articles of merchandise for 10 years . 

EXPORTS. 







Statement showing the value of the principal articles of merchandise for 10 years. 
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List of dutiable and undutiable articles. 


[ Cba£, 


Dutiable. 


Articles 

1 

1 

Quantity. 

' 1 

Value. 

i 

Articles. 


UNDUTIABLE. 


Value. 


1 uopra 

2 Coeoauut oil 

3 Coir 

4 Coir fibre 

5 Cocoanuts 

6 Vettupauk 

7 Coffee 

8 Palmyra Jaggery 

9 Dry ginger 
30 Salt fisli 

11 Poonuakku oil 

12 Tamarind 

13 Turmeric 

14 Timber 

15 Pepper 

16 Lemon grass oil 

17 Molasses 

18 Hides 

19 (linger 

20 Katcholam 

21 Arrowroot and flour. 

22 Minor goods 


cwts. 

531,249 


96,386 

It 

366,426 

it 

1,289 

Nos. 

9,467,851 

cand. 

4,766 

cwts. 

7,159 

» 

78,840 

” 

54,281 

M 

100,292 


8,703 


83,550 

t! 

12,126 

cand. 

j 

18,032 

owts. 

j 

364 

» 

15,833 

score. 

9,998 

cwts. 

! 

2,851 

tt 

1,108 

It 

1» 

4,069 


46,89,117 
1,177,329 
3,357,333 
! 9,759 

! 289,308 
! 631,831 
j 119,071 
| 280,904 
828,778 
306,222 
j 70,879 
i 212,638 
! 86,240 

I 419,828 
1,836,411 
41,436 
96,721 
186,760 
28,973 
11,281 
8,286 
149,168 


14,737,272 


Cardamom seeds 

Cotton seeds 

Silk Cotton 

Gingelly pnnnac 

Cbeeka 

Dates 

Mats 

Boxes 

Dlioll 

Wheat 

Mustard 

Metlio 

Pewter 

Cashewnuts 

Betel 

Shaperago 

Ivory and lace 

Ponampirumboo 

Silver 

Gold 

Tea 

Minor goods 


2,182,038 


Total ... 3,980,634 
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Export and Import compared. 


Year. 

Export. 

' 

Import. 

Excess of exports 
over imports. 

1070 M.E. (1894-95) 

16,867,834 

10,367,530 

6,500,304 

1071 „ (1895-96) 

14,645,487 

9,672,099 

4,973,388 

1072 „ (1896-97) 

14,693,752 

10,104,348 

4,589,404 

1073 „ (1897-98) 

14,455,893 

9,158,623 

5,297,270 

1074 „ (1898-99) 

17,210,342 

10,440,176 

6,770,166 

1075 „ (1899-00) 

16,947,824 

9,394,050 

7,553,774 

1076 „ (1900-01) 

16,985,774 

10,339,488 

6,646,286 

1077 „ (1901-02) 

15,865,694 

12,557,739 

3,307,955 

1078 „ (1902-03) 

18,717,906 

10,059,121 

8,658,785 

1079 „ (1903-04) 

20,529,496 

10,875,217 

9,654,279 
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Comparison of exports and imports under particular heads 1079 M. E. 

(1903-04). 


Exports. 


Copra 

Cocoanut oil 
Coir 

Coir fibre 
Cocoanuts 
Vettupauk 
Coffee 

Palmyra jaggery 
Dry ginger 
Salt fish 
Punnakka oil 
Tamarind 
Turmeric 
Timber 
Pepper 

Lemon grass oil 

Molasses 

Hides 

Ginger 

Katcholam 

Arrowroot and flour 

Cardamom and seeds 

Cotton seeds 

Silk-cotton 

Gingelly-punnack 

Cheeka 

Dates 

Mats 

Boxes 

Dholl 

Wheat 

Mustard 

Pewter 

Cashewnuts 

Betel 

Shaperago 

Ivory and lace 

Ponumpiramboo 

Silver 

Minor goods 


Value. 


Rs. 

4,496,514 

1,377,622 

3,810,076 

7,904 

387,679 

440.507 
126,982 
498,374 
991,490 
392,745 
105,830 
214,308 

34,840 

378,852 

2,162,353 

25,125 

81,974 

209,422 

40,869 

14,865 

10,636 

71,377 

85 

14,523 

1,221 

241 

3,472 

12,447 

102 

83 

32.507 
98 

2,609 

11,518 

3,156 

3,160 

2,673,632 


Imports. 


Tobacco 

Cigars 

Snuff 

Piece-goods 

Rice 

Paddy 

Coffee 

Thread 

Cotton 

Copper 

Chillies 

Cattle 

Boxes 

Black gram 

Brass 

Wines 

Gingelly oil 

Sugar 

Cumin seed 

Green gram 

Jaggery 

Garlic 

Coriander 

Lead 

Stationery 
Gold coins 
Silver coins 
Gingelly 
Bombay salt 
Minor goods 
Gold 
Tea 



Bs. 

3,932,341 

23,053 

41,788 

1,425,797 

910,521 

1,658,117 

520 

108,123 

133,817 

60,327 

117,990 

25,470 

4,325 

25,905 

23,316 

229,571 

31,586 

19,933 

8,170 

16,364 

50,932 

1,226 

9,319 

5,652 

13,041 


26,008 

246,169 

1,725,936 

1,890,298 
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WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &c. 

Reduced to equivalents in English denominations. 

Weights. 


1 Panam 


= 6 Grains (approximately) 

13 Panams 

= 1 Kalanju 

= 78 do. 

13 Kalanjus 

= 1 Palam 

= 1,014 do. 

7£ Palams 

= 1 Eautel 

= 7,605 do. 


Grain measure. 

1 Nali = 20 Cubic IncheB. 

4 Nalis = 1 Idangali = 80 do. 

10 Idangalis = i Parah. 

Liquid measure. 

4 Thodams = 1 Nali = 20 Cubic Inches. 

(approximately) 

4 Nalis = 1 Idangali = 80 Cubic Inches „ 

10 Idangalis = 1 Parah. 

12 do. = 1 Chothana. 

5 Chothanas = 1 Codum. 

Measures of length applicable to land and timber, Ac. 

1 Angulam = Inches English (approximately) 

24 Angulams = 1 Kole = 30 Inches „ = 2J feet „ 

4 Koles = 1 Thendoo 10 „ „ 

800 Thendoos = 1 Nazhiga - 8,000 „ „ 

2,000 do. 1 Crosam — 20,000 „ „ 

4 Crosams — 1 Yojana 80,000 

Weights of Copper, Iron, Nuts, Pepper Ac. 

16 Meeshams 1 Panam. 

10 Panams 1 Kalanju. 

16 Kalanjus --- 1 Palam. 

100 Palams 1 Tulam. 

20 Tulams - 1 Pauram. 

Weights of Sugar, Tobacco, Opium, Ac. 

10 Meeshams 1 Panam. 

10 Panams -- 1 Kalanju. 

21 Kalanjus 1 Palam. 

5£ Palams --- 1 Rautel. 

24 Rautels - 1 Maund. 

150 do. — 1 Toontoo. 

4 Toontoos = 1 Candy. 
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Weight of salt. 

1 

Garce ^ 

120 Maunds. 

1 

Maund = 

3,200 Tolas or Rupees. 

1 

Parah = 

1,050 Tolas. 

1 

Coomb = 

1,68,000 Tolas. 

1 

Indian Maund = 

82£ lbs. (Avoirdupois.) 


Measure of salt. 

10 

Idangalis = 

1 Parah. 

160 

Parahs = 

1 Coomb. 


Weights used at Quilon . 

3 

Palams = 

1 Seer. 

2 

Seers = 

1 Rautel. 

20 

Rautels == 

1 Tulam. 

28 

do. — 

1 Kutcha Maund. 

30 

do. ~ 

1 Pucka do. 


Grain Measures , used in Nanjanad. 

360 

Grains of Paddy == 

1 Chevadoo. 

5 

Chevadoos = 

1 Allackoo. 

• 

2 

Allackoos = 

1 Olluck. 

4 

Ollucks = 

1 Puddy. 

8 

Puddies = 

1 Marakkal. 

21 

Marakkals 

1 Kotta. 


TEA VAN CORE 

CURRENCY. 

16 

Cash 

— 1 Chuckram 

4 

Chuckrams 

— 1 Fanam 

2 

Fanams 

= 1 Anandarayan Fanam 

3* 

Anandarayan Fanams 

tz 1 Sirkar rupee 

7* 

Travancore rupees 

= 1 Yarahan (Gold coin) 

Half and quarter rupee coins valued at 14 and 7 chs. respectively 

four and two chuckrum coins, copper coins for one chuckrum, eight cash, 
four cash and one cash have been coined and are now in circulation. 

The British Indian silver coins are current in the State as also the 

British sovereigns, but the copper coins of British India are not current. 

A British Rupee = 28 chuckrums and 8 cash of Travancore currency. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Means of Communication, 


rt Up to the very times of men now living all our locomotion was on the same old lines 
which had been used for thousands of years. ” 


A. R. Wallace. 

“One of the greatest talismans in the Arabian Nights is the Magic Carpet, on which if a 
man sat, he was transported wherever he wished to bo. Railways do this now for all of us, 
and as we increase the range of what we see, we increase the richness of what we can imagine. ” 

Sir John Lubbock, 


Roads. One of the most important features of Travancore and one 
that adds materially to its wealth and prosperity is its extensive canal and 
backwater systems of communication to which reference has already been 
made in an earlier chapter of this book. The existence of an almost un¬ 
interrupted line of natural communication and the want of proper facilities 
for opening up the country, with its Hills and dales and rugged ground, 
probably explain the great paucity of road communication in the country 
prior to the organisation of the Engineer’s Department in 1800 during 
the administration of Dewan Sir Madava How. The numerous petty 
principalities into which Travancore was split up during the earlier part 
of the 18th century with their chieftains living in a state of constant 
warfare among themselves and the frequent internal dissensions also go a 
great deal to explain the want of a regular system of road communication. 

The first mention in history of the fact of roads having been made 
was in 926 M. E., (1750-51 a. n.) under the supervision of llama 
Iyen Dalawa, when several good roads were opened for the convenience 
erf the militia chiefly and for traffic and passengers as well. It should 
be borne in mind that traffic was conveyed on bullocks and donkeys 
before, cart roads being wholly unknown except on this side of fifty years, 
unlike the flat country of Pandy which afforded natural facilities for cart 
traffic all the year round except during the rains and until the crops were 
cut, after which the whole land became fit for cart traffic and was covered 
with cart tracks in all directions. But on this coast that natural facility 
being out of the question, the so-called roads were merely open tracks 
intended for foot travellers, the nobility travelling only on horse-back or 
palankeens. 
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Fra Bartolomeo says that during RamaVarma’s reign (1758-98 a. d.) 
several canals were constructed in order to unite the different rivers 
(backwaters ?) with each other and with the sea and that by his desire a 
very beautiful road was also completed between Cape Comorin and Kodun- 
gallur (Cranganore) for purposes of speedy official information reaching 
him from the whole length of his territories. This road is also stated to 
have been provided with Tanneer pandctls (water sheds) and caravansaries 
or inns at convenient places for the entire length. Lieuts. Ward and 
Conner in their memoirs of survey mention only a few routes for the 
whole country with a few general remarks on each, which are here 
reproduced with a view to enable us to better appreciate the progress 
made since. They are:— 

1. Route from Panagudy to Trivandrum via Aramboly and thence to 
Quilon (length 102 miles). 

From Pannygoody to the Aram bully entrance good with avenue as far 
as Moopundel; a road strikes off to Cape Comorin on the left, the country 
open and cultivated with dry grain in enclosures. From Towally Nagercoil the 
road raised but indifferent during the rains; the country open and cultivated with 
paddy, Purla river 100 yds. wide is crossed by a substantial bridge. From 
Nagercoil and Kotar to Oodagerry road leads through broken ground and 
palmyra plantations and across paddy cultivation at intervals. From Oodagerry 
to Colitoray the road is good, waving on undulating ground and giavelly, some 
gentle ascents and either side extensive Palmyra and Punnay plantations, the 
high ground partly with brushwood and detached hills on either side; the 
Tambrapoornev river, 200 yds. wide is crossed during the periodical rains by a 
Jungar. On the road from Colitoray to Neyattunkurray the country partly open 
and the valleys well cultivated, the height undulating. From Neyattunkurray to 
Trivandrum the road upon an undulated gravel of easy and gentle ascents, the 
country open to Yanerampoor, the high grounds covered with brushwood; the 
Kurramunny river 40 yds wide is crossed over a stone bridge and tlie Killyaur, a 
small channel over a bridge across paddy fields. 

From Trivandrum to Pullipooram low jungle and two difficult ascents before 
getting Culleecootum; the country is then fiat and sandy and abounds with 
gardens and the road in geneial good as far as Pullipooram where a road strikes off 
on the left to Cumieepuram ferry towards Anjengo by water. From Pullipooram 
to Autunkal the country wavy and high covered with low wood ; a channel is 
crossed over a bridge and the road in a few places indifferent. From Autunkal 
to Navoykolum the road tolerably good and little cultivation over waving height 
and wood ; From Navoykolum to Quilon little cultivation, jungle to Shatnoor 
on the right, the road good to Quilon several nullahs with wooden bridges 
ascent and descent difficult on passing Navoykolum. The road throughout has 
been made by .pioneers and fit for gun carriages &c, and mile stones placed from 
Trivandrum Cantonment to Oodagerry. 

2. Route from Quilon to Shencottah via Kottarakara and the 
Aryankavu pass (length 62 } miles). 

From Quilon Cantonment to Coondry Keelialoor channel crossed over a 
substantial bridge before the entrance to the village of that name; the country 
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open with patches of cultivation and the road for the most part good. From 
Coondry to Kotarakurray very little cultivation, the country alternately open 
and close with jungle and has a few difficult ascents and descents crosses a 
Nullah over a bridge its entrance to the village ; the road tolerable. From 
Kotarakurray to Puttanapuram the country open with bare heights, a few 
cultivated valleys intervening with some jungle; the road good through wood 
before coming to the Culladay river, 120 yds wide ascents and descents difficult. 

From Puttanapuram to Maumblathoray the country intricate and close co¬ 
vered with forest, intersected by hill streams and several difficult ascents and 
descents, renders the road difficult for carriage; the elephants troublesome to 
travellers. From Maumblathoray to Ariankavu the road indifferent through 
woods and forest with difficult ascents and from Ariankavu to Shencottali the 
road tolerably good, the descent of the Pass to Pooliary easy and little cultiva¬ 
tion, difficult for wheel carriages The road in general good for detachment 
moving without artillery Ac. as well as for merchants, laden bullocks, is frequented 
throughout the year. 

3. Route from Quilon to Cochin ria Alleppev and Shcrtallay in the 
interior (92 miles). 

From Quilon the road sandy the country close with topes and gardens to 
the Iywickabar, a small stripe of paddy intervening ; 1 mile south of it it is ferried 
across, then along the beach, then west a wooden bridge over a channel of the 
backwater to Shauvurra, the road over heavy sand. From Shauvurra to Kurna- 
gapully closed by topes and gardens, avenue of Putinay trees, little cultivation 
cross an arm of the backwater over a wooden bridge at Cun neat, a ferry where 
travellers from the interior take load and proceed by water ; the road good. From 
Kurnagapally to Kojenkulam, the country closed with topes besides the inter¬ 
vention of the little paddv cultivation ; Woocherra tode cross id over a bridge and 
the road good but sandy. From KayeukuHm the country closed by cocoanut 
topes and gardens little cultivation to Kartigapully ; Pootun tode crossed a mile 
north of it on a bridge ; the road good. From Kartigapally to Poracad tho 
country open with extensive paddy cultivation under water lands, cross Thota- 
pully bridge over the backwater, the road indiffeient on an elevated mound 
several bridges, thence through heavy sand along the coast. 

From Poracad to Alleppey tho road runs over heavy sand near the coast, 
scattered with brushwood. From Alleppey to Sharetalla the country on cither 
hand close with topes and gardens low jungle and little cultivation on it; the road 
sandy with an avenue of Cashoo trees. From Sharetallay to Urroor topes and 
gardens on both sides, and alternately open, with little cultivation, road good but 
sandy ; and from Urroor to Cochin, cross an arm of the backwater to Yeddacoo- 
chy 600 yds wide, several nullahs crossed and much cultivation; the road tolera¬ 
ble throughout. The road on this route in general good, indifferent for troops 
moving with heavy artillery Ac. Corps or detachment from Quilon on passing 
the Iywica bar proceed along the coast to Cochin. 

These were the main road communications. Some more are men¬ 
tioned, more or less insignificant; viz., 

1. Route from Quilon to Erattupetta ria Rannee and Kanjirapalli- 
69 miles. 

This is not much frequented it is circuitous, and confined, but admits of 
laden cattle ; confined to a path to Rannee where it crosses the Pumbay, thence 
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through a hilly and wild tract, the Munnymnlla river is ferried over i» SHtaU 
canoes, again through forest to Kanjirrapully ; from thence to Errattapfctia*lhe 
road good being lately enlarged. 

2. Route from Pantalam to Pattanapuram—16J miles. 

This route is across wood and much frequented by merchants with laden 
cattle, from Pantalum it runs over open slopes and crosses some cultivated 1 val¬ 
leys to Yaluncolum, it then enters a forest and is confined in a valley* passes 
some fields to Kullinjoor through forest, again crosses some steep nuftajbs and 
slopes of paddy to Puttanapuram. 

3. Route from Krishnapuram to Changanachery via Mavelikara and 
Tiruvalla—25 miles. 

The road will admit of laden bullocks and passes through a populous tract, 
crosses the Achencoil, Pumbay and Munnymulla rivers ferried by boats, the 
country to the north of the Pumbay and to Chunganacherry is intersected by 
numerous channels crossed on temporary wooden bridges and extensive spaces of 
wet cultivation tending to make the road almost impassable during the rains. 

4. Route from Kartikapalli to Achancoil pass via Mavelikara Pan¬ 
talam and Konniyur—55^ miles. 

The road is in general passable for laden cattle, is pretty even to Pantgiaip 
and also to Koneyur, from whence to the top ot the pass it runs almost on the 
right bank of the Achankoil river in forest, crossed by no less than 26 mountain 
streams within a space of 20 miles which are crossed by forest passengers on the 
trunks of trees and the cattle during the rains made to swim them. 

Route from Changanachery to Peruvantanam via Kanjirapalli—35 
miles. 

The first part of the road level and good and will admit of wheel carriages 
to Tonga nalla, and with a few exceptions to Neduncoor, from which to Yaiur it 
runs over low woody hills with a few steep ascents and descents; Kanjjr&paUy 
from thence to Peormundanum through forest on slopes to the Munoymutea,. on 
passing it a short way commences the ascent of the pass, rather easy and wind¬ 
ing on a ridge to the latter place; this road is much frequented admitting the 
passage of laden cattle to Cummam in Dindigal. 

We have now exhausted the list of roads that traversed the country 
about a hundred years ago. There were of course primitive foot-tracks 
connecting the various districts of the state impassable for carriages or 
even laden cattle and intersected by numerous streams and channels which 
had to be ferried across for want of bridges. 

This state of affairs continued down to the time of Sir Madava Row, 
though spasmodic efforts are said to have been put forth from time to 
time for improving roads and building stone bridges here and there. It is 
within the memory of the present writer that even the main southern 
road from Trivandrum to Aramboly was not fit for cart travelling except 
with a deal of inconvenience and delay and oftentimes attended with 
danger to life and limb by the unevenness of the road. 
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For a long time previous to 1860 when the D. P. W. was set on foot 
there was no organised and professionally qualified agency to carry on 
large and useful public works in the country. Not only was the im¬ 
portance of public works not sufficiently realised till then but the public 
finances also were in such a state of depression that the State could not 
afford to make any large outlay in the direction. To Sir Madava Row’s 
genius is due the credit of having freed the country from its financial 
embarrassments and of having carried out several useful and important 
public works throughout the State, not the least among which was the 
opening up of the country with several hundred miles of roads in every 
direction which gave an extraordinary impetus to the development of 
trade and agriculture. 

Though the department was formed m I860, it was not until 1863 
when the able and energetic Mr. Barton assumed charge as Chief Engi¬ 
neer that a substantial beginning was made in the matter of public works. 
As observed by Sir Madava Row, Travaneore at this time presented an 
almost virgin field from an engineering point of view. 

“ There is ample scope for the exercise of the most versatile talents. Roads, 
bridges, canals, reservoirs, anicuts, harbours, wharfs, works of drainage, as well 
as of irrigation, salt works, Jails, hospitals and Public offices, and palaces setting 
an example to the country of some beauty and elegance, have to be constructed 
in a long succession in the order of their respective importance to the country. 
The benefits sure to follow the opening up of the country by means of short roads 
from the base of the ghauts to the coast must alone bo incalculable. Parts of 
the country present admirable facilities for a net-work of canal communication. 
As it is, many parts of the country are sandy, deficient in communications, though 
it is true that we have about 500 miles of good road and canal communication. 
The deficiency in question is so great, that many foot paths are impracticable 
even for horses or palanquins and compel the traveller to resort to the most 
primitive of all moans of locomotion.” 

Very good progress was made in road construction in the course of 
ten years, 1038-1047 m. e. (1862-72 a. d.) 

The main southern road from Trivandrum to Aramboly (52 miles) 
which was in a very bad condition was the first to be taken up by the 
Department and at considerable cost maintained in excellent order, several 
improvements having been made by deviations from the original route and 
by the reconstruction of ruined masonry works; and in a short time the 
other existing roads throughout the State were all restored to good order 
i. e ., made more than passable for carts. Several new roads were also 
usdertaken. The following table gives a list of the important roads that 
have been newly taken up and either finished or in fair progress during 
thi» period:— 
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It will thus be seen that very satisfactory progress was made in the 
way of opening up the country in all directions and the new roads had 
tapped an enormous tract of country hitherto almost inaccessible with 
the result that new trade began to spring up where it was before unknown 
or only very limited and free intercourse was established between the 
various parts of the State and with British India. A beginning was 
made for a new road from Trivandrum passing through the central 
part of the Quilon Division and extending to Kottayam with a view 
to extend this through North Travancore, the old route being most 
tortuous and perfectly impassable for carts. The road was designed 
not only as a main line of communication through the country but also 
to form connecting links between important inland towns and the 
nearest point of water communication. The Chief Engineer observed 
in his Departmental Report for 1047 m. e. (1871-72 a. d.) : — 

“ Eight years ago, there existed but one cart road in Travancore, viz., from 
Trivandrum through the Aramboly pass. The whole traffic of the country, ex¬ 
cepting close along the sea hoard, was by means of cooly porterage. It would be 
difficult to say, what amount of labour has been released by the introduction of 
carts and is now available for purposes of agriculture. It requires but a leisurely 
tour through Travancore to understand the beneficial effects of the new roads, and 
how thoroughly the country is being opened up; by the time the roads now in 
progress, or proposed and planned, are finished, we shall have close upon 1000 
miles opened for cart traffic, and this may fairly be looked for in the course of 
another 18 months or 2 years.” 

Nearly 15 lakhs of rupees had been spent for original road works 
alone. A great deal was done in the matter of bridge construction also 
during this period. Of the bridges completed the iron girder bridge at 
Kuzhittura stands foremost having cost nearly 2 lakhs of rupees and of the 
bridges that had been started must be mentioned the suspension bridge at 
Punalur, a very fine specimen of engineering. It was to be 200 ft. clear 
span and water way. The construction was begun in 1047 M. e. (1871-72) 
but was brought to a close only in 1054 m. e. (1878-79) and cost on the 
whole Rs. 2,83,825. 

The subsequent progress in road construction may be briefly noted. 
For about 5 years after 1047 m. e. (1871-72 a. n.) no new works were 
undertaken, the expenditure being mostly on original works already under 
construction and on repairs and maintenance. In 1052 M. n. ( 1876-77 ) 
45 miles of road, commenced in previous years, were brought to completion; 
100 miles of new roads were commenced and 136 miles of traces for new 
roads opened. The road from Peermade to Gudalur which was already 
opened for cart traffic though not yet completed according to the original 
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specification and estimate proved specially valuable during the famine of 
1876, when with the fluctuating market in the Madura District, the 
produce of North Travancore found a ready outlet to the Famine district 
and transport which could find no employment near home came across 
the ghauts to find ample employment on the Travancore side. The main 
road from Kottayam to the Cochin frontier the first section of which had 
already been commenced in 1051 M. e. (1875-76) was taken up the 
next year in its entire length and was completed in 1053 m. e. (1877-78). 
This completed the main line of communication from Trivandrum to the 
Northern frontier and is an important line running through the centre of 
Travancore and calculated to greatly develop the internal trade of the 
country as it opens up vast fertile tracts highly advantageous to cultiva¬ 
tion. The total length of the road is 156 miles. Simultaneously with the 
construction of this road traces for new roads running to the western 
frontier and to the foot of the hills to the east were also laid down. A new 
road from Vembaykonum to Nedumangad, Aryanad, Moonarray and 
Culliel and thence to Colasekaram and Shorlacode (length 45 miles) was 
taken in hand, as also another road from Kanjirapalli to. the river bank at 
Coonoombagom. While the former was intended to serve as a connect¬ 
ing link inland between the Trivandrum and the Southern Division fol¬ 
lowing close along the foot of the hills and giving ready access to the 
various routes to the Coffee estates and the hills, the latter though only 
7 miles in length would form a link between the Quilon and the Northern 
Division system of roads inland at the same time shortening by 15 miles 
the distance between the coffee estates and water communication. These 
two roads were completed and opened in the course of one year. And lastly 
several short lengths of useful roads were opened in Trivandrum itself. In 
1053, M. E. (1877-78) eighty-three miles of roads were brought to completion, 
96 miles newly commenced and 94 miles traced for new roads. In 1064 M. E. 
(1878-79) in addition to the roads already in progress, two branch roads con¬ 
necting Quilon and the Yarkala cliff with the main line of communication 
between Trivandrum and Shencottah were proceeded with. Several roads 
were opened about Trivandrum and the old road between Trivandrum and 
Quilon was rendered trafticable for nearly two-thirds of the whole distance. 
By the end of 1055 m. e. (1879-80 a. d.) the Northern Division which up to 
a few years ago had absolutely no cart tracks save the line from Kottayam 
to Mundakayam via Kanjirapalli had been opened with nearly 250 miles of 
road fit for cart traffic and with several miles of traces. The total length 
of roads maintained throughout the State at this time was 950 p^iles 
Which in another 5 years had increased by 200 miles. The subseqji^t 
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progress in the matter of road construction is briefly told if we re¬ 
member that in 1079 m. e. (1903-04 a. d.) the length of cart roads 
maintained was 2218 miles including 312 miles of Planters’ roads, of 
which 726 miles were metalled and the rest unmetalled or fair weather 
roads, and that besides these, village roads measured 808 miles and traces 
for new roads 376 miles. The expenditure which in 1060 m. e. (1884-85) 
amounted to Rs.*144,544 for maintenance and repairs and Rs. 93,689 on 
original works had in 1079 m. e. (1903-04) risen to Rs. 318,128 and Rs.307,899 
respectively. The average cost of maintenance in 1903-04 was Es. 135 
per mile for cart roads, while in the case of village roads and traces it stood 
at Es. 17 and Rs. 13 respectively. As observed by the Chief Engineer 
in his Departmental Report for 1078 m. e. (1902-03) Travancore has 
been liberally supplied with roads as compared with the Madras Presidency 
and although on account of heavy rainfall, especially in North Travancore, 
it is difficult to keep the roads in good condition, they compare very 
favourably in this respect with those in British India. lie also draws 
attention to the important and extensive works already in hand in the 
three Northern divisions, viz., the thorough improvement of the Quilon — 
Shencottah road, the improvement of the road from Quilon to Madathura, 
the restoration of the cart road from Ivottayam to Kumili and the erection of 
the bridge over the Periyar on that road, the construction of feeder and 
approach roads to the Railway Stations in Travancore of the Cochin- 
Shoranore and the Quilon-Tinnevelly Railways, the opening of the bridle¬ 
path from the High Range towards the west, the construction of the north • 
ern outlet road, the improvement of a portion of the road from Mannar to 
Bodi Mettu and the construction of the road from Vaikam to Udayamperur 
and other works. Again in his report for 1079 m. e. (1903-04) he 
observed:— 

“The roadshave also on the whole been maintained in faircondition, but there 
are still some of them which require special repairs, and some of the gravel roads, 
especially in the Trivandrum Town require to be metalled as the traffic on them 
is too heavy for gravel roads. As pointed out last year, the weakest jioint of the 
roads especially north of Trivandrum is the condition of the bridges, many of 
which are wooden platform bridges and need renewal. These old platforms 
are continually giving way and are always a source of anxiety. It is desir¬ 
able that all except perhaps those on the unimportant roads should be replaced 
with masonry structures and it is very desirable that as large a sum as possible 
be devoted for this purpose annually until all the bridges are renovated. The 
progress made in this direction during the year under review has been on the 
whole satisfactory. ” 

Calculating the area of the State at 7091 sq. miles and assuming that 
one third of this area is unfit for human habitation or are sparsely popula¬ 
ted it is found that for each square mile of the remaining two-thirds of the 
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country there exists nearly half a mile of cart road under maintenance. This 
is considerably greater size for size than in any district of the Madras 
Presidency and their condition is an object of envy and admiration to the 
travellers in the adjacent British Districts. But there are still several por¬ 
tions of North Travancore, especially in the Taluqs of Shertallay, Vaikam 
and Ampalapuzha, which are in need of roads, in spite of the 211 miles 
of water-communication navigable throughout the year and which serve 
very largely the purposes of roads in those parts. 

A considerable amount of work had already been done in the 
way of replacing old bridges, mostly wooden by more substantial 
structures. New lines of communication in North and Central Tra¬ 
vancore and the improvement of the existing lines are now under 
the consideration of Government and as a beginning the construction 
of a road from Tiruvalla to Pullikkal has recently been sanctioned. In 
the main central road there are 5 streams yet to be bridged viz., the 
Periyar, the Muvattupuzha, the Ilanni, the Manimala and the Yattar. 
It is proposed to shortly supply the deficiency in this respect and as a 
return for the heavy initial outlay in the construction of these bridges 
and the annual cost of their maintenance in the future it is also proposed 
to levy a light toll at these bridges when they are completed and thrown 
open to traffic. 

We shall next notice briefly the principal roads that traverse the 
country at present with the routes, distances, bridges, Travellers’ banga- 
lows, &c., on the way :— 

1. The Main Southern Road from Trivandrum to Aramboly —53f 
miles. 

Starting from Trivandrum Fort we first cross the Killiar by means 
of a small bridge and then the Karamanai Biver which is provided with 
a very substantial stone bridge constructed about 50 years ago at great 
cost. From Trivandrum to Balaramapuram, a small busy commercial 
village, the distance is 8 miles and from here to Neyyattinkara is 
another 4 miles. The Neyyar is crossed by another small stonebridge. 
Passing Parassala, one of the London Mission stations, we reach 
the village of Kuzhittura after a distance of 23 miles. At a short 
distance from the village the river Tamraparni is crossed by the 
large iron girder bridge of 1160 ft. span already referred to. For 
about 20 years after the construction of the bridge there used be 
levied a light toll for all traffic intended to meet the enormous outlay 
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involved in the work. The toll was abolished in 1071 M. e. (1895-96) 
the Government having realised considerably more than the outlay. 

From Kuzhittura to Udayagiri or Padmanabhapuram is 10 miles 
distant from which again Kottar or Nagercoil is 9 miles. Passing Nager- 
coil the Pazhayar is crossed by a recently built iron girder bridge and a 
few miles further north the Nanjanad Putten channel is crossed by a 
very small bridge. Proceeding on our way we next halt at Tovala and 
two miles later we pass through the Aramboly village and pass, after 
which the road passes for about 3 miles in Travancoro territory and 
leaving the frontier at the 54th mile goes straight to Tinnevelly which is 93 
miles distant from where we started. 


This great trunk road has recently been metalled throughout and 
all the difficult gradients and ascents made as uniform as possible and is 
now maintained in very good order. It is no boast to say that this road 
is the finest of the roads in the whole of Southern India. It is through¬ 
out supplied with bridges, and avenue trees are planted for nearly the 
whole length. The Travellers’ bangalows are at Neyyattinkara, Kuzhi¬ 
ttura, Udayagiri and Nagercoil, all situated at intervals of nearly 12 miles. 
The road is also provided with what are called Vazhiambalams or halting 
places at convenient distances and wells at distances of 5 miles for the 
convenience of travellers. There are satrams or inns at all these places 
and also at Tovala, and choultries or feeding houses at Neyyattinkara, 
Parasaala, Kuzhittura, Padmanabhapuram and Tovala. There are several 
roads branching off from the main road of which the most important are 
those leading to Vizhinjam, Puvar, Kollengode, Tcngapatnam, Tiruvattar, 
Colachel, Tiruvancode, Eraniel, Bhutapandi, Balamore and Cape Comorin. 

2. Road from Trivandrum to Gourtallam via SJiencottah , 67J ?niles. 
This road passes through a very difficult country of hill and dale. The first 
halting place is Neduinangad, 12 miles distant from Trivandrum. Beyond 
Nedumangad is Pallode at a distance of 9 miles where the Manoor river 
is crossed by an 80 ft. span bridge. Three miles farther on, the line passes 
through another bridge across the Chittar. Madatturakkani is 32 miles 
distant from Trivandrum and Kulattupuzha 40 miles. The Parappar is 
crossed at the 45th mile stone, and a mile farther the road joins the Quilon- 
Shencottah road. 


This also has been recently metalled and is in very good condition. 
The Travellers’ bangalows are at Nedumangad and Kulattupuzha, and 
there is a lamp-shed at Pallode. 
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3. Trivandrum to Quibn. 45J miles. Kazhakuttam is the first 
village it passes through after crossing the Oolloor river; it is 10 miles 
distant from the Capital. Passing thence to Kaniapuram, Thonnekkal 
and Pallipuram, the road reaches the historically famous Attungal after a 
course of 21 miles. Crossing the Attungal river we next come to Navai- 
kulam (271 miles) and then to Chattanur (36 miles), and after crossing 
the Ittikara river a mile farther on, reach Quilon after a distance of 45 
miles. 

4. Quilon to Shencotiah, 59£ miles. This is really a grand line of 
communication connecting Travancore with the British territory and 
passing through a very broken and rugged country. The construction of 
this road cost nearly 4 lakhs, of rupees and it is one of the most useful of 
the several public works carried out during the beneficent and eventful 
reign of His Highness the penultimate Maharajah. The credit of having 
planned the line goes to Rajah Sir T. Madava Row. The railway now 
runs by the side of this road. They cross each other at several points. 

Starting from Quilon there is first Kundara, now a Railway station. 
Passing the village of Kundara (9 miles distant from Quilon) we come 
to Kottarakara (16 miles). Prom Kottarakara to Punalur the distance 
is 12 miles. The Kallada river is here crossed by the suspension bridge. 
The road then passes the village of Edamannur (33 miles) and thence to 
Ottakkal (39 miles), and 3 miles farther east it is joined at Tenmala by the 
road to Trivandrum. Leaving Camp Gorge (43 miles) and crossing the 
Kazhuthuritti and Anaehady rivers the road passes through Aryankavu, 
51 miles from Quilon. From Aryankavu, Puliyara is 4 miles distant and 
Shencottah 8 miles. 

The Travellers’ bangalows on this road are at Kottarkara, Punalur 
Aryankavu and Shencottah, and there are choultries at Kottarakara, Puna- 
1 ur, Ottakkal and Aryankavu, besides a satram at Edamannur. 

5. Main central road—from Trivandrum to the Northern frontier 
via Kottaijam , loo miles. The road first touches Vamanapuram after a 
course of 20 miles and crossing the Vamanapuram, Kilimanur, and Ayur 
rivers all of which have been bridged, passes Ayur (36 miles) and thence 
leads to Kottarakara where it crosses the Quilon-Shencottah road. The 
Kallada river is crossed at Yanathymangalam 4 miles from which the 
village of Adur is reached. Leaving Adur it crosses the Pantalam 
river. It reaches Chengannur after a distance of 74 miles. From here 
and after crossing the iianni and Varraytyam and Manimala rivers by 
means of ferries it leads to Tiruvalla (80 miles) and Changanachery 
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(85 miles) and thence crossing the Cunnenparur and Kodimatta rivers 
reaches Kottayam (96J miles). 

From Kottayam, the road crosses the Kottayam and Neelamangalam 
rivers and leads to Ettumamn*. From Ettumanur to Muvattupuzha 
it is 28 miles distant, the Muvattupuzha river being crossed by a jungar 
and ferry. Starting thence it touches Perumpavur after another 11 miles 
and crossing the Tannipuzha Periyar also by a ferry it reaches the nor¬ 
thern frontier and joins the Cochin road via Angamalai, after a total dis¬ 
tance of 155 miles. 

There are Travellers’ bangalows at Kottarakara, Adur, Changanachery 
and Kottayam and camp or inspection sheds at Vamanapuram, Ettumanur 
Kozhai (111th mile), Kuttattukuiam (120th mile), Muvattupuzha and 
Angamalai which is a Kail way station, the Cochin- Shoranorc Kail way 
crossing it. This road is the longest in Travancorc passing right across 
the heart of the country more or less parallel to the main water com¬ 
munication from Trivandrum to the north. 

6. Kayangulam to Punalur, 35 J miles. This road first touches 
Pallikal 4 miles distant from Kayangulam and joins the main Central Koad 
at the 16th milestone, which it leaves after a very short distance. The 
village of Adur stands at the 18th mile. From Adur to Pattanapuram 
the distance is 10 miles and from thence to Punalur 8 miles, where it 
joins the Quilon Shencottah Koad. This road only crosses two streams 
and these are provided with bridges. 

There are Travellers’ bangalows at Pallikal, Adur, Pattanapuram 
and Punalur. 

7. Kottayam to Gudalur via Pcermadc , 61) miles. As will be seen 
from the table, this was the earliest to be taken up by Dewan Sir 
Madava Row, the road from Kottayam to Peennade being first finished 
in 1047 M. E. (1871-72) and that from Peennade to Gudalur in 1060 m. e. 
(1884-85). As the road passes right across the Travancore hills its con¬ 
struction involved enormous labour, time and money. The first section 
took nearly 8 years and the second 13 years to finish, the two together 
costing nearly 4 lakhs of rupees. 

This road passes through the villages of Vazhur, Kanjirapalli, Munda- 
kayam and Peennade in Travancore and from Gudalur the line has been 
extended by the British Government, to Ammayanayakanur via Kumili, 
Kambam and Periakulam. All the rivers and streams except the Periyar 
have been bridged, the most important being that at Mundakayam. There 
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are Travellers’ bangalows at Vazhur, Mundakayam, on the road to 
Peruvantanam village, the Periyar crossing, and the Gudalur Tavalam. 

These are the main lines of communication. The other subsidiary 
roads are:— 

1. Nedumangad to Shorlacode, 39 miles. 

2. Anaud to Kullar and thence to Ponmudi, 22J miles. 

3. Pappanamcode to Cottur, 18 miles. 

4. Nagercoil to Balamore, * 23§ miles. 

5. Shorlacode to Aramboly, 15J miles. 

6. Nagercoil to Cape Comorin, 11§ miles. 

7. Nagercoil to Colachel, * 13f miles. 

8. Kuzhittura to Tengapatnam, 6*~ miles. 

9. Martandam to Colasegaram and Myloney, 17J miles. 

10. Colachel to Eraviputhoorcaday, 8| miles via Karingal. 

11. Thuckalay to Thadicarenconem via Shorlacode, 14£ miles. 

12. Monday-market to Poothankaday via Karingal, 11J miles. 

13. Ayur to Kullattupuzha, 16£ miles. 

14. Pattanapuram to Konniyur, 11 miles. 

15. Konniyur to Ranni, 14 miles. 

16. Kumbala to Kozhanchery, 10 miles. 

17. Kaipathur to Pattanarntitta, 4 miles. 

18. Elankolum to Kaipathur, 7 miles. 

19. Sastamkotta to 8th mile Kayangulam-Punalur road, 10 miles. 

20. Sastamkotta to Pattakadavu, 4 miles. 

21. Adur to Sastamkotta, 10 miles. 

22. Quilon to Madatura, 35$ miles. 

23. Perumpavur to Alwaye, 10 miles. 

24. Muvattupuzha to western frontier, 16£ miles. 

25. Muvattupuzha to Todupuzha, 12 miles. 

26. Ettumanur to Lalam, 10£ miles. 

27. Changanchery to Vazhur, 19 miles. 

Besides the above there is the High range Bridge path from Kota- 
mangalam to Muhnar, 58£ miles, the northern outlet road from Munnar 
to Chinnar 40 miles now being improved into a cart road, and the 
road from Munnar to Bodimettu bridle path 21 miles. These last are 
exclusively used by the planters. The outlet road which is now nearing 
completion is being constructed by the Kannan Devan Hills Produce 

* T. 13. at Thailicareuconora X T. B. at Colachel. 
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Company Ltd., under a special agreement with His Highness’ Government 
who have promised to contribute 4J lakhs of rupees for the same. 

Town roads and lighting. Nearly 100 miles of roads traverse 
the various parts of the Capital alone, while for the other towns of Nager- 
coil, Quilon* Alleppey and Kottayam there are only 5, 20, 18J and llj 
miles of roads respectively. It is only the town and village roads that 
are supplied with light. The lighting at the Capital is under the 
management of the Public Works Department. The mofussil stations 
are in charge of the Town Improvement Committees corresponding to 
the municipalities of British India but without the power of levying 
any municipal cesses, while the village road lighting is looked after by the 
Sanitary Department. The Trivandrum Town gets the largest share 
of the amount spent upon street lighting maintained by Government. 
All the main roads and the streets within the Fort arc supplied with 
lamp-posts and lighted, a portion of which is lit up by gas. The gas light 
is now supplied from the Museum outer gate through the main road 
and the streets round the'Palace and Pagoda. But there are still several 
portions especially the streets outside the Fort that have not yet received 
any share of the Government outlay. 

Water communication. The canal and backwater system of 
Travancorc has already been described in Chapter I in sufficient detail. 
There is uninterrupted water communication from Trivandrum to Trichur 
and Shoranore for a distance of 191 miles. 

The total length of canals and backwaters maintained for navigation 
purposes exclusive of the navigable rivers which require no maintenance 
is 147 miles and the cost of their maintenance comes to nearly Ks. 150 
per mile. The Travellers’ bangalows along the backwater-route are at 
Quilon, Ayiramtengu, Karumadi and Alleppey; and there are choultries at 
Varkala, Paravur, Kadinangulam, Asramam in Quilon, Ampalapuzha and 
Vaikam. 

We have already noted that the Victoria Ananta Martandan Canal 
was started in July 1800 but that after a time it had to be abandoned 
though considerable sums of money had been spent upon it. This was a 
grand scheme for connecting Trivandrum with the Cape and thus extend¬ 
ing the water communication to the extreme south of the country. The 
section first undertaken was only a short link of that communication. 
The commencement was made by His Highness near Mundakad or Cola- 
chel and by 1039 M. e. (1863-64) the actual length completed was 
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17 J miles including 2J miles of natural lakes or reservoirs met with in the 
line. A section of the line of 10 miles between Puvar and Tengapatnam 
was completed and opened in February 1864 a. d. A formidable barrier 
had to be overcome at Midalam, 32 miles south of Trivandrum, a series of 
rocky cliffs which were removed by blasting operations of a very expensive 
kind and the line was extended as far as Colachel about 1867 with the 
exception of an aqueduct by which the stream of the Allienjie Nullat was 
to be passed over. A further section was also commenced to extend the 
canal as far as Karichal but it was resolved to suspend this work until the 
more important Varkala barrier canal was fairly started. 

Sir Madava Row wrote:— 

“ It is to be regretted that the necessity arose for suspending the extension 
of the Southern canal towards the capital, after clearing the line and making some 
progress in blasting an excavation. The Wurkullay junction canal was certainly 
entitled to prior attention, but it would have been more satisfactory if provision 
could have been made for simultaneously carrying on both the works. But it 
seems that it could not be made at the time. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
Chief Engineer will be in a position to resume ere long the work suspended. Two 
short and comparatively easy links of canal, with a short road between, have only 
to be supplied to connect the southern canal with the Trivandrum and the 
Northern system of water communication, extending up to the railway from 
Madras to Beypur, and to increase the traffic immensely. The longer this is 
delayed, the longer will be the postponement oL‘ the full development of the utility 
of the canal already made at a very heavy outlay.” * 

But since then no attempt has been made to revive the project and 
realise the benefits originally contemplated. Perhaps the numerous 
roads that have been constructed throughout the length and breadth of 
the country make the extension of the canal superfluous. Quite recently 
however the extension of the canal from Trivandrum to Tiruvallam has 
been undertaken and the work nearly finished, the object of the extension 
being primarily to stcure an unfailing supply of water to the canal which 
at times gets scarce to the inconvenience of traffic. 

To facilitate the safe passage of boats, lights are provided at con¬ 
venient distances in the backwaters and canals, especially at the dangerous 
passages near the bars of rivers and in the crossings of big rivers which 
during the winter season flow in full flood. In this connection should be 
referred to what are called “ Munro lights” put up in the large backwaters 
to perpetuate the memory of that distinguished Dewan Resident Colonel 
Munro, to whose administration the country owes a great deal. Of these 
the lights at Arecad and Pullum are the most conspicuous. They consist 
of a wrought iron tower, 25 feet high, illuminated by 3 lamps with reflectors 

* Administration Report of Travancore for 1045 m. e. (1869—70). 
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capable of being seen at a distance of 7 miles—lighting the way across the 
backwaters between Alleppey and Kottayam and from Cochin to each of 
these places. They were completed in 1054 m. e. (1878-79 A. d.) 

Railway extension into Travancore. The Tinnevelly- 
Quilon Railway. Though the introduction of the Railway into Travancore 
was first proposed by the Madras Government in 1873, the matter was 
taken up for serious consideration by His Highness the Maharajah only 
after his return from Calcutta in 1876. Mr Barton the Chief Engineer of 
the Travancore State, who was consulted on the point drew up a memo¬ 
randum proposing a line to run west from Koilpatti through the Chittar 
valley entering the Travancore territory near Shencottah and thence to 
Trivandrum with a branch line to Quilon. The S. I. R. Company were 
inclined to make a survey of the Southern route via the Aramboly pass 
to Trivandrum, but as the balance of opinion was in favour of the Northern 
route, they obtained permission to survey that as well. Meantime the 
question of a broad gauge railway from Shoranore to the British port of 
Cochin which had been proposed about 1879 excited much controversy 
and Sir Madava Row suggested to the Government of Madras in an elabo¬ 
rate memorandum that a metre gauge Railway from Shoranore and another 
from Trivandrum towards the South Indian Railway would be more bene¬ 
ficial to the two Native States and the British Government. Dew an 
Ramiengar disapproved of this route and suggested that a line from Koil¬ 
patti to Quilon through Shencottah would be the one most advantageous. 
Mr. Puckle, the then Collector of Tinnevelly, also concurred with him in 
this view. In spite of several proposals and counter-proposals this view 
ultimately prevailed. 

About the close of 1881 the Consulting Engineer for Railways issued 
instructions to the Chief Engineer of the S. I. R. for a trial survey 
and section of a line from Tinnevelly via Tenkasi and the Aryan- 
kavu pass to Quilon and to Trivandrum. Mr. Logan the Chief Engineer 
of the S. I. R. at once set to work and made a reconnaisance over the 
southern route from Trivandrum through the Aramboly pass. The preli¬ 
minary trial survey and the section of the line by the northern route was 
completed by the end of April 1882. He issued a preliminary report in 
which he discussed the merits and demerits of the two routes and held 
that the Southern route which would work along a well cultivated 
and populous belt of country would be cheaper and more beneficial than 
the northern one. Early in 1883, he presented a further report of esti¬ 
mates and drawings which were forwarded to the Resident for obtaining 
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the view of the Travancore Government on the following points: — 

(1) Whether His Highness’ Government desire the construction 
of an extension of the S. I. R. into Travancore; 

(2) If so, which of the two routes surveyed meets with approval; 
and 

(3) What arrangements commend themselves to the Travancore 
Government for securing the construction of the line approved. 

The Travancore Government replied that they would have the Rail¬ 
way extended to their territories through the northern by private enter 
prise. 

In his memorandum dated 13th August 1883, Dewan Ramiengar was 
strongly in favour of the northern route and was of opinion that it would 
open up the interior of the country and better promote its commercial in¬ 
terests whilst the trade in the southern route was only of a local character 
and not capable of much development since Trivandrum was no important 
commercial centre. 

The Madras Government approved of the northern route and 
ordered the S. I. R. Company to take action and submit definite proposals 
for the consideration of both the Governments. A careful survey was 
held and the total estimate amounted to nearly a crore of rupees for a 
distance of 100 miles. The Travancore Government deputed the execu¬ 
tive Engineer, Quilon Division, to explore the country from Quilon to 
Shencottah and to find if an easier and less expensive line could be made 
with special reference to Quilon disregarding any consideration for Tri¬ 
vandrum. By certain alterations in the line he found it possible to cut 
down the estimate by 6 lakhs. The Dewan in forwarding the reports and 
estimates of the Chief Engineer reiterated his preference for the northern 
route in the commercial interests of the State. The Chief Engineer of the 
South Indian Railway to whom the matter was referred again wrote 
in favour of the southern route and prepared a comparative revised 
estimate based on the alterations proposed by the Travancore Govern¬ 
ment of which the following is a summary :— 

Miles. Cost. 

Northern route—Tinnevelly to Quilon 106 Rs. 9,315,623 

Southern route—Tinnevelly to Trivandrum 89 5,670,138 

„ „ —Trivandrum to Quilon 44 „ 3,158.578 

There was thus nearly a difference of 5 lakhs of Rupees between the 
2 lines, in spite of the additional 27 miles traversed by the southern line. 
The Consulting Engineer also was of opinion that the southern line which 
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WfiiS'the cheaper to make would be doubly advantageous in as much as it 
would serve both Trivandrum and Quilon. But though the facts and 
figures were on the side of Mr. Logan the weight of Travancore official 
opinion was against him. In their Order, the Madras Government 
intimated that the final selection of the route lay solely with the 
Travancore Government and that His Excellency the Governor in 
Council would be prepared to recommend to the Government of India, 
when the decision has been arrived at, for the construction of the por¬ 
tion of the line within British territory concurrently with the portion lying 
within Travancore. In accordance with this Order the papers were for¬ 
warded to the Travancore Government and Dewan Ramiengar in his 
exhaustive reply ,dated ‘26th October 1886, decided that the Tinnevelly— 
Quilon route via the Aryankavu pass on the new line proposed by the 
Travancore Government should be the one adopted. The Government of 
India and the Secretary of State were all in favour of the Southern route, 
but still the Travancore Government persisted in having the Northern 
route opened. Considerable correspondence passed between the Travan¬ 
core Government and the S. L. R. Company regarding the scheme but 
negotiations fell through as the Company would not undertake the 
construction without the necessary capital from the Travancore Govern¬ 
ment. 

The matter was again taken up in 1895 and practical steps towards 
the construction of the line made in 1898 when the Madras Government 
ordered a resurvey of the Ghaut section and the Government of India 
sanctioned Rs. 13,000 and placed the services of Theodore Michell, Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, at the disposal of the S. 1. R. Company to take charge of 
the survey and construction of the line. Sanction was received from the 
Secretary of State for India in 1899 to commence work at once and the Go¬ 
vernment of India granted an allotment of Rs. 7,00,000 for construction work 
in the British section. The Travancore Government also advanced 17 
lakhs as soon as the Company had raised debentures on the guarantee of the 
Government of India—a guarantee which the State had under-written in 
respect to the cost of the portion of the line passing through Travancore. 
The work was pushed on without any further delay. 

Of*the total length of the line, 108*27 miles, 50*33 miles are in 
British territory and 57*94 in Travancore. By September 1900 the survey 
Work of the whole route was finished and construction begun. Through 
communication from Quilon to Tinnevelly was opened on the 20th Novem¬ 
ber, 1904. The original estimate for the line was Rs. 101,62,018 for 103*83 
miles, but this had increased considerably the latest estimate being 
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Rs. 157,71,766 for 108*27 miles, Rs. 45,06,129 for the British section and 
Rs. 112,65,637 for the Native State section of 57*94 miles. The increase 
is explained to be due to various unavoidable causes. 

The railway runs over a difficult track and the work done on the Ghaut 
section is pronounced to be exceptionally good. There are altogether five 
tunnels all of which go through very hard granatoid gneiss. The longest 
tunnel is 2800 ft. in length. From Quilon station a sliding has been made 
to the backwater near the Residency so that the Railway may be in direct 
communication with the traffic on the backwaters. 

The following is an abstract of the contract entered into between the 
S. I. R. Company on the one hand and the Travancore State and the Govern, 
ment of India on the other for the construction and working of the line:— 
The Company was unable to raise up loans at 2J per cent. So the Secretary 
of State for India authorised it to increase the interest to 3J per cent, the 
rate which was found absolutely necessary for raising debentures. The 
total interest on the capital raised was to be divided in proportion to the 
actual expenditure incurred on the British and the Travancore sections 
of the line and the sterling figures were to be converted into Indian cur¬ 
rency at Rs. 15 per pound, the interest being payable from the State 
revenue during the construction of the line. 

The following is the amount of interest paid on debenture bonds raised 
for the construction of the State section of the line for the last four 
years:— 

Year. Rs. as ps. 

1077 m. e. (1901-02) 58,013— 0—0 

1078 m. e. (1902-03) ... 234,122— 0—0 

1079 M. e. (1903-04) ... 241,504 —15 — 4 

1080 m. e. (1904-05) ... 278,157 —10 — 1 

The Company had constructed the whole line including the rolling 
stock at the cost price and had undertaken to work it on completion at the 
same rate of expenses as obtains on the whole system, the cost of main¬ 
tenance for two years opening to be debited to the capital. Any surplus pro¬ 
fits obtained by working the line on the above conditions would after de¬ 
ducting the share payable to the Company be divided between the Go¬ 
vernment of India and the Travancore State in proportion to the lengths 
of the sections of the line in their respective territories and to bear any 
loss that may result in proportion to capitals invested on the construction 
of their respective' sections. As regards the terms of purchase, the 
Government of India reserves to itself the option of purchasing the entire 
line at the end of 21 years, and thereafter at intervals of 10 years on 12 
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months* notice, the purchase price being 25 times the yearly average net 
earnings not including rebate payments of the 3 years preceding the pur¬ 
chase, with a maximum price of 120 and a minimum price of 100 per cent, 
of cost price on a rupee basis. In the event of its being decided to 
exercise this right, the Government of India would offer to the Travancore 
State the option of purchasing the section of the line within its own 
territory, that Government and Travancore State each bearing a share of 
the total purchase price of the whole line proportionate to the capital cost 
of its own section. Should the State effect this purchase a choice between 
the two following courses would be given to it. 

(a) It may work its own portion as an independent line or have it 
worked for it by the present line on its own responsibility and risk; or 

(b) That the two sections may be worked by the Government of India 
as a single line, the net earnings thereof being divided in equal shares, 
and the Government of India (the proprietor of the best paying section of 
the branch) guaranteeing to the State out of that Government’s share of 
net earnings of the Branch Bail way such an amount as will make up the 
State’s share to 3 per cent, upon its outlay on the purchases of its section.” 

Mr. Theo. Michell observed that though the Southern route was the 
cheaper to make, still it was probable that the Northern might better 
develop the traffic of Northern and Central Travancore according to 
Dewan Bamiengar’s contention. 

The Cochin Shoranore Bailway. On the 20th of February 
1879 the Besident Mr. Hannyngton forwarded to the Travancore Govern¬ 
ment copy of a letter from Messrs. Aspinwall and Company inviting their 
views upon the following points:— 

(1) Whether they would permit a railway to pass through their terri¬ 
tories ; 

(2) Whether they would give the land required; and if so on what 
terms; and 

(3) Whether they would become shareholders. 

There was a demi-official letter from the Besident also to the same 
effect. In reply to this, permission was given, the required land was 
promised and the Travancore Government undertook to invest in shares 
worth about 2 lakhs of rupees beyond the value of the land which was 
also to be paid in shares. Next the question of raising capital by State 
guarantee was moved and it was proposed that Cochin should pay 2 per 
cent., Travancore 1 per cent., and the British Government 1 per cent. 
The Travancore Government readily acceded to this proposal. The matter 
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was left to lie over for another year when the British Resident Mr. 
Macgregor said that the Madras Government were prepared to guarantee 
only £ per cent, and proposed that Cochin should guarantee 2 per cent, 
and Travancore 1J per cent, and added that considering the interests at 
stake and the advantages that they would reap, the Travancore Govern¬ 
ment should be prepared even to guarantee half of the per cent. The 
Dewan in a long memorandum replied that the interest of Travancore in 
the proposed line was too small even to justify the promised 1 per cent 1 , 
and that they were already concerting measures to open up Kailway com¬ 
munication between Quilon, Trivandrum and Koilpatti, which if made 
would facilitate and develop their trade much better than the C-ochin- 
Shoranore line in question. Further, as with the native traders and pro¬ 
ducers speed was not so much a desideratum as cheapness of transit, an 
improved system of water communication would bo better appreciated 
than an expensive broad gauge railway. 

As the Kesident still persisted, the Travancore Government finally 
agreed to guarantee 1£ per cent, on a capital restricted to U 550,000 or 1J 
per cent, on such capital as might be required, for 15 years. Next the 
Kesident in forwarding a G. 0. from the Madras Government requested 
to know if the Travancore Sirkar had any objection to hypothecate to the 
British Government an amount of Government securities calculated to 
yield an interest sufficient to cover the liabilities, about Ks. 1)9,000, per 
annum. After some hesitation the Travancore Government resolved to 
hypothecate Promissory notes for 15 lakhs of rupees. Each year’s pay¬ 
ment was to be made when it was due and on failure it was to be made 
good from the securities. 

Travancore was saved from the situation by the timely interference 
of Sir Madava Kow who, in an exhaustive memorandum to the Madras 
Government, pointed out that the broad gauge railway would not suf¬ 
ficiently pay and proposed that a metre gauge railway should be opened 
from Shoranore to Trichur and another from Tinnevelly to Trivandrum 
and that Travancore should in fairness be relieved of all obligation to 
guarantee for the Cochin—Shoranore railway, the main object of which 
was to connect a British Railway with a British port. As a result of 
this able contention, the Madras Government, in their Order dated June 
1881, expressed their willingness to relieve Travancore of ^ per cent, 
of her guarantee by reducing the total rate of interest to 3.J per cent, of 
which the British and Cochin Governments would guarantee per cent, 
and Travancore 1 per cent., which was what she undertook before the 
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project was submitted to Government. At the same time it was stated 
that Cochin, notwithstanding her greater benefits, would be called upon 
to pay only Es. .50,000 while Travancore which had a larger income 
should pay her full share of Es. 99,000. 

The Travancore Government expressed their disapproval and stated 
that as before agreed they were willing to guarantee for 12 years the 
liabilities which had now become reduced to Es. 43,750 owing to the 
reduction of interest to 3J per cent, from 4 per cent, or if the guarantee 
should be for 15 years the annual liabilities would become Es. 35,000. 

Eeference was again made to the Travancore Government for their 
consent to a slight modification in the terms of the liability so as to 
guarantee 1 per cent, for 15 years on the actual capital spent in the 
construction of the line within a maximum sum of Es. 60,00,000 (£. 550,000) 
subject to the condition that the liability so undertaken should not exceed 
Es. 35,000 per annum. The Travancore Government agreed to this pro¬ 
posal and the papers were forwarded to the Government of India for 
sanction. Tn the meantime the question of the extension of the South 
Indian Eailway to the State has been mooted and Travancore regretted 
having taken part in the Cochin—Shoranore line in which her interestB 
were only very remote and insignificant. Fortunately for Travancore, the 
scheme fell through as it did not obtain the sanction of the Secretary of 
State for India. The project lingered on till 1885 when it was finally 
shelved as the Travancore Government refused to grant the concessions or 
even to take shares. The question was next taken up in 1898 by the Cochin 
Government which resolved to construct a metre gauge railway out of 
State funds. The preliminary survey and plans were soon got ready and 
in October 1899 the Travancore Government were requested to make 
the necessary arrangements to assume the lands within the State required 
for the purpose and make them over to the Madras Eailway authorities 
who undertook to construct the Eailway line on behalf of the Cochin 
Sirkar. A special Officer invested with the powers of a Dewan Peishcar 
uuder the Land Acquisition Eegulation was at once deputed for the pur¬ 
pose and a declaration of cession of power and jurisdiction of all kinds over 
the lands so acquired w T as also executed by His Highness the Maharajah 
in the form prescribed by the Government of India and submitted to the 
Government. His Highness the Maharajah’s Government also agreed to 
the usual charges on account of the Police on railways, viz., 3/10 of the 
charges to be defrayed by the two States, Travancore and Cochin, in pro¬ 
portion to their respective mileage therein. 
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This Bailway was opened for goods traffic on the 2nd June 1902 and 
for all kinds of traffic on the 16th July 1902. The length of the line pass¬ 
ing through Travancore territory is 18 miles. Special arrangements have 
been made with the approval of the British Government for the pro¬ 
tection of the customs revenue of the State by establishing custom houses 
at Angamalai, Alwaye and Edapally, the three stations in Travancore 
through which the line passes. 

Ports. We have already dealt in detail with ports and shipping 
facilities in Chapter I. The sea-board of Travancore contains as many as 
18 ports of which the principal ones are those of Alleppey, Quilon and 
Colachel, for each of which there is a Master Attendant. 


The port of Alleppey was opened by Bajah Kesava Das during the 
reign of Bama Varma (1758-1798) and it has now attained to the 
position of the premier port in Travancore on account of the fine har¬ 
bourage it offers to vessels even during rough weather. The wonderful 
smooth water anchorages in the vicinity of Alleppey render it capable of 
sheltering ships of any size with all the advantages that the people 
of Madras and Colombo have obtained artificially by laying out an enor¬ 
mous sum of money. Alleppey has a lighthouse and pier constructed 
at a heavy cost and in order to meet their maintenance charges a small toll 
is levied by Government on all ships visiting the port. A Begulation for 
the levy of port dues was passed in 1860 and rules were enacted for the 
boat service in 1874. The original pier was completely destroyed in the 
cyclone at the end of May 1879 and sanction was immediately accorded to 
the construction of an iron screw pile pier, which was completed about 
the middle of 1881. There is also a small line of railway connecting the 
pier with the town which is chiefly of service to the Government in carry¬ 
ing tobacco and salt from the pier to their respective bankshalls. 

Quilon is the central port of Travancore. The survey of the road¬ 
stead was undertaken and completed by Mr. Ehode, Commercial Agent, 
in 1054 M. E., (1878—79) and he considered the general results satisfactory 
as all vessels, especially steamers, could approach and anchor very close to 
the shore. There are a flagstaff and live buoys put up to mark the 
dangerous rocks in the vicinity. Buies for boat service were framed and 
passed in the same year. 

Steamers first commenced to call at the Colachel port only in 1872, 
when a Master Attendant was appointed by Government, though the 
port has been famous as a safe harbourage from very ancient times. A 
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survey of the port was also made in that year and the necessary rules for 
guiding boat-service were enacted in the year following. 

Satrams or wayside inns. Besides the Travellers’ bangalows 
which are mainly intended for European and other such travellers, there are 
29 inns for the convenience of native passengers, built at convenient 
points on the main lines of communications. 

They are at:— 


Tovala. 

Ottakkal. 

Ozhuginasery. 

Ad ur. 

Cape Comorin. 

Erumakuzhi. 

Thakalay. 

M ar uthurkulangara. 

Kuzhitturai. 

Klappana (Pallikavu). 

Neyyattinkara. 

Pallatturithi. 

Trivandrum. 

Vaikam. 

Pallode. 

Pambadi. 

Madatturakani. 

Kanjirapalli. 

Kulattupuzha. 

Mundakayam. 

Varkala. 

Peer made. 

Elamvalloor. 

-Chottupara. 

Kottarakara. 

Kuttattukulam. 

Punalur. 

Muvattupuzha. 

Edaman. 



Oottupurahs or charitable feeding institutions. These 
institutions are 45 in number inclusive of the three conjee houses. The 
chief of them is at the capital. The others are distributed at convenient 
distances on the line of the road commencing from Aram holy in the South 
and ending at Parur in the North. Fuller information with regard to 
these institutions is given in chapter XIX, Administration. 

Conveyances. In the matter of conveyances other than boats, 
Travancore is still very poor. The people till about 50 years ago used 
the most primitive form of conveyances. The country itself does not boast 
of good and clean kept cattle, which not being indigenous have to be 
brought from the adjacent British districts; nor w T ere there many lines of 
communication fit for cart traffic, much of the trade and traffic of the 
country being carried by means of water communication, the rest by 
means of laden bullocks and cooly porterage, the roads used being only 
foot tracks not allowing any carriages to pass through. 

Since the opening of roads for easy and free communication the 
means of conveyance have greatly improved. Spring carriages have 
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taken the place of the old Tomjons and a large number of country carts 
are met with in all parts of the State. Horse carriages such as phaetons, 
broughams, victorias, landaus, &c,, have ceased to be rare at least in the 
towns. 

Recently, bicycles and even motor cars have been introduced. 

Before the introduction of Bailway the transit carts were largely 
used by travellers to South Travancore and Tinnevelly. 

Country boats play a very great part in the commercial development 
of the country, in as much as 45 per cent, of the entire external trade 
is being carried on by the backwater route. 

Boats ply at all periods of the day from one part of the country to 
another. The baggage boats are generally larger than the ordinary 
passenger canoes. An ordinary boat is poled by two persons working 
by turns; in some cases two and even three work at the same time. 
The well-to-do travel in cabin boats. These are propelled by oars worked 
by ten to sixteen men. 

Thu Government also maintain a small transit boat service mainly 
for the carriage of the heavy Anchal mails and also for passenger traffic. 
But it is not popular and the people always prefer to travel in private 
canoes which afford them greater convenience at a less cost. * From Quilon 
to Alleppey and thence to Cochin there is a steam launch service, main¬ 
tained by a private firm of merchants, which is becoming increasingly 
popular. With the extension of the Railway to Quilon the necessity for 
extending the steam communication to Trivandrum has become very 
pressing. 

Rates of charges for conveyances. The following rates have 
been fixed by Government with regard to each kind of conveyance, and 
are in force for Governriient purposes :— 

Cabin boat hire per day .Re. 1 

Boat hire 1st class ... ... ... ... fs. 3 (7as.) 

„ 2nd .„ 2£(5£as.) 

3rd .„ 2 (4£as.) 

» 4th ... ... ... ... » 1J (3Jas.) 

Carriage hire per mile .. § (ljas.) 

Bower’s charge „ . ch. J (3 ps.) 

* The charge for a single passenger from Trivandrum to Parur i. e., for 144 mileg 
fs. or 15 as, and it takes nearly 3 days to finish the journey. The Sirkar transit Stations 
areTrivandrum, Chirayiukil, Varkala, Paravur, Quilon, Chavara, Klapana, Ampalapuzha 
AUeppcy, Vaikam, Arukutti, Ernakulam and Parur. r * 
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Cooly hire per mile . ... ch. ^ (4£ps.) 

Mena or palankeen „ . „ 1 (6 ps.) 

Post Offices. Postal communication was first introduced in Travan- 
core in 1857 and at Alleppey was opened the earliest Post Office. The 
Trivandrum Office was opened only in 1863 that of Quilon in 1804 and 
that at Nagercoil in 1865. Travancore is for postal purposes constituted 
a separate Division under the charge of a Superintendent and under him 
there are two Inspectors in charge of the Trivandrum and Kottayam sub¬ 
divisions respectively. Besides the Trivandrum Head Office, there are 29* 
Sub-offices, besides 58 Branch Offices and two Experimental Branch 
Offices in Travancore, thus running into severe competition witli the Anchal 
or local post. About 1882 at the instance of the Post Master General, 
Madras, a Postal treaty appears to have been concluded between Travancore 
and the British Government tentatively for one year with a view to bring 
the Anchal system to fuller reciprocity of action with tin? Imperial Post, 
but nothing more is traceable from the records. 

Anchal. There are 150 Anchal Offices in the State and 185 letter¬ 
boxes. The Anchal rates of postage are decidedly less than the corres¬ 
ponding postal rates and greater facilities are enjoyed by the people. 

Telegraphs. In 1863 the Government of India resolved upon connect¬ 
ing Cochin with Tuticorin through the Travancore territory by telegraphic 
communication and the Travancore Government readily permitted the line 
to pass through the State and also intimated that they had no objection 
to the British Government keeping the line passing through Travancore in 
their own hands equally with that through their own territories. In the 
course of a year the line was ready as far as Trivandrum and telegraph 
offices were opened first at Alleppey, then at Quilon and lastly at Trivan¬ 
drum. The office at Nagercoil was the next to be opened in April 1S65, 
but at the instance of the Director-General of Telegraphs the British 
Government insisted that before opening the office at Nagercoil, the 
Travancore Government should guarantee to pay annually the excess of 
any of the working expenses of the office over t he actual receipts from 
messages, the amount of which to be duly communicated to the Sirkar, 
to which the latter assented considering the facilities and convenience 

# Alleppey, Alwuye, Anjengo, Attungal, Cbangauachery, Clialai Bazaar, Colnehel, 
Colaseg aram, Kallar, Kalthurutty. Kayangulam, Kottar, Kottamkava, Kottayam, Mm tamtam, 
Mavelikara, Muvattupuzha, Nagercoil, Neyattinkara, Barur, Pecrmade, I’uliyara, Punalur, 
Quilon, Shoncottab, Shertallay, Tonmala, Thuckalay and Tiruvalla. 
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that would result both to the public and the Government. 

For nearly ten years there were only the four offices above mentioned 
but they entailed considerable losses to the British Government and 
about 1873 they proposed to close all the offices in the State and dis¬ 
mantle the line unless the Travancore Government guaranteed the loss 
resulting on their working, and the Sirkar eventually guaranteed a sum 
of Rs. 5000 annually on these four offices. This guarantee ceased to be 
enforced from 188(5 as the offices had by that time become self-support¬ 
ing. In 1874 there was a proposal to remove the Nagercoil office to 
Colachel as the former was a heavy charge upon the Sirkar paying only a 
small proportion of its expenses and this little was paid mostly by mes¬ 
sages from Colachel which was then a port of rising consequence and a port 
of call for the British Indian Steam Navigation Company’s vessels. But this 
proposal was not sanctioned by the Government of India as it involved 
the construction of a double line of wire about 8 miles in length at a pro¬ 
bable cost of lbs. 5000 which they were not prepared to undertake. The 
Travancore Government, however, offered to meet this initial outlay and 
steps were taken to get the Government of India’s sanction, but as the 
estimate had increased to Rs. 7000 the idea had to be abandoned by the 
Sirkar. 

The next Telegraph office to be opened was at Kayankulam in Travan¬ 
core. About 1888 sanction was obtained from the Government of India for 
constructing a line to Kottayam and establishing an office there, but as 
usual they demanded guarantee for a net revenue of Rs. 1100 per annum 
from the despatch of telegrams from Kottayam as the line had to be 
taken from Alleppey across the backwater which was a costly work. On this 
having been agreed to, the British Government consented to open at the 
same time a branch office at Colachel without a guarantee. The two 
offices were opened in 1889. The guarantee for the line to Kottayam was 
dispensed with on April 1898. 

The Kottayam Peermadc line was next undertaken and the Peer- 
made office was opened in April 1894. The State guarantee for this line 
was Rs. 1800 per annum of which the planters, as the persons most bene¬ 
fited, undertook to defray a third. This guarantee continued up to the 
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end of March 1899, when it was dispensed with. 

The following is a list of Telegraph Offices in Travancore at the end 
of the year 1905 :— 

Trivandrum—a second class office under a Telegraph Master. 

Alleppey \ 

Quilon 

Kayankulam are second class combined offices. 

Chalai Bazaar j 
(Trivandrum) j 

Kottayam 

Parur 

Peermade 

Changanachery 

Tiruvalla * ate third class combined offices. 

Attungal 

Mavelikara 

Kanjirapalli 

Puliyara 

Thuckalay ' 

Martandam 

Colachel r are special third class combined offices. 

Nagercoil 

Neyyattinkara , 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Arts and Industries. 


“ Life without industry is guilt, and industry without art is brutality .but beautiful 

art can only be produced by people who have beautiful things about them, and leisure to 
look at them.” 

Ruskin. 

“ The hours when the mind is absorbed by beauty are the only hours when we really 
live, so that the longer we can stay among these things so much the more is snatched from 
inevitable Time. These are the only hours that are not wasted- these hours that absorb the 
Soul and fill it with beauty. ” 

Jefferies. 

Introduction. The arts and manufactures of India which from 
time immemorial have brought to this land fame and wealth from far off 
regions have remained the wonder and admiration of the world to this 
day. Whatever might have been the origin and whatever the uses of the 
traditionary arts and industries of India and their place in the industrial 
and economic life of her people, there can be no maimer of doubt that 
history has given its impartial verdict in favour of their superlative beauty 
and excellence of workmanship. Western scholars have not failed to note 
this fact from a comparative study of the history of India with that of 
other countries and have given to the world the results of their obser¬ 
vation in terms of sympathy and genuine admiration. In speaking of the 
Indian arts and manufactures Sir. W. W. Hunter observes:— 

“ In architecture, in fabrics of cotton and silk, in goldsmith’s work and 
jewellery, the people of India were then unsurpassed.” * 

Dr. Buist, Editor of the Bombay Times , speaking of the history of 
Indian industry says in his Notes on India :— 

“ The carving of its wood work, the patterns, colours and texture of its 
carpets, shawls and scarfs, admired for centuries, have, since the Great Fair of 
the world, been set forth as patterns for the most skilled artificers of Europe to 
imitate. From the looms of Dacca went forth those wonderful tissues that 
adorned the noblest beauties of the Court of Augustus Caesar, bearing in the 
eternal city the same designation sixteen centuries ago as that by which cotton 
is still known in India; and the abundance of Boman coin and relics up to our 
time occasionally exhumed, yet preserve traces of the early commercial con¬ 
nection between the two most wonderful nations in the world—those of the 
Caesars and the Moguls.” 

Again, Martin in his Indian Empire says:— 

“ The gossamer muslins of Dacca, the beautiful shawls of Cashmere and the 
brocaded silks of Delhi adorned the proudest beauties at the courts of the Caesars, 

# Thu Indian Empire—W. W. Hunter, p. 698. 
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when the barbarians of Britain were painted savages. Embossed and filigree 
metals, elaborate carvings in ivory, ebony and sandal wood; brilliant dyed 
chintzes, diamonds, uniquely-set pearls and precious stones, embroidered 
Velvets and carpets; highly wrought steel, excellent porcelain, and perfect naval 
architecture—were for ages the admiration of civilised mankind, and before 
London was known in history, India was the richest trading mark of the 
earth.” * 


This capacity for artistic excellence which has continued to exist 
more or less is not confined to any particular locality, but is to be found 
everywhere in India. The indigenous industries are carried on all over the 
continent. In every village until quite recently all the traditional indus¬ 
tries were found thriving. The village community of India was a body 
corporate in which the artisans played an important part. The whole 
community was provided for; every man in it had his ordered place and 
profession. It was the stronghold of the traditional arts and industries. 
The occupations were hereditary and all persons following the same pro¬ 
fessions in course of time crystallised into the several castes. When the 
arts and industries passed out of the village, the caste system still afforded 
the best defence against the encroachment of foreign fashions. By its tena¬ 
city and exclusiveness the caste system has preserved the artisan classes 
from contamination and degeneracy, and the experience of ages gained in 
doing the same kind of work from father to son in an endless chain of suc¬ 
cession, has stamped a hereditary capacity for artistic work in our artisan 
classes. So much so that “the mere touch of their fingers trained for 
3000 years to the same manipulations is sufficient to transform what¬ 
ever foreign work is placed for imitation in their hands, ‘ into something 
rich and strange ’ and characteristically Indian. ” * 

The Indian caste has secured this wonderful result. As Mr. Sidney 
Low remarks in his Vision of India :— 

“ The caste provides every man with his place, his career, his occupation, his 
circle of friends. It makes him, at the outset, a member of a corporate body; 
it protects him through life from the canker of social jealousy and unfulfilled 
aspiration; it ensures him companionship and a sense of community with 
others in like oase with himself. The caste organisation is to the Hindu his Club, 
his Trade Union, his Benefit Society, his Philanthropic Society. There are no 
work houses in India, and none are as yet needed. The obligation to provide 
for kinsfolk and friends in distress is universally acknowledged; nor can it l>e 
questioned that this is due to that recognition of the strength of family ties, and 
of the bonds created by association, and common pursuits which is fostered 
by the caste principle. An Indian without caste, as things stand at present, it 
is not quite easy to imagine.” 


* Martin’s Indian Empire, Vol. I, p. 508. 

* The Industrial Arts of India—Birdwood, p. 130. 
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Though the indigenous industries were thus fostered and sustained, 
it was chiefly through the encouragement given by the ruling princes and 
chiefs and the cultivated tastes of the common people that the arts of 
India were brought to perfection. The rulers always maintained in their 
palaces skilled workmen from every part of India, and even during the 
rule of the Mahomedan conquerors court patronage was not wanting. Of 
the large number of skilled workmen in the court of Akbar were many 
“jewellers, inlayers in gold, silver, crystal, and carnelian; damascene 
workers, chiefly for ornamenting arms ; enamellers; plain workers in gold 

and silver, and pierced workers; embossers; .makers of gold and silver 

lace. stone engravers, and lapidiaries; and other artists.” t Every 

native ruler entertained a larger number of excellent master-workmen 
in his palace. They had their salary and daily rations for their lives 
from the exchequer and were provided with the materials for their work. 
It was under such a court patronage that the arts and industries grew 
and attained a high degree of perfection. As was justly remarked by 
Coleridge, “ the darkest despotisms on the Continent have done more for 
the growth and elevation of the fine arts than the English Government. 
A great musical composer in Germany and Italy is a great man in society 
and a real dignity and rank are conceded to him. Sc it is with a sculp¬ 
tor, or painter, or architect. . In this country, there is no 

general reverence for the fine arts; and the sordid spirit of a money- 
amassing philosophy would meet any proposition for the fostering of art, in 
a genial and extended sense, with the commercial maxim —Laissez faire" I 

Since the advent of the European nations there came a change over 
the country; and when the country passed under British rule the 
overwhelming importation of European manufactures which followed in 
their wake worked immense ruin on the hereditary native craftsmen. 
Under the British rule which secures the freest exercise of individual 
energy and initiative, the restraints imposed by caste exclusiveness be¬ 
came considerably relaxed to the marked detriment of those handicrafts, 
the perfection of which depended on the hereditary processes and skill. 
The foreign rulerg of India patronised the European manufactures even 
at the expense- of native industries. The native rulers and nobles also 
imitated the! 'tulinjg' class in their tastes and filled their palaces and mansions 
“withflaming,Brussels carpets, with Tottenham-Court furniture, with 
cheap Italian mosaics, with French oleographs, with Austrian lustres and 
with German tissues and cheap brocade.” The village artisans, neglected 


f The Industrial Arts of India—Birdwood. p. 141—142 
% 8. T. Coleridge’s Table Talk, P. 122. 1894 Edition. 
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by the rating classes and chiefs and nobles and unable to hold their own 
Ag&itt&t the fierce and merciless competition of the Western manufacturers, 
were forced to abandon their hereditary occupations and turn to agricul- 
WtfO mass together in hundreds and thousands in squalid and insanitary 
Surroundings to assist in the manufacture of goods with the aid of machin¬ 
ery recently imported into India. 

The evil that has been brought to bear upon the traditionary arts and 
intelligence of the artisan classes of India by the introduction of machinery, 
id pathetically deplored by Dr. Birdwood in the following words:— 

" But of late years these handicraftsmen, for the sake of whose works the 
whole World bas been ceaselessly pouring its bullion for 3,000 years into India, 
and who, for all the marvellous tissues and embroidery they have wrought, have 
polluted no rivers, deformed no pleasing prospects, nor poisoned any air; whose 
skill and individuality the training of countless generations lias developed to the 
highest perfection; these hereditary handicraftsmen are being everywhere 
gathered from their democratic village communities in hundreds and thousands 
into the colossal mills of Bombay, to drudge in gangs, for tempting wages, at 
manufacturing piece goods, in competition with Manchester, in the production of 
Which they are no more intellectually and morally concerned than the grinder of 
a barrel organ in the tunes turned out from it. I do not mean to depreciate tho 
proper functions of machines in modern civilisation, but machinery should be tho 
servant and never the master of men. It cannot minister to the beauty and 
pleasure of life, it can only be the slave of life’s drudgery; and it should be kept 
rigorously in its place, in India as well as England. ” 

In summarising the causes of the decline of industry in India 
Mr. James Mill in his History of India speaks of the unfair competition 
that brought about such a decline in cotton and silk goods. He says:— 

"It was stated in evidence that the cotton and silk goods of India up to 
this period (1813) could be sold for a profit in the English market at a price from 
60 to 60 per cent, lower than those fabricated in England. It consequently be¬ 
came necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 and 80 per cent, on their 
value, or by positive prohibition. Had this not been the case, the mills of Man¬ 
chester and Paisley would have been stopped at the onset and coaid scarcely 
have been set in motion even by the power of steam. They were created by the 
sacrifice of the Indian manufacturers. Had India been independent, she would 
have retaliated. This act of self-defence was not permitted her. British goods 
were forced on her without paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer 
employed the arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a 
competitor with whom he could not have contended on equal terms.” 

To which Sir W. Hunter adds:— 

,4 Mtay circumstances conspired to injure the Indian industry. In the last 
•entury, England excluded Indian cotton fabrics rot by fiscal duties, but by ab¬ 
solute prohibition. A change of fashion in the West Indies, on the abolition of 
slavery, took away the best customer left to India. Then came cheapness of 
production in Lancashire, due to improvements in machinery. Lastly, tho high 
pftoe of taw Cotton during the American War, however beneficial to the 

• Industrial Arts of India— Birdwood. Page 136. 
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cultivators, fairly broke down the local wea ring trade in the cotton-growing 
tracts. ... ... The far-famed muslins of Dacca and of Ami are now well-nigh 

lost specialities. * The finer fabrics of cotton which from Surat at the beginning 
of the century were exported to the value of Rs. 360,000 a year dropped to the 

paltry sum of Rs. 6,332 in 1874. On the one hand, the downfall of the 

native courts deprived the skilled workman of his chief market; while on the 
other the English capitalist has enlisted in his service forces of nature against 
which the village artisans in vain try to compete. The tide of circumstance has 
compelled the Indian weaver to exchange his loom for the plough, and has 
crushed many of the minor handicrafts.” f 

“ One of the chief causes ”, said Sir Thomas Munro nearly a century 
ago, “ which precluded the extension of the consumption of European 
articles in India is, I am afraid, the excellence of their own manufactures.” 
Matters to-day have assumed a different aspect altogether. 

Mr. Glyn Barlow, M. a., writes in his Industrial India : — 

“ In yonder street the village weavers are working at their trestles, labor¬ 
iously stretching the warp which will afterwards be transferred to the primitive 
looms. The weavers work for a pittance—scarcely enough to keep body and 
soul together; and yet, although the labour is so cheap and although the cotton 
grows, perhaps, in neighbouring fields, yon village damsel at the well is draped 
in Manchester cloth ! Why should this be ? Mainly because the weavers are 
behind the times.” 

Again, he says:— 

° It is in the cities—where crowds of educated men are gathered together, 
where the standard of living is far higher than in the fields, where skilled labour 
can be had and can be developed, and where the houses and the shops and the 
very streets are blatant with the productions of foreign enterprise—that enlighten¬ 
ed citizens should be resolved to play their part.... ... ... The 

lamp by his side was made in Germany, the chimney was made in 
Austria, the oil was produced in Russia, and the match with which the lamp was 
lit was made in Sweden or in Japan. The clock that ticks on the shelf was 
made in America, and the watch that ticks in his pocket was made at Geneva. 
The ink in his inkstand was made in London, the nib in the penholder was made 
at Birmingham, and the pencil in his pocket was made in Bavaria. The broad 
cloth of the coat on his back was made in Yorkshire, and the socks on his feet 
were made in Germany. The scissors with which his wife has just cut out a 
petticoat were made at Sheffield—if not in Germany, the cotton cloth was 
made at Manchester, so is the thread with which she is sewing it, while the 
needle was made at Birmingham, and the silk of the jacket that she is wearing 

was made in Prance. . The list is in no way complete, 

but it is long enongh for a reminder of India’s dependence.” 

He might ^have added with grim satire that the liquor which he 
drinks a$d the cigars which he smokes, the scent which he puts on his 
handkerchief, the razor with which he shaves himself are all foreign- 


* “ The value of Dacca muslins ” says Sir William Lee Warner “ exported in 1787 was 80 
lakhs; but in 1818 it had fallen to less than 4 lakhs.” 

f The Indian Empire—W, W. Hunter. Pages 598-600. 
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made goods. He concludes:— 

“ We will consider one more example. Suppose the reader should be pass¬ 
ing a school at a time when the small scholars are trooping out, each perhaps 
with his whole library in his hand—a first reader, a primer of Arithmetic, a 
primer of Geography, a slate, and a six-pie ruled manuscript book for his exercise 
at home—and suppose the reader should stop one of the small scholars on his 
way and examine the exercise-book, it is almost certain that he would find the 
words * made in Austria * inscribed on the front page. Surely it is quite ano¬ 
malous that, with India’s resources such as they are, it should be possible for a 
European country to send out paper exercise-books for the use of school-going 
population in India. Exercise-books may be small things in their way; but, 
bound as they are in gay wrappers, with the anomaly of a picture of the Emperor 
of India for the crest and the words ‘ made in Austria ’ for the motto, they are 
ubiquitous reminders that the paper industry in India is not what it might be. 
... ... ... If it is profitable to import things into India, it should 

be still more profitable, under truly economic conditions, to manufacture them 
in India itself.” * 

There can be no question that machinery will eventually kill some of 
our handicrafts, but there are others to which manual labour is best 
suited, and these will thrive and bring up a contented and fairly prosper¬ 
ous class of artisans if they are sufficiently patronised by the higher and 
middle classes. Attempts are being made to resuscitate the lost arts, and 
“ the history of the past 50 years in industries affords no ground for des¬ 
pondency but on the contrary is full of hope and encouragement for the 
future.” t Such is the present state of industry in India, Travancore not 
excepted. 

That Travancore has long been famous for the excellent workman¬ 
ship of her artisans may be gathered from the following extract from a 
letter addressed to His Highness the late Maharajah by Colonel H. P. 
Hawkes, President of the Madras Committee of the London Exhibition of 
1886:— 

“ We all feel that the best and most striking exhibits will come from 
Travancore. Your ivory carving is beyond doubt the best in all India. Your 
jewelry is approached by none that l have over <*een and I have been collecting 
patterns myself for years. The steel work inlaid with gold is peculiarly interest¬ 
ing as a South Indian Art and judging from the photograph Your Highness is 
good enough to send me your wood-carving must be very fine. In the museum 
are some specimens of embossed and perforated brass caskets in the same style 
as the splendid gold one Your Highness was good enough to send. These are 
very artistic and good. ” 

Such excellence as Mr. Hawkes notes has been due to the great 
encouragement the skilled workmen have invariably received from the 
rulers of the land. 

# Glyn Barlow’s Industrial India Pages 86-101 
fMr- R. C. Dutt’s Economic History of Tndia, 
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The kings and nobles still continue to patronise to some extent the 
old and indigenous workmanship and their tastes have not been corrupted 
by the example of the European goods imported to India, The people 
still continue, no doubt, to lead only a simple and peaceful life. Though 
the Western manufactures are pouring in and materially replacing the 
hand-made goods on account of their cheapness, yet taste for really good 
and superior workmanship still continues to influence the middle 
and upper classes. Indeed in respect of fine arts the patronage 
extended by the sovereigns has enabled Travancore to hold its own 
against the rest of India. The occupants of the throne have as a rule 
been personages of great learning and culture, and not a few of them have 
themselves been votaries of the arts they developed and patronised. 

The presence of these favourable circumstances enables us to take a 
more hopeful view of the future of the Arts and Industries of Travancore. 

Travancore Music. General remarks. Music according to 
Herbert Spencer is the finest of the Fine Arts. He defines it as the ideal* 
ised language of the feelings and also as the exaggeration of the natural 
language of the emotions. Music, says another great authority, is a 
universal language conveying the feelings and sentiments of a man in 
a remarkably effective manner to the hearts of all. Of the astonish¬ 
ing power which music is believed by the ancients to have had, 
not only over gods and men, but also over animals and inanimate 
things, Hindu legends like those of most ancient nations are redolent. 
Music was held in great esteem in ancient India, and even so early as the 
Vedic times it seems to have been cultivated as an art. As one of the 
fine arts it received special patronage through successive Hindu dynasties 
and was practised and cultivated by Pandits, princes and princesses and 
by the well-to-do householders. Religion bound up as it is with every* 
thing in India naturally exercised a most powerful influence upon m ari e 
as upon other arts. “ I know hardly any festivity in the country ", said 
the late Justice Sir T. Muthuswamy Aiyar, “ domestic or nation a l in 
which an important part is not assigned to music. ” Its use in the temples 
and other religious institutions and on festive occasions is universal in 
India. The gods are said to have revelled in the music of the Sama Veda. 

Indian music flourished during the sway of the Hindu rulers. It 
sank into a stationary state under the Mahomedan dynasties, and owing 
to the never ending strife between petty princes, music like other arts 

Note. Mr. T. Lakshmana PilJai, b. A has helped me with information on the subject 
of music, himself bein^f u musical composer of taste and ability. 
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decayed through want of encouragement. Happily for South India, the 
country was less under Mahomedan influence than the o«her parts of India 
and suffered less from internal commotions. The development of music 
was therefore not much retarded. It was owing to this circ umstan ce that 
tiie school of music of Southern India known as the Carnatic School 
came into existence and attained to a high degree of excellence and 
elaborateness. 

The most important centre of musical activity in Southern India 
was Tanjore, where skilled musicians from all parts of India found a warm 
reception and ready encouragement at the hands of the Hindu Rajahs 
there. The result was that there sprang up a school of talented musi¬ 
cians, the best of whom was the famous Tyagaraja whose compositions are 
still looked upon as having reached the high-water-mark of South Indian 
music, likely to be remembered as long as Hindu music lasts. Musical 
light radiated from this centre and illumined all the surrounding regions. 
According to Mr. Day, a great authority on South Indian Music, Travan- 
core owes to the influence of Tanjore much of its excellence in music and 
other fine arts. One Kannayya Bhagavatar, a pupil of the great Tyaga¬ 
raja, lived many years in Travancore, and through him and his pupil 
Raghupati Bhagavatar attached to His Highness the Maharajah’s palace, 
Tyagaraja’s compositions became popular in this State. His songs are 
sung in the palace and in the bazaars, in the temple and the street. 
There is no musician entitled to the name who does not sing the great 
Tyagaraja’s Kritis, and no girl in the kingdom, Brahmin or Sudra, who 
does not know some of his songs. They have taken a firm hold on the 
people’s fancy even at this extreme south of the Peninsula. Such is the 
spell of the born artist. 

Tyagaraja. That great man Tyagaraja was born a hundred and 
thirty years ago at Tiruvalur in a respectable Telugu Brahmin family, 
Pressed by family calamities, his lather was obliged to quit Tiruvalur 
and change his residence to Tiruvadi, where with his wife and children 
he lived to the end of his life. Tyagaraja too lived and died there. 
This Tiruvadi is a beautiful and interesting little town on the banks of 
the Cauvery separated from Tanjore by a distance of only six miles. It 
was once the sanitarium of the Rajahs of Tanjore, and, being the chief 
residence of South Indian scholars and a seat of Sanskrit learning, men 
from different parts of the country flocked to it. Tyagaraja’s music 
gladdened his father’s heart, and when he died he blessed his son 
Saying, “ God will bless you to become a great poet and songster and 
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thereby become famous all over the world.” Tyagaraja took lessons on 
music early in life from one Jenti Venkataramaiya, a famous Bhagavatar 
of the place. Thereafter a travelling Sanyasin initiated him into the 
seorets of the Bama-mantram which he recited 960 million times in 
eleven years, and it is said that he was inspired by the Divine Narada into 
the secrets of heavenly music. Tyagaraja married in his twentyfifth year, 
and five years later his father died. When his brothers pressed for a parti¬ 
tion of the family property, he gave up all except an image of Rama seated 
at his coronation ceremony which was long owned by the family. His bro¬ 
thers were delighted at this offer, took him at his word, gave the image and 
parted with him. He became an ardent devotee singing only in honour 
of God, never in praise of man. Saraboji the then king of Tanjore offered 
30,000 Rupees’ lands, rent free, to any one who would compose a Kirtanam 
in praise of him. Tyagaraja knew of this and composed a Kirtanam in 
honour of God praying to be spared the sin of singing the praises of 
mortal man. One night as he was singing, he saw the king appearing 
there too in disguise and immediately stopped singing. The king felt 
ashamed and went his own way. In his sixtieth year Tyagaraja started 
on a tour of pilgrimage and visited Chidambaram, Conjeevaram, Tirupati, 
Kalahasti, Tiruvattiyur and other places of sanctity. Returning home, 
Tyagaraja relinquished the world and became a Sanyasin. He died 
in 1842 in the eighty-second year of his age. In all, he composed 
10,000 songs; of these only 1,000 are now extant and available, and of 
these only 200 are now sung by the ordinary Bhagavatars. His composi¬ 
tions were in Telugu, a language which lends itself to music. 

Schools of music and musicians in Travancore. The school 
of music in vogue in Travancore is the Carnatic. The Hindustani 
school has also been practised, but it has not taken a deep root 
here. It is now enjoyed only as a rarity. The names of Padmanabha 
Gosawi, Sulaiman Sahib and Halavati, all Hindustani musicians of note* 
are nearly forgotten. Besides these two systems, there is yet a third 
system known as soupanam. It is an indigenous style of music peculiar to 
Malabar and Travancore at present and is apparently a trace of the once 
prevalent Dravidian music. The soupanam is, however, confined to the 
temples in the country parts. The words Inniva, Puraneer and others 
applied to tunes which are foreign to Aryan music indicate clearly that 
the tunes to which they refer formed part of the aboriginal Dravidian 
style of music; for the word Inniva is still to be found in ancient Tamil 
.devotional works, such as Tevaram and Tiruvachagam. The nam es of 
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some Travancore musical instruments, such as Chenda, Kidupidi , Mlavu , 
(Buzhavu), Udukka, Kombu and Nednmkuzlial are purely Dravidian 
words. These show that the origin of Travancore music is Dravidian. 
Hindu music has from time immemorial been patronised by the sovereigns of 
Travancore and has formed part of the curriculum of religious ceremonies 
performed in temples especially those under State management. Court 
musicians have also flourished and the opportunities have been offered 
them for studying and preserving the famed compositions of old. The 
names of many musicians who adorned the court of Rama Varma 
Kulasekhara Perumal Maharajah who reigned between 1829 and 1847 
are still remembered. That illustrious Maharajah himself was a great 
musician and composer. He was in fact the father of mordern music in 
Travancore and in the words of His Highness the late Maharajah “ his 
reign was the Augustan Era of Travancore. ” Not only were local musi¬ 
cians encouraged by His Highness, but talented foreigners from Palghat^ 
Tanjore and other places were invited to his court and liberally patronised. 
His Highness the penultimate Maharajah (Ayilliam Tirunal) was another 
great musician and scholar and patronised music and the other fine arts 
with genuine enthusiasm. The most celebrated musicians of the day such 
as Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar andRaghavaier were pets at his court and 
received liberal encouragement. This gave a great impetus to the develop¬ 
ment ot music, His Highness the late Maharajah and His Highness the 
present Maharajah being connoisseurs and liberal patrons of the art. 

The names of Vadivelu Nattuvan, Kannayya Bhagvatar and Para- 
meswara Bhagavatar, all foreigners who adorned the court'of Travancore, 
readily suggest themselves to the student of music and evoke his 
admiration. To these may be added the names of two local musicians 
of great talent, viz. , Govinda Marar and Raghavaier. The for¬ 
mer was a native of Ramamangalam in the Taluq of Muvattupuzha 
He is generally known as Shatkala Govinda Marar or Govinda Swami, and 
the surname “Shatkala” testifies to his ability to sing Pallavis adapted to 
six Kalas or modes of time—an accomplishment which few musicians 
possess. He had personally met the great musician and composer of 
Tanjore Tyagaraja, and won golden opinions from him. Tyagaraja 
who knew no rival, is said to have composed his famous song “ Entliaro 
mahanubhavalu ” in commemoration of his meeting this Travancore mu¬ 
sician. 

Raghavaier was a native of South Travancore and latterly lived at 
Haripad, his wife’s house. He spent a long time outside Travancore es¬ 
pecially at Coimbatore, and hence he was known as Coimbatore Raghavier. 
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He was a daring and original genius who stamped the classical style of 
musio with the impress of his own individuality. His style has been adopted 
by many eminent musicians after him. It was noted for its boldness, 
fertility and sublimity. He is said to have won in a contest with his rival 
Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar, one of the greatest of South Indian musicians 
and unquestionably the best of his day. His Highness the late Ayilliam 
Tirunal, great as a musician and still greater as a musical critic, went into 
raptures over Raghavaier’s singing which has hardly been equalled since. 

It would be unjust to omit from the list of local musical cele¬ 
brities the name of Kalyana Krishna Aiyar recently deceased, a great adept 
on the Verna. Travancore can still point to some good musicians, 
players on the Veena and Violin, due undoubtedly to the liberal patronage 
and support of our Maharajahs. 

There were a few musical composers in Travancore whose names and 
compositions have come down to us, and the place of honour among them 
certainly belongs to Kama Varma 1 Swati Tirunal Maharajah al¬ 
ready referred to. His Highness’ works comprise all kinds of musical 
compositions in diverse ragas or tunes, and are dispersed over 
several languages such as Sanskrit, Malayalam, Telugu, Hindustani 
and Kanarese. One great merit in his compositions is the copious 
insertion of choice Swaraksharas. It is not too much to say that 
but for the influence which he exercised on the musicians of his day and 
which his name and works still continue to exercise, the history of music 
in Travancore would have been a very poor one. Himself a poet of a high 
order, His Highness threw his heart and soul into music, and hundreds of 
his compositions are still sung by the people both in and out of Tra¬ 
vancore. 

Eravi Varman Tampi, the poet of whom mention has been made in 
a previous chapter, was another composer of the time; but his compo¬ 
sitions were chiefly imitations of his great Royal contemporary. 

Kshirabdi Sastrial is the author of some compositions which are ad¬ 
mired, and deservedly so, for their Vedantic import, but they are not 
consider^ of high musical value. 

smaller scale Parameswara Bhagavatar, Nilakanttt Bw irai , 
Gargjptfe Bhagavatar and Ponnayya Nattuvan were also composers. 
Parameswara Bhagavatar has composed some elaborate Vamanu and 
Kirtanams which though not popular owing to their extreme involution 
and complexity are nevertheless valuable land marks in the musical chart. 
Borne of the compositions of these musicians are sung to-day even n n tnidtr 
Travancore. 
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The late Kunjaru Tampuran of Mavelifeara was acknowledged to be 
by far one of the best players on the Swarabit in South India, 

The most honoured name among modern Travancore vocal singers is 
that of the late Parameswara Bhagavatar. His musicial talents elicited 
the admiration of Swati Tirunal Maharajah even when he was in his teens. 
He became a court musician and continued to be one till his death 
which occurred about his eightieth year. He was the soul that animated 
all the other minor musicians of his time, and his name is still esteemed 
not only in Travancore but throughout the Madras Presidency. He 
possessed an exceedingly sweet and mellifluous voice and was a great 
master of the science as well as the art of music. The penultimate 
Maharajah Ayilliam Tirunal said of him, that his voice was extraordinarily 
sweet and of great power of range and modulation. That master 
musician and genius Raghavaier is reported to have been a pupil of 
Parameswara Bhagavatar. 

After Raghavaier’s days Raghupati Bhagavatar, a disciple of Kannayya 
Bhagavatar, was an eminent vocal singer. It was chiefly through him 
that Tyagaraja’s compositions were popularised in Travancore. 

Before Baghavaier and Parameswara Bhagavatar the greatest 
masters of vocal music were Govinda Marar and Vadivelu Nattuvan both 
contemporaries of the great Tyagaraja. The former has already been re¬ 
ferred to. Vadivelu, a native of Tanjore, was a court musician of ffwati 
Tirunal Maharajah. He was a man of very high musical attainments 
and is said to have visited Tyagaraja in his native place by command of 
His Highness, and his singing is said to have been much appreciated 
and admired by Tyagaraja. Among Boyal singers may be mentioned 
the penultimate Maharajah Ayilliam Tirunal and the late First Prince 
Martanda Varma, b. a. H. H, the present Maha Bajah and the late 
Vishakham Tirunal are great connoisseurs in the art. 

Indian and European music—a comparison. Of the two 
styles of singing now in vogue in South India, viz., Desikam and Carnata - 
kwn, Travancore music corresponds to the latter. The Carnataka style 
is the more primitive and less advanced in point of complexity. The 
Desika represents the more complex and refined style which has grown 
out of the intercommunion of South Indian with North Indian music 
The indigenous system, i. e., Carnataka style not differing from Indian 
music in general, a comparison of the indigenous with the European 
music would exhibit the very same peculiarities as those which exist 
between the latter and European music. In the words of the late Justice 


Yol. ill 
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J3ir ,T. M^thus^amy Aiyar, “ The dominant ,f&ctpr in. the Efindu pj[8|kem is 
melody and that in. the European system is hanppny. JlaiJipQ^y $paee 
from the agreeable concord of simultaneous notes,, whereas melody pro¬ 
duced under the Hindu system by the, combination of succ/essjye notpjs 
into a relation of harmony/* 

The late Maharajah noted the distinction bptweenthe twp ^y?teipp 
in the following words:— 

§ “ In the Hindu system there are half notes, quarter notes, and minute and 
delicate shades, as in a painting by a master artist. The vocalist pr the instru¬ 
mentalist under the Hindu system often glides over a whole or half gamut 
backward or forward in one unbroken easy flow. In the European music there 
is no such thing as a system of Ragas or Raginas, whereas a Hindu, wbp 
an elementary knowledge of music, will at once recognise the Ragum which the 
artist sings and a single misplaced note jars on his ear. The artist, though 
bound to adhere to the particular Ragum and its rudimentary gamut, is still 
at liberty so to manipulate them as to produce many varieties of melody/* 

Another point in which the Hindu system of music can claim equality 
with and even superiority over European music is in the production of 
arcs or fusion of two or more notes called Gamakas . 

The curves or arcs are features which were only recently developed 
in European music, but they have been familiar to the Hindu musician 
from a very remqte time. Ten varieties of Gamakas are described in 
treatises on music and their melody when interspersed here and there bpth 
in instrumental and vocal music is most fascinating. 

There is another noteworthy mark of distinction as regards time or 
Talcim . European musicians are content with simple modes of time 
while Hindus use many minute and complicated varieties or modes of 
time, some very difficult to follow and extremely attenuated. 

Musical instruction. There is no school or college where Hindu 
music is regularly and exclusively taught in Travancore. But most of 
the leading musicians are private tutors. Girls in well-to-do families 
are also taught vocal and instrumental music in thpir homes by specialists 
engaged for the purpose. Violin is the mpst popular instrument, but 
Veena is a ,high class instrument of music and is also taught in naany of 
th^ferpacular girls* schools in the State; music and singing afp taught 
generally to all the girls above the infant classes. Even in mixed Schools 
where bpys and girls are taught together, this is done to a limited patent. 
But the instruction given is of a very elementary character, tu Efts >High- 
pesr the ^aha Rajah*# College and High Sphoql for Girls .pystepaatic in¬ 
struction is given in English music, but pnly very few of the Indian girls 

seem to tafeg advantage of it. In ovipv to mpvom the mwml 
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instruction and afford better facilities 1 for the pupils to learn European 
mudicja lady musical teacher has been recently appointed in the Girls’ 
College. There appears to be a growing desire for regular musical 
teaching in the girls’ schools, but so far as the boys are concerned they 
have to attach themselves to one or other of the musicians as private 
apprentices for a period, if they are disposed to learn music. Music ought 
to be taught to all school-going boys ahd girls. 

Musical Instruments. The common percussion instruments of 
TraV&hcore are the Mritanga, Gajjali, Dolak, UduJcka , Chenda , Timila, 
Idakka, Takil (Tavil ), Gata vadyavi and a few others. 

The chief wind instruments are the Nagaswara , Nedumkuzhal , Ka~ 
runkuzhal , Murali , Pullankuzhal , Sruti , Pambu Nagaswaram, Mukha 
Veena and Kombu . 

The chief stringed instruments are Veena, Tambur, Sarangi, Swarabit 
and Violin . 

The Chenda, Udukku, Timila and Idakka, are peculiar to Malabar and 
Travancore. 

Fainting. “ Painting” it has been well said, “ is the inter¬ 
mediate somewhat between a thought and a thing. The history of 
painting in Travancore is the history of the revolution that has 
been recently effected in India in that branch of the fine arts 
through the labours of western artists, an advance which has been 
kept up here by the genius of local talent and the traditions in 
that branch of fine art recording achievements from remote ages in the past. 

That painting had reached a high state of* excellence in India is clear 
from the old Sanskrit poets and dramatists, but the date of the high-water 
mark of that excellence or when it fell off is not easy to make out now. 
In Kalidasa’s ‘Sakuntala’, Dushyanta paints the picture of his banished 
Queen. It is thus described. 

Enter Chaturika hurriedly, with a picture in her ltamh 
Chaturika. 

Sere is the Queen’s portrait. (dhows the picture) 

Mathavya. 

Excellent, my dear friend, excellent! 

The imitation of nature is perfect, 

Sanumati. (aside) 

A most artistic performance! I admire the King's skill, and could almost 
believe that Sakoontala herself was before me. 
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Mathavya. 

Tell me,—I see three female figures drawn on the canvas, and all of them 
beautiful; which of the three is Her Majesty Sakoontala ? 

* * * 

King. 

Which should you imagine to be intended for her? 

Mathavya. 

She who is leaning, apparently a little tired, against the stem of that 
mango-tree, the tender leaves of which glitter with the water she has poured 
upon them. Her arms are gracefully extended ; her face is some-what flushed 
with the heat; and a few flowers have escaped from her hair, which has become 
unfastened, and hangs in loose tresses about her neck. That must be the Queen 
Sakoontala, and the others, I presume, are her two attendants. 

* * * 


Mathavya. (to the king) 
Tell us, I pray, what else remains to be painted. 


Sanumati. (aside.) 


He longs, no doubt, to delineate some favourite spot where my dear 
Sakoontala delighted to ramble. 


You shall hear— 


King. 


I wish to see the Malini pourtrayed, 

Its tranquil course by banks of sand impeded ; 
Upon the brink a pair of swans: beyond, 

The hills adjacent to Himalaya, 

Studded with deer; and, near the spreading shade 
Of some large tree, where ’mid the branches hang 
The hermits’ vests of bark, a tender doe, 
Kubbing its downy forehead on the horn 
Of a black antelope, should be depicted. 

* * * 


[King. 

My dear Mathavya, there is still a part of Sakoontala's dress which 
I purposed to draw, but find I have omitted. 

Mathavya. 

What is that ? 

Sanumati. (aside). 

Something suitable, I suppose, to the simple attire of a young and beauti¬ 
ful girl dwelling in a forest. 

V King. 

A sweet Sirisha blossom should be twined 
Behind her ear, its perfumed crest depending 
Towards her cheek; and, resting on her bosom, 

A lotus-fibre necklace, soft and bright 

As an autumnal moonbeam, should be traced. * 


♦ Sakuntala or The Lost Ring-translated by Sir Monisr Williams M. A.. Act VI. pp. 172-177 
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This scene from Sakuntala bears evidence to the high place which 
painting held in Kalidasa’s time. He flourished in the first century before 
Christ. Alexander Von Humboldt says that Kalidasa was a contemporary 
of Virgil and Horace. This fact then means that painting was a highly 
developed art 1950 years ago. 

That the chief object of painting in Kalidasa’s time was to depict the 
beautiful and to enrapture the popular mind is evident from the following 
simile from his Sakuntala. 

King. 

1 will describe her, my dear friend, in a few words. 

Man’s all-wise Maker, wishing to create 
A faultless form, whose matchless symmetry 
Should far transcend Creation’s choicest works, 

Did call together by his mighty will, 

And garner up in his eternal mind, 

A bright assemblage of all lovely things: 

And then, as in a picture, fashion them 
Into one perfect and ideal form. 

Such the divine, the wondrous prototype, 

Whence her fair shape was moulded into being.” * 

In recent years archaeologists have rendered valuable services in this 
direction, chief among whom may be mentioned the name of Mr. Fergusson 
who has given full descriptions of the valuable paintings in the Caves of 
Ajanta. 

He says that the characteristic of these cavesjs that they still possess 
their paintings in a state of tolerable completeness. From the fragments 
that exist, there is very little doubt that all the Buddhist caves were 
originally adorned with paintings, but in nine caves out of ten these have 
perished, either from the effects of the atmosphere, which in that climate 
is most destructive, or from wanton damage done by ignorant men. 
These pictures not only show the excellence to which the Indians reached 
in this branch of the fine arts, but present a more vivid picture of the 
feelings and aspirations of the Buddhists during their period of great ex¬ 
tension in India than we can obtain from any other source. 

In about half the Ajanta caves there are no remains of painting, and 
in those that are unfinished there perhaps never was any ; but in about 
thirteen of them fragments of greater or less extent still exist, and most of 
these were no doubt originally covered with paintings. It is only, however, 
in about seven caves that the fragments left are large or of special 

* Sakuntala or The Lost Ring-translated by Sir Monier Williams, m. a, Act II. Page 46. 
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These paintings belong to the sixth and seventh centuries; and'the 
earlier ones may possibly date even as far babk ae the second—in the time 
of* then Andhrabhritya kings, the great patrons of Buddhism in Uie first 
three centuries of our era. 

The scenes represented are generally from the legendary history of 
Buddha and the jatakas , the visit of Asita to the infant Buddha, the tempt¬ 
ation of Buddha by Mara and his forces, Buddhist miracles, the Jataka of 
king Sibi, Indra and Sachi, court scenes, legends of the Nagas, hunting 
scenes, battle pieces, &c. Few of these pictures have ever yet been identified, 
because no visitor has had the time to spare on the spot and the books at 
hand to refer to, in order to determine which story each represents. 

A close study of these paintings will open out a vista of knowledge of 
the life of ancient India, its kings and queens, men and women, maids and 
slaves, Bhikshus and monks, their dress and Jewels, their processions, 
festivities and recreations, all treasures of patient culture and civilisation 
of bygone ages. Of these works of art Dr. Birdwood writes:— 

“ They am quite equal in merit to the paintings of the same age in Europe, 
and have a strange resemblance in many ways to the almost contemporary fres¬ 
coes of the catacombs at Rome. ” * 

Of the evil influence of the Puranas on Indian art, Dr. Birdwood 
says:— 

“ The mythology of the Puranas is not an essential element in Hindu art/ 
which, however, it has profoundly influenced. It lends itself happily enough to 
decorative art; but has had a fatal effect in blighting the growth of true pictorial 
andf plastic art in India. The monstrous shapes of the Puranic deities are un¬ 
suitable for the higher forms of artistic representation; and this is possibly why 
sculpture and painting are unknown, as fine arts, in India. Where the Indian 
artist is left free from the trammels of the Puranic mythology he has frequently 
shewn an instinctive capacity for fine art. The ancient Buddhist sculptures of 
Sanchi, Bharhut, and Amravati display no mean skill, and some of the scenes 
from,Buddha’s life, in which he is represented in purely human shapC Withbfit 
anjr ritualistic disfigurement, are of great beauty. Many also of the more popular 
soenes of the Ramanyana and Mahabharata, such as the marriage and 
honey moon of Rama and Sita, and Krishna’s courtship of Radha and Rukmini, 
are free from the instrusion of the Puranic gods, and the comriiCn bazaar 
paintings of them often approach the ideal expression of true pictorial art. ” 

Thf^|iad been, however, subsequent revivals of painting under the 
patrdli&ge 6f Hindu kings and Mahomedan emperors, but none of them 
had been of a lasting nature. Painting thrived in the court of Akbar, who 
patronised the fine arts by munificent gifts, but owing to the general unrest 
that followed in subsequent reigns, especially after the death of Aurangazeb, 


* The Industrial Arts of India—Birdwood. Page 228. 
t Ibid. Page 126. 
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it saw no other revival till the English conquest, and no painting of any real 
worthihaflicome into existence. Under the English rule, however, which 
ias .imparted'peace and knowledge to the millions of India, painting like 
all other arts has begun its course on truly rational lines. Travancore in 
.^(SO^tbern-mq^t eorner of India which has picked up this opportunity 
fqr the development ,of her arts has taken the lead, at least, in one pf 
those.arts the development of which alone measures the true progress 
pf a peqple. Travancore has produced several painters of merit. It 
has had its Royal votaries too of the fine arts for some long time past. 
The people as a whole have a natural taste for fine arts. 

We have no remnants of old painting on a large scale * except those 
on ,the walls and towers of temples and palaces which are only of recent 
date, i 

The recent Census of 1901 gave 919 as the number of painters for 
this little State. There are several families in Travancore distinguished 
for excellence in the art of painting. One such family is that of the Koil 
Tampurans at Kilimanur. Mr. Ravi Varma Koil Tampuran the well-known 
Travancore artist is the present head of this family. His uncle and grand¬ 
uncle were leading lights in their days. 

The first impetus to painting on modern lines in Travancore was 
given by the talented Maharajah Swati Tirunal (1829-47 A. D.) who 
invited to his court along with other men of culture one Alagri Naidu, a 
native of Madura, considered to be the best painter of the day in 
India. A European artist too who visited the court about this time has 
left a painting of a Durbar on the presentation of a Royal autograph letter 
to His Highness, which now adorns the picture gallery of the Museum at 
Trivandrum. The picture is an excellent memento of the occasion. The 
Naidu from Madura trained young Raja Raja Varma of Kilimanur 
(artist’s uncle) in the art of painting, in which the latter soon excelled his 
tutor. He became an adept and was largely patronised by the Maharajah. 
He trained a large number of pupils, dedicating himself wholly to the ar?t 
of painting. The present artist Mr. Ravi Varma owes his early training 
•to his uncle. It is scarcely necessary to add that Mr. Ravi Varma’s 

* “ In the palace of Trivandrum there are miniature paintings of the ancestors of His 

Highness the Maharajah as far back as the early part of the last century, which have all the 
appe^ppo qf being the works of native artists. ” Fine Arts in India, Part II. Painting—Lord 
Namier. 

J The paintings on the walls of the inner temple of Sri Padmanabhaswamy’s pagoda, 
w^iich were executed in purely native style are still fresh with colours and can be copied with 
advantage for preservation. They are perhaps the latost record of indigenous painting of the 
kbd&t sort on a somewhat large soale, being representations of sccnos from the great Indian 
$piQ8, fche Bhagavpta and other Puranas, 
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achievements have brought honour to himself and credit to the State. 
His name stands foremost among the artists of Southern India. His 
works have awakened a genuine interest throughout the length and breadth 
of the continent. 

Painting in oil colours was unknown in Travancore, and Mr. Ravi 
Varma is indebted for this attainment to the visit of one Theodore Jenson, 
an English portrait painter, to Travancore. This was a turn in Mr. Ravi 
Varma’s life and from this period it may be said his real art career com¬ 
menced. After a long course of experiment and perseverance he painted a 
picture of a Nayar lady at her toilette for the Fine Arts Exhibition at 
Madras in 1874. This won him the Governor’s gold medal. He had a 
powerful rival in one Ramaswamy Naidu of Madura Naicks, a protege of 
His Highness the late Maharajah, then Heir-Apparent to the throne. 
It was generally admitted that Mr. Ravi Varma excelled in fancy 
pictures while Ramaswamy Naidu’s special genius lay in portrait painting. 

The first classical subject Mr. Ravi Varma painted was Sakuntala’s 
love letter to King Dushyanta in 1878, which won the Governor’s gold 
medal in the Madras Exhibition of that year and was purchased by the 
Duke of Buckingham, the then Governor. The next year he had the honour 
of painting a life size portrait of the Duke from life for the Government 
House. At the suggestion of the late Maharajah he painted Sita’s 
ordeal of banishment by Rama, which was a picture true to life, and which 
led to Mr. Ravi Varma’s reputation as a painter of Indian Puranic or 
mythological subjects. The same picture led to the artist’s being invited 
to Baroda by the young Gaekwar, where he stayed for four months and 
painted several portraits. Mr. Ravi Varma’s name as a painter was now 
well established and his services were much in requisition everywhere. 

In 1890, he painted more pictures for Baroda; they were 14 in 
number, representing popular scenes from the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, the two great Indian epics. These were recognised as master¬ 
pieces of the art, Mr. Ravi Varma being assisted by his distinguished bro¬ 
ther, the late Mr. C. Raja Raja Varma and a sister yet unknown to fame. 
HeM once caught the public imagination. This was Jiis tour de force. 
Tfns success led to his establishing in Bombay an oleographio press 
under European supervision. 

Rajah, Sir T. Madava Row who was then in Baroda, wrote exhorting 
him:— 

« There are so many of my friends who are desirous of possessing your works, 
that it would be hardly difficult for you with only a pair of hands to meet suoh 
a large demand. Send therefore a few of your select works to Europe and have 
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them oleographed. You will thereby not only extend your reputation, but will 
be doing a realservcie to your country.” 

There are at present a large number of painters of taste and skill of 
a high order in the State, who have received training under Mr. Eavi 
Varma and the late Naidu. 

Mr. Eavi Varma's oleographs are not believed to be paying, and since 
his brother's death a year ago, Mr. Eavi Varma is heavily handicapped as 
he has to work single-handed in the business so excellently managed by 
both of them. Both the brothers have undertaken a deal of painting for 
the Mysore Palace recently built. 

It will be interesting to give here the subjects of some of the master¬ 
pieces, excluding the protraits of Mr. Eavi Varma, which now adorn some 
of the principal art galleries of India. The following pictures adorn the 
Trivandrum School of Arts. 

(1) “ Damayanti-Hamsa." Damayanti casts an affectionate condes¬ 
cending look at the Hamsa which offers to carry a love message to King 
Nala, whom she deeply loves. 

(2) “ Eukmangada-Mohini. ” King Eukmangada about to cut off 
his child's head with his sword drawn, casts a sorrowful pity-inspiring 
glance at Mohini who in fulfilment of a promise wants him to cut his 
child in twain. 

(3) “ Sakuntala-Gautami. ” In this, Sakuntala while following 
Gautami and her mates turns as if to see if the pointed end of a grass has 
hurt her tender sole, but really to take the last covert glance of her lover 
hid behind a jasmine grove. 

(4) “ Draupadi-Kichaka. *' Dharmaputra in the guise of a sanyasin 
and king Virata are at dice, when Draupadi pursued by Kichaka, Virata's 
commander-in-chief, throws herself prostrate on the ground in their front. 
Then Kichaka who has been foiled in his attempt at carrying her off 
before she could have escaped into the royal presence has lifted up his 
right leg in anger to kick at Draupadi. The feeling of shame on the 
Virata chief's face and that of sorrow and injustice at this violence in the 
Sanyasin's face are most remarkably depicted. 

(5) “ Simhika-Draupadi.” Simhika, a Eakshasa woman allures 
Draupadi into the forests by presenting herself in the guise of a fair 
maiden and showing her the beauties of the forest. 

The fourteen pictures that the artist painted for His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda which were exhibited in the Government Museum at 
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^ivandrum are the following:— 

(1) “ Nala-Damayanti. ” Nala and Damayanti in the forest during 
itheir^xile. iTheiformer on whose lap Damayanti sleeps is slowly getting 
‘UpWithout her> knowledge to run away, forsaking, her, under the influence 
of Kali. 

(2) “ SantanuTMatsyagandha.” King Santanu about to cross a stream 
is seated by the side of the ferry-woman Matsyagandha, with whose 
beauty he is fascinated and who stands by his side with an expression of 
Shyness .with the rudder in her hand by the side of her boat. 

(3) *• Draupadi-Vastrapaharana.—The sorrowful figure of Drau- 
padi in the crowded assembly of Duryodhana, with her cloth in the process 
•of» being 1 unfastened‘by Dussasana in the presence of the enslaved Panda- 
'Vas* with'their heads-bent down, and the horror-stricken and dull-headed 
councillors of Duryodhana. 

(4) “ Krishna-Devaki . 99 The new born child Sri krishna is-seen 
byrthe parents-in the light of a lamp in their prison-house. 

(5) “ Krishna-Vasudeva. ” Sri Krishna is being transported to 
Gokulam, an adjacent hamlet, by Vasudeva, Krishna’s father. 

(6) “ Subhadra-Arjuna. ” Arjuna in the guise of a Sanyasin, embraces 
Subhadmin love, to which the latter responds with a look of shyness 
and,approval. 

(7) “ Kamsa-Maya,” King Kamsa as usual waved Maya, the child of 
. Yasoda, taken to be that of Devaki, in the air to blow it against a stone, 
.when,suddenly the child slipped away from his hand and escaped into the 
->atmosphfere^whence it shines with great brilliancy, and Kamsa looks up 

to it in astonishment and wonder. 

« ( (8) “ Young Rharata and the lion cub. ” Bharata, Dushyanta’s son, 
•as arehiddis playing in the forest with a lion and its cub. 

1 09) ^RAdbakrishna.” Sri Krishna combs and ties up the hair of Bad-ha 
J‘by»baUdmg behind her and casting a playful look at her lifted eyes. 

(10) “ Santanu : Ganga. ” Ganga holds up young Bhishma, her child 
'* through' Sahtanu, over the waters of the Ganges threatening to throw it 

in, when'from a long distance king Santanu running towards her, shows 
sign§ that she should desist from doing it. 

(11) “ Kichaka- l Draupadi.” Kichaka requests Draupadi to return his 
i‘4ove,“and‘ 4 her refusal and dread at the idea. 

(12) B&tna’s Swayamvaram in the court of Janaka. 

‘(18) * '‘Visvamifcra-Menaka.” They live as a loving cotfple for many 
$ years*M the > forests, 
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(14)! “Harischandra and Chandramatl ” on the cremation/ ground with 
the dead body of Lokitakhsa, their child, each not recognising the other. 

The following pictures adorn the newly built art gallery in* the new 
Palace of the Mysore Maharajah. They are the most recently executed 
among his masterpieces and most highly valued. The subjects are:— 

(1) Sri Rama’s breaking the bow of Siva before the Swayamvaram to 
the astonishment of Janaka, Visvamitra, Sita and others. 

(2) Sri Krishna’s message from the Pandavas to the Court of 
Duryodhana and the failure of the attempt of the Kauravas to enchain 
the divine messenger. 

(3) Setubandhanam of Sri Rama. Sri Rama has drawn the bow 
and is about to send an arrow against Varuna who on having known this 
has hurried to the spot with great anxiety and begs pardon of Rama for his 
unforseen delay. 

(4) Liberation of Yasudeva and Devaki by Sri Krishna after the 
death of Karnsa. Krishna liberates them from Kamsa’s prison-house at 
night, when they affectionately embrace him bathing him with tears of 
affection. 

(5) Havana's triumph after Indra’s subjugation by his son, Indrajit. 

(6) Havana’s eloping with Sita and his encounter with Jatayu, whose 
wings are cut dow.i at the spot with his sword CJiandrahasa. 

(7) Bhishma taking the vow of celibacy on the banks of the Ganges 
in the presence of the fisherman and Matsyagandha. 

(8) Damayanti’s following the swan who is on his way with the 
message to Naishadha, till she meets with water, in this case her tears. 

(9) Sairandhri’s unwelcome errand to Kichaka with JMadhu or 
arrack. 

The most notable of Mr. C. Raja Raja Varma’s prize pictures 
are:— 

(1) “ Music hath charms” (1884). 

(2) “ The water Carrier” (1898) representing a Malabar peasant 
woman carrying a water pot on her head and winding her way through 
the fields on a cold misty December morning. 

(3) fi The Lohagadh” (1899). One of Shivaji’s hill fortresses. 

(4) “ The Roadside Restaurant, (1899). A pretty low caste girl sitting 
in front of her tavern expecting visitors. 

(5) “ A Bombay street on a misty morning ” (1900). 
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(6) “In honour of Baby’s Birthday ” (1901). This represents a fair 

Nayar lady cutting vegetables for the birthday feast of her first-born baby 
lying on a cradle by her side. 

(7) “ A Rajput Gateway ” (1902). 

Mr. Ravi Yarma has won prizes in the following Exhibitions:— 

(1) Pine Arts Exhibitions of Simla, Bombay, Poona and Madras. 

(2) The International Exhibitions of Vienna and Calcutta. 

(3) The Indian, and Colonial Exhibition of London. 

(4) The World’s Exhibition at Chicago. 

For painting to be truly successful in India, “ it must be national 
painting.” The success of Mr. Ravi Varma’s pictures has proved the 
truth of this statement, and the pictures themselves vestige the ideal of 
perfect painting which Lord Napier has so eloquently depicted:— 

“ In all schools of Painting there is a style which deals with the ideal and 
the allegorical. In this method, ... the virtues, the graces, the sciences, the arts, 
the powers of nature, the heavenly bodies and other abstract conceptions and 
agencies are clothed in human forms, which owe their purity, their majesty or 
their terrors to the Artist and which are employed in actions and offices proper 
to their characters. The Painters of Europe in compositions of this nature, have 
largely employed the apparatus of the Greek mythology: but Greece itself 
cannot supply ideal figures, more calculated to enchant or awe the mind, than 
those which adorn the mythology of the Vedic Period of India. In that primi¬ 
tive Pantheon, the powers of nature appear either as separate Divinities or as 
attributes of one. The waters which embrace the world, the rain which 
refreshes and nourishes mankind, the fire which vivifies or consumes, Death 
who opens his dark mansion to all living beings, the Earth, the Sky, the Seasons, 
Day, Night, and Dawn are all personified and glorified with their proper attri¬ 
butes and functions. In the portraiture of these powers with their appro¬ 
priate accessories and duties how vast a field is opened for an Indian Pencil. 
The form of Indra, with his attendant breezes hovering over the famished plains 
of Hindustan, might surely more than rival the triumphal flight of the Italian 
Aurora with her galaxy of Hours. 

“ Next to the Yedic mythology as a source of Artistic Inspiration, come the 
two legendary Epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, containing the most 
inexhaustible and diversified stores for pictorial representation which any 
country possesses. Transfused in detached and episodical forms from the 
classic original into the vernacular languages of India, these poems have become 
the popular currency of festivity and fancy, of learning and of faith. They are 
sounded by every musician, they are recited by every schoolboy, they are sculp¬ 
tured on every temple, they pass before the Rajah in his diversions, they are 
conned by the Brahmin in his books, they are married to the measured labour of 
the fountain, they are chanted to the cadence of the oar. All that is -needed to 
promulgate their beauty and complete their fame is that in their purer and nobler 
passages and with the powers of European Art, they should engage the service 
of the national pencil as they have fastened on the national memory and animated 
the national voice. It would be vain for me to attempt any systematic enumera¬ 
tion of the pictorial incidents which succeed each other in this immense cycle 
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ofKeroic verse, but those who are acquainted with the use which the artists of 
Europe make in their compositions of motives derived from epic, legendary and 
dramatic poetry, may imagine that the Indian canvas will be occupied hereafter 
with subjects such as these—the meeting of the Rajah Dushyanta in the Forest 
with the daughter of the hermit, the Boy Bharata playing with the lions in the 
wilderness, the three daughters of the Rajah of Kasi carried in triumph to the 
city of Hastinapur, the strife of Kunti and Madri the wives of the Rajah Pandu 
for the privilege of dying beside the body of their husband, the great tournament 
in whicn the Pandavas and Kouravas display their splendour and dexterity before 
the ladies of the Court, the exile of the Pandavas, the triumph of the 
Pandavas over the Kouravas at the close of the great war, and the 
lugubrious scene where the bodies of the slain are burned by night on 
the field of battle. Nor would the episodical digressions of the drama 
be less fruitful of graphic suggestions. The story of Krishna is a gallery 
of romantic and pleasant incidents, in which the painter would distinguish 
all that is graceful, but leave the grosser elements untouched. In the Ramayana 
there are the ideals of Hindu life and character, and scenes of unsurpassed 
tenderness are detached by our memories from a narrative, in which to the severe 
and impatient taste of Europe there is much that is grotesque and tedious. 
Who has not admired the images of Rama and Sita gazing 'over the pleasant 
river Mandakini which flows among the villages and beds of water-lilies ? Who 
has not rejoiced in the deliverance of the spotless Sita from the ordeal of the 
funeral pyre ? How many analogies do subjects such as these present with the 
subjects which are selected by European painters from the song of the Nibelun- 
gen, or the Inferno of Dante, or the pre-historic dramas of Shakespeare. It may 
be regretted in the interests of truth that poets in lieu of annalists were the first 
historians of India. In the Hindu epics fable intermingles with fact as the para¬ 
site spreads over the branches of the tree and flowers upon its decay. But what 

is lost for truth is gained for art. It would be deplorable if the resources 

of art were circumscribed to the high ideal, to public events, to the passions and 
splendours of the great, to the triumphs of superior intelligence or superior arms. 
To many those subjects will never be truly sympathetic. Many will ever con¬ 
sider that the most intimate and the pleasing range of art motives is to be found 

in the portraiture of human emotions of ordinary life. The stairs 

of the village tank, the porticos of the pagoda, the resting stone by the high 
road where the way-farer removes his burden, the woman turning her spinning 
wheel at the cottage door, the weaver throwing his shuttle in the shade, the 
scornful ease of the Brahmin, the busy movement of the rustics with their 
cattle in the rice field, the fishermen mending their nets on the melancholy 
shore, the crowd and clamour of the religious procession, the mourners retiring 
from the place of incremation—in such scenes the native painter would work 
an abundant vein. I often regret that they have not more frequently attract¬ 
ed the pencil of the European, for they contain elements of beauty appreciable 
by all. ... ... ... It is not easy to transport one’s self 

into the mental condition of another and thus to verify how far the 
contemporary Hindu has a sense of the picturesque. That the Indians 
delight in groves and gardens is undeniable, but it may be doubted 
whether a taste for scenery in its wilder aspects is common. Deep shade, 
abundant water, seclusion, a certain formality in the distribution of the ground, 
and the presence of what i3 profitable as well as what is pleasing, are I am told 
the characteristics of the view most grateful to the Native eye. The sterner 
beauties of the Coast, the Ghauts and the Jungle are not so acceptable to the 
native taste, even when most developed, as they are to the taste of Europeans. 
We must not, however, interpret the capabilities of the Hindus for artistic 
appreciation by what actually exists. We must rather seek for a standard in thq 
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past* in iwfaat onceexisted, in what- might be revived again. The ancient) poetry 
oi r the Hlodns contains the finest and most discriminating descriptions .of'Scenery 
inriitwsnWime, romantic and picturesque forms. ... ... ... Iri> 

the* elements of this landscape which is essentially the basis of the (English/ 
School, the plains of India are everywhere bountiful. I have i seen nowhere' 
mote» pleasing motives for painting than those which lurk in the-country/ 
pacts of the Carnatic between the village precincts and the adjacent waste*i.just, 
where cultivation melts into the desert. There in the morning, the cattle are coli 
lootedon<the sward, the dew refreshes the foliage of the tamarind; and the, 
spreading tank- gleams in the rays of the level sun. Below you the thatoh of the 
cottages peeps from a mantle of fruit trees, and the rustic pagoda lifts its moulder-* 
ing tower; As far as the eye can reach the fields of emerald green extend softened, 
by. the rising mist. Above you the light streams along the barren hillS'broken 
by many a rock and glen. Such effects the Englishman will often witness, as 
he goes abroad for duty or for sport, and lament that this nature may still.be. 
silent‘to the people and is certainly unknown to art. 

In all countries the painter has a sure resource in the pride and tenderness 
of the human heart. Most men desire to be painted and all men desire topossessr 
the likeness of those they love. There is no reason to suppose that these in* 
fluences will be less powerful in India than elsewhere. The examples left by the 
old Venetian painters would prove, if visible proof was necessary, that there is 
nothing in the physiognomy or complexion of the Eastern nations which cannot 
be-associated with portrait painting of a high order. In regard to costume, the 
Indians have only to preserve the stuffs, colours, dresses, jewels and arms of 
thear forefathers and they will sit with much greater advantage to the painter 
than Europeans of the present day. But portrait painting among the upper 
classes of India may perhaps admit of more diversified combinations than with 
u». It may readily be connected with festivals and durbars, with trains of at¬ 
tendants and with accessories of animal lile, caparisons, buildings and landscape 
which are more picturesque than the corresponding features of contemporary 
European life. In these respects the nations of the East have all the congenial 
materials for pietorial representation which Europe lost about the middle of 
seventeenth century and has never recovered since. Portrait painting might 
thus be practised in a very noble manner in India. The taste for it would not 
be- wanting in Native Courts, while the opulent landed proprietors and the 
merchants of the great cities would feel the same impulses and offer the same 
encouragement.. But the portraiture of the human figure, would not be the only 
resource of native painting in tho incipient stage of art culture. The love of 
pictorial commemoration which I believe to be a natural feature in the Indian 
character would probably be found to promote local and landscape painting of a 
specific kind. Nowhere aro there more sacred places than in India. The land, 
abounds in shrinos memorable as the abodes of holy men, or sanctified by tho 
nearer presence of the Divinity or filled with salutary influences; and supersti* 
tion is happy in the selection of her soats. A pilgrimage is the project and the 
recollection of a life.. Consider the pleasant pool of Cottallam, Poponassam with 
itsi wilder rocks and mysterious depths, Seringam reflected in the beneficent 
waters of the Gauvery, Barhisseram and its purifying waves, the shrouded heights 
of Triputty whioh/omy a native unbeliever can ascend, or reflect on the more 
distant and celebrated scenes of religious association, on Benares the city of the 
holy river, of palaces and stairs, on Juggemath darkly seated on a desolate shore, 
on-Vrindevana rife with pastoral legends and pleasant tales. There are a hun¬ 
dred such places and all India is astir towards them. The portraiture of sacred, 
andicelebrated sites was not unknown to the native arts of India. The painters 
ofithe future may find in this veneration for locality and this passion for pilgri¬ 
mage the means of life and subjects for art not insignificant- though not the 
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best; *' * 

This dictum on the Fine arts, laid down by a former Governor of 
.Madras}]himself a cultured,nobleman of great abilities imbued,,with the 
richness of a real Easterni imagination and gifted with eloquence'of a rare 
<orderistthe.textithat has always-been followed by our Travancore artists, 
»■with .this* difference that -while formerly their achievements were in water¬ 
-colours, they are now in oil-painting ; distinction in the latter branch, .was 
easily attained in recent years by Mr. Ravi Varma and his deceased brother, 
M The field'thus opened for the artist’s pencil appears to be an almost ; in¬ 
exhaustible one. 

, Architecture. Architecture and sculpture have for several cen¬ 
turies been the most monumental industries of India and were kept in a 
most flourishing condition by the building of temples, stupas, &c. So 
■ long as the building of temples continued one of the chief items in the pro¬ 
gramme of the Hindu population, architecture and sculpture prospered ,as 
thriving industries. It has been steadily declining of late and may almost 
be said to have ceased at present. 

Sacred Architecture. The prevailing style of architecture is the 
Dravidian. The limits within which it prevailed are about the same as 
those of the Madras Presidency. Though the Dravidians were great and 
r enthusiastic builders and embarked during their best days on the most 
splendid architectural undertakings, yet, till they came,in contact with 
the Mahomedans all their efforts in this direction were devoted to the single 
service of religion. Their style of architecture was different from any,other 
found in India and has gone through a process of gradual change from-the 
earliest times. The earlier specimens in almost all instances are the most 
perfect, and the changes have been from bad to worse. The- temples con¬ 
structed under this style almost invariably consist of four parts:— 

1. The principal part, the actual temple itself, called the Garbha- 
griha is a square in shape surmounted by a pyramidal roof of. one. or 
more storeys; it contains the cell in which the image of the^godtor 

>»his emblem is placed. 

2. The porches or mantapems which always cover and precede the 
door leading to the cell. 

3. Gate-pyramids or gopuras which are the principal features in the 
quadrangular enclosures which always surround the inner shrine. 

* The Fine Arts in India. Part II. Painting.—A lecture delivered before the Native 
Christian Literary Society, May 19, 1871, by Lord Napier, 
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4. Pillared halls used for various purposes, which are invariable: ac¬ 
companiments of these temples. 

Besides these a temple always contains wells or tanks of water to be 
used either for sacred purposes or for the priests, dwellings for all the 
various grades of priesthood attached to it and numerous other buildings. 
A flagstaff is also an invariable accompaniment of every temple. ' The 
pillared halls are most exquisitely and delicately carved to represent Pu- 
ranic stories. So are also the gopnras. Examples of such temples are to 
be found in Chidambaram, Srirangam, &c. Most of the temples in South 
Travancore are also of this style, notably those at Suchindram and 
Cape Comorin. The temple dedicated to Sri Padmanabha at the 
Capital is the best example of one such in the State. A detailed des¬ 
cription of this temple has already been given in a former chapter. 

Besides the temples in the Dravidian style there are a large number 
of temples constructed on a model peculiar to Malabar. In point of archi¬ 
tectural grandeur they are not to be compared with the lofty structures of 
the'East Coast. They are, as regards elevation, of a very diminutive 
size, but some of them are of great extent. The pediment is generally 
of laterite, but as wood worked with singular neatness enters largely 
into their composition they are not durable structures. 

“ Their style of architecture is sufficiently complicated, but never remarkable 
for design, elegance, or magnificence of dimensions; it consists of a series of low 

buildings encompassed by a strong wall, . the centre is frequently 

occupied by a temple or temples, occasionally of a circular form and covered 
with a conical top, the whole often being roofed with copper though covered 

with minute complexity.They are surrounded with groves and 

tanks for the refreshment and devotion of Brahmins; their site is always well 
chosen on the bank of a stream, or verge • of the lake, embosomed in the 
exuberant foliage of majestic trees; nothing can be more beautifully pictur¬ 
esque than their situation.” * 

Such is the opinion of a European critic regarding the pagodas of 
Malabar. They have nothing peculiar in their architecture or design, but 
in the matter of ventilation, neatness, order and light our temples surpass 
the best on the other coast, which, though grander, costlier and richer, are 
often clumsy, ill-swept, ill-ventilated and ill-lighted. The temples at Tiru- 
valla, Chengannur, and Yaikam may be mentioned as good specimens of 
Travancore sacred architecture. 

There is another class of temples hardly to be distinguished from 
dwelling houses to be found scattered throughout the country. 

Secular and domestic Architecture. As has already been observed 

* Memoir of the Travancore Survey. Yol, I, p. 20. 
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Dmviddan architects confined their rich and noble designs to sacred 
buildings till they came in contact with the Mahomedans. So no civil 
pfcfuctures of an early period are met with. After contact with the Ma- 
homedans, however, a change took place, and we find palaces, Cutcherries 
and .other edifices constructed by them which rival their temples in extent 
and splendour; of the latter, the Tirumalai Nayak’s palace at Madura is a 
splendid specimen. But the European conquerors of India “ exhibited an 
indifference and at times a contempt which ”says Dr. Bird wood, 
u might almost be described as criminal. ” The example of Lord William 
Bentinck who wished to demolish the Taj and sell its marbles for what 
they might fetch in the market was an idea which should not be called by 
so bad a name as vandalism, but which at any rate must have been formed 
at an ill-moment, and which, thanks to the progress of the times, 
was totally condemned by the Government of India itself as is evident from 
Lord Curzon’s eloquent speech on Ancient Monuments in India. Here are 
His Excellency’s wise and weighty words which might have done honour to 
any highly imaginative oriental mind :— 

u In the days of Lord William Bentinck the Taj was on the point of being 
destroyed for the value of its marbles. The same Governor-General sold by 
auction the marble bath in Shah Jehan’s Palace at Agra, which had been torn up by 
Lord Hastings for a gift to George IY, but had somehow never been despatched. 
In the same regime a proposal was made to lease the gardens at Sikandra to the 
Executive Engineer at Agra for the purposes of speculative cultivation. In 
1857, after the Mutiny, it was solemnly proposed to raze to the ground the 
Jumma Musjid at Delhi, the noblest ceremonial mosque in the world, and it was 
Only spared at the instance of Sir John Lawrence. As late as 1868 the removal 
of the great gateways of the Sanchi Tope was successfully prevented by the 
same statesman. I have read of a great Mahomedan pillar, over 600 years old, 
which was demolished at Aligarh, to make room for certain municipal improve¬ 
ments and for the erection of some bunion* shops, which, when built, were never 
let. Some of the sculptured columns of the exquisite Hindu-Mussulman 
mosque at Ajmere were pulled down by a zealous officer to construct a trium¬ 
phal arch under which the Viceroy of the day was to pass. James Fergusson’s 
books sound one unending note of passionate protest against the barrack-builder, 
and the military engineer. I must confess that I think these individuals have 
been* and, wthin the more restricted scope now left to them, still are inveterate 
sinners. Climb the hilltop at Gwalior and see the barracks of the British soldier, 
and the relics, not yet entirely obliterated, of his occupation of the Palace in 
the Fort. Read in the Delhi Guide-books of the horrors that have been per¬ 
petrated in the interests of regimental barracks and messes and canteens in the 
fairy-like pavilions and courts and gardens of Shah Jehan. It is not yet 30 
years since the Government of India were invited by a number of army doctors 
to cut off the battlements of the Fort at Delhi, in order to improve the health 
o| the troops, and only desisted from doing so when a rival band of medical 
doctrinaires appeared upon the scene to urge the retention of the very same 
battlements, in Order to prevent malarial fever from creeping in. At an earlier 
date when picnic-parties were held in the garden of the Taj, it was not an 
Uncommon thing for the revellers to arm themselves with hammer and chisel, 
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with which they whiled away the afternoon by chipping out fragments of agate 
and cornelian from the cenotaphs of the Emperor and his lamented Queen. 
Indeed when I was at Agra the other day, I found that the marble tomb of 
Shah Jehan in the lower vault, beneath which his body actually lies, was still 
destitute of much of its original inlay, of which I ordered the restoration. 

“ That the era of vandalism is not yet completely at an end is evident from 
recent experiences, among which I may include my own. When Fergusson 
wrote his book, the Diwan-i-Am, or Public Hall of Audience, in the Palace at 
Delhi was a military arsenal, the outer colonnades of which had been built up 
with brick arches lighted by English windows. All this was afterwards re¬ 
moved. But when the Prince of Wales came to India in 1876, and held a 
Durbar in this building, the opportunity was too good to be lost; and a fresh 
coat of whitewash was plentifully bespattered over the red sandstone pillars and 
plinths of the Durbar-hall of Aurungzeb. This too I hope to get removed. 
When His Royal Highness was at Agra, and the various pavilions of Shah 
*7ehan’s palace were connected together for the purposes of an evening party 
and ball, local talent was called in to reproduce the faded paintings on marble 
and plaster of the Moghul artists two and a half centuries before. The result of 
their labours is still an eyesore and a regret. When I was at Lahore in April 
last I found the exquisite little Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, in the Fort, 
which was erected by Jehangir exactly three hundred years ago, still used for 
the profane purpose to which it had been converted by Ranjit Singh, viz., as a 
Government Treasury. The arches were built up with brick-work, and below 
the marble floor had been excavated as a cellar for the reception of iron bound 
chests of rupees. I pleaded for the restoration to its original state of this 
beautiful little building, which I suppose not one visitor in a hundred to Lahore 
has ever seen. Ranjit Singh cared nothing for the taste or the trophies of his 
Mahomedan predecessors, and half a century of British military occupation, 
with its universal paintpot, and the exigencies of the Public Works Engineer, 
has assisted the melancholy decline. Fortunately in recent years something has 
been done to rescue the main buildings of the Moghul Palace from these two 
insatiable enemies. At Ahmedabad I found the mosque of Sidi Sayid, the 
pierced stone lattice-work of whose demi-lune windows is one of the glories of 
India, used as a tahsildar’s kuteherry, and disfigured with plaster partitions, and 
the omnivorous whitewash. I hope to effect the re-conversion of this building. 
After the conquest of Upper Burma in 1885, the Palace of the Kings at 
Mandalay, which, although built for the most part of wood, is yet a noble speci¬ 
men of Buimese -art, was converted by our conquering battalions into a Club 
House, a Government Office and a Church. By degrees I am engaged in re¬ 
moving these superfluous denizens, with the idea of preserving the building as 
the monument, not of a dynasty that has vanished never to return, but of an 
art that, subject to the vicissitudes of fire, earthquake, and decay, is capable of 
being a joy for ever. There are other sites and fabrics in India upon which I 
also have my eye, which I shall visit, if possible, during my time and which I 
shall hope to rescue from a kindred or a worse fate.” * 


The magnitude and thoughtlessness of this vandalism would be 
clear to the reader when he knows what the value of the buildings were 
which were thus treated. Here is an account from a mere cyclist, a 
pleasure-seeking tourist perhaps one of the greatest of the world, imbued 
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with the true love of the aesthetic in him. He writes:— 

“ Now thp»t I am home, and returned to civilization and starched shirts, I 
sometimes ask myself whether we really did see the glories of the Moguls, 
whether they were not the outcome of dreamy fancy, good dinners, and green 
chartreuse ? The scene sails by like a surpassingly elegant picture, and a 
rhagpody dances in the mind. There was the Pearl Mosque, dainty and pure, 
of veined marble, quivering with loveliness, where powerful kings prayed while 
their ladies hid behind fret screens. There was the spacious Public Audience 
Hall; and we stood where Auranzib sat. We went to the Taj Mahal. Nothing 
in this world is so beautiful. Shah Jehan built it to his wife, Mumtaz Mahal, 
the pride of the palace. He loved her with a strange fervour, and the Eastern 
world was searched for treasure to glorify her mausoleum, and when it was finished 
he began a silver Taj. Then his son, desperate at the idea of the kingdom 
being impoverished, made him prisoner for seven years, and the old man died 
with dull eyes resting on the tomb of his wife. IIow lovely was the Taj—a 
monument of white marble, nothing but white marble ! At first I did not com¬ 
prehend; a fear crept into the heart that the loveliness was evanescent. After a 
time one realised it was the epic of architecture. The graceful sweep of the dome, 
the majesty of the minarets, the tracery of the kiosks were solid and not 
visionary. We went towards the Taj, climbed the white marble stairs, w r ent 
into the subdued light of the hall, it was gloomy with a soft religious gloom. 
The tombs were poems in marble. All round were inset precious stones—the 
heavy jasper from the Punjaub, the deep-toned Cornelia from Broach, bright tur¬ 
quoise from Tibet, agate from Yemen, lapis lazuli from Ceylon, coral from Arabia, 
garnet from Bundlecund, pale diamond from Poona, crystal from Malwa, onyx 
from Persia, chalcedonia from Asia Minor, sapphire from Colombo,conglomerate 
from Gwalior and Sipri—the whole world searched to adorn the Taj.”* 

It is difficult to say whether this globe-trotter or our late Viceroy of 
India is the more poetic writer. To quote Ilis Lordship again : — 

“ In the course of my recent tour, during which I visited some of the most 
famous sites and beautiful or historic buildings in India, I more than once re¬ 
marked, in reply to Municipal addresses, that I regarded tiie conservation of 
ancient monuments as one of the primary obligations of Government. We have 
a duty to our forerunners, as well as to our contemporaries and to our descend¬ 
ants,—nay, our duty to the two latter classes in itself demands the recognition 
of an obligation to the former, since we are the custodians for our own age 
of that which has been bequeathed to us by an earlier, and since post¬ 
erity will rightly blame us if, owing to our 1 neglect, they fail to reap the same 
advantages that we have been privileged to enjoy. Moreover, how can wo expect 
at the hands of futurity any consideration for the productions of our own time— 
if indeed any are worthy of such—unless we have ourselves shown a like respect 
to the handiwork of our predecessors ? This obligation, which I assert and accept 
on behalf of Government, is one of an even more binding character in India than 
in many European countries. There abundant private wealth is available for the 
acquisition or the conservation of that which is frequently private property. 

'‘Every, or nearly every, successive religion that has permeated or overswept 
thi3 country has vindicated its own fervour at the expense of the rival whom 
it had dethroned. When the Brahmans went to Ellora, they hacked away the 
features of all the seated Buddhas in the rock-chapels and halls. When Kutub- 
ud-din commenced, and Altamsh continued, the majestic mosque that flanks the 
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Kutub Minar, it was with the spoil of Hindu temples that they reared the; fsbfcfo, 
carefully defacing or besmearing the sculptured Jain images, as they consecrated 
them to their novel purpose. What part of India did not bei&t witness to the 
ruthless vandalism of the great iconoclast Aurungzeb ? When we admire his 
great mosque with its tapering minarets, which are the chief feature of the river 
front at Benares, how many of us remember that he tore down the holy Hindu 
temple of Vishveshwar to furnish the material and to supply the site ? Nadir 
Shah during his short Indian inroad effected a greater spoliation than has pro¬ 
bably ever been achieved in so brief a space of time. When the Mahratta con¬ 
querors overran Northern India, they pitilessly mutilated and wantonly destroyed. 
When Banjit Singh built the Golden Temple at Amritsar, he ostentatiously 
rifled Mahomedan buildings and mosques. Nay, dynasties did not spare their 
own members, nor religions their own shrines. If a capital or fort or sanctuary 
was not completed in the life-time of the builder, there was small chance of its 
being finished, there was a very fair chance of its being despoiled, by his 
successor and heir. The environs of Delhi are a wilderness of deserted cities 
and devastated tombs. Each fresh conqueror, Hindu, or Moghul, or Pathan, 
marched, so to speak, to his own immortality over his predecessor’s grave. The 
great Akbar in a more peaceful age first removed the seat of Government from 
Delhi to Agra, and then built Fatohpur Sikri as a new capital, only to be 
abandoned by his successor. Jehangir alternated between Delhi and Agra, but 
preferred Lahore to either. Shah Jehan beautified Agra and then contemplated 
a final return to Delhi. Aurungzeb marched away to the south and founded 
still another capital, and was himself buried in territories that now belong to 
Hyderabad. These successive changes, while they may have reflected little 
more than a despot’s caprice, w r ere yet inimical both to the completion and to 
the continuous existence of architectural fabrics. The British Government are 
fortunately exempt from any such promptings, either of religious fanaticism, of 
restless vanity, or of dynastic and personal pride. But in proportion as they have 
been unassailed by such temptations, so is their responsibility the greater for 
inaugurating a new era and for displaying that tolerant and enlightened respect 
to the treasures of all, which is one of the main lessons that the returning West 
has been able to teach to the East. ... 


“ Meanwdiilc the Government of India was concerned with laying the founda¬ 
tions and extending the borders of a new Empire, and thought little of the relics 
of old ones. From time to time a Governor-General, in an access of exceptional 
enlightenment or generosity, spared a little money for the fitful repair of ancient 

monuments.How little the leaven had permeated the lump, and how 

strongly the barbarian still dominated the aesthetic in the official mind, may be 
shown by incidents that from time to time occurred. ” * 

Lord Napier, even before Lord Curzon, was for the same generous 
treatment of ancient monuments. “ Make a sparing Use of every thing ” 
said His Lordship “ that does not belong to us. Let us improve our own 
arts and sciences and at the same time preserve our nationality and style/’ 
Under such an era of indifference and ignorance, civil architecture as a fine 
art may be said to have become quite extinct in the countries where the 
Dravidian style once prevailed. Even under Native governments Eke 
Travancore the example of the paramount Government of India found 
favour and preference as against their own indigenous style of superior art. 

# Lord Curzon’8 speech on 1 Ancient Monuments in India. 
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TrftvaftCore is the region of wood and in the ancient architecture of the land, 
wood entered largely in its construction. The older portions of the Palace 
at Trivandrum, the magnificent pile of Palace buildings at Padmanabha- 
puram are fair specimens of an indigenous art of a very picturesque and 
valuable order, which has been fashioned gradually in past ages to suit local 
conditions of labour and material and climate and rainfall. Under that style 
the solid portions of the structure were of laterite or brick but the detached 
and salient parts, the columns, the deep caves, the high pitched gables, 
the shady and protected verandhas, the overhanging balconies, were con¬ 
structed of the splendid timber that the forests produced and with all the 
skill and cunning that the native artisan inherited from birth and developed 
by practice. Instead of following this well-understood style in the con¬ 
struction of the Public Offices and the durbar hall at Trivandrum, Lord 
Napier points out that the Government of Travancore created a costly 
edifice of the familiar plaster, classic type, which looks as if it had been 
designed in some European art academy in the second decade of the pre¬ 
sent century, a result, according to him, of the irresistible despotism of the 
foreign example. The criticism was happily followed by beneficial results. 
Many of the subsequent Government buildings here follow as far as pos¬ 
sible the indigenous model and the ancient wood-work of the country. 
The Napier Museum, the Maharajah’s College and High School for Girls, 
the Mantapam at the Golf-links may be cited as instances of a healthy 
reaction. When the Government abandqped their old methods and ideals 
of building, the people altogether gave up their models as antiquated and 
unfashionable. It is not likely that in their case a reaction will so easily 
set in as want of resources and instinctive parsimony are against it, 

The structure of private buildings differs considerably from that in 
the East Coast. The typical Nayar house is situated in a large compound 
enclosed by a wooden fence or mud-wall with thatched roof which is 
renewed every year thus avoiding the expense of rebuilding the wall often 
owing to the heavy rains. The extent of the compound varies with the 
circ um stances of the owner, but is large enough in the villages. Though it 
is considerably less in the towns, yet it is almost impossible to find a Nayar 
house without a decent compound. The gateway opening into the com¬ 
pound is surmounted by an imposing structure called Padippura a frame¬ 
work of wood thatched or tiled, sometimes very attractively and artis¬ 
tically done. The house stands in the north-eastern portion of the com¬ 
pound mostly facing towards the east. At the south-western corner lies 
the Kavoo or grove of trees, dedicated to the abode of snakes—a portion 
considered sacred. To the east of the Kavoo is the bathing tank with the 
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■Kulappura, a cool shed forming a canopy over the steps of the tank 
affording facilities for privacy and protection from the inclemency of the 
weather. There is also a splendid garden containing everything needed, 
to secure to the owner all the necessaries of life. The cocoanut, the 
jack, the areca, the plantain and the mango trees are the most im¬ 
portant ones to be found in every garden. The pepper vine is invariably 
seen clinging to these trees. Edible roots such as chenai, tapioca and 
chempu are also to be found growing amidst the clusters of trees, and a 
tall Pezhu fence at one comer bears the betel leaf vine. Some gardens 
contain many more trees and plants, but these are very few. In the 
midst of this garden stands the Nayar house on an elevated basement, 
generally three feet in height. As one enters the premises the first thing 
that greets the eye is a well built chavadi or antechambar, the southern 
portion of which is an open hall with an ornamental plank ceiling above. 
At the northern end is a fine snug wooden room about ten feet square. 
Both the rooms are used by the Karanavan of the family who receives the 
visitors there. Beyond this is the big open yard called Mittam surrounded 
by a cluster of buildings. 11 is an oblong space not less than 30 x 40 ft. and is 
kept scrupulously neat. To the west of the open yard is the Taiji Vecdti 
or the main house. The central portion of the main house is known as 
the Arappura, a strong building entirely made of wood and intended to 
secure the valuables of the house. It has only one door on the east, made 
of massive Anjili plank fastened by one or two terrific looking iron locks 
known as the Nazhipoottu. The door leads to an open verandah in front 
bordering the Mittam -more than six feet broad and of the same length as 
the Arappura itself. The plank ceiling of the verandahs is in some 
houses, especially in ancient Tarawads, elaborately carved. Behind the 
Arappura is a big Nalukettn or several Nalukettus, the number varying 
according to the opulence of the Tarawad. These are provided with numer¬ 
ous comfortable rooms for all the women and children of the family, and 
the Karanavan seldom visits these parts of the house. On the north side is 
a detached building for the kitchen with an open hall used for dining, say 
40 x 12 or 15 feet. In front of the kitchen, i. e., at its eastern side is the 
well from wbiph all the water for drinking and cooking purposes is drawn. 
The cattle-shed, ^ozJiuttu, of the house is situated generally to the south 
or south-east of, the main-house. Tekketu is a small building situated to 
the south of tlqja paain building and kept sacred for puja to the family 
deity. Every house has also a Matam where the Brahmin visitor is 
lodged and fed. 

It will be seen from the foregoing description of a Malayali house 
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that every part of it opens towards the inner yard or the outer garden 
thus allowing free scope for air and light, an advantage in living far 
superior to that secured by the best dwelling houses of the other coast. To 
this circumstance may be attributed chiefly the cleanliness of our people. 
Filth, dirt and rubbish are absent in the Malayali house, and consequently 
we have much cleaner men and women among classes of people not far 
superior in the social scale to those similarly placed on the other coast. 
A Nambudiri’s Illam is not different from a Nayar house. It is the same 
in all respects except that in some cases it is a magnificent mansion un¬ 
approached in cost, timber and workmanship by the proudest Nayar house. 

In contrast to these comfortable dwellings of the earlier settlers are 
the houses of foreign Brahmins, who cluster together in streets as in the 
East Coast and whose houses therefore have neither space nor plan nor 
any architectural pretensions. Light and air are admitted only from the 
street or the back-yard behind the house and as such are quite insufficient. 

As we have already seen, woodwork entered largely in the construct¬ 
ion of houses in old Malabar. “It is very much i o be regretted that in 
the building of houses in Travancore beautifully carved wooden work is 
being replaced by ugly and commonplace gable of cement and tiles. And 
it is to be hoped that the educated classes will try to arrest the dying out 
of the old art in this and other directions before it is too late. ” * A reversion 
to the old style of building is necessary not only to foster the indigenous 
art, but for purposes of health and convenience. And it is hoped that our 
people will have the good sense to realise this ere long. 

Sculpture. Sculpture and architecture always go hand in hand, and 
it is by the delicately sculptured images of gods and goddesses in the temples, 
and on their stone pillars, that the architectural beauty of the shrines is 
judged. In India sculpture was seen at its best only m temples. There 
only was the scope for the sculptor’s art, in the making of images 
of gods and goddesses and of the sacred animals and birds like the monkey 
the bull, the cow, the Biahmini kite \Garuda), the peacock, the swan 
(Hamsa), the parrot and the snake. All these were objects of worship 
and were profusely expressed in walls and pillars of the temples. The halls 
with 1000 pillars or Ayiranlcalmantcipamfi as they are called in all the im¬ 
portant temples have been the receptacle of the best specimens of the 
sculptor’s art. In the temple of Sri Padmanabhaswami at Trivandrum 
there is abundant evidence of excellent sculpturing. Tn the fine broad 

* An Address to the Students of the Law Collogc Association on “ Lawyerx an a Social 
Factor” by It. S. Lepper Esq., K, A., L. L. M., Professor of History and Economics in His High¬ 
ness the Maharajah’s College Trivandrum, 
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open corridor in the form of an oblong supported by 324 stone pillars 
and covered with a terraced roof and known as the Seevali Mantapam, 
the two rows of granite pillars and the stone ceiling above have been 
made the receptacle of the talent of the sculptor’s chisel. Every sjfcone 
pillar has the figure of a Nayar girl bearing a lamp in the palm of her 
hands joined together and raised above her waist. The niche of the lamp 
will hold four ounces of oil which is sufficient to keep the light burning 
for as many hours of the night. The top of every pillar is surmounted 
by the figure of a unicorn, aft excellent piece of stone workmanship. 
For the construction of this corridor and the Ayirankal mantwpam skill* 
ed artisans from all parts of Southern India were got down and the 
Maharajah personally superintended their work. The pillars on both 
sides of the main entrance leading from the Seevali mantapam to the 
inner shrine are richly and superbly carved. But it is in the Kula- 
sekhara mantapam to the south of the flagstaff that the most exquisite 
specimens of sculpture in Travancore are to be found. The Maharajah it 
is said once handed over the chew to an artisan working at a delicate 
figure, when he called for his servant; the Maharajah did not wish an 
interruption to be caused to the work by the mason having to call for 
his servant again. Such was his enthusiasm for the excellent sculpture 
work going on under his direct supervision. The sculptor knew from 
the manner that it was not his servant who handed over the chew, and 
turning back found to his surprise that the king had acted the part of his 
servant. The sculptor, it is said, attempted to cut off his own finger, as it 
was the finger that had offended royalty in this wise. This was prevented 
though it is impossible to say how far this story is true, but it tallies with 
the popular notion of respect and dread for the king in those early days. 
The terrace of the ^central platform of this mantapam supported by 
the 28 pillars and the stone roofs which form a sloping canopy for 
the verandahs on the four sides, the whole mantapam built of granite, 
the roof, rafters, beams all of granite are studded with figures of lotus 
flowers worked with great skill. The outer verandah is supported by 
thirty-six pillars, each of which bears in front the figure of a woman 
holding a lamp in the palm of her hands as the figures on the pillars 
of the Seevali mantapam, but considerably bigger in size. The architrave 
in each pillar' is a large stone four feet square with the figure of a 
huge lotus delicately carved on it. The twenty-eight pillars on the 
platform are real monuments of the sculptural art. They are so 
richly and delicately carved that words fail to express the delight and 
admiration which every visitor feels. Each pillar is a huge block of atone 
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ftbont ten feet high supporting a layer of two or three stones forming the 
architrave worked in the form of a lion or unicorn. The bottom of these 
pillars i# a pedestal about 3 feet high and 4 feet square with symmetrically 
indited sidee, on which are worked several flowers and creepers with 
great neatness. On this pedestal stand four small round pillars one foot 
in circumference all surmounted by another pedestal like the one on which 
they stand, but more richly carved. The pillars at the four corners of the 
hall are different from the other pillars in having no central images, 
their places being taken by a large number of small pillars of which 
there are four double pillars, two in a row and a line of four separate 
ones in the centre. In the other pillars, within the space enclosed by 
the small pillars, stand complicated figures of gods and goddesses and of 
Puranic incidents wrought in high relief with a clearness, delicacy and 
profuseness really beautiful. These mythological sculptures consist ol 
representations of the Avatars or collateral deities with their respective 
emblems. The allegorical designs they exhibit unfold to us the histoi \ 
of the early ages of Hinduism. The figures in front are the mosi 
magnificent and have received the best skill of the artist. The other 
sides of the pillars except the one facing the verandah also contain 
similar figures, but these are proportionately smaller in size and are 
-not carved in such high relief though in point of artistic excellence' 
and fineness some of them are even superior to the huger ones. It 
is a very notable point that though the temple is dedicated to Vishnu 
there are many figures of Siva and the allied deities in the Kulasrlhaw 
Mantapam and in the other parts of the temple, thus testifying to tlu* 
spirit of cosmopolitanism prevalent here—a circumstance rarely to be m< t 
with in the Yaishnavite temples of the East Coast. To give only a few 
examples ; one is a representation of Vishnu in a sitting posture ; On his 
left sits his spouse and both are dressed and ornamented in the truly 
.oriental fashion.* The God holds in his hands the Sankhu, Chaint 
and other emblems of divinity and at the back forming a towering 
.canopy over him is a broad piece of stone bearing the figure of a tree with 
numerous intertwining branches studded with flowers and fruits. Here 
and there on these branches are to be found monkeys, parrots and squirrels 
busy eating the fruits. All these are most faithfully and artistically re¬ 
presented. Another is a figure of Maha Vishnu sitting on Adisesha who, 
with his five hoods, makes a canopy over the God. The minute and shining 

lines with the black marks in the hoods are very clearly visible. 'At the 

___ _ < - 

# 'While the cloth for the waist of both gods and goddosses reaches from the waist 
the feet, the portion above the waist is left bare, the cloth for the waist itself being represent 

©d as very thin in texture. 
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■ides Stand Garuda and Hanuman in a reverential attitude. Athird'ife 
the image of Yighnesvara, the eldest son of Siva with his portly 1 bbUy 
and stout though diminutive limbs in a sitting posture, and at the 
aides stand three Potti Brahmins performing puja, one with moedytim 
in his hand. The solid figure of the Potti Brahmin performing puja, in 
a sitting posture, an image a foot and a half in height seems to me tb be a 
most magnificent piece of artistic work. A fourth is the figure of Nata- 
raja, an Avatar of Siva, dancing on the back of Apasmara who holds a 
serpent in his hands. The accompaniments of Siva such as the deer in 
his hand, the Moon and the Ganges in the form of a woman clearly wrought 
on the Jata or plaited hair done into a knot on the crown and other 
symbols are very exquisitely carved. A fifth is the figure of Vishnu with 
his two wives on his sides seated on the back of Garuda, his two legs being 
supported by the outstretched palms of that bird. A sixth is a goddess, 
sitting on a large lotus flower with five heads and ten hands armed with the 
Sulam (spear), Chakram (disc) and other weapons. 

Among the smaller figures on the sides of the pillars may be men¬ 
tioned :— 

Markandeya embracing Siva when confronted by Yama; 

Krishna hiding with the cloths of the Gopis on the top of a tree, the 
Gopis themselves begging for them from below; 

Krishna playing on the flute with the Gopis dancing; 

Vishnu in the Avatar of Vamana measuring with his outstretched legs 
the earth and heaven in a trice; 

Krishna dancing on a serpent’s head; and in another holding a mountain 
aloft to protect his people and cows from a heavy rain and storm. 

Besides these figures, there are others worked in smaller relief, highly 
diminutive in size, exhibiting skill of a high order. The stone-beams 
supported by the pillars of the platform and those of the verandahs of this 
Mantapam have been made the receptacle of scenes from the Bamayana 
and the Bhagavata. The verandah beam begins with the first scene in 
the Bamayana and continues to represent the whole story in a connected 
manner till the coronation of Sri Bama in his own dominions. The Tagatn 
Putrakameshti ), the presentation of Bama and Lakshmana made by 
Dasaratha to Visvamitra, the killing of Tataka in the forests, the Ahaltfa- 
moksbam, the departure of Bama with Lakshmana and Sita for the 
forests, the crossing of the river Bhagirathi in a boat, the car that ’brought 
them from Ayodhya to the river stopping on the bank of the river, the 
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j^ez^few of Rama,with the hermits of the forests, their joy over it, the steai- 
j#g>way of Sita by Ravana, the fight between Rama and the Rakshasas, the 
friendship of Sugriva, Hanuman and Sri Rama, the death of Vali, the rough 
sea; with its huge waves and the crossing of it by Hanuman to Lanka, his 
setting fire to the city of Lanka ("the smoke arising from the fire is most 
exquisitely represented in carving so that no one can, casually looking 
at it, mistake it for anything else), the fight, the killing of Ravana, are a few 
of the scenes that are so well represented on these beams. The beams of 
the platform, on the other hand, contain scenes from the Bhagavatam re¬ 
presenting in a connected manner the whole story of Bhagavatam. 
Trees, bushes, parrots, squirrels, monkeys, elephants, &c., are all very 
artistically carved on them. Such a magnificent work of art cannot but 
excite wonder and admiration in the minds of the aesthetic among the 
connoisseurs of the West or the East. 


Broadly stated, in these sculptured figures are correctly represented the 
elements embodied and the passions personified. Some are figures re¬ 
presented as grasping sceptres and shields, symbols of justice and ensigns 
of religion or weapons of war and trophies of peace. Some of them have 
aspects that inspire terror while others are distinguished by placid serenity 
and benignity of countenance,and some others again betray evident marks 
of dejection and inward anguish. The more conspicuous figures are all 
gorgeously arrayed after the Indian fashion with heavy jewels and arc true 
to nature. Most of the figures are so delicately and admirably carved “ as 
to successfully express in every instance the alteration which the form of 
the limbs undergoes, the muscular action and external impulse as well as 
the various effects of mental sensation upon the human countenance.” * 
Similar examples of carving are also to be found in the other temples of 
Travancore constructed in the Dravidian style, those at Suchindram and 
Tiruvattar being the most prominent among them. 

The reference has so far been only to temples built on the Dravidian 
style. By the very nature of their construction the indigenous temples of 
Malabar have no architectural pretensions about them and have nothing to 
show in the way of architectural or sculptural attractions. 

Carving. The art of carving has been known in Travancore for a long 
time. It is as ancient as the temple architecture, and a naturalistic style 
has sprung up in Travancore. Carving in stone has already been ^ferred 
to in connection with sculpture. As has been observed under that head a 
hijjh, degree of skill and perfection has been attained in Travancore in stone 

# The Indian Antiquary. 
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narvh^tbough only in imitation 6f the Dr&vidiaii Style. 1 Syen fiQ'W vWfe 
'have 1 *a lew able stone-workers in Chenganntir, a place rtotecHof its e*«ell*#t 
workmanship in granite. Splendid specimens Of itottg66, NfyfttMIftftti 
Kuxhals and rose-water sprinklers are still made out of this material by 
skilled artisans. 

The most common substance on which the workman can exercise his 
skill is wood, of which Travancore has an abundant supply. Wood carving 
had long been practised in Travancore in connection with the construction 
of temples in indigenous Malabar style and in the construction of houses 
and other buildings. The well-to-do Nayar is most extravagant in the 
matter of house building. As wood enters largely in its construction the 
carpenter’s best skill is availed of to work it to the greatest advantage. 
The plank ceilings of the verandahs, the rooms and the halls, the 
doors, the portico at the gate and in fact wherever wood is used, are 
so artistically carved that the wages of the carpenters alone 111 some 
cases cost something like Es. 10,000. In private houses to a small 
extent, but much more liberally in palaces and temples of Old &hd iil 
the buildings of ancient and rich Tarawads, opportunity has bCefi 
taken to display native talent in wood carving, and this has led to 
great accuracy, elegance and finish in the art of carpentry—a circumstance 
which elicited the admiration of Lord Napier when he visited the Padmd- 
nabhapuram Palace in South Travancore. In the making of Cars, palan¬ 
keens, and Vahanams required in temple services and processions Slid al¬ 
ways richly, minutely and delicately carved, the carpenter displays his con¬ 
summate skill and high workmanship. Teak is the most popUl&r Wood, 
hut others stronger and more durable though less costly alsO used 
in the construction of houses, and all these lend themselves to the delicate 
touch of the carpenter’s tool. But sandalwood with its fragrant smell, 
being a very valuable wood, is generally selected to show the delicate 
touches of the carpenter’s art. The sandalwood carving of Travancore is 
perfectly naturalistic in style, and the skill displayed in carving elaborate 
details on sandalwood boxes has been much admired. Besides the con¬ 
ventional mythological designs of images of gods and goddesses, human 
beings, animals, birds, trees and flowers are also copied with much skill 
and dexterity. 

* 

When ivory carving was first introduced into Travahecre id not 
exactly known.. Prom the evidence that exists in the farm of ivory tvorki, 
such as palankeenB which are known to have been more than two hundred 
years old, and of images of gods and representations of plants, animals, 
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imeqtiaBed for their design and efcquisiteness by any of those of the 
m&Oxm&kig districts or for the matter of that, by those of any other 
country in India, we are led to infer that carving in ivory must have been 
if not indigenous, at least as old as the Aryan colonisation of Malabar. 

* Goldsmith# from time immemorial had practised turning plain articles in 
ivory and horn and being accustomed to casting figures of the Hindu Pantheon 
according to the proportions definitely laid down in the Silpa Shastra, 
they turned their knowledge to account in making small ivory figures, especially 
of Gattesa and Hanuman, according to these proportions. The chief uses, how¬ 
ever, to which ivory was put in early days was the decoration of palanquins. 
For this purpose thin plates of ivory about an eighth of an inch in thickness 
were laid over the wooden frames of the palanquins. The plates were engraved 
throughout with conventional designs, taken mostly from the Pagodas, and 
coloured with fast dyes. The plate to be engraved was coated with wax, the 
design was then cut in wax, lime juice was poured over it and was allowed to 
bite into the surface of the ivory, and various colours were then run in which 
fixed the design. ” 

Mr. Ferguson continues :— 

“I am informed that palanquins ornamented in this way, and figures 
carved in ivory, worked by goldsmiths over two hundred years ago, are still 
found, though rarely, in the Palaces in Trivandrum, Changanacliery and Hari- 
pad, also in some Pagodas in North Travancore, in the houses of rich Namburies 
and in the Mutts of Namburi Sanyasies. But though this was the main use 
in these earlier days to which ivory was first put, no doubt there were scattered 
here and there, goldsmiths who occasionally carved figures of the Gods in ivory, 
and also Namburi Brahmins, who in their leisure hours amused themselves by 
doing the same.” * 

The development of carving, however, like the other arts in Travan¬ 
core is attributable to the enormous encouragement given by the rulers of 
the State more than to anything else. It is said that in the early part 
of the reign of Swati Tirunal Maharajah (1829-47) “ certain Namboori 
Brahmins from North Travancore brought, for the Kajah’s inspection, 
figures of the Gods and also of the sacred animals carved in ivory of so 
minute a size that they could be enclosed in a paddy husk ; what rendered 
the work more remarkable was that the only tool which these Brahmins 
used to accomplish the task was a small knife. ” They were all given 
suitable presents by the Maharajah. But as we have already observed 
that Maharajah was a great patron of learning and arts, and this incident 
aroused a great desire in him for the development of ivory carving in 
Travancore. Goldsmiths from Tiruvancode in the South and Haripad 
and Changanachety in the North were sent for for their knowledge of 
the art and employed along with carpenters who were skilled in wood 
curving, in making designs in ivory. The most important work that they 

' -rs-- ^ 

; * Memorandum on Ivory Carving in Travancore by Mr. H. S. Ferguson, F. L. S., retired 
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executed, was a throne in ivory. This is an excellent piece of workmans 
ship and. still adorns the old Durbar Hall at Trivandrumt Many other 
works of minor importance were also executed in his time and many 
of the carpenter class were constantly employed at work, so that one or 
two families became professional ivory carvers and still continue to do the 
same work. His successor Martanda Varma Maharajah (1847-60) ex¬ 
hibited a still greater interest in the furtherance of the art, and as the 
result, so early as 1851, His Highness was enabled to send to Her Majesty 
the Queen an ivory throne elaborately carved and set with jewels. It was 
exhibited at the great Exhibition in London of that year and was much 
admired. It is a beautiful piece of workmanship thoroughly Indian in 
design and well worthy of the purpose for which it was intended. It has 
now found a fitting place in the State rooms in Windsor Castle. 


The ivory work was patronised by successive Maharajahs, and speci¬ 
mens were sent to various Exhibitions in India and Europe, and the fame 
of Travancore carving thus spread abroad. Many enquiries and orders 
came in, and it became necessary to start a department of ivory carving 
under Government. This was done in 1048 m. e. (1872-73), and the 
department worked for 15 years when it was incorporated with the School 
of Arts where this work is still chiefly being carried on. Many of the 
private workers and goldsmiths who until recently were working in ivory 
have either ceased to work or have reverted to their original work in pre¬ 
cious metals. Besides the Swami pattern work in ivory for which Travan¬ 
core has become famous, the chief designs are the human figures, Yalis, 
lions, tigers, elephants, cows, bulls, deer, monkeys, squirrels, pigs and sheep 
among animals, swans, peacocks, and parrots among birds serpents, 
fishes, fruits, leaves, flowers, creepers and trees. It may be mentioned in 
this connection that some of the specimens of carving in ivory executed 
in Travancore are perhaps the finest that have ever been made in India. 
Their real merit consists in the' most realistic representation of nature 
executed in so small a size, a thing very uncommonly met with in an 
Indian design. Human beings as hunters, boatmen, fishermen, musi¬ 
cians, kings, field laboRrers or people of the low caste working in 
forests, animjflsv 4s monkeys and lions, parrots and other birds, 
plants anchereej»lrs, fruits, seas, mountains, and lakes with fishes and 
boats are /all most artistically and naturally represented in these car¬ 
vings. Human figures carved in them are tall with well-proportioned 
limbs, with a natural grace of expression in the face which will do. 
cr4fi.it to the best artists of any age; there is nothing, stiff about., 
them in the different postures in which they are shown, the bends; 
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slid folds of the limbs being depicted true to nature. The figures of 
plaints and animals are also carved with the same high taste and natural¬ 
ness. 

Ivory carving is used in the School of Arts for the decoration of 
many articles of ordinary use such as the backs of brushes, hand glasses, 
combs, book racks, walking sticks, umbrella handles, pendants, Ac. At 
one time English designs were partially followed, but they have now 
beeD given up and a reversion has been made to old designs, the 
excellence of which in decorative art is now thoroughly appreciated. The 
ivory required for this work is obtained within the State itself. 

Besides wood and ivory, well executed designs are carved in co- 
coanut shells. The colour of the shell when polished is a fine dark 
brown which becomes darker with age. The shell itself is tough and 
requires great care and delicacy in carving, or the fine details carved are 
liable to crumble. It is commonly scraped and polished for domestic and 
culinary purposes. The shells are used to be ornamented with elaborate 
carvings and mounted with silver, gold or ivory. Cups, vases, snuff¬ 
boxes, sugar basins, teapots with fry Baucers and bangles, watch chains, 
sticks, &c., are made out of them. In the Izhava Exhibition held 
at Quilon in 1905 admirable specimens of table ornaments and rose 
water sprinklers made of cocoanut shells and showing workmanship of 
great skill, were exhibited and much admired by the visitors. 

Weaving. Next in importance to agriculture is the weaving in¬ 
dustry, and among all the materials of our textile fabrics cotton undoubt¬ 
edly holds the first place. For a long time it has been cultivated, spun 
and manufactured locally, and every village has had families of weavers 
and spinners who supplied all local demands and needs. But cotton spin¬ 
ning as an indigenous industry has nearly ceased to exist, as almost all 
weavers now use only imported twist. 

Cotton spinning by machinery is carried on at Quilon. The Darrah 
spinning mills established in 1884 have been working ever since without 
interruption. It has 25,560 spindles running and turns out about 7$ lakhs 
of rupees’ worth of twist annually. The raw produce is mostly obtained 
from Bombay, but cotton grown to the south and east of Quilbn are also 
used. Some of the cotton produced in Tinnevelly and Madura districts 
fi ftdn its way to this mill. The yarn spun is esteemed 4o be of a fine 
quality and is very popular in the yarn market where it is held-superior 
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to all other South Indian yarn. *. • : 

The Izhavas, Saliars and Patnuls are the chief castes engaged : ih 
weaving, but there are also a few other castes who follow this profession. 
The following is the form of the loom in use by the majority pf the 
weavers. 

The principal parts of it are the sley, the healds and the reed. Thp 
sley with its reed is suspended by two cards from the roof of the house 
and the healds by two minor cards. The lower portion pf the sley con¬ 
sists of a piece of wood two inches thick and almost circular ip section 
with a groove cut along the top for the reception of the reed. At each 
end a short upright is fixed ar.ci passes through slots cut in the upper 
portion of the sley. This is a piece of common grained wood about 3 ft. 
deep and 2/3 ft. thick with a groove cut at the bottom to form a cup for the 
reed, to fix it in a vertical position. In the middle there is a handle for the 
weaver to grasp and beat up the waft with great force, after the healds 
have divided the warp. The healds consist of a series of loops linked to¬ 
gether, the warp thread being drawn through the space formed by linking 
two heald loops. The shuttle with the waft in it, is thrown across by one 
hand and caught by the other and so on. 

With this simple loom cloths are woven here. The different kinds of 
cloth woven are Neriatu, Tuppedta, Kamani, Kurikavani and Muri. The 
first three varieties are woven in fine thread and laced; their cost varies 
from 1 to 2 rupees ordinarily. But their value depends on the firmness 
of the thread and the quantity of lace used, and very costly cloths are only 
made to order. Sometimes the price goes up to Its. 10 or 12 and even 
more for each cloth of about 6 cubits in length. 

Excepting a small trade of a specially favoured kind of cloth in 
fashion among the nobility of*the land and certain others of an inferior 
texture solely intended for home consumption, the bulk of our cotton 
stuffs are now imported from outside. The indigenous Kuttvnmndu and 
Neriatu were fashionable cloths once, and even now some of the finest 
cloths of the latter, i^md are woven at Kottar and Eraniel which are the 
chief places for. tfgjf&^ufacture of fine indigenous cloths. The Patnuls 
weave a suMg^.f Kind of cloth fringed with gold or silver lace which 
fetches goodA^^es. Coarse long cloths, Mundus, trusses, &c., are 
manufactured* generally to a greater or less extent in all important locali¬ 
ties, but such fabrics generally find a ready sale in the vicinity of the places 
ip which they are made. The Tuvartu chiefly made in South Travan- 
! qcre, : a kind peculiar to the West Coast, is a very useful cloth, but Sts 
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•MiVeonfisMd t© the bathroom, Ahd its manufacture though extensive is 
but a poor concern. 

There has been a marked decline in the number of persons engaged 
in Weaving as disclosed by the Census statistics. This shows that the in¬ 
digenous product is fast losing its ground and is unable to compete with 
the cheap out-put of machine-made foreign imports. “ The universal 
complaint among the Patnuls and the Saliars all over the land is that 
their bread is taken out of their mouths by the machine-made cloths of 
Europe. ” * While it is generally accepted that the power loom is too for¬ 
midable a competitor to the hand loom there are still some who hold the 
opposite view. Mr. Havell the Principal of the School of Arts, Calcutta, in 
a recent number of the Indian Review refutes the assertion that in 
Europe the hand loom industry has been displaced by power loom. 
According to him statistics still show that there is a greater demand for 
skilled labour there than the supply. If the hand loom can compete with 
power loom in England where the cost of skilled labour is many times 
greater than what it is in India and where the most perfect weaving machin¬ 
ery worked by steam and electricity is in use, what greater profit there 
must be for it in India where we have an unlimited supply of the skilled 
labour of hereditary weavers content with comparatively cheap wages. 
There is therefore still ample scope for fostering and furthering the 
ancient weaving industry. 

But there is One thing which needs to be attended to by our weavers. 
They must study the market, cater for it and improve the finish of their 
works and design. It is equally necessary that the rulers and nobles and 
persons of culture and high degree should patronise the indigenous indus¬ 
tries for no improvement is possible without their co-operation. 

The weaving of silk and woollen fabrics is unknown in Travancore. 

Lace work. Lace is a term applied to a transparent network in 
which the threads of the waft are twisted round those of the warp. It 
may be made of silk, flax or cotton or even gold or silver thread and has 
usually a pattern worked upon it either during the process of making the 
lace or with a needle after this has been completed. As already observed 
the Bainula Weave lace cloths fringed with gold and silver and in the 
weaving of fine Neriatu, gold and silver thread is often used with very 
good artistic effect. The lace is used in varying quantities, very little in 
the c Ase of some and rather profusely in others. This kind of work is not 
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confined to any particular locality, but is done in all those places- when 
fine cloths are woven as in Eraniel and Kottar. :<• ; 

* The lace work of Travancore carried on specially at Quilon and Nager- 
coil mostly under the guidance and patronage of Christian Missionary 
ladies has long been known. The materials necessary for a start are a few 
and cost very little. A cushion (or as it is commonly called a pillow and 
hence the name pillow lace) mounted on an oblong piece of plank, the 
cushion being raised about a foot high on one side and gradually decreasing 
in its height towards the opposite side into which the lace as manufactured 
is rolled and kept clean; a 100 or less number of bobbins made of teak-wood, 
ebony or even of an inferior sort of wood; a sheet of small pins and a 
quantity of thread; these are all the materials required. Strips of leather 
about 1$ yds. long and 2 or more inches broad (according to the width of the 
lace required) are perforated in curious and special ways, and these straps, 
or more correctly speaking, these perforations serve as a guide to the 
patterns of the lace. The first thing that has to be done is to fix the 
leather strap on the cushion firmly by means of 8 or 10 large pins. The 
thread is then rolled into the required number of bobbins necessary for 
the particular pattern of lace to be made. The cushion which is in a 
slanting position is then placed in front of the person, and the threads arc 
all fastened at the top of the leather strap. The process of lace making 
* then goes on by passing the bobbins to and fro and interlacing the thread 
in a particular manner, the twists and crossings made being fastened by 
means of small pins. 

Originally the lace industry was very largely in the hands of the 
fishermen of the South. But latterly owing to competition the industry 
languished and was threatened with extinction. At this stage fortunately 
a few missionary ladies stepped in to reinstate this most important indus¬ 
try in the hope that it will be of help in fostering self-support among the 
poorer Christians. Under their management the industry has progressed 
with the result that good lace is now procurable only from these establish¬ 
ments. New patterns are being gradually introduced and wonderful re¬ 
sults achieved., Ajj^xceptional demand is reported to have risen recently 
for this hand-made,lace European ladies purchase large quantities of it 
either for theiivown use or for sending it to their friends abroad. This lace 
is stated to be 'proportionately more costly than the European lace, and it is 
not clear whether the popularity is due to its durability or to its superior 
taste and workmanship. The lace manufactured by the Native Chria- 
tian women of Nagercoil has proved itself of sufficient excellence to gain 
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medals at several Exhibitions, via., those of London, Paris and Kensington. 
Of the lace sent to this last Exhibition, the Madras Times of 
December 1886 says, “ the best collection of lace is certainly that sent 
from* Nagercoil.” The Committee in a recent Madras Exhibition stated 
that the lace of Nagercoil though knit by natives of the country was 
equal to the best French lace, and some of the visitors are reported to have 
said that it must have been made in France. In and around Nagercoil 
there are 600 women workers in lace. Nagercoil was the original centre 
of their manufacture, but the work has now extended to other places also. 
Some of the most important patterns woven are large head-dresses, gold 
lace lappet, silver-pin cushion cover, white lace coiffure, black collars and 
cuffs, black lace lappet, &c. 

Fibres. Plantain fibre. The existence of fibre in the common 
plantain has probably been known in India from ancient times, but it at¬ 
tracted public notice only during the Crimean war, when owing to the stop¬ 
page of the importation of Russian hemp into England the Government of 
India ordered an enquiry into the capabilities of Indian fibres. But 
nothing serious was done in regard to plantain fibre owing to the abund¬ 
ance of other fibre-yielding plants and also to want of some simple and 
efficient machine for extracting the fibre. A few years ago the Govern¬ 
ment of Travancorc deputed one of its officers to Ootacamund to acquaint 
himself with the methods of extracting the fibre, but for want of a suit¬ 
able machine much good did not result from this mission. When weaving 
was introduced into the School of Arts the Government procured through 
its Forest Department fibres extracted from plantains grown in the State 
and asked the Superintendent of the School of Arts Trivandrum to test 
them with a view to ascertain their fitness for weaving purposes. A 
few experiments were made and the results of these experiments are noted 
below. 

1. Of the 29 varieties of plantains ordinarily grown in Travancore, 
the fibres yielded by 12 were found to be the best for weaving cloths of 
fine texture and those of the remaining ones were only fit for coarse weav¬ 
ing and cordage. The fibres were silky in colour and glossy and sufficiently 
strong for a thread. 

2. A few native and tanning colours were tried and found successful 
in.dyeing the fibre fast. 

3. Washing with alkali commonly used by native washermen and 
vfith soda and soap were tried in the fibre and the fabric woven with it. 
These were found only to increase the strength and pliability of the 
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4. The fibre was found to possess peculiar advantages even ether 
known varieties of fibres used for textile purposes. It possessed almost 
an exact resemblance to silk in the polish of the thread, whioh it is found 
to retain after it is dyed with any colour or boiled or washed. 

5. The fibre needs no spinning operation like other fibres. It is ready 
for the loom after its extraction from the raw sheaths of the plantain 
trees. 

It did not, however, prove quite satisfactory as warp thread as it 
showed signs of breaking. Wetting the warp with water tp keep it cool 
greatly tended to decrease the chances of breakage, but it was n<?t a 
complete success as warp thread. Weaving is now carried on in the 
School of Arts, Trivandrum with plantain fibre for the waft, making 
use of cotton for the warp. Notwithstanding this the cloths woven 
looked like silk and proved to he light and less costly than OQttt® 
fabrics, and have secured prizes in Exhibitions. 

The machinery for extracting the fibre used in the Trivandrum School 
of Arts is simple in structure, comparatively cheap and easily portable 
being small and light. It can be carried to the plantain gardens where 
the trees are cut and would thereby save large expenditure in transit of 
the raw material. The framework is in teak. The scraping blade and 
the squeezing fluted rollers are fitted parallel to each other at the top end 
are worked by two separate strong steel springs controlled by foot levers. 
The additional mechanism for squeezing with the fluted rollers which 
work in advance of the Bcraping operation gives greater pliability to the 
plantain sheaths and renders the extraction of the fibre much easier. The 
fibre thus obtained can consequently retain the full length of the sheaths 
available, little or no breakage occurring in the process of extraction. 

In the recent Izhava Exhibition at Quilon, good specimens of mats 
and pillows made of fine plantain fibre were exhibited and admired by 
the visitors. If for both the waft and the warp thread it is possible to 
use the fibre—and experiments are still being carried on with that end 
in view—the fables produced will give an entirely new aspeet. It 
may then prove archeap and permanent substitute for silk. 

A Bengali gkitleman Mr. Majmidraneth Bonaerjee recently announced 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika that he had discovered an snap and 
comparatively! inexpensive chemical process for extracting plantain fibre. 
The advantages he claims for his method are chiefly the following; - *' - - ,. 7 > 
1. The fibre so extracted is stronger and more durable and is superior 
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2. No large outlay or machinery is required, thus making it within 
the reach of all people to engage in this industry. 

3, There is no loss or wastage; according to the advertisement four kinds 
q( fibres, are produced by this process, viz., first for cloth making, second for 
all purposes for which jute is used, (this fibre is hardly distinguishable from 
jute) the third and the fourth for cordage, matting, &c. The refuse may 
be used for manufacture of paper. 

The Indian Economist for December 1904 in noticing this process 
understands that the European Planting community in Behar is exhibit* 
ing a keen interest in the matter. It goes without saying that the pro* 
cess deserves careful consideration at the hands of our capitalists, and if 
the advantages claimed for it are only true, then there is almost an un¬ 
limited future for the plantain fibre industry in Travancore. 

Even as it is, the machine-made fibre industry yields a good profit. 
An enterprising Indian of Tanjore who took the trouble of having some 
nynplftfi of the fibre extracted by him sent to London, found them valued 
from A* 25 to £ 35 a ton. He estimates the cost of extracting the fibre at 
Bs. 55 per ton, and allowing another Rs. 35 for putting the same on the 
market or Rs. 90 altogether per ton, he calculates the profits at nearly 
£ 2Q to £ 25 per ton. He states also that an acre of plantain garden yields 
one ton of fibre on an average. It has to be remembered that it has been 
usual hitherto to throw away the sheaths after reaping the produce, and 
if this refuse should yield so much as £ 20 per acre the industry should 
be ft very paying one. 

Plantain trees of different varieties are grown abundantly all over the 
State, and in fact almost every Malayali house has its own plantain trees 
behind it in the garden. The extraction of the fibre is only a simple 
process, and as it does not affect the edible and valuable portion of the 
plantain tree there is a vast field open for a new and paying indus¬ 
try which our capitalists will do well to put in hand before foreign capital 
steps in. Nor is it only in this one direction that patriotic enterprise is 
sadly, wanting. 

‘' Oocoanut fibre or Coir. Malabar has been rightly called the 
* Eand of the palms” and of these the cocoanutpalm is the most important 
and widely cultivated. The cultivation of the cocoanut tree and the pre¬ 
parations of its various products seem to be occupations specially suited to 
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the Malabar Coast, its dense population, its minutely subdivided holdings 
and its easy water carriage to the market. Each man here lives under 
his own palm trees and every traveller by boat on the lagoon can see the 
domestic labour going on at each threshold, the whole family busy in sever¬ 
ing the husk from the nut, in spinning the fibre into yam, &c. Of the 
several industries connected with the cocoanut the coir industry is the most 
important. The thick pericarp or outer wall of the fruit yields the valuable 
coir fibre of commerce. The fibre is tough, elastic, springy, easily manipu¬ 
lated within certain limits and eminently suited for manufactures where 
lightness, cleanliness and great indestructibility are required. It will stand 
water, it is almost impervious to wind and wave or to damp and rain. 
Care should be taken to cut the cocoanut at the proper season. The fibre 
is much impaired by waiting for the nuts to arrive at maturity. The 
fibre is weak when cut earlier than is necessary and if later it becomes coarse 
and hard and requires a longer soaking and is more difficult to manufac¬ 
ture. The best season is to cut the nut in the ninth or tenth month. 
When the cocoanuts are cut the husk is separated from the nut and 
thrown into pools of fresh water and soaked for nearly two months. Tra¬ 
vellers in boats can see heaps of these thrown into the backwaters all 
along the way and easily recogn ise the offensive smell emanating from 
them in those places where the cocoanut trees abound When thoroughly 
soaked the fibrous parts are easily separated from the wood by beating 
with a stick, resembling an ordinary rice-pounder but not so long, 
known as kottuvadi. This beating is invariably done by women. After 
separation the fibres are mixed and with the help of a rough country 
machine locally known as rattu (wheel) ropes are twisted. This is also 
largely done by women. The Izhavas are largely engaged in this business 
and their women are very dexterous in rope making. The chief centres 
of rope manufacture are Ohavara, Panmana, Tevalakara, Quilon, Paravur, 
Kayangulam, Shertallay, Alleppey, andVaikam. Of the uses to which 
the coir is capable of application the following extract from a pamphlet 
issued by an English trader will give a fair idea:— 

“ Coir is found suited to the production of a variety of articles of great uti¬ 
lity and elegance of workmanship. It was at first only used for stuffing matresS- 
es and cushions, but its applications have been enlarged and its value greatly in¬ 
creased by mechanical processes. Instead of being formed into rough cordage 
only and mats made by hand, by means of ingeneously constructed machinery, 
the fibre is rendered sufficiently fine for the loom and matting of different tex¬ 
tures and coloured figures is produced, while a combination of wool in pleasing 
designs gives the richness and effect of hearth rugs and carpeting. Brushes, and 
brooms for household and stable purposes, matting for sheep-folds, pheasantries 
and poultry yards, church cushions, hammocks, cordage of all sizes and stringy 
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for nursery men and others, for tying up trees and other garden purposes, nose¬ 
bags for horses, mats and bags for seed crushers, oil pressure and candle manu¬ 
factures are only a few of the various purposes to which the fibrous coating 
of the cocoanut is now applied." 

Coir string is universally employed in other parts of India in the con¬ 
struction of bamboo houses. To these properties has to be added its great 
power of withstanding moisture on account of which it is in great demand 
for maritime purposes. Though it is thus capable of an infinite variety of 
uses it is mostly the raw produce that is exported from this country. It 
is not worked here to any great extent except for the manufacture of ropes 
and coir-matting. There are five factories working in all in Alleppey, two 
by hand power and three by steam power. Four of these are engaged in 
the manufacture of coir-matting while the remaining one is content with 
pressing coir for export. In the recent Izhava Exhibition at Quilon 
there were exhibited some very fine embroidered coir mats and cushions, 
coir rail-bag, and coir-mat easy-chair worked by some of the skilled arti¬ 
sans of the Izhava community. 

The increasing cultivation of the cocoanut, the rare facilities of an 
uninterrupted chain of backwater communications and the easy availability 
of cheap labour should largely contribute to the development of this industry. 
A large number of persons are engaged in this occupation and the tendency 
is for the industry to expand. There is great scope for a profitable enterprise 
in this direction, and if native labour and organised capital and skill would 
apply themselves with vigour, Travancore will be made the home of a most 
potential undertaking pregnant with very beneficial results to its poor and 
industrious population. 

Arecanut fibre. Besides the plantain and cocoanut fibres, the arecanut 
fibre is also used in the School of Arts Trivandrum as a substitute for 
wool, in the manufacture of carpets. When dyed it is hardly distin¬ 
guishable from wool, and in fact, carpets woven with it look better and 
finer than woollen carpets while they are considerably cheaper. The dis¬ 
covery of the uses of this fibre is very recent and the work is at present 
confined only to the School of Arts, Trivandrum. It is to be hoped that its 
uses will be more generally known, and considering the very large number of 
arecanut trees grown in the State, the industry in this fibre ought to soon 
expand. 

Oil-pressing. The number of people returned as oil-pressers and 
mill-workers are about 16,000 according to the Census of 1901. Next to coir 
making, oil-pressing, especially the manufacture of cocoanut-oil, is the 
motft important industry in the State. The cocoanut-oil manufactured in 
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Travancore is considered better in quality than that produced in other 
countries. Mr. Mackenzie the late Resident in Travancore and Cochin ob¬ 
served that a ton of cocoanut oil from here fetches in the London market 
a few pounds more than that exported from any other country. 


The oil is nearly white in colour and is largely used by the people Of 
Malabar in cooking. It has a very agreeable smell and preparations made 
with it do not get spoiled while they taste better and keep longer. The 
oil is also used as,medicine either by itself or boiled with other ingredi* 
ents, and for burning lamps and anointing the body. It is Said to 
promote the growth of hair, and hence it is much used in cases of loss of 
hair after fevers and other debilitating diseases. The fat yielded by the 
cocoanut-oil is largely used in Europe for the manufacture of candles, and 
according to * Max’, in the * Capital,’ “ Experiments made in the Phillip* 
pines show that the oil can be made to produce a high quality of illumi¬ 
nating gas free from tar.” The uses of cocoanut-oil are thus manifold. 


The method of preparing it is as follows:—The ripe kernel of 
the cocoanut is cut off the skull and dried either by exposure to the sun 
Or by artificial means. It is then known as copra. The copra is cut into 
thin slices which are put into the presses and oil is extracted therefrom. 
The apparatus of a native oil-press is very simple. It is made of the 
trunk of a large tree (either tamarind or jack) or a block of stone, 
which is hollowed into the form of a mortar and planted on a raised 
ground. In this a big pole works as a pestle round and round. A wooden 
beam about 16 feet long pressing at one end closely against the foot of 
this mill with a loud creaking noise has an arm projecting upwards at 
about a third of its length, which is attached to the head of the pestle. 
The mill is driven by men or oxen yoked at the farther end of the beam 
who pull it round and round. Every village has a few of these country 
mills, and accordingly they are to be found scattered throughout the 
country. In addition to these country mills, machines for extracting oil 
worked by steam power have been recently introduced.; there are throe 
of them established at Alleppey; a mill has been newly Started at Quilon. 

Though this is a very important industry, yet enough attention is 
not paid to it. Besides a large quantity of the oil required for home 
consumption,' (32,000 rupees’ worth of the oil being bought every year 
for the use of the pagodas and palaces of the State, which is exclusively 
produced by native mills, while it can be more conveniently turned 
out by machines,) a large quantity of copra instead Of oil is exported 
annually to foreign countries to meet the demand for oil there. This 
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might be put a stop to and oil itself exported by the establishment of 
mills. There is thus a large scope for the expansion of this industry. 

And yet curious to state that owing to an unaccountable apathy, a fruit¬ 
ful source of excellent occupation and profit is being thrown away. Take 
this capital town of Trivandrum itself. It can give sufficient work to several 
oil-mills; not a single one exists here, nor has any one thought of it for 
several decades past. A small oil mill if located somewhere in Tri¬ 
vandrum can command the copra produce of the coast from Karinkulam 
to Chirayinkil, a length of twenty-five miles. The sea-board for about 
a mile in breadth is thickly planted with cocoanut trees, and on a rough 
calculation there should be about 15 lakhs of bearing cocoanut trees in this 
area, yielding 600 lakhs of cocoanut fruits a year. Deducting one-third 
of this produce for local use for eating and cooking purposes, we have 
about 400 lakhs of nuts available as copra to be expressed into oil. An 
ordinary mill ought to be able to express 2 Candies of copra or 4,000 
nuts a day equal to 60 Kalasams of oil or 240 Idangalis (80 gals). Work¬ 
ing 25 days a month, a mill should yield 600 Parahs of oil a month, 
i. e., oil worth Rs. 3,000, at the rate of Rs. 5 per Parah . There is the 
value of the oil-cake and cocoanut shells besides, worth about Es. 300 a 
month. The mill will thus earn Es. 3,300 a. month. The mill and 
machinery and housing, &c., which would turn out Es. 3,300 a month, will 
cost Es. 4,000 in all working with an oil engine, not steam engine. The 
interest of that is Es. 30 a month, added to the value of copra to be pur¬ 
chased, viz ., Es. 2,500 a month and the cost of establishment and the wear 
and tear of the machinery Es. 250 a month, in all the monthly cost to be 
deducted from the total earnings comes to Es. 2,780, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 520 as net monthly dividend. This mill will require only 600 Candies 
or 12 lakhs of copra-nuts a year. As there are 400 lakhs of copra-nuts which 
are available in and near Trivandrum every year, there is enough work 
according to this calculation for 34 oil-mills of the description above 
given. And no greater argument is needed to show the extent of the indus¬ 
trial apathy when we remember that as yet not a single oil-mill has been 
started in Trivandrum. In this calculation the industry of candle making, 
another fruitful source of livelihood to the labouring classes has not been 
touched. This enterprise will no doubt greatly handicap the native oil- 
mongers. 

Gingelly-oil is the next in importance. This is usually procured by 
giving the sesamum seeds frequent washings in cold water at first 
until all the brownish coloured matter is removed and they look quite 
Wliite. They are then spread to dry in the sun, after which oil is pressed 
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fros^i them in the same way as cocoannt-oil in country mills. The 
oil has healing properties. It is used for burning lamps and for anoint¬ 
ing. Some use it for cooking purposes. 

The laurel or Punnakka oil comes next in importance. It is expressed 
from the seeds of Calophyllum inophyllum (laurel tree) in country 
mills and used mostly for burning lamps, but as it gives but a dim light* 
Kerosine oil is fast superseding it. 

The Castor oil is another important kind of oil largely used by the 
people. It is made from the large or small varieties of Ricinus communis. 
It is commonly used as a lamp oil and also for medicinal purposes. It 
is an excellent laxative and is generally administered as a purgative. 
For children’6 ailments it is, almost a sine qua non either by itself or 
prepared with other ingredients. Oil that is made for burning lamps is 
expressed in the mills, but for medicinal use it is prepared by boiling. 
The seeds are beaten in a mortar during which process balls of it are 
formed. These latter are put into an earthen pot containing boiling 
water and boiled till oil appears and floats on the surface when it is 
separated therefrom. 

The Pultailam or the oil that is distilled from the lemon grass is in 
great demand in Europe. It has an extremely pungent taste and a 
strong odour of lemon. It is used by the people here to flavour curds; 
hence it is also called the buttermilk grass. The grass grows largely 
on the western slopes of the mountains north of Anjengo and is to be 
found in several parts of the State. Government periodically auctions 
the right to cut it when found in State forests. The industry in the pre¬ 
paration of this oil has long been established in Travancore which may be 
said at the present day to have monopolised the trade in lemon grass oil in 
European markets. It exports about 50,000 rupees’ worth of oil annually 
on an average. The oil has very long been employed in English and Conti¬ 
nental perfumery under the name of oil of Verbana from its odour 
resembling the sweet Verbana of English gardens. The discovery of the 
presence of citral in lemon grass oil has given it its present commercial 
importance. The price of the oil now ranges from 6 d. to 7 d. per oz. 
in England. There is a great demand for it in Germany and the supply is 
not equal to the demand. In suitable soil and under ordinarily favourable 
conditions the grass will grow without much trouble and it is specially 
Well suited to our hills. The industry is a very promising one and there 
is ample scope for its expansion in Travancore. 

Besides the above, oils expressed from the seeds of Pongamia glabra 
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arid the fruits of Bassia longifolia are used for the burning of lamps. 
These are also prepared in country mills. 

Veppa Ennai, the oil of the seeds of margosa prepared in the same 
way is of great medicinal value. So are also the following oils which are 
solely used for that purpose—Peacock oil, Deer oil, Serpent oil, Pig oil or 
ghee and Fish oil. 

Besides these, many other medicated oils are prepared but only in 
small quantities and as occasion needs. It has not therefore been thought 
necessary to give a detailed account of their various preparations. 

Metal work. Precious metals . Gold and silver are superbly wrought. 
The making of native ornaments gives the goldsmiths ample scope for the 
display of their artistic skill, and their workmanship is much admired. 
All classes of people wear ornaments in some form or other and 
in nothing do they display their naturally gorgeous and costly taste so 
much as in their jewelry which are not only fabricated of the richest and 
rarest materials but wrought likewise with all elaborateness, delicacy and 
splendour of design within the reach of art. The jewels of Southern 
India are common also to Travancore where the art is cultivated to much 
the same extent as in other parts of the Presidency. Silver filigree and 
veneering work of the best description is produced by the jewellers of Tra¬ 
vancore. Tlie silver work of Travancore and Quilon are in no way inferior 
to the best models of Southern India, and in the London Exhibition of 
1886 the workmanship was much commended, especially the silver filigree 
work. 

A gold girdle or oddyanamm ade in Travancore the other day was the 
admiration of the Madras ladies, and they were positive in their statement 
that no Madras goldsmith could have shown such finish in work. The 
oddyanam is a waist-belt worn by young women and this one was a 
small ornament weighing about £ 10 sterling, but the finish and the polish 
in it were unsurpassable ; and yet this was the work of a goldsmith who 
earned only a rupee a day. 

Besides wearing ornaments, plates, trays, vases, kujahs , spoons, 
dishes, rose-water sprinklers and other useful utensils are made of silver. 
Most of the vessels used in the worship of the household deity are made 
of silver and some even of gold. All the rich temples of Travancore have a 
large number of gold and silver vessels. Thesilverplatesand vessels areal- 
wavs tastefully wrought and decorated with elaborate specimens cf embossed 
fiowersand leaves and designs ot PuramcGods. The worship ofidcls of pure 
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gold and silver, used mostly in the households, is stated to ensure special 
merit. The big Vahanams of gold and silver of Sri Padmanabhaswamy’s 
pagoda amply testify to the great claim that Travancore has for artistic 
work in gold and silver. Maharajah Swati Tirunal (1829-47) had a gold 
car built for his ceremonial processions and also introduced several other 
fineries prevailing in other Native courts such as Mysore and Tanjore. Very 
lately a very beautifully carved golden umbrella was made for this temple 
to be used on the occasion of important processions. The workmanship 
displayed in its make is very admirable. The several ornaments with 
which the image of the God is adorned have been worked with exquisite skill. 
The goldsmiths in Trivandrum and Quilon are capable of making excellent 
ornaments in gold and silver and utensils of the same precious metals. 
Sometimes the Travancore goldsmiths are employed to execute gold work 
on a colossal scale, as for instance when the Maharajah performs 
the Hiranyagarbham or Padmagarbham ceremony. On these occasions, a 
large cow or lotus flower in gold has to be made of immense size, large 
enough to hold the person of the Maharajah in a sitting posture. 

Brass, copper and bell-metal. Almost all the household vessels in a 
higli class or middle class Hindu family are of brass, copper or bell-metal 
water vessels, tumblers, cups, dishes, cooking pots, plates, Icujahs, lamps, 
bells and a lot of other vessels. These metals supply in a Hindu household 
the place of porcelain and glass of the European. Everywhere large 
numbers of metal vessels are made to meet local requirements. Very 
often they are elaborately ornamented with the images of gods and 
llowers and sacred animals etched or carved on them. Their skilful 
modelling and finish often excite admiration. The chief places noted for 
the manufacture of brass vessels are Mavelikara, Tiruvalla, Kodamallur, 
Nagercoil, &c. 

Malabar has special reputation for its bell-metal vessels, and Travan¬ 
core does not yield to the rest of Malabar in this respect. Nagercoil has 
long been famous for its ordinary domestic vessels made of Vellode or 
bell-metal the workmanship of which compares very favourably with 
that of those made at Dindigal in the Madura District. In Travancore 
bell-metal caldrons and pepper cooking pots are prepared on a colossal 
scale as they are in jgreatv demand for the Oottupuras attached to 
the temples. Some of thos& in use in Trivandrum are so large that they 
can each contain condiments to feed 5,000 persons at a time and so deep 
that a boy can swim in them if filled with water. There are a large number 
of such vessels in the Trivandrum temple, and the other temples scattered 
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throughout the State also possess smaller vessels of the same description. 
There being thus a large demand for them the Government have 
established a special foundry in the Capital for making them. In the 
I). P. W. workshop also the casting of brass and copper vessels of 
any description is undertaken to meet the Government demand, and 
sometimes to supply vessels to private individuals on payment, which 
they do as far as possible during intervals when the work in the 
foundry is not very pressing. Brass nails, pipes, screws, lamps and 
vessels are cast in the workshops. Silver vessels required for temples 
and palaces are also cast here. Travail core may be said to have attained 
to a high degree of excellence in the art of casting when we consider 
the life-like bell-metal images of gods and goddesses that had been made 
here and preserved in hundreds of our temples and shrines. 

Iron and steel. Iron and steel are chiefly used for making agricultural 
implements, knives, razors, locks, Ac. Superior knives on the 
English model are manufactured in Travancoro, the chief places 
of their make being Mavelikara, Kottarakara and Nedumangad. The 
D. P. W. workshop does casting work in iron; lamp posts, pipes 
and other articles are cast there and most of the lamp posts used in light¬ 
ing the town of Trivandrum arc those made 4 in the workshop. 

Carpentry. In the construction of temples and houses the native 
carpenter plays an important part. The Tachclimastram or the science of 
carpentry prescribes in minute detail the rules of construction. The 
. chief or head carpenters who prepare designs for buildings and have charge of 
the execution of the works know the whole of that science by heart. They 
are therefore the supreme authorities “on the dimensions of the rooms, 
the height and dimensions of the door frames, the inclination of the 
rafters and their number for the roof, the area of the open yards, the 
position of the beams and tlieir sections; " * and indeed for every tri¬ 
fling detail to be followed in the construction. In giving tlieir opinions 
they are not, however, guided by their own whims and fancies but 
base them on the written texts of the science. While they are thus 
well versed in the Sastras, it is not necessary to add that they have 
attained to a high degree of skill in carpentry. The abundance of good 
building timber found in the forests of Malabar and thej&* extensive 
use in the indigenous style ot architecture gives ampl^pt^ r^ |he 
carpenter to display his ingenuity. The splendid wood for 

which Travancore is deservedly famous, which has already re¬ 

ferred to, owes its excellence to the dexteiity and extensive technical 
* Report on the (Vi suh ot Travaueoiv for !8tU., p 268. 
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knowledge possessed by the carpenters. Partly owing to lack of techni¬ 
cal knowledge and partly to want of opportunities to exercise his skill 
the carpenter of the East Coast is hardly to be compared with the 
Malabar carpenter in the matter of skilful workmanship, and it is due 
to this circumstance that the Malabar carpenters are largely employed 
elsewhere in the building of houses, of cars, &c. 

Boat building. A regular succession of lakes and backwaters connected 
by navigable canals and running in a direction with the coast for a consider¬ 
able length is a most remarkable feature of the Malabar Coast. Almost all 
the important and busy towns in Travancore and Cochin are situated along 
this line of water communication and as might be expected every description 
of merchandise as well as the whole produce of the country is conveyed 
through backwaters in boats. 

In marshy tracts and in most parts of North Travancore water is the 
only highway of communication, and a vallam or canoe is thus an indis¬ 
pensable piece of furniture in every house. Men, women and children go 
in these from one house to another or to the market or to attend to their 
respective avocations in the fields or elsewhere. 

The coast-line from Calicut to Cape Comorin abounds in fish, and 
the huts of fishermen are to be found all along the beach throughout the 
entire length. Small canoes or boats are absolutely necessary to these 
fishermen for carrying on their occupation of fishing. 

It will thus be clear that there must be a large demand for boats of 
which there are at least about 10,000 in the country. Accordingly we 
find that a large number of people are engaged in their construction and 
repair. The boats are of various sizes, but in most instances they are 
formed from a single tree the stem of which is hollowed out for the 
purpose. Teak, Anjili and Tambagam are the most important ones used 
in their construction, Anjili being the best and the most popular. 

The baggage boats are the biggest and are used in the transport of 
merchandise. They are from 20 to 50 feet in length and 5 to 7 feet in 
breadth. Some of them carry about 100 tons. They are very valuable for 
service at the ports, and notwithstanding their size and heavy appearance they 
go tolerably fast, though not so fast as the boats used for travelling. The 
ordinary travelling boat is about 20 feet in length and 3 to 5 feet in breadth. 
The most common ones are propelled by two pole-men and sometimes 
more in the case of cortain transit or other organised service boats. 
There is another class of boats known as cabin boats. These are very 
handsomely fitted up and richly carved. They contain comfortable 
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rooms which give all convenience as well as protection irom the heat 
of the sun and the inclemency of the weather. They have 10 oars or 
more as may be necessary and when pressed their speed is increased. 

In those parts where water is the ODly means of communication every 
bouse owns one or more boats. Those of the rich ones are bigger 
in size and are preserved with great' care under roofs called Vallapuras 
But in other cases they are generally small, even so small that when 
landed the rowers carry them home on their heads. These small canoes go 
at the rate of 5 miles an hour. 

The fishing boats are from 8 to 10 feet in length and 1^ to 2 feet in 
breadth. They are also employed in large numbers on the backwaters in 
taking sea fishes or country salmon. 

The cost of construction varies according to the size anil workman¬ 
ship of the boat. The Royal cabin boats cost as much as Its. 2,000 or 
more. The baggage boats cost from Rs. 500 to 1,000, the ordinary travelling 
boats from Rs. 150 to Rs. 500 and the small private canoes from Rs. 5 
toRs. 100. 

Mining industry. There has been no geological survey of the State. 
The only minerals now worked are the plumbago and mica. The existence ot 
plumbago was first discovered in 1845 by General Cullen, a former British 
Resident who traced it to the gneiss from the south of Trivandrum north¬ 
wards as far as Cochin. Samples sent to the Asiatic Society were report¬ 
ed as too soft and scaly for the manufacture of pencils and from the speci¬ 
mens in the Geological Museum London, some experts are of opinion that 
the Travancore graphite could not be made available even for inferior 
purposes without much grinding and washing. Although the plumbago 
dug up has been pronounced to be of inferior quality, yet as the mineral 
occurs under geological conditions similar to those of the richer deposits 
now being worked in Ceylon, it is possible that by persevering better veins 
may yet be discovered. With this view mining works have been carried 
on in three mines known as the Vellanad, Cullen and Venganur mines. 
The Venganur mine was finally closed in November 1905 and the other 
two are still being worked by the Morgan Crucible Company by steam 
compressed air and also by hand power. The output for the plast 
two years was:— 

Year, 

1077 M. E. (1901-02 a. d.) 

1078 M. E. (1902-03 a. d.) 


Tons. 

4,575. 

3,394. 
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The company pays a royalty of Rs. 4 to 6 per ton to Government 
according to the quality of the ore and the Sirkar realised in 1079 M. E. 
(1903-04 .a d.) a royalty of Rs. 11,134. 


Mica is found at the bed of several tanks and in many places in the 
forests where water stagnates. But the quantity found is very small and 
the quality is reported to be poor. Attempts were made nearly a quarter 
of a century ago by a private individual to work the mineral, but for want 
of knowledge as to how to take the stuff in a purer state and also for lack 
of capital he abandoned it. With a view to afford facilities for finders of 
mica in private lands, to dispose of the article and for placing the mineral 
on the market the Government have authorised Messrs Parry & Co. to 
collect mica on behalf of the Sirkar from the ryots who may find them 
and export the quantity so collected on payment of a royalty of 3J per 
cent, and an export duty of 1\ per cent, ad valorem after paying a reason¬ 
able remuneration to the finders. 

Mica mining seems to have been carried on to a small extent in the 
Southern Taluqs, but the business has been altogether under foreign 
guidance and enterprise for a long time. 

“ During the administration of the late Dewan, Mr. Krishnaswamy Row, 
the Durbar became alive to the disadvantage under which the latter were placed, 
and with a view to encouraging them, passed (in a notification dated 10th April 
1902) certain rules, as a tentative measure for two years, conferring on them 
thereby the right to carry on mining operations in private lands, with the privi¬ 
lege of placing the mineral on tho market. Stimulated by these concessions, 
the local landholders, with a large outlay of capital, began in right earnest to 
try their fortune by opening large mines in different localities, affording thereby 
much relief to the poor working classes. For two years past the work was car¬ 
ried on w T ith much vigour and zeal till the 13th April last, when the tentative 
period allowed by the Sirkar expired. The work had been certainly of an ex¬ 
cellent kind, tending to develop the mineral resources of the country, whose 
rich mines of wealth are still unexplored and untapped by her sons. In fact, 
mica-mining work was—with much better results to these parts—what the 
plumbago mineralogical operations were to the people of Nedumangaud, in the 
northern parts. Now that the term of the concession has already run out, the 
work has been brought to a stand-still, with the result that many poor workmen, 
who earned' their daily bread by the sweat of their brow in the mines have been 
thrown out of work and the land-holders who opened several mines at a large 
outlay of money, have sustained serious loss. Fresh applications, we hear, have 
already been made to the Durbar for a renewal of the concession for another 
period of frsvo years or so.” * 

The results so far are poor a^d the Sirkar realised only Rs. 30 last year; 
unless a geological survey of the State discloses the existence of richer 


* The Western Stax--13tli Juno 1905. 
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veins of mica there is no prospect of a profitable industry in this direc¬ 
tion. 

Besides these two minerals iron ore is largely met with. Some 
blacksmiths near the localities where the ore is found work it for satisfying 
local needs, and there has been no organised attempt to undertake work 
on a large scale. 

Gold ore was found some years ago and tested, but it was thought not 
paying. 

There can be no doubt that Travancore has a large mineral wealth, but 
the mineral resources of the State have not been exploited as yet and to this 
is chiefly due the almost entire absence of mining industry in the State. 
The Government have sent an intelligent graduate to England to study 
mining, and when he returns after the completion of a successful course of 
study there, the mineral wealth of the State will, it is hoped, be thoroughly 
exploited and useful industries undertaken. Until then much progress can¬ 
not be expected in the mining industry. 

Manufacture Of salt. Salt is a Government monopoly-in Travan¬ 
core as in British India, and in order to meet the wants of the people, salt is 
being manufactured by private contractors under an arrangement with the 
Sirkar according to which the expenses of the manufacture are borne by 
the manufacturers themselves. But the State carries out all the public 
works necessary for the general maintenance and improvement of the pans. 
The manufacturers sell all the salt manufactured by them to the Sirkar at 
a fixed rate. There are at present three ullams or factories so working in 
the State at Tamarakulam, Bajakamangalam and Variyur containing in 
all about 15,000 pans. The necessary brine supply is taken either direct 
from the sea or from the estuaries close by. Theie are two manufacturing 
seasons, viz., the hot months between the closing of the South West and 
the setting in of the North East monsoons and the interval between the 
North East and the South West monsoons extending over a period of 
7£ months in all. The first interval being 2J months and the second 
5 months. The former season is the best as the salt then manufactured 
is generally pure, white and of large crystals. The produce from these 
factories would amount under favourable conditions to a maximum 
of 300,000 mds. per annum. This quantity is, it needs hardly be said 
insufficient to meet the entire local demand which comes to about 7,50,000 
mds. (calculated at an average rate of consumption of 20 lbs. a headj or a 
little over double the quantity manufactured locally. The Government 
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therefore enters into contracts for the purchase of foreign salt mostly from 
Bombay and a small quantity from Tuticorin in order to meet the ’ deficit 
in the local supply. The salt purchased by the, Sirkar is stored by them in 
their godowns from which they transfer it in limited quantities to the bank, 
shalls where the salt is sold to the public. There are now. 68 b&nkphalls in 
the State. It may be noted here that the locally made salt is as good as the 
foreign stuff though there is a great predilection in favour of the latter in 
the northern taluqs of Travancore as is evidenced by an unsuccessful 
attempt made in 1068 m. e. (1892-93 a. d.) to introduce the former salt 
into those parts. 

There is still a great scope for extending the area of the local manu¬ 
facture and the Sirkar has been taking a keen interest in furthering this 
industry. Not long ago another private contractor was permitted to 
manufacture salt locally, and very recently a company of private traders 
has been formed. It has already begun work with 100 pans and the pro¬ 
duce is said to be of very good quality. It has been decided to resuscitate 
and work the Colachel ullarn which was given up a few years ago, and at 
a recent conference of salt officers held under the presidency of the Dewan 
it was resolved that the State should eventually be made independent of 
foreign salt by encouraging home manufacture. The future of the salt 
manufacturing industry is thus full of promise. 

Pottery., Bricks and Tiles. Pottery is a very ancient and 
important industry. In the Hindu lore the profession is sanctified by 
Brahma the creator being designated the chief potter. There are no 
houses in the country even of the poorest classes who do not use earthen 
pitchers, water jars, cooking pots, frying pans, dishes and other vessels 
made [by the potter. There is thus an immense demand for these in 
every village and the potter, is, by virtue of his calling, an important 
factor in the village organisation. 

The Indian potter’s wheel is a very simple and rude contrivance, and 
of this primitive wheel comes every day in every part of India some of the 
finest pottery. It consists of a horizontal flywheel 2 or 3 feet in diameter 
loaded heavily with clay round the rim and put in motion by the hand. 
Once set spinning it revolves for 5 or 10 minutes with $ perfectly steady 
motion, The clay to be moulded is heaped in the centre of the wheel 
and the potter squats down on the ground before it. When a few vigorous 
turns are given away spins the wheel round and round still and silent as a 
sleeping top, when at once the shapeless mass of clay begins to grow under 
the potter’s hand into all sorts of faultless forms, which are then carried to 
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be dried and baked as fast as the}' are thrown away from the wheel. Any 
polishing is done by rhbbing the baked jars and pots with pebble. The 
Indian potter shows thoroughly artistic work in his creation and the red 
earthenware pottery of Travancore is one of the principal varieties of 
fancy pottery in which artistic effect is sought to be produced. Some 
very fine pottery is being wrought in the Trivandrum School of Arts. 
Various kinds of paper-weights, ink-bottles, table ornaments, ornamental 
vases, busts, cups, goblets, flower pots, wall and corner brackets, small 
figures of animals such as lions, elephants and cows and clay idols of 
Hanuman, Vighneswara and Lakshmi, all excellently worked, are some 
of the articles made there. 

The round tube-like hollow tiles of the East Coast used only in 
South Travancore are also made in the potter’s wheel. But the indigenous 
variety of tiles peculiar to Malabar are manufactured in the same manner 
as the bricks. The semi-solid mass of clay prepared according to the 
recipe known to every potter is spread on level ground and allowed to 
dry for two or three days. It is then cut into the required sizes and 
shapes by a sharp edged piece of wood or other instrument and left to 
dry a little more. The bricks or tiles are then collected and heaped into a 
kiln constructed in the form of a rectangle with a number of holes on all 
the sides. Dry twigs and firewood are strewn at the top and the bottom 
of the heap and also in one or more layers inside it nnd burnt. After suffi¬ 
cient burning they are removed and are ready for use. This is how the 
potter makes his bricks and tiles. Besides these, bricks are manufactured 
by the Public Works Department, which are exclusively used in the 
construction of Government buildings. There are 16 such brick-factories in 
Travancore. There are also 2 private factories established at Quilon 
worked by s team power where bricks are manufactured on a large scale. 
The indigenous tiles are going out of use, their place being taken by the 
machine-made tiles of the Mangalore pattern. The School of Arts turns 
out very fine flooring tiles with the aid of the machinery recently set up 
and excellent kaolin well suited for the manufacture of fine pottery has 
been discovered in and near Trivandrum, and this is being made use of 
in the Trivandrum School of Arts. 

Toddy drawing. Toddy is a saccharine juice obtained by excision of 
spadix or young flowering branch of the palmyra, cocoanut, date, sago, 
and other p«l™« of which the first two are the most important. The 
process of drawing toddy is as follows. When the spadix is a month or 
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a month and a half old the toddy drawer begins his work by binding 
the sheath to prevent ‘its expansion, after which he cuts about an inch 
off the end and then gently hammers the flowers, which are thereby exposed, 
with the handle of the knife or a piece of hard wood or bone. Finally he 
binds up the end with a broad strip of fibre. The hammering is repeated 
both morning and evening for 8 to 15 days, a thin slice being cut away on 
each occasion till the spadix is ready to yield toddy which can be easily 
recognised by the chattering of birds, crowding of insects and other unmis¬ 
takable signs. When ready the end of the spadix is fixed into a small pot 
and a small strip of leaf is pricked into the flower to catch the oozing 
liquor and to convey the drops without wasting clear into the vessel. The 
juice exudes and drops into the earthen pot. It is collected every morning, 
when the vessel is emptied and replaced as before, and this is repeated 
daily until the tree is exhausted and yields no more. The yield will be 
large about half a gallon a day in the beginning but will gradually decrease, 
and after a period of forty or fifty days stop. The juice of the cocoanut 
tree is known as sweet toddy. In the early morning it is a pleasant drink, 
but it ferments towards night and becomes an intoxicating fluid which is 
largely drunk by the lower classes and used as ferment. It is also to a 
great extent artificially brought to the vinous and acetous fermentation, 
and in the former state an alcoholic spirit is distilled from it which forms 
one of the arracks of commerce. It is said that 100 gallons of toddy pro¬ 
duce by distillation 25 gallons of arrack. 

Palmyra toddy, though agreeable, is inferior to that drawn from the 
cocoanut tree. It becomes on fermentation, which takes place in a shorter 
time than is required for the cocoanut toddy, one of the most intoxicating 
of country liquors and is very largely drunk by the lower classes. 

These drinks, indulged in mostly by the poorer classes, are supposed 
to give them great relaxation after hard work in the fields or elsewhere. 
They are also used for purposes of medicine especially the cocoanut toddy 
before they undergo fermentation. 

Sugar, Molasses and Jaggery. Coarse brown or black sugar is 
made by boiling down over a slow fire the juice or toddy drawn from the 
palmyra, the cocoanut, the date and other palms. Powdered lime is put 
into the vessel in which the toddy is drained, when it is intended to be 
boiled down to sugar or jaggery in order to arrest fermentation. The 
toddy is boiled for a considerable time till on taking out a little and 
rubbing it between the fingers it has a waxy feel, when it is taken off the 
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fire. The thick syrup is then poured into half cocoanut shells or presses 
and hardens into lumps. This is known as jaggery. 

If sugar has to be extracted the boiling ceases a little earlier 
than is required for the making of jaggery, and when it is warm it is 
placed in baskets and allowed to drain. The watery portipn or molasses 
drops into a pan placed below. This process is repeated a number of 
times until the jaggery or sugar becomes comparatively white and free 
from molasses. The sugar is then put to dry and broken up. Instead of 
placing the semi-viscid mass in basket, it is sometimes poured into earthen 
pots having a few holes at the bottom, which are placed on other 
earthen pots. The fluid escaping from this is called molasses, and to wash 
it out still more a little water is also added. The sugar is refined by 
dissolving it in water and boiling it with certain purifying substances the 
process being repeated till the necessary or requiied degree of refinement 
is attained. European methods of refinement are not adopted. A com¬ 
pany is in course of formation at Kuzhittura for refining sugar by 
new methods with the aid of machinery. 

Besides toddy, sugarcane juice is largely made use of in the manu¬ 
facture of sugar. The juice is extracted from the cane in the country 
mills of which there are two varieties. One consists of two vertical 
cylinders wrought on a perpetual screw between which the canes are passed 
as they revolve upon each other and in doing so the juice is extracted. The 
other form of the mill consists of three iron cylinders standing on a line 
with each other either perpendicularly or horizontally, placed in the form 
of a triangle and so adjusted that the canes being passed twice between 
the cylinders have all their juice wholly expressed. 

The juice extracted in this way is collected into a cistern which when 
filled is placed over a slow fire. Lime water or powdered lime is added 
to the juice to cause the feculent matter contained in it to separate. 
These impurities come to the surface at a certain temperature of heat and 
are then carefully skimmed off. The juice undergoes rapid boiling 
which by evaporating the watery particles reduces it to such a state of 
consistency that it will granulate when cooled. It is then treated in the 
same way, as the boiled toddy is, in regard to draining off molasses and 
as regards refinement of sugar. 

Cadjan mat and Rattan work. Cadjan umbrellas are a peculiar 
ity of this coast, and no other part of Southern India produces similar 
ones. They are cheaper, last longer, stand rougher wear and give more 
protection against sun and rain than cloth umbrellas, which are, however, 
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fast displacing them partly owing to the advantage of their being folded 
and partly to the fashion of the day. Cadjan fans are also largely used 
by all classes of people during the hot weather and they are very cheap. 
In addition to these uses cadjan leaves are woven into rough mats and 
the broad .leaves of some varieties are largely used for palm-leaf ebooks,,, 
which are still in great use here. 

Mat's of Travancore are made from the reed called Korai, but it is orily 
the rough mats that are so made. The leaves of the pandanus, a wild kind 
of pine-apple plant, are also made into mats which are used as sails for 
conoes plying the canals and lakes, for drying grains, packing goods, roofing 
bullock carts, for screens and as mattresses by the poor. The leaves are 
also woven into very fine mats which are largely prized for their smooth¬ 
ness. Some of these cost as much as Es. 2 to 3 per mat and considerably 
more, when they are artistically worked and coloured. The chief places 
of the manufacture of such mats are Yaikam and Kayangulam. 

The rattan work of Travancore is noted for skilled workmanship. 
The Nedumangad hills yield very good canes, and the Koravars all along 
the base are very clever in rattan work. They make boxes, plates, baskets 
and other useful articles. Varkala and the surrounding region is famous 
for this kind of workmanship. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Land Tenures and Land Taxes. 


“ After the most careful review of all these considerations, Her Majesty’s Government are 
of opinion that the advantages which may be reasonably expected to accrue, not only to those 
immediately concerned with the land bnt to the community generally, are sufficiently great to 

j ustify them in increasing the risk of some prospective Iobk of land revenue in order to attain 
hemy and that a settlement in perpetuity in the districts in which the conditions required are 
or may be hereafter fulfilled is a measure dictated by sound policy and calculated to accele¬ 
rate the 'development of the resources of India, and to insure in the highest degree the wel¬ 
fare and contentment of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in the country.” 

Sir Charles Wood’s (Secretary of State for India) Despatch—July 1862. 

• -Land Tenures. The subject of land tenures in Travancore is one 
which requires careful study and thorough investigation for a full com¬ 
prehension of its origin, development, intricacies and incidents. The land 
tenures of Travancore are similar in some respects to those obtaining in 
the adjoining Districts of Madura and Tinnevelly on the East Coast as 
well as to those of the neighbouring State of Cochin and the British 
District of Malabar on the north. They resemble the districts of the Madras 
Presidency in being ryotwari in their character and partake of the 
nature of the holdings in Malabar and Cochin in having had a common 
origin and development in ancient times before Kerala was divided into 
separate kingdoms ruled by independent chiefs. 

Their origin. The theory in Malabar is that all land was re¬ 
claimed from the sea and made over to the Brahmin colonists brought 
by Parasurama from the other coast. Hence all land in Malabar 
theoretically belonged only to Brahmin Jenmis whose Jenmam or birth 
right to the lands dates from Parasurama’s advent or prehistoric times. In 
later ages some of ^hese lands passed over to the temples or charities which 
too acquired an indefeasible Jenmam right to them as the original Brah¬ 
min colonists themselves. All the present holders are therefore considered 
the descendants of those Jenmis or landlords or others who trace their 
title from them and the Sirkar owns only such lands or rights as have 
become escheated to it. 

• It seems reasonable to suppose that the Jenmis took for themselves 
all land nearest their dwellings and that the distant mountainous and 
jungle tracts were ownerless till the States grew up and acquired proprie¬ 
tary right over them. The ruling chiefs must have then claimed these 
tracts as their own along with others acquired by them as stated above, 
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and granted them to the ryots for cultivation. This explains how the 
Jenmam right in Travancore is recognised as antecedent to the sovereign’s 
right to the land. 

There is, however, another traditional account of the origin of Sirkar 
lands. In prehistoric times all the land of the State was owned by Nagas 
or Nayar chieftains when sovereignty was in a state of a tribal commune. 
Then there was no land tax or revenue levied on them, but each member 
of the tribe contributed a small portion of the produce as tribute for the 
upkeep of the tribal chieftain. Land was at a discount. The possession 
of land which subsequently became a power and a privilege was then of 
small account. As Kicardo so beautifully expresses it, “ On the first set¬ 
tling of a country, in which there is an abundance of rich and fertile land, 
a very small proportion of which is required to be cultivated for the sup¬ 
port of the actual population, there will be no rent; for no one would pay 
for the use of land, when there was an abundant quantity not yet appro¬ 
priated, and therefore, at the disposal of whosoever might choose to culti¬ 
vate it.” At the time of the Nambudiri Brahmin colonisation of 
Kerala by Parasurama a change came over this state of things. The 
superior intellect of the new colonists and their priestly authority over 
the tribal chieftains and clans and their forming social relationships with 
the natives led to a new order of things in the holding and enjoyment 
of property. The natives with their joint family system and the common 
ownership of family property were ready to own the Nambudiris as their 
landlords and hold lands from them as tenants. It was thus that the 
ancient Jenmam right came to be held by the families of Nayar chieft ain s 
and those of the sacerdotal Brahmin Nambudiris and Pottis. The main 
body of the Nayars were content to get household or family allotments 
from the chiefs and Brahmins. They paid the landlords no rent or 
m/ichavaram but some fee called Kanam or Kanikha in token of allegiance, 
and did not cultivate the lands themselves but through serfs or slaves. Thus 
arose a sort of feudal system in Malabar traces of which are still visible 
to-day. 

X' '■ v 

This system* however, did not last long. The Nayar-chieftains gra¬ 
dually became subservient to the growing colony of Brahmin settlers of 
the 64 villages and their estates became more extensive. With the advent 
of the Perumals a simple imperial tax was levied to defray the expenses 
of the Perumal viceroy. This was the origin of the modem Bajabhogam 
or royalty, a tax or rent calculated at 1/6 or 1/8 of the Pattam. Thp 
Nambudiri chieftains made also grants of lands to the Perumals which 
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ultimately became their Jenmam properties. Besides all the PaJcuti or 
abandoned lands and the escheat properties as well as those taken or 
captured during the earlier wars of Travancore became the property of the 
kings or Perumals. Thus their lands increased from day to day and 
formed the nucleus of the present Sirkar lands. Towards the close of the 
Perumal period the country was parcelled out among the several chieftains 
who became independent rulers of their respective provinces. This state 
of things continued for several centuries until the whole country was con¬ 
quered and consolidated by Martanda Yarma Maharajah, when the rights 
of the several petty chieftains became vested in him as supreme lord of all 
Travancore. These conquests, however, did not affect the rights of the 
Brahmin landlords. Thus arose the two classes of lands now extant in 
Travancore, viz., Sirkar and Jenmam lands. 

The origin and development of the lands and their tenures will thus 
be seen to have had a slow and gradual growth. The land tenures of 
Travancore bear therefore no analogy whatever to the English theory of 
property or the system of feudal tenure connected with it; nor do they 
exhibit any traces of the theory that the king was the first lord and owner 
of the soil. Property was owned and enjoyed long before the State or 
king came into existence. This explains the immunity of Jenmam lands 
from any taxes to the Sirkar. It will therefore be right and proper to speak 
of these lands first before we proceed to consider about the Sirkar lands of 
later origin and development. 

Jenmam lands. According to the Keralolpatti, Parasurama after 
creating Kerala made it over to Brahmins (Nambudiris) for the expiation 
of the sin of the murder of his mother, Renuka. The land was parcelled 
out into 64 villages or gramams and each of them had an assignment of 
land as free gift to be enjoyed by him and his descendants as independent 
landlords. These Brahmins being quite new to the place and unable to 
cultivate the lands themselves entrusted them to certain classes of people 
for cultivation on the understanding that the shares of the produce due to 
them should be faithfully surrendered. Thus came into existence two 
classes of persons, viz., the Nambudiri Jenmis or proprietors and their 
Ku&iyans or tenants and cultivators. 

The word ‘ Jenmam ’ means ‘life’ or ‘ birth’ and denotes technically a 
hereditary right to freehold lands subject to no state-tax at all. The 
character of these Jenmam lands was that they were liable to pay no taxes at 
all. They retained their normal condition so long as they remained in 
th&r Jenmis’ hands or passed toother Jenmis for no moqey consideration. 
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The tenants cultivating them for the Jenmis did npt alter their 
hut the Jenmam tenure ceased the moment such land passed into a»%& 
hands for money consideration, whatever be the nature of the traneapji^ 
The moment an alienation of the aboye kind takes plaice, the l$m<jl 
becomes liable to a light tax called Bajabhogam amounting in tji© 
gardens to 1/6 or 1/8 of the full rental or Kandapaftom and in the c$se qf 
paddy lands to a similar proportion of the grain rent amounting to 1/jJ, 
1/10 or 3/10 of the quantity of seed required to sow the land. Thhf light 
tax once imposed sticks to the land for ever and continues even though 
the land is redeemed by the Jenmi himself. As a consequence of ;th$ 
original transaction, the land is registered in Sirkar accounts in the i}$xne 
of the tenant or cultivator and the tax levied from him only; ap4, ff .h? 
dies heirless, the property escheats to Government, the Michav^ram pp 
dues to the Jenmi continuing as a charge on the property. Similarly if 
the tenant abandons the holding as unfit for cultivation, then too the 
Sirkar takes up such lands as Nirthal and gives them on lease for a lower 
pattom as Sirkar lands. A word of explanation may be necessary for treat¬ 
ing the cultivators as owners and recognising them as such in the Sirkar 
accounts. It had its origin in Brahmin Jenmis allowing their Kanam 
holders to continue in possession for indefinitely long periods in as much as 
they felt themselves comfortable and satisfied so long as their customary 
dues were paid. Such custom, long observed and understood as binding 
on both sides, in time acquired the force of law, so that in later days i$ 
became necessary to insert whenever required a clause reserving the rights 
of redemption. This tendency, to gradually strengthen the claims of the 
tenant against his landlord, gained in volume from the improvements 
made by the tenants in their several holdings which had to be compensated 
for in case the Jenmi wished to resume his lands. 

t* > 

The several classes of > Jenmam lands. The Jenmam lands or 
more properly speaking the freeholds exempt as such from taxes of any 
Jrind may be divided into three classes:— 

1. Jenmam lands that are entirely freehold and exempt from pay¬ 
ment of any kind of tax to Government under any circumstances. 

2. Jenmam lands which were originally exempt from payment of 
any tax, but subsequently became liable to it under certain conditions. 


3. Jenmam lands paying a light tax called Baj(ibhogan\, from, tfcft 
very beginning;. ,. 

Under th$ first class may be mentioned the Provwties and Desam 
a$/w;ell $s tracts and gardens of individual chiefs and families as well as oi 
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ridSffiS'rfeligious institutions which are entirely free from Government 
ifltfeffiffe'htie in matters of Revenue administration. They are also called 
fWfefioM* Jenttlams and 1 are chiefly the following :— 

1. The Attungal and Idakkod Adhikarams and a few gardens in 
other places in the Trivandrum and Chirayinkil Taluqs belonging to the 
Stfj^Wdam Palace or the Ranis. 

2. Kilimanur Adhikaram, the property of the Kilimanur family of 
Koil Tampurans—descendants of the Koil Tampuran who rescued the 
fugitive queen and her two infant children from the rebellious Ettuvittil 
Pillamars and Madampimars. 

3. The Desams of Edapalli Rajah, representative of the Pallittc- 
varam guardian of Cheraman Perumal in the Taluqs of Changanachery, 
TiruValla and Kartikapalli, outside the Edapalli Iduvaga itself. 

4. The Desam of the Punjar Chief. 

5. The Desani of the Manikantesvaram pagoda in the Kottarakara 
Taluq. 

6. The Desam of the Klankunnuppan (Pattanapuram). 

7. The Desani attached to the Kaviyur pagoda (Tintvalla). 

8. The Dcsam attached to the l’ankod Krishnaswamy pagoda 
(Kottarakara). 

9. The Desam attached to the Mannadi Bhagavati temple (Kunnat- 
tur and Pattanapuram). 

10. The Desam of the Kongurpally Nambudiripad’s Sasta and 
Bhagavati temples. 

11. The Desam of the Panayanarkavil Bhagavati temple Tiru- 
valla. 

12. The Desam of the Aghavttr Namlmripad (Kottarakara, 
Kartikapalli and Mavelikara). 

13. The Desam of the Aghavur and Omanpally Namburipads (Quilon). 

14. The Desam of Vanjippuzha Pandarattil (Chaganachery). 

The peculiarity of these Jenmam properties is that their owners 
have absolute control over them in connection with their revenue and 
rents and they take from the ryots the pattom or vent as well as 
the Bajabhogam which in the case of other lands would go to the State. 
That is, the full pattom or a portion of it is taken according as the land is, 
Pattom or Otti while the Devaswam and Brahlnaswam lands in these 
tracts pay their Bajabhogam or quit rent to these chiefs instead of to the 
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Sirkar. These tenures are in no way developments of the original Jenmam 
proper but are of the nature of pure J enmam or freehold properties and 
had their origin in the gifts and cessions made by the ancient Rajahs and 
Chiefs. 


Under the second class come the pure Jenmam properties belonging 
to the Brahmins (Nambudiris and Pottis) and Devaswams (Pagodas). 
These are called in the accounts Devaswam and Brahmaswam properties. 
The peculiarities of this kind of tenure are:— 

1. That in their normal condition, such lands are absolutely exempt 
from taxation; 

2. That this condition ceases the moment the land passes into the hands 
of those other than Devaswam or Brahmin Jenrnis for a money considera¬ 
tion, though the mere letting out for a rent will not affect the tenure; 

3. That on such alienation the lands become liable to a light tax 
called Bajabhogam which is apparently a fee paid by the tenant in 
acknowledgment of sovereignty; 

4. That the property so taxed becomes subject to escheat and is then 
taken up by the Sirkar if the tenant should die heirless ; all that the Jenmi 
could thereafter claim being only his Michamratn ; and 

5. That if the land be abandoned as Nirthal or unfit for cultivation, 
it is taken up by the Sirkar and dealt with as Sirkar pattorn lands. 

Under the third head are comprised all Jenmam lands owned by the 
chiefs and Madampimars who are non-Brahmins. These are generally 
gifts made on light assessment by the several chiefs all over the country 
for services rendered to them in former times. The peculiarities of this 
kind of tenure are:— 

(1) The lands are subject to Bajabhogam from the beginning; 

(2) The tenure holds good as long as the land is not alienated by 
sale; and 

(3) If an absolute sale takes place, the tenure is extinguished and the 
land is then treated as an Otti holding. The following are some of the 
chiefs and families of Madampimars who own such lands. 

1. The Cochin Rajah; 

2. The Koduhgalur Rajah; 

3. The Punjar Rajah ; 

4. Pandarattinmars; 

5. Tambrakkanmars; 

6. Tiruvapadanmars; 
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, , > 7. Koilemmars; 

8. Paliyattu Menon; 

9. Vadayattu Menon; 

10. Indigenous Madampimars; 

11. Foreign Madampimars;; 

12. Naickenmars; and 

13. Varienmars. 

The Jenmis and tenants From time immemorial the Jenmi-land- 
lords being owners of extensive tracts of land seldom or never cultivated 
their lands themselves but simply leased them out to the tenants under 
conditions of mutual rights and responsibilities. This custom of the olden 
days when the relations between the Jenmis and their tenants were very 
smooth was soon disturbed by various causes, and in course of time the 
Jenmi began to complain that his dues were not properly paid nor in due 
time and the tenant that he was often compelled to pay more than he 
originally agreed to. This led to several disputes and litigations which 
in the then condition of things were decided by the courts according to 
the merits of each case. The demands of justice on both sides, the ad¬ 
vance of civilisation and the policy of enlightened government alike de¬ 
manded State interference to put things on an equitable basis; and after 
much enquiry and consideration a Royal Proclamation was issued in 
1042 M. E. (1866-67) for this purpose. Under this Proclamation the tenant 
was secured against arbitrary eviction or demands from the Jennii while 
on the other hand it secured to the Jenmi all his just dues. The Jenmi was 
no longer allowed to oust his tenant on the expiry of the lease but could 
readjust the rent, &c., according to rates sanctioned by custom and usage. 
If, however the tenant withheld the landlord’s dues for twelve consecutive 
years, the Jenmi was entitled to sue not only for those dues but also for 
ousting the tenant, himself being obliged to pay for any improvements 
made by the tenants. The above Proclamation in its working proved 
highly beneficial to the tenants in securing to them continued and peace¬ 
ful possession of their holdings and immunity from eviction while to the 
Jenmis its results were not equally advantageous. Their just dues were 
not easily recovered on account of the Courts strictly applying the limita¬ 
tion clause and the unavoidable expenses and delay of a civil suit for 
perquisites which in themselves were of but poor value. This led to 
hardship and consequent agitation by the Jenmis. 

DeWanRamiengar thus summarised the Jenmis’ grievances:—“ That 
the Proclamation however unintentionally has had the effect of leaving the 
tenant complete master of the situation and the Jenmi at his mercy must, 
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I fear, be admitted.” The frequent complaints ofthe Na mbudiri landlords 
led to inquiries about the working of the Proclamation ; Mr. Bamiengar 
wrote a learned Memo on the subject and suggested the appointment 
of a Commission. Accordingly in 1060 m. e. (1884—85) a Commission was 
appointed to inquirer into the condition and rights and responsibilities per¬ 
taining to Kanapattom tenures as severally obtaining in different parts of 
the country and submit a report suggesting measures for the better 
adjustment of their mutual relations. Their deliberations along With the 
evidence gathered in the course of their inquiries were submitted to 
Government and were soon after taken up for enactment. The out>- 
come was the passing of Eegulationl of 1071 m. e. known as “The Tr&v&n- 
core Jenrni and Kudiyan Regulation.” By this Regulation, the tenant’s fixity 
of tenure was finally established and his right was also made heritable and 
transferable. However, eviction of the tenants was allowed in cases of non¬ 
payment of rent for 12 years, neglect or refusal to pay renewal fees and take 
a renewal in time, wilful denial of the Jenmi’s title and persistence of the 
same at the first hearing and intentional and wilful acts of waste as may 
materially and permanently impair the value and utility of the holding. 
In the absence of any express contract to the contrary every lease was to be 
considered renewable in 12 years, when it was obligatory on the Jenmi to 
give and on the Kudiyan to accept a renewal of the lease along with the 
payment of the dues customary on such occasions. At every renewal of a 
Kanapattom lease, the following dues are generally paid by the Kanamdcer, 
over and above the annual Michavaram or rent fixed by the agreement. 

1. Adukkuvathu which is generally 10,15 or 20 per cent, of the Kainate 
consideration. 

2. Opputusi or fees for signing. 

3. Olappanam, cost of the cadjan (now stamp paper) on which the 
renewal has to be drawn. 

4. Ilantala Kanam or that which is due to the next senior wata 
member. 

5 Adukkala Kanam, dues to the ladies of the house. 

6. Pdrah Kanam or fees for measuring. 

7. Gharipara Kanam or one full parah at the outset of every measure¬ 
ment. , 

8. Alakkadao r that which is given at the end of every measure¬ 
ment —one or two parahs. 

$. Onakkazhcha or present—for Onam. 
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These dues are not invariably paid by all tenants all over the country 
hut vjary ip their number and amount in different parts of the country. 
Besides these renewal fees, the Kanamdars have also to pay their land¬ 
lords some perquisites on occasions of ceremonials in the Jenmi’s family 
which are commonly known as the Aradiantram (six ceremonies). They 
are:— 

(1) Ghoroonu or the initial rice-giving to a child. 

(2) Upanayanam or investing with the Brahminical thread. 

(3) Samavartanam or the completion of the student period. 

(4) Veli or marriage 

C5) Pitidam or ceremonies connected with funerals. 

(6) Mamm or ceremony connected with the first anniversary after 
death. 

The cost of payment on such occasions varies in different localities 
and is often governed by the special customs of each family. The payment 
is generally made in the form of supplies of provisions instead of money; 
it often comes to 15 or 20 per cent, of the Mir ham ram, or rent. Generally 
these perquisites are named in the instruments without reference to the 
amount. It is so done by the parties agreeing to be governed by custom. 
These perquisites from their very nature appear to have had their origin 
in voluntary payments by tenants as a token of fealty on ceremonial 
occasions; they are now, however, considered indispensable and are paid 
in regularly. 

Further demands are made when the holding happens to be a garden. 
In such cases, the following additional contributions or their value are 
levied by the Jenmi. This is generally known as Panchabhogam literally 
the five profits, viz., 

(1) Kompu Chakka, a jack for each tree. 

(2) Kula Tenga, a bunch of cocoanuts. 

(3) Kula AdakJca, a bunch of arecanuts. 

(4) Kula Vazhai, a bunch of plantains. 

(5) Vettu Ola, share in the cocoanut leaves, cut. 

These contributions have to be made annually in the case of Jenmi 
landlords. Where however the lands or gardens belong to a pagoda these 
perquisites £^re required to be paid only at stated intervals and they also 
I 5 §ry in cbpractey with reference to the requirements of the religious 
festivals 91 ceremonies. 

Having, dealt with the general character of Jenmi holdings it will be 
interesting to know the several other tenures under which they are held 
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and the modes in which they were formed or brought into existence. 
Besides the Kanam under which most of the Jenmam properties are 
held and enjoyed by the tenants, they may also hold it on (1) Verum 
Pattom, (2) Pattom and Kuzhikanam , (3) Otti (mortgage) (4) Otti and 
Kuzhikanam , and (5) Attipper. 

(1) Verum Pattom is a lease without any debt or money considera¬ 
tion entering into the transaction. It may be oral or written, but the latter 
method is adopted when the term is for more than a year in which case 
it must be stamped and registered. Under this tenure the tenant takes 
possession of the property and pays an annual rent to the landlord as 
agreed upon. He is bound to quit the land on the expiry of his term. 

(2) Pattom and Kuzhikanam. This tenure while resembling the 
Verumpattom confers on the tenant the right to make improvements 
on the land for which he is entitled to receive compensation on the 
expiry of his term. When no term is stipulated the period understood 
is twelve years. 

(3) Otti or ufeufrvictory mortgage isahigher tenure than a lease. In 
this transaction an amount is borrowed by the Jen mi on the security of 
his land and the property is left with the Kvdiijan for enjoyment of its 
produce as interest for the amount. 

(4) Otti and Kuzhikanam is similar to the above and partakes of 
its characteristics, the only difference being that in the latter tenure 
Kuzhikanam or payment for improvements will be made on the expiry of 
the term. 

(5) A ttipper is the out and out surrender of the Jenmi’s rights by 
sale. This surrender of the full rights of the Jenmi was in ancient days 
looked upon as very indignifying and hence such surrender whenever in¬ 
dispensable was made by slow degrees, so much so that when a Jenmi 
had unavoidably to sell his property all at once he was obliged to go 
through the several stages together. These stages are three in number:— 
(1) the Jenmi has to execute a Kaippada Gtti or mortgage receiving 
almost the full value as debt. The purchaser then obtains possession of 
the property. But he is not a complete owner and therefore can neither 
cut a tree nor burn nor bury the dead in it nor sell it to others. After 
the first deed was executed two other deeds named ( Ottikkumpuram ) and 
( TLuiimanir ) should be executed in succession. The tenant now pays 20 
per cent, of the value of tfie property. When these two deeds are also 
signed and delivered the Jenmi is considered to have lost and the pur¬ 
chaser to have gained 7/8 of the rights in or dominion over the property: 
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wad the buyer can now cut wood or perform funeral obsequies in it. The 
last part of the transaction, viz., (Attipper ) was then drawn up to complete 
the sale and transfer the full free-hold to the purchaser; for executing this 
deed the presence of the following six persons is required and the follow¬ 
ing ceremonies have to be observed. 

1. A caste jenmi. 

2. A near relation. 

8. The heir. 

4. The Rajah’s or Sirkar’s representative. 

5. The person who writes or draws out the deed. 

6. The Headman of the village. 

All these assembled, the jenmi brings in a vessel of water (generally 
a kindi) * taken from the garden to be finally sold with some rice and 
flower put into it. The buyer then puts 2 fs. as (cr?*** *no) JSfirkanam 
(water fee) into the kindi . The Jenmi then standing facing west and 
the buyer eastward, the Jenmi informs his heirs that he is going to make 
over his Jenmi rights to such and such a person and with their consent 
pours out the water saying “ I give you the water of such a compound to 
drink. ” The purchaser receives the water in his right hand and drinks 
it; but if he be of a higher caste, he washes his face and feet with it. 
Before the above presentation of water, the purchaser pays 4 fs. (9 as). 
•gjjaiJimo, Oppukkanam , to sign the four deeds and at the time of drinking 
water, the heir is given 4 fs. called ora'ncra) rojijassrno^ Anantaravan 
nadukkanam (a present to the heir to give his consent). A 
Tusikanam of 8 fanams is paid to the person who draws out the deed, 
(©oil Tusi is the iron style or instrument used for writing on cadjans. 
A present of 2 or 3 fs. should also be made to each of the 6 persons for 
their attendance. The whole transaction is then brought to a close 
by the payment of a fee both by the seller and the purchaser to the 
Sirkar the amount being 10 per cent, of the value of the property* 
This fee was in later times discontinued. If the heir above named 
objects to the sale, the business cannot be further proceeded with. 
This was the custom in early Travancore, nay, throughout Kerala. Major 
Walker says:— “In former times the transfer of Jenmam was made by pre¬ 
senting water before witnesses and the whole performance was verbal, but 
when the Kali Yuga commenced water and words were found insuffi¬ 
cient.” The ceremony of pouring water and drinking it seems to have 
had its origin from the fact that the land was reclaimed from water. 

• A pewter vessel with a tube through which the water flows. It is the most commonly 
used vessel in this couutry and is nearly unknown in the eastern districts. 
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Whatever the origin, such a symbol of delivery of property is not peculiar 
to tldscountry. The English common law requires delivery of i Wrf 
earth to make a conveyance complete and this ceremony is known asthe 
" Livery Of Seisin.” The above ceremony is no longer required fo¥ a dale 
of Jenmam right in modern days. The Stamp and Registration! laws 
regulate such transactions. 

Besides the tenures above named, there are a few denominations of 
tenure under this head prevailing though rarely in some parts of the 
country. The chief among them are:— 

1. Ozhavupattom (©u>ajo-i9go) 

2. Ozhavola (©tfsawa)) 

8. Vayalvazhotti (ozvzkauv ©orfl) 

4. Ozhavotti (©s»®ruoool) 

5. Pattola (o.u«S9ei) 

6. Marapattom or Karanmapattom ( 0909 ^ 9*0 or 

7. Vachupati pattom (aj^jajaraVwgo) 

8. Kudippati pattom o-w§o) 

9. Kuzhiyapattom orVarampadakkapattom (©»W»«J9§.) 

or (auBcnis**aj9go) 

10. Karam pattom (*> 9 r» 3 ooj 9 go) 

11. Verumpatta tettam (»fluooaj9g*)i»§o) 

12. Pativaram, (oj9o1qjk®o) 

18. Vittupatitettom (oi")qgftj9*n«<o>ge.) 

14. Vittittum kilachchupati or Ittupatipattom (afl«&l§o «0g 

afl 01 ' jj^n-isaflaJOgo) 

15. Chora otti or meela otti (&-*m’eoo| or 

16. Tuyara otti 

17. Irakkaranma (co«»9®9«rB) 

, 18. Vachupati karanma (^d^a-n-oOfl^rsisro) 

. 19. Anchurandu karanma (Kmaajrtxi'^AotostB) 

20. Ponnittu Karanma (®aj9anl§*>9i©9sr») 

These different minor tenures are not very different from those 
above mentioned and described in extenso but are slight variations 
or modifications of those tenures adopted in different localities to suit 
special local conditions. Some of them partake of the nature of a Kana- 
pattom tenure or of a lease and the variations in them are caused by spe¬ 
cial conditions imposed about rent or services to be rendered by the 
tenants. The irredeemability of property in some of these tenures and 
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the filrityof rent in others making it a fraction of the total produce are 
their special features. The last one, viz., the Ponnittu Karanma alone 
requires special consideration as it has the effect of a complete 
sale. It differs from other Karanma transactions in that it requires 
a special and additional consideration over and above the requisites 
of other Karanma deeds. This additional consideration is known as 
Ponnu meaning value, and forms its special feature and is necessary to 
constitute the transaction a real sale or transfer of the full Jenmam rights 
as in an Attipper. It is only in this Ponnittu Karanma and Attipper deeds 
that the words indicating transfer of full rights are put in. These words 
or expressions are peculiar to Jenmam deeds and indicate how even in pri¬ 
mitive society it was thought necessary to put in words exhaustive of all 
possible rights in the soil. These words are:—“ aroalejes 

Agsj, Aowtiiifooaoo), i$@@. cj,as>«A ,-jjcoj, «i®v tutf), cnlib 

.nuiokj aortb sxufo ®arcrifiai§o5>.nnai J ailib^ ail ail, ailsmo, sq&icao* ajj 
m»ao } «®aioc ” and mean “ the properties named and the produce there¬ 
on either on the surface or in the sub-soil, the stones, the rugged rocks, 
the kanjiram tree, thorns, rough surfaces, the ferocious snake, the paths 
therein used by the public, the water courses, jungle of beasts, the groves 
of bee-hives, water, treasure troves, wells, the sky above and the nether 
strata below, &c. ” The list is complete and exhaustive giving no room 
for the quibbles of lawyers of later days and corresponds to'the “ esque 
ad caelumoe esquo ad solum ” of English conveyance, meaning “ from the 
centre of the earth to the heavens above. ” 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it remains to examine one 
more class of leases made by the Jenmis with regard to their moun¬ 
tainous and jungle tracts. In the case of these lands which are lying 
waste, the person who wishes to bring such lands under cultivation first 
talma permission of the Jenmi and begins his work; and out of the pro¬ 
duce the cultivator pays one-fourth to the Jenmi, no deduction being made 
either for the seed or cost of labour. This is called Varam or the rights 
or,dues of the Jenmi. Afterwards besides the payment of pattom or rent, 
the Pattakkaran or lessee is obliged to perform certain gratuitous services 
to the Jenmi. In connection with the Onam festival he must pay two 
fo . pn.ma- The usual period of such lease generally extends from 3 to 6 
fears, but the term can be extended if both parties agree; every lease, 
-however, must expire with the life of the Jenmi and has to be renewed by 
.the heirs on payment of a year’s pattom and must suffer a deduction or 
of 13,per cent, on the. Kanam amount, if any. A new deed is 
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executed when any Kanam is paid and has to be renewed on the deathcof 
the lessee also on the original condition if the Jenmi is willing to continue 
the lease to his heirs. When the Jenmi desires to recover the property 
from the lessee, he must return the Kanam amount and also pay com¬ 
pensation for Kuzhikanam or improvements made by the lessee. On the 
other hand if the tenant causes damage to the property diminishing there¬ 
by its income, such damages will be deducted from the Kanam amount. 
If, however, the tenant wishes to relinquish his holding before the lease 
expires, he is not entitled to the full Kanam amount but gets only a por¬ 
tion thereof, say 80 per cent. This is called sakshi amount. The Jenmi 
when he wishes to revoke his lease must return the Kanam amount, the 
expenses of executing the documents as well as double the value of the 
improvements. Both these can take place only with the mutual consent of 
the parties. 


Sirkar lands. We have next to consider what the Sirkar 
lands are and how or under what different tenures they are held and 
enjoyed by the ryots. Broadly speaking all lands other than Jenmarn 
properties belong to this class and are liable to assessment in some form 
or other. These are generally known as Pandaravagai as distinguished 
from the Sri Pandaravagai or properties belonging to the Padmanabha 
Swamy’s pagoda at Trivandrum; but the tenures of properties under this 
head are the same as or similar to those of Sirkar lands proper, and hence 
these two classes of lands may with advantage be considered together. 
The theory and practice in respect to these lands is that Government is 
the landlord, and any rights in them owned by the ryots must have been 
derived from the State. If, as stated in a previous portion of this chapter, 
it be admitted that all land in Malabar once belonged to the Jenmis, then all 
the Sirkar lands too must have belonged to them and in course of time 
must have become vested in Government by escheat or otherwise. Ac¬ 
cording to the Keralolpatti the Sirkar lands, owe their origin to the forma¬ 
tion of deposits by the action of rivers, lakes and the sea and the voluntary 
cession to the king by the Jenmis for his maintenance. Whatever* the 
theory and origin of these properties, “ they are practically in the absolute 
possession of the occupants so long as the Government dues are paid. 
There are many and varied tenures under which these lands are held, of the 
origin or meaning of each of which it is not easy to ascertain at this dis¬ 
tance of time as many of them are old and obsolete. Many seem to differ 
only in name; for the same tenure would seem to have been known by 
different names in the different small principalities which have merged into 
Ttavancore.” But these can conveniently be grouped for our consideration 
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• under the following principal heads, viz., 

(1) Kandukrishi lands. 

(2) Kuttagapattom lands. 

•' ' (3) Venpattom or Sirkar Pattom lands. 

(4) Otti lands 

(5) Anubhogam or Ina/rn lands. 

(6) Viruthi or Service Inam lands. 

Of these six classes, the first two are virtually Sirkar lands though tem¬ 
porarily in the hands of ryots for purposes of cultivation. The Sirkar con¬ 
tinues as Jenmi in respect of them and the cultivators are at best only 
mere lessees or tenants-at-will with no rights of alienation whatever. On 
the other hand, under the third and fourth classes comprising the Pattom 
and Otti tenures, the tenants are not only in possession of the lands but 
have absolute right over them to the extent of full alienation. The Anu¬ 
bhogam or Inam land-owners are absolute owners of their estate subject 
to the conditions of Inams or grants under which they are held, while the 
last class of tenure is one of holding for periodical State services. 

Kandukrishi lands. These are literally the home-farm of the 
sovereign and are cultivated by the tenants on behalf of the sovereign 
himself. The tenants holding these lands are tenants-at-will who theo¬ 
retically do not possess even the right of occupancy though as a matter of 
fact they are not interfered with so long as the Sirkar dues are paid. But 
no compensation for improvement is allowed when the tenant is ousted, 
and the assessment payable is generally much higher than the ordinary 
assessment on Sirkar lands. These form, for all practical purposes part of 
the State property and are managed by public establishments. The lands 
’ are situated in ten Taluqs of Travancore, viz., Trivandrum, Chirayinkil, 
Nedumangad, Neyyattinkara, Kalkulam, Agastisvaram, Kottayam, Arnpa- 
lapuzha, Ettumanur and Changanachery ; and these are managed and the 
assessment collected by two Tahsildars and Vicharippus under them. 
This tenure comprises 254 gardens and 115,682 parahs or about 16,000 acres 
of rice lands. In the case of these lands formerly it was the custom to 
give seed and labourers’ wages as well as cattle required for cultivation, and 
the t enan ts used to get in return for their labour, a little more than half the 
gross produce after deducting the usual Sirkar dues or assessment as well 
as the Kozhulabham (the proprietor’s share) calculated at the rate of 5 
Idangalis for every par ah of land. The system of supplying seed and wages 
ceased after a time and the Kozhulabham also was abolished by 
a Royal Proclamation of 1067 M. e, (1891-92 a. d.) The assessment on 
this class of lands is comparatively heavy, and for paddy lands the full 
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dues have to be paid in kind only. The assessment on gardens is partly 
in kind and the rest in money. These tenants have also to bear the 
harden of finding supplies for any important ceremony in the Boyal 
household by paying extra cesses. The grain rent so collected is stored 
in several granaries from which rice is supplied to the Palace and the 
Agra8ala at Trivandrum and any surplus left over and above the expendi¬ 
ture is generally sold and the proceeds credited to the general exchequer. 
Besides the lands in the above mentioned ten taluqs which are managed 
by two separate Tahsildars, there are Kandukrishi lands in the Maveli- 
kara and Kartikapalli Taluqs belonging to the Gherukol and Aranaii 
Nelpuras which are managed by the respective Tahsildars of those Taluqs. 
These Kandulcrishi lands are classed in Sirkar account under three 
heads, viz., Kandukrishi tanatu, Kandukrishivaga Kuttagapattom and 
Kandukrishivaga pattom. Of these the last is like the Venpattom or 
Sirkar Pattom tenure and the holders under them can sell or mortgage 
such lands which are assessed on the same principles as Sirkar lands; but 
their assessed tax as already observed should be paid in kind. 

Kuttagapattom. The next class of tenure is the Kuttagapattom 
lands. Properly speaking this comprises, as the name signifies such lands 
as are specially the Sirkar’s own but are held by others on contract or 
lease. They are either purchases or acquisitions made by the State and as 
such held separate or the building sites and compounds of palaces, cut- 
cherries and other public buildings scattered throughout the State. The 
purchases and separate acquisitions comprise according to Ayakut accounts 
the Palliport farm, the Pulinturutu lands, Arthmgal lands and 
the Kadukaval lands. 

Of these the Palliport farm comprises lands purchased from the 
Dutch in 964 m. e. (1788 a. d.) for 3 lakhs of rupees. Till 1869 they 
used to be leased out to the highest bidder in auction and he used to sub¬ 
lease it to tenants and collect rents from them. In that year the Sirkar 
took up the management into its own hands and after trial for a short 
time they were again leased out. The tenants or actual occupiers of gar¬ 
dens under this head pay their rent to the lessee, many of them have 
built and permanently settled in them although they have no proprie¬ 
tary rights. They are as such tenants-at-will though long settled there, 
and their rights therefore yet remained to be defined. They are now 
registered and treated as pattom lands. 

The second or the tract known as Pulinturuttu is situated in the 
Al&ngad Tttluq. This was acquired by the Sirkar from the Pahyatiu Menon 
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aeAttipper (absolute sale) about the beginning of the last century for about 
Rs. 20,000 and was leased out and the rent collected. These lands were 
once in 988 m. e. (1808 a. d.) registered as pattom in the names of the 
several holders, but as the taxes were not regularly paid on account of the 
high rates of assessment, they were again taken back and leased out. This 
too did not work well, the tenants growing unwilling to cultivate the lands 
and pay the light rent fixed. Consequently the whole tract was again brought 
back under Sirkar management in 1047 m. e. (1871-72) and the gardens and 
lands are since then leased out every year and the rents collected from 
the tenants. These are now registered in the names of the present 
holder*. 

The third class comprises small tracts of rice lands and gardens in 
the Shertallay Taluq called Aratungal lands. These are leased out annu¬ 
ally and the proceeds collected. 

The Kadukaval lands forming the frontier boundary near Cape 
Comorin were used to be formerly leased out; but owing to the indis¬ 
criminate destruction of all jungle by the renters, these lands, once clothed 
with thick forests, have become almost entirely denuded of vegetation 
and are now placed under strict conservancy under the supervision of the 
CohServator of Forests. 

Venpattom or sirkar pattom lands. This is the most prevailing 
tenure, and, it is to this all other tenures in Travancore tend and ultimate¬ 
ly merge into. The lands under this head are liable to full assessment 
or in the language of the accounts Kandapattom. Unlike the Kuttaga- 
pattorn lands, the Venpattom tenants have absolute rights in their hold¬ 
ings and can transfer or sell them and such rights are heritable. As 
waste lands are planted or otherwise brought under cultivation, they 
are registered as pattom lands subject to the full assessment and as such 
the lands under this tenure are ever increasing. They are held on precise¬ 
ly the same terms as the ryotwari lands on the other coast. They are 
in the absolute possession of the holders as long as the Government demand 
is paid, but when this falls due, the land is liable to be attached and sold. 
Besides the waste lands that are being brought under assessment from 
time to time, there have been accretions to this class of tenure from 
various other causes. The chief among them are:— 

(1) Properties belonging to favourable tenures escheated to Govern¬ 
ment } 

(2) The Viruthi holding granted by Madampimars of old but which 
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after the extinction of their powers and status as separate rulers was 
subsequently assumed by the Sirkar; 

(3) Properties reverted to the Sirkar after the death of individuals 
or extinction of families to whom they had been granted as a special 
case on favourable terms of assessment and afterwards assessed as pattom 
lands; 

(4) Lands purchased or acquired by tenants from Jenmis or petty 
chiefs for money consideration and enjoyed by them as absolute property 
but subsequently escheated to the Sirkar as heirless. 

Formerly the lands under this tenure were considered the absolute 
property of Government the holders thereof being considered no pro¬ 
prietors whatever; as such the tenants had power only to transfer their 
Nadavukur rights, viz., rights of compensation for improvements. This 
state of things was found detrimental to the material progress and improve¬ 
ment of the tenancy as the tenants in their then condition found no in¬ 
centive whatever to improve their holdings as they might be ousted and 
the lands transferred to any other person. This abject condition of the 
ryots drew very early the solicitous attention of the State and with a view 
to place it on a firmer basis a Boyal Proclamation was issued in 1040 M. E. 
(1864-65 a. d.) conferring proprietary rights on the holders who were since 
then entitled to transfer their lands by sale, mortgage, gift or otherwise 
the only restriction being the payment to the Sirkar of an ad valorem fee 
of two per cent, on every transfer. This fee, known as the Pattom fee, 
was subsequently abolished. 

One important incident of this class of tenure was that a small de¬ 
duction was made in the assessment on garden lands. This was called the 
Nadavukur or the planter’s share, and this concession was allowed as in the 
case of the Jenmam lands to induce the tenants to plant or otherwise im¬ 
prove their gardens. This secured to the tenant a portion of the profits 
accruing from the trees planted by his labour and at his expense and 
operated as a direct stimulus to improvement. This compensation is general¬ 
ly one-fourth of the Kandapattom, but there were also exceptional cases 
where this deduction extended to £, £, §, f, or 7/10 of the full assessment. 
These exceptional rates were due to the special consideration of difficulties 
or expensiveness of rearing trees on poor soil, or jungle tracts which had to 
be cleared. This system of deduction ( Nadavukur ) involved in course 
of time complicate calculations and proved a source of abuse of power in 
the hands of subordinate officials at each revision of assessment in every 
twelve years. This allowed an undue latitude of action to the assessing 
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accountants. While it complicated the accounts, it was no great good 
either to the ryot or to the State. Hence with a view to simplify the 
accounts and take away one source of oppression to the ryots at the hands 
of subordinate officials, this system was abolished when the present 
revenue settlement of the State was organised and a moderate scale of 
assessment of trees introduced. 

In the case of paddy lands a deduction of 20 to 30 per cent, was 
allowed permanently for adverse seasons of blights or floods of ordinary 
kind while in the case of extraordinary droughts or floods, temporary 
remissions were allowed. In the case of lands lying on the borders of 
backwaters or rivers, the pattom is remitted on fallows of alternate years 
once in three or four years. As the fallows were determined on the 
oath of the ryots the remission was called Satgakuravu. Similar 
remissions are also allowed for blighted or withered crops in Nanjanad 
where the water-supply is sometimes deficient. Some of the lands on 
this tenure are also subject to various other deductions such as Jenmi * 
Jcaram , allowances of charity institutions, pagodas, Desabhogam, &c., such 
amounts being left to be paid direct by the tenants themselves. 

Different kinds of pattom tenure. Besides the Venpattom tenure 
properly so called there are:— 

(1) Sa?ichaya pattom or miscellaneous leases. All escheat viruthi 
holdings and those of incompetent viru th ika rs are leased out under this 
tenure on a higher pattom till another is appointed for such service; also 
lands that cannot be permanently leased out or whose tenure cannot be 
easity settled are treated under this tenure. The holders in such cases are 
mere tenants-at-will and have no permanent interest in the properties 
concerned. 

(2) Durghasu pattom comprises nirthal lands leased out at a lower 
pattom for a specified or unspecified period. They are liable to higher 
assessment at the discretion of the Sirkar. These leases are generally for 
ten years or lesser periods after which they are renewed. If the old lessee 
is unwilling to take it up once again the lands are auctioned and given on 
lease to the highest bidder. This, however, only applies to wet lands. In 
the case of garden lands they are given on Kanda pattom if it is higher 
than the Ayakut pattom or on the adjacent A gal pattom itself if it is 
more. Failing to get tenants on either of these conditions, the gardens 
are let out to the highest bidder. 

(3) Pandaravaga Payattu Pattom tenure includes such lands 
as are Sirkar waste and una&sessed lands with no taxable trees thereon 
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which the ryots wish to bring under cultivation. They are then rendered 
liable to a pattom fixed by the Sirkar. This tenure is so called from the 
assessment being fixed according to the capacity of the ground for sowing 
Payar or green-gram in it. When, however, the lands begin to yield, the 
tenure is changed and brought under putuval or Sirkar pattom tenure 
bearing Vriksha pattom or tree tax till the next settlement. 

(4) Vettazhivu pattom . This tenure appears common to Sirkar as 
well as to Jenmam lands, the Sirkar in its demand makes a deduction 
equal to the interest on the amount spent for bringing the waste under 
cultivation; while in the case of Jenmam lands, the Jenmi can redeem 
them on payment of the amount spent on improvements. 

(5) Melvaramvilameladi and Adiyara Pattom. The cultivation 
of Malanclierikals or hilly tracts known as cherikal in the Taluqs 
of Changanachery, Tiruvalla, Minachil, and Kottayam comes under 
this head. Once in twelve years the brushwood is removed and 
the ground cleared and sown with paddy or other grains. This culti¬ 
vation is carried on for three years continuously. The first cultivation 
is called Ozhavu , the second and the third Kala and Kurumpuppu the 
first two cultivations are generally paddy vrhile the third has sugarcane 
tapioca or some other minor produce. For Sirkar lands the tax levied 
for years of cultivation is 2/10 of the produce and the Paranel and 
Katta for every Cherikal , while in the Jenmi tracts, the Sirkar is entitled 
to only 1/10. These assessments are levied on measurements of cutivated 
areas made by the subordinate revenue officials at 2 fs. (4J as.) for every 
parah of Sirkar land while it is just half in the case of Jenmam lands. 
Howevei, in the slightly different Adiyarapattom tenures, the Jenmi 
having received an Adukuvatu or payment at the rate of 2 chs. (la.) 
per parah of land gets only 3/20ths of the produce as Varom in addi¬ 
tion to Paranellu and Katta. No Varam is then paid for Kurumpuppu 
cultivation. 

(6) Karikkur Pattom includes waste lands intercepted by chan¬ 
nel beds and valleys overgrown with shrubs leased out for cultivation. In 
these cases, 1/4 of the assessment is deducted for the cultivator’s trouble 
and the remaining 3/4 alone forms the Government demand. The tenant 
in such cases acquires full rights over the land. 

(7) Pandaravaga Viruthi Pattom. This is the same as Sirkar pattom 
and differs only in that it was once a viruthi for some service which was 
no longer required and hence discontinued as such and brought under the 
pattom tenure. 
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(8) Pandaravaga Putuval Pattern includes the nirtal and waste 
lands given for improvement and cultivation. Tree-tax alone is levied for 
portions of ground containing taxable trees while mere Payattupattom or 
ground rent alone is levied on the grounds containing no such trees. 

(9) Nadupattom includes such temporary leases to third persons of 
escheated properties pending inquiries into the rights of claimants if any. 

(10) Viruthi Nerpati Pattern is a tenure in which one-half the Pat- 
tom is allowed for some service and the rest paid to Government. 

(11) Vilakku Pattern includes such lands as were assessed to Sirkar 
as Pattom lands, but were formerly given for lighting some temples which 
have now been assumed by the Sirkar. Similarly w*e have Kazhaka 
Pattom and Palpayasa Pattom for other services in temples which in 
later times have been assumed by the Sirkar. 

(12) Miteduppu Pattom is the tenure under which assessment is levied 
On the surplus of Viruthi lands. 

(13) Teal Pattom is another tenure under which Sirkar forests were 
leased out for the supply of teal or leaf manure for paddy fields. 

(14) Rudippullittanatu is another tenure peculiar to the Shertallay 
Taluq and is so called from the settlement made on the assurance of the 
ryots themselves after the land was made over by the Cochin State in the 
absence of any accounts. 

A few tenures of this kind in the frontier Taluq of Shencottah are known 
by various other names such as Japti — Ayan zufti and Ay an included in 
th e Lay an (or frontier) from certain historical causes. The first is so called 
because those lands were once attached by the British as theirs, but were 
given back subsequently as the frontier disputes ended in favour of 
Travancore. The second class comprises lands ceded by the British in 
lieu of Malayankulam Desam lands given up by Travancore, while the 
third comprises accretions to Travancore from the outlying British District 
of Tinnevelly on a demarcation of the boundary line when disputes arose. 
As a consequence of such origin, these three classes of lands still retain 
their British character and are treated as such in the State accounts. 

Similarly there are some special tenures of this kind current in 
South Travancore. These are chiefly :— 

(1) The Sirkar Devaswam Pattern. 

(2) The Ooranoma Devaswam. 

(3) The Narasingamatam Pattom . 
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% (4) The Matam Nandavana Pattom , 

(5) TirumuJchapattom. 

(6) Irayili Pattom . 

The peculiarity of these tenures is that in none of these is the full 
assessment demanded on behalf of the Sirkar except in the first in which 
case the full assessment is taken by the Sirkar as the Devaswam expenses 
are defrayed by the State since the assumption of the institutions by the 
Sirkar. Under the other tenures a portion of the assessment is allowed 
for the purposes indicated by the names of the tenures and the rest goes 
to the Sirkar. The names merely indicate the original source or tenure 
which became converted into pattom in later times. 

Otti, Tettam and Kanam. The next class of Sirkar land tenures 
for consideration is known as Otti. The word itself means a mort¬ 
gage and denotes a class of holdings by ryots by virtue of certain trans¬ 
actions in which a debt or money consideration has entered. It is in 
no respect different from a simple mortgage transaction between a Jenmi 
who borrows and a tenant who lends the money. In this tenure the Sir¬ 
kar stands as the mortgager and the tenant as mortgagee, the considera¬ 
tion for the parties being either actual or constructive debt by the State 
or something equivalent to it. Traces of actual borrowing by the Sirkar 
for lands given them are but rare and the drawing up of any instrument 
or the registering of any property on borrowing a sum of money is not in 
vogue these days. Most of these tenures appear to have originated from :— 

1. The Sirkar having conquered and taken possession of tracts in¬ 
cluding properties given over to the ryots by the Rajahs and petty chiefs 
of old for sums borrowed, 

% The Sirkar succeeding by escheat to the rights of any mort¬ 
gager of property dying heirless. 

3. The Sirkar succeeding to the rights of certain chieftains 
whose properties were held by tenants for moneys advanced by them. 

Adima, Anubhogam, liravullum and other favourable tenures not 
transferable by the holders have been treated by the Sirkar as Otti for 
purposes of revenue when transferred to strangers for money considera¬ 
tion. 

The lands under this head are charged with the full assessment but 
a certain debt is admitted by the Sirkar as being due from them to the 
owner or occupant of the lands for which they are found to pay intei’est 
at certain rates; and the interest thereon is deducted from the pattom; and 
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the remainder plus the Rajabhogam constitutes the net tax payable on 
Otti lands. The consideration for this kind of mortgage may be money 
due for admitted improvements effected on Pattom lands or mere State 
debts actually borrow ed from the ryots at the time the lien was created or 
money handed down from the chieftains of the principalities which have 
merged in Travancore or debts or encumbrances due on escheats and on 
Devaswam properties assumed by the Sirkar. The interest thus due by 
the Sirkar is estimated at rates varying between 5 and 12 per cent, accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances and time when the obligations were contracted. 
Most of these, however, are several centuries old. 

These lands unlike those of the Venpattom tenure were all along 
considered the property of their holders who were therefore competent to 
alienate them at will. But the moment they pass out of their hands by sale 
the conditions of the tenure become modified by a process called Otti - 
vilakkam. The mortgage amount is reduced by 25 per cent, and the 
Government demand enhanced by the amount of interest on this deduc¬ 
tion. This process being repeated at every succeeding alienation the 
result is the ultimate extinction of the debt and the enhancement of the 
Sirkar demand to the full pattom. This practice was prevalent almost 
throughout the State and operated as a check on the circulation of pro¬ 
perty so much that it prevented the seller from obtaining the full value 
of his property because the prospective reduction of the principal by 1/4 
and the consequent enhancement of the pattom by the amount of the 
interest went to depreciate the value of the land. Hence it was evaded 
in practice by the transfers being never reported. The rules concerning 
these tenures and their transfer were complicate! and varied in different 
parts of the State. The above process of Ottivilakkam did not obtain in 
all the Taluqs, it being confined in some Taluqs to only the tenures es¬ 
cheated to Government. Hence with a view to secure uniformity of 
treatment throughout the State and to relieve the ryots from the hard¬ 
ships caused by Ottivilakkam and thereby remove the obstacles which it 
interposes to the free and unrestricted transfer of property and at the same 
time simplify the accounts, the process of Ottivilakkam was abolished in 
the recent settlement. Rules were passed to the effect that no such debts 
will be recognised nor any reduction thereof or enhancement in the 
tax made. 

Different kinds of Otti transactions . I. Mclotti. This tenure is pe¬ 
culiar to South Travancore and under it the holder'is given right only over 
the surface and a yoke’s depth. It is redeemable at pleasure and cannot 
be subleased. 
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II. Melotti or Melkanam. This is as it were a second mortgage by 
a Jenmi with power to redeem the previous mortgage by paying his Otti 
amount. 

III. Purakkadam is an instrument given to an ottikkaran for any 
additional sum that may be required after the first Otti or mortgage. This 
tenure is mostly found in the Taluqs of Tovala and Agastisvaram. 

1Y. Kodali Viruthi. In this case, the tenant instead of the Micha- 
varam due to the Jenmi has to fell trees or supply fuel or do any other 
work with the Kodali or axe. 

V. Chora Otti or Meela Otti is only a resort of the Jenmi to part 
with his property instead of any sale as the sale of a Jenmam was con¬ 
sidered below the dignity of Jcnmis. 

VI. Tuyara Otti is a tenure in which the property transferred is 
never redeemed. It is just like sale. 

VII. Kai/yorii Pati. Under this tenure the Ottikkaran or Pattak- 
karan takes on lease a property and makes improvements in it on condition 
of his being entitled to only half the cost of the trees reared by him, the 
other half being remitted in favour of the Jenmi. 

VIII. Otti and Kuzhikanam. In this instance, the Ottikkaran gets 
also the lease of a property generally garden lands for the payment of a 
certain sum of money called A / thavi and gets into the possession of the 
property for a period of not less than 12 years; at the time of redemption, 
he must be paid the amount but together with the Ponnu or compensa¬ 
tion for any improvements he may have made. 

IX. Pattom and Kuzhikanam. This is just like the above tenure 
Otti and Kuzhikanam and applies mostly to Government lands. 

X. Attotti. When a Jenmi gives away his property to a Kudiyan 
on receipt of a sum of money equivalent to its worth without any provi¬ 
sion for Michavaram being paid to him, it is so called. 

XI. Nerotti-Nerpattom. By this tenure, the Jenmi receives an 
amount from the Kudiyan that will secure to him an interest which will 
be equal to the Pattom of the property transferred. This can be redeemed 
but it is seldom done as the money received, which will have to be returned, 
is the full value of the property. 

XII. Chittotti. Under this an Ottikkaran gives his Otti property to 
another either for the amount he has paid to the Jenmi or a sum less than 
that; in this case the Jenmi can redeem his land only through the first 
mortgagee. 
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The next class of tenure is the Viruthi otherwise known as Irayili or 
Nayar Viruthi and constitutes a kind of service Inams in the country. 
The Keralolpatti describes the origin thus:—The 64 Gramakkars having 
found the necessity of a king to rule over them went to Karapuram and 
brought a Perumal and crowned him as king by assigning to him grants of 
lands called Nel Vizhattiya Nir which was corrupted into Nalla Vritti or 
Viruthi simply. From this assignment of lands to the Pemmals for his 
maintenance arose the tenure called Viruthi. This institution is a modifi¬ 
cation of a former quasi-feudal system i. e ., the Viruthi holders were origi¬ 
nally bound to render military service. Originally these lands were given 
to Nayars in return for military services as soldiers in times of war. But 
when Rama Iyen Dalawa organised an army under De Lannoy this 
system was abolished and the Viruthi holders were set apart for the service 
of Devaswams and Oottupuras of the State. These lands are leased out at 
alight pattom plus Bajabhogam and are inalienable. The holders are en¬ 
titled to undisturbed possession so long as they continued to discharge 
their services. The services obligatory on the owners of viruthi lands 
generally consist in supplying at certain fixed prices vegetables etc. ordi¬ 
narily required for the feeding houses and on occasions of particular festi¬ 
vals in the pagodas and on certain ceremonial occasions in the Boyal 
household, and also the duty of providing sheds and finding supplies during 
Royal tours, thatching certain public building, assisting the Proverty 
officers in the collection of Kist and performing other miscellaneous 
functions. They receive advances from the public funds, supply provisions 
and settle accounts later on producing vouchers for the delivery of the 
provision or for work done. The Nayar viruthis are free from all other 
taxes except Rajabhogam-quit rent plus a fee called Cliumattu panam which 
varies from 1 fanam (2Jas.) to 3 fanams(4Jas.)for every viruthi holding being 
the commuted value of a load of vegetables which each viruthi holder was 
bound to bring. When a viruthi holder makes default in the performance 
of his service he renders himself liable to fine which may extend to a 
year’s pattom of his holdings and if he fails to resume his service, the 
holding becomes liable to resumption by Government and transfer to 
another. If a viruthi holder dies, the lands pass to his next legal heir who 
must take up the service Inam subject to the payment of a succession 
duty and certain fees to the Sirkar on receipt of which the land is regis¬ 
tered in his name. These fees are :— 

I. Arayalam which is 50 per cent, of a year’s rent or pattom in the 
case of garden lands and 2Jfanams (5^ as.) for every parah in the case of 
paddy lands. 
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IX. Adukkuvatu which comes to 10 fanams (about 1J Rs.) and is 
meant for the grant of the Royal Neet or commission. 

III. Neettu panam which comes to 10 fanams (about 1£. Rs.) and is 
meant for the preparation of the Royal Neet or commission. 

IV. Vanchigay panam equal to 2J fanams ( 5 as. )being the fee due 
to Sri Padmanabhaswamy. 

Y. Chitty Panam equal to one fanam being the fee for receipt given. 
If a Viruthi holder’s family becomes extinct by failure of heirs, the tenure 
is either transferred on payment of a higher Adiyara or sold in auction to 
the highest bidder. The Adiyara or premium to be paid is generally a 
year's rent or pattom. This tenure is found in all the taluqs of the State 
except Tovala, Agastisvaram, and Shencottah. The general duties of the 
viruthikars are, as already stated, to supply provisions for the five cere¬ 
monials at Trivandrum and for the Oolsavams in the several temples as 
well as Oottupuras or feeding houses. 

This system had in course of time lost much of il > vigour and elasti¬ 
city with which it worked in times of old and the condition of the viruthi 
tenants had greatly declined owing to their services having been re¬ 
quisitioned for more purposes on more occasions than those originally 
fixed; and owing to the high increase in prices and wages of labour while 
the viruthikars were paid only at the old rates fixed so many years ago. 
The exorbitant demands on them for failure of supplies or services made 
by the Sirkar servants added to their sufferings and rendered their condi¬ 
tion quite abject and miserable. The sufferings of these serfs and the 
hardships they were put to under colour of demands of public exigencies 
very early attracted the attention of Government. Action to relieve 
them or alleviate their sufferings was taken by Dewan Ramaiengar who 
issuing a number of queries to the many experienced officers of His High¬ 
ness’ service and to other best informed men in the State obtained detailed 
and exhaustive information on the abuses, inconveniences and unsuitabi¬ 
lity of the old viruthi system to modern civilised times. The consensus 
of opinion in favour, of its abolition then obtained was not however availed 
of for any practical action in connection with the Settlement operations 
that were then;iaaugurated and the settlement of this question was re¬ 
served for future consideration. The question was again taken up in 1063 
m.e. (1887-88) and rules were then passed freeing the viruthi holders from the 
supply of provisions to Oottupuras and temples in the mofussil stations and 
confining their duties to all personal services as of old and to supplies of 
provisions and materials in connection with the five annual festivals, the 
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seietoiftl Murajapftm, and other ceremonials of an occasional or exceptional 
character at the Capital or other demands of a customary nature. This 
state of things was not however allowed to continue long and the progress 
of Revenue Settlement work demanded an early solution of how these 
tenures and lands should be dealt with. Accordingly rules were passed to 
discontinue these tenures except in a few exceptional and indispensable 
cases, the lands being registered as pattom lands in the names of the 
former holders on payment by way of Vilayartham or the value amount. 
This Vilayartham was however in continuation of long possession and 
enjoyment by the holders or their families to be calculated as follows:— 

1. If the possession extends to 50 years or upwards, the Vilayartham 
payable should be 25 times the annual assessment or pattom. 

2. If the posseesion is for more than 26 years and less than 50 years 
30 times the pattom should be paid. 

8. All others below 25 years’enjoyment were to be auctioned to the 
highest bidder. Exceptional cases however were to he treated at the 
discretion of Government. This procedure was adopted in some 
taluqs where settlement was completed and many properties were regis¬ 
tered as pattom on payment of Vilayartham or sold in auction and the 
proceeds credited to Government. 

Besides the viruthi holdings of a general character as above described 
and scattered throughout the state, there are also some viruthikars of a 
special kind whose services are confined to a particular supply or service 
in any local temple. As such they may with advantage be named here as 
their names themselves in most cases indicate the nature of the services 
to be rendered by their holders. They are chiefly:— 

1. Kuthuviruthi or lands given to Ghakiyars and Nangayars for 
the performance of Kuthu or story-telling in temples. 

2. Koottuviruthi, Kuzhalviruthi and Kompuvirathi includes lands 
given for beating drums or blowing trumpets in temples. 

3. Vallaviruthi comprises lands given for bringing boats of different 
kinds for festivals and ceremonies. This was chiefly in the Ampalapuzha 
Taluq whose early kings known as the Chempakacherv Rajahs had made 
large grants for festivals and ceremonies in the Royal household and the 
Sri Krishnaswamy’s temple at Ampalapuzha. 

4. Anaviruthi or Malaviruthi or lands given for supply of elephants 
and garlands of flowers in the temple. 

Vo*. III. 
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. Santiviruthi is that given to Pottis &c. for S<mti ox ; Pujg, ,Aft:$lJjp 

6. jKayai-viruthi includes lands given for the supply of the 
hayanl ot rope for hoisting the flagstaff during the Ootsavapp a&d ip WW 
cases f<3r drawing water from wells, &c. 

7. Thaliviruthi or Chuluviruthi are grants to Ambalavasis, &o„ for 
sweeping and other menial work in the temples. 

8. tfafituviruthi or lands given for Kalamezhuttu (drawing the image 
of the Impress and singing her praises) in Bhagavati temples. 

9. Palviruthi or lands given for supplying milk to the temple. 

10. Kizhazhmaviruth i or the lands given to low caste people for sup¬ 
plying Kothumbu and other things for festivals in certain temples. 


11. Chempuviruthi is for the repair of copper vessels in the temples. 

12. Kuraviruthi is for supplying the Kodikura or flag for the Eodi- 
yettu ceremony in the temples. 

18. Sankhuviruthi is for blowing the conch-shell in the temples. 

14. Mahabharata viruthi or lands given for reading Mahabharatam 
and other puranas for the delectation of the public during festivals in 
temples. 


15. Nadakaval virutlii is for guarding the temple gates. 

16. Vedi viruthi for fireworks during Ootsavam and other ceremonies 
in the temple. 


17. Parixa virutti includes lands given to some of the Taluq sub¬ 
ordinates called Parisakkar for their work. 


18. Kachclia viruthi or lands given for military training. 

19. Munnila viruthi are grants of lands assigned to Munnilakkars or 
foremen of villages for helping the Proverty officials in collecting 
tax &c. 

20. Paliyathu motion viruthi are grants of lands in this State made by 
the Paliyathu Meno^for services to his family. 

21. Kodungallur viruthi are grants made by the Cranganore Rajah 
for performing §oipe special service. They were held by Travancore ryots. 

22. Periqppadappuswarupam viruthi or grants by the Coohin Rajah 
to some of the Travancore subjects for some service or other. 

These several minor viruthi holdings are now only of historical table 
inasmuch as they are not extant. They mostly pertained to the several 
mofussil temples in the State which have since been assumed bytheSitfear 
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if&S&MSttfbt thg&e holdings #ere afeflfessed toEevenue, other arrangements 
being made by the Sirkar for services formerly rendered by these viruthi 
Bidders, and snob of them as still- exist are sore to be done away with 
feheb the present settlement is carried out. 

Inams. The next class of tenures are the Inams. They are grants of 
lands made by the sovereign, petty chieftains or big jenmis from time to 
time either for some service rendered or to be rendered to the State or 
sovereign or as a mark of Eoyal favour. They are known under different 
names in the several parts of the State and vary very much in their inci¬ 
dents and characteristics. They are of two kinds, viz, personal inams and 
service inams. The service grants are from their nature like Nayar 
viruthis inalienable and are undisturbed so long as the prescribed services 
kW performed. If the holder dies heirless the inam is conferred on some¬ 
body else on condition of his or her performing the service. The personal 
gjeanta are of a charitable nature and given either as a reward for services 
rendered or as a mark of favour. They are of two classes, viz, those 
which by custom the holders are not at liberty to alienate and those which 
they may freely transfer at their pleasure. The former so long as they 
continue in the family of the holder are kept undisturbed, but when they 
are absolutely transferred to another, they cease to be inams and become 
subject to enhanced tax and are treated as Otti tenure for purposes of 
calculation of the assessment. The second class of personal grants may 
be transferred by sale, gift, or otherwise, the original tenure remaining un¬ 
altered. Of the personal grants some are rent-free altogether while the 
others are subject to the payment of either a quit-rent and Eajabhogam or 
Eajabhogam only. 

With the commencement of the settlement operations throughout the 
State and with the abolition of the Ottivilakkam procedure for increased 
assessment at each alienation the following rules were passed :— 

1. All service inams to be left undisturbed so long as the services 
£ttb duly performed subject to the payment of Eajabhogam at the rate of 1/0 
of the pattom and any michavaram due, but when the services cease to be 
performed the inams to be resumed and assessed with full pattom. 

9. Of the personal Inams, those in the enjoyment of the original 
grahteg or his heirs to be exempt from all interference and be continued as 
inams on payment of 1/0 pattom as Eajabhogam plus any michavaram 
ftlsedy due. 

3. If, however, any such personal inams be in the enjoyment of 
Bsiividualsor families other than those of the original grantee or his 
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descendants they should be chafed with one half of the pattomaseejMK 
menk any michavaram due being paid as usual. . .• 

• After the settlement of the inams under those rules, the holders shall 
he atjMferty to mortgage, sell or transfer them at their discretion subject 
only to the payment of any quit-rent fixed. 

0 

The following are some of the inams extant in the country :— » 

1. Anubhoga viruthi. These are lands given to the Kudiyans 
bearing a small rent or tax for their maintenance for no service of any 
“descrij^jdii but simply as gifts to the good will of the sovereign. 

2. Pazhanchottu viruthi. These are gifts made for the maintenance 
of officers and demestic servants of the sovereigns in former days. 

8. Munibham are lands granted to those persons who rendered 
good services to the State. 

4. Arthamanibham includes inam lands bearing half pattom only 
the other half being remitted as compensation for services rendered. 

5. Karamozliivu Sarvavianibham. These are honorary grants 
given to persons of distinction for signal services rendered. 

6. Adima or Anubhavam are lands granted by Kajahs or petty 
chieftains generally to their domestics for cultivation of lands and other 
personal services. 

7. Tinunlain Tiruvadayalam are lands granted by Kajahs or 
big Jenmis to their domestics for some special reasons or for some kind of 
work. Tiruvilam generally applies to lands held by women. 

8. Gunidakshina are gifts offered by sovereigns to their Guru or 
teachers as rewards for educating the royal youths. 

9. Rakshabhogam includes lands given to some Kudiyans by the 
Kajahs and Madampimars for rescuing them from dangers in perilous 
times. 

10. Danapramanam are lands given to the Brahmins by Kajahs 
and barons for securing spiritual benefit. 

11. Kudiyirippu are chiefly dwelling sites granted at pleasure in 
olden days and registered in the ryot’s name and bearing a light assess¬ 
ment some tupfes tax-free. The ryots have full rights in them and can 
alienate them' ae they like. 

12. Kudumbaporuti are lands given to families of persons who have 
done distinguished services to the State, or special services in the temple. 

^3. Tirumukha Irayili or Aduttoon Irayili are other grants of leajde 

* 
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byiongsor chiefs for services rendered by the grantees or other ancestors 
who lost their lives in war. They are seldom resumed by the Sirkar and 
despend to their heirs and representatives. 

*. 14; Kudijenmam tenure obtains in 23 taluqs and includes pro¬ 
perties given for the maintenance of certain families. These correspond 
in a way to the Jenmam properties of Brahmins. 

15. There are other Inam tenures peculiar to the border Taluq of 
Shencottah. They are about live in number and are known as Devadayam, 
Brahmadayam, TJmpalam, Ubhuya umpalam and Udama umpalam. 

i Devadayam includes lands granted on light assessment for the 
performance of Pujas in certain temples. They were given to ryots for 
cultivation but they cannot alienate. 

ii Brahmadayam and Bhattaviruthi are grants made to Brah¬ 
mins in former days. They bear a light quit-rent and are being freely 
alienated. 

iii Umpalam includes lands granted by Rajahs in ancient days on 
a light tax, for some services rendered. 

iv Ubhaya Umpalam includes lands given on light assessment in 
consideration of sums borrowed. These are subject to transfer between 
the ryots. 

v Udama Umpalam are service grants given to Santikkars and 
others in lieu of their salaries. They are lightly taxed but the holders 
cannot alienate them. 

16. Mantapakuratircha includes grants made to Mantapams or 
rest-houses for expenses to be defrayed when villagers meet for a common 
cause. 

17. Nandaoanapram. These are favourably assessed lands given to 
certain families for the supply of flowers to temples. They are inalienable. 

18 Matapram. These are lands granted for distributing water in 
rest-houses, &c. 

19. Dwadasipram are grants on a light tax for feeding Brahmins 
on Dwadasi days. The above three tenures are found chiefly in Shen¬ 
cottah. 

Besides the Sirkar lands proper which have been described at length 
in the previous pages there are lands belonging to the Sri Padmanabha- 
swami pagoda which are known as Snpandaravaga. These lands and 
the income therefrom are shewn separate in the State accounts and are 
separately managed. These lands were formerly in the possession of the 
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Matattil pillatmr who paid the miohavaram to tile temple. 
they have been resumed and given to the ryots direct by the Sirkar. t)f 
thege some are given as Anubhogam to persons attached to dr connected 
with the temple bat the greater portion was given to the KudiyanB on 
high pattom bearing also a Eajabhogam of 1/8 of the pattoim The eoUee** 
tion of this pattom is made by agencies different from the ordinary* 
Revenue officers who however collect the Eajabhogam on these lands as 
Sirkar tax. The collection of the pattom above mentioned is wholly in 
kind jmd is made under the supervision of two Tahsildars between whom 
the jurisdiction of these revenues current in the several Taluqs, Tri¬ 
vandrum southwards is divided. They are known as the Melkanganam 
and Sanketam Tahsildars. Under the present settlement, 1/4 of these 
dues also is allowed to be paid in money in the taluqs of Nanjanad. The 
tenants have full right in these lands and they can sell, mortgage, or 
alienate them as they wish and further no Oozliiam service is attached to 
them as in the case of lands belonging to temples. 

II. Land Taxes in Travancore. Early history. Taxation in 
the modern sense of the term did not exist in early Travancore or the whole 
of Malabar. The original Jenmam lands were free from tax and it was 
long before Sirkar or Pandaravaga lands c^um into existence or the 
alienated Jenmam properties were made liable to Eajabhogam. These 
were of gradual origin and growth as already set forth in the early por¬ 
tion of this chapter. The several petty principalities into which the 
country was originally divided were separately governed and the dues to 
Government wherever they existed were collected in different ways as 
suited to the habits of the people or the tastes and convenience of each chief. 
Thus in no two principalities did the tax or the mode of taxation and their 
collection agree. A large part of the State property was alienated by the 
chieftains to rsligious and charitable institutions. Hence even after the 
country was consolidated into a whole, the systems obtaining in the 
several places continued for a time until uniformity so far as possible was 
extended to the taxes and their collection. Coins and minting were almost 
unknown in ancient days nor could it have been possible to Have a 
uniform coinage in the several petty states. This must have to a large 
extent contributed to the continuance for a long time of the early and 
p rimi tive forffltof paying the Sirkar dues, namely in kind. It was first 
the tenant paying the master’s share or the produce of his labour on the 
toaster’s soil. With the advance of time and the introduction of corns, 
payment in kind gave place to payment in money. 

Survey and Settlement. The basis of Sirkar taxes. The fifcst 
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Mtttmli'Of which we hate any record is that of 948 m. r. (1772-78 a. d.) 
which applied to all cultivated areas both fields and gardens, but it could 
lay-EO pretensions to accuracy as it was but a Kettezhuttu or reconfcof 
wbftt was heard or obtained by personal conference with the holders of 
land. The next was in 978 M. b., (1802-08) or 30 years later which also 
comprised both fields and gardens. In this one also no actual measure¬ 
ments were taken but the area and assessment were fixed by local 
inspection and information. There were two more surveys in 993 M. a. 
(1818) and 1012 m. e. (1837) confined only to garden lands and assessment 
throughout the State as well as the administration of the revenue was 
based on the settlement of 1012. m. e. (1837 a. d.) The records of 
these surveys did not give with any accuracy the superficial contents of 
each holding, its exact boundaries or the classification of the soil. Both 
the area and assessment were given in a rough way in estimated quanti¬ 
ties of seed required to sow each field; and the process of calculation of 
Sirkar revenue was subject to so many variations and deductions 
under an intricate and effete Revenue system that no one clearly 
knew how to assess the Government demand in particular cases. 
There were no field or village maps or sketches of any kind. The revenue 
accounts were not brought up to date with the transfer of properties re¬ 
gistered and as such even the subordinate revenue officials could not know 
on whom to call for the payment of any arrears due. Much less the ryot 
could know in these circumstances what the extent and demand of any 
particular field or holding was, especially in the absence of any Patta or 
receipt given him. The authenticity of the Sirkar accounts when produced 
in court was as a rule questioned. No unit of measurement was re¬ 
cognised or followed. There was inequality of assessment without any 
reference to soil, facilities of cultivation or the produce grown therein. In 
some taluqs the Sirkar demand was so excessive that the ryots were able 
to derive but a bare subsistence from the land and the first adverse season 
reduced them to a struggle for existence; while in other taluqs it was but 
moderate. The periodical revision of garden lands and the consequent 
increase of Sirkar revenue once in 12 years contemplated in the Settlement 
Of 1012 M. E. (1837 A. D.) were not being properly done and hence much 
revenue that should have accrued to the Government on account of the 
new plantations was lost. These and other drawbacks and difficulties 
called for early action and remedy; accordingly in 1876-77 a special 
department was organised to study and report on the question. One or 
two small tracts of country were then experimentally surveyed and the 
principles of settlement were discussed and certain proposals were made; 
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'<» which however no action was eventually taken. Varioas 'caAtes 
intervened before a resolve could be made. At last in 1885, after scnhe 
more experiments and a thorough investigation into the existing tenures, 
holdings and conditions of assessment was made, and a very able and 
learned memorandum was drawn up on the subject by Mr. V. Bamiengar 
o. s. i. It was resolved to carry out a careful survey of the whole State 
and to conduct a Revenue settlement. These were inaugurated by a 
Royal Proclamation dated 14th Kumbham 1061, 24th February 1886. 

The chief features of this new survey and settlement were then de¬ 
clared to be an accurate measurement, demarcation, mapping out 
and valuation of properties of every description and registration of titles to 
properties as the basis of sound Revenue administration. This survey 
and settlement was to extend to the whole area of the State including the 
waste, uncultivated and unassessed tracts also unlike the previous 
measurements. A uniform standard of land measurement in acres and 
cents and of grains in Parahi » and Idanqalis was established. Many 
old cesses were abolished. The old varied and complicated tenures were 
simplified. Garden assessment was made permanent without periodical 
variation; the system of Nadavukur and the tax in kind from gardens 
were also abolished. Many taxes were made uniform throughout the 
State. Periodical revision of assessment on otti tenures was abolished 
and all excess above the pattom assessment in any demand was done 
away with. The Inams were ordered to be settled with due regard to 
their character as personal or hereditary grants or were possessed by the 
original grantees and their heirs or by strangers. It was further pro¬ 
vided that on settlement being made each land-holder should be provided 
with a patta showing particulars of his land, the assessment due thereon, 
the deductions therefrom, the net demand, the kists or instalments and 
other items; and this settlement was declared permanent for 30 years. 
In pursuance of this proclamation Survey and Settlement Departments 
were organised, and have been at work these 21 years. Nearly the 
whole State with tbe exception of one taluq has been surveyed and ten 
taluqs already settled. Settlement is in various stages of progress in 15 
other taluqs while the remaining 6 taluqs have yet to be taken up for 

settlement work. 

• 

Assessment and land-taxes. While on this subject we have to 
consider the assessment of lands made for purposes of Sirkar revenue. 
The system of taxation in Travancore has from the earliest days been to 
assess the land or fix the full pattom amount or revenue as if the property 
was a Sirkar or Venpattom land liable to full assessment and then ascertain 
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j^l^tfen of j&iphicb is taken >as the Sirkar revenue with reference to the 
nature of the particular tenure or holding. The mode of fixing the 
assessment for paddy lands according to the present settlement is to 
^estimate the gross produce for any land on the best possible data and 
4educt therefrom one parah for the seed sown and an equal quantity for 
|the expenses of cultivation. From the .remainder one-third is deducted 
|fe$ cultivators share aud the remaining 2/3 is divided in the proportion 
of 6/10 to Government and 4/10 to the land-holder. Formerly this 
•assessment was arbitrarily fixed in different ways in different taluqs as a 
jCQUaaquence of which there was inequality of assessment not based on any 
^rational principle. It was very heavy in Nanjanad being about Rs 18 or 16 
jper acre and generally heavy to the south of Trivandrum while in the 
inorth it was only double the seed on an average. The rates in the south 
-sometimes went up even to ten times the seed though the average was 
only five. Wherever the rate went up to above ten times it was reduced 
jto that level. Even as it was, the average rate of Sirkar assessment on 
{the south was double that in the northern taluqs. But taking the 
productive capacity of the fields which are between 7 and 8 times the 
.quantity of seed sown in the north and between 12 and 15 times the 
.quantity of seed sown in the south, the burden of taxation in the north was 
;a fourth of the produce while it was a third in southern taluqs. This in- 
•equaUty was not based on any rational principle and accordingly in the pre¬ 
sent settlement the rice lands are being examined and classified with refer¬ 
ence to soil, situation, production and other considerations and the assess¬ 
ment is then calculated according to the method above described and the 
{Sirkar rate fixed according to the scale sanctioned for each class. The 
jjget lands are thns divided into 13 classes with varying rates of 
assessment and Sirkar tax. The following table shows the produce and 
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the assessment dr rent for the 13 classes of lands for single and doable 
crops. 


Rates for wet lands for 1 parah or 14 per cent, of an acre. 



Produce. 

Pattom or rent for 

Rent for double 



single crop. 


crops. 

Class. 

Parahs. 

Idangalis. 

Parahs. 

Idangalis. 

Parahs 

Idangalis. 

1 

19 i 

7 


10 

5 

2 

17 1 

6 

... 

9 

... 

3 

16 i 

5 

5 

8 

24 

4 

is : 

5 


7 

5 

5 

13 ! 

4 

5 

6 

74 

6 

12 

4 

• • • 

C 


7 

11 


3 

5 

5 

24 

8 

10 


3 

... i 

4 

5 

9 

9 


2 

| s 

3 

74 

10 

7 


2 

1 1 

3 


11 

6 


1 

if ; 

2 

24 

12 

5 


1 


1 

5 

13 

3 



1 r> ; 

... 

74 


On working according to the above rates in the earlier taluqs the 
amount of tax fixed has been found materially differing from the old 
amount, hence subsequently the Government have ruled that the amount 
of the old tax also ought to be considered as a chief factor in fixing the new 
assessment. This rule is strictly adhered to. The assessment on a 
double crop is calculated at 1J times the single crop rate and is divided 
between the collections of each crop equally. No additional tax was de¬ 
manded if a third cultivation was ever made. Further it may be of note 
to mention here that the double-crop rate is demanded only for lands re¬ 
gistered as such in Sirkar accounts the single crop lands cultivating a 
second cropdn any year not being made liable for the additional demand 
probably on the ground that in the case of such lands a double crop is 
not a real advantage to the ryot nor is there any system of the Sirkar 
maintaining an account of the cultivation of the lands from month to month. 
Although the assessment on paddy lands is fixed in quantities of the grain 
itself and was formerly collected wholly as such but now is partly so, 
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their commuted value is also shown in the accounts. This value was 
formerly different in different taluqs, but is now fixed at a uniform rate of 
6 chs. per parah throughout the State. 

Payment in kind or in money . The assessment on lands was in paddy 
and was in olden days collected all in grain, what the cause of it might have 
been is not now easy to decide with accuracy, probably the absence of a uni¬ 
form coinage when the country was yet a group of principalities and other 
causes mentioned at the beginning of this chapter might have tended 
to its continuance for a long time. Dewan liamiengar observes 
in his learned memorandum that “ much of the state property had 
been alienated in favour of religious or charitable institutions and natu¬ 
rally the wants of these could be better met by contributions in kind than 
by payment in money. Besides such payments must have suited the 
pockets of a poor rural population better than money payments at a time 
when money was scarce and its purchasing power just the opposite of 
what it had been in the past quarter of a century. But in course of 
time a decline in the value of money and a rise in the prices of articles 
have turned the tables and rendered the continuance of the present system 
unsuited to modern times.” This tendency of the times was perceived 
by the State early enough and changes were introduced but gradually so 
as not to take the people by surprise or inconvenience the supply to the 
religious or charitable institutions. Thus a fourth of the paddy tax was 
first converted irto money and then one-hall*. This was not however 
introduced uniformly throughout the State on account of the varying 
conditions of the different localities and hence in different taluqs different 
proportions prevailed; in the same taluq too sometimes different rates 
existed for different villages and these proportions were also often disturbed 
by special orders issued from time to time. In the present Settlement 
these proportions were uniformly fixed for the whole State, which were 
with certain exceptions, at one half for the Trivandrum and Padma- 
nabhapuram Divisions while they were one-fourth in kind and three-fourths 
in money for the Quilon and the Kottayam Divisions. But by a later 
Proclamation dated 13th Karkadagam 1064, m. e. (27th July 1888,) these ex¬ 
ceptions have ceased to exist and the two sets of proportions are now pre¬ 
valent in the northern and southern Divisions respectively. 

Remissions and Pazhnilams. In the case of lands in Kuttanad 
bordering on the backwaters and those that cannot be cultivated 
every year on account of their being under salt water for nearly half 
the year and therefore require to be fertilised by the alluvial deposits 
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of the adjoining rivers, they are registered as cultivable once in two dr 
three years and have to pay tax only for those years; hut their assessment 
is entered in the Sirkar accounts annually as other lands, hut subject to 
periodical remissions if not cultivated; when not cultivated hr those 
years the same is ascertained by the village officials and remissions made 
in the accounts after reporting to the higher authorities and obtaining sane* 
tion. This entailed a regular examination field by field and report and cor* 
respondence and sanction had to be obtained for all the cases before the 
Kistbundi or the annual revenue demand statement oottld be dosed. 
Hence in the course of the present settlement this kind of inspection and 
remission was abolished and the tax fixed for every year so as not to exceed 
the averages of former years. 

"Fallow remission for non-cultivation. Such remissions are not 
generally allowed; but they are recognised in respect of certain fields in 
Nanjanad alone, probably on account of such lands not being fit for culti¬ 
vation every year. 

Bemission for failure of crops. This formerly used to be allowed 
in all the taluqs south of Trivandrum. But no such thing was re¬ 
cognised as a rule for the northern taluqs, there being no drought in 
northern or central Travancore and consequently no failure; but in cases of 
failure in those regions on account of too much rain or other causes, a 
concession was sometimes made postponing the collection of the Sirkar tax 
for that crop, to the next crop or year as circumstances required. But 
this was only as a matter of grace and not of custom or privilege. Such 
customary right recognised in the south of Trivandrum was in later times 
extended to the Taluq of Shencottah by a Eoyal Proclamation dated 4th 
Chingam 1070 m. e. (1894-95). According to this custom, the ryots in case of 
failure have to apply for remission by a particular date whereon the lands 
are inspected by the authorities and if found to have failed cm account 
of proper causes, a remission of the tax for the particular crop is made. 

Garden tax. .The system of fixing the garden tax was from the earli¬ 
est times to assess all occupied but unplanted land with a ground-rent called 
Payattxvpattovi in the northern taluqs and Tarapattom in the southern 
taluqs. This vent varied from one (2 a.-3 p.) to ten fanams (Be. 1-7 as.) per 
parah in the northem taluqs while in the south it ranged from one to sixteen 
chuckrams per ploughshare, that is the extent of lands capable of being 
turned up by a plough in a day. The usual practice was for gl-oStod to be 
assessed with Payattupattom when first brought under CUtiV&tk>n k but 
When it was planted and the trees began to hear, the trees were assessed 
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aittd & <a± imposed, the ground-rent being dropped. If, however, the trees 
planted! were not bearing they were not taxed and the ground-rent alone 
dOritStftied. In the five Taluqs of the south Travancore, namely, Tovala, 
Agastisvaram, Eraniel, Kalkulam and Vilavankod, both tree and land taxes 
were levied at the same time, i. e., taxon bearing trees where they existed 
and tax on the land on whieh they stood was also levied. 

Tree tax . Besides the cocoanut which was the most extensively 
grown and the most valuable of all the trees, there were also the areca, 
the jack, the palmyra, the tamarind, the punna, the mango, and the ituppa , 
yielding revenue to Government. Cocoanut was taxed throughout the State 
but the other trees were assessed early in certain parts of the State where 
they grew in abundance. Thus in the Quilon and Kottayam Divisions 
only the areca and the jack were assessed. In the Trivandrum Division, 
the palmyra was also included while in the southern taluqs all the 8 kinds 
of trees above named were brought under assessment. The rates of assess¬ 
ment for the various kinds of trees varied in different parts of the country. 
Thus in the Taluq of Chirayinkil, the areca and jack had been lightly 
taxed at the rate of 8 cash and 4 chuckrams respectively per tree. In the 
southern taluqs the jacks were divided into five classes, and had ^dif¬ 
ferent rates of assessment. The tax on areca varied from taluq to taluq. 
However under the Hookunmamah issued about 1012 m. e. (1836-37) a 
uniform rate was fixed on all trees other than the cocoanut, the jack and 
the areca. The rates were on an average as follow:— 


Palmyra ... 

7 

cash 

Punna 

12} cash 

Mango 

12 

cash 

Tamarind... 

3 

chuckrams 

Iluppa 

1 

chuckram 


For the cocoanut which was the chief garden cultivation an elaborate 
classification was made. They were divided in the Settlement of 978 M. e. 
(1802-03) and 1012 m. e. (1836-37) into 4 classes and assessed at 4, 3, 2J, 
and 2 chs. respectively per tree. These rates were introduced in North 
Travancore ; in exceptional cases, however, the fourth class was also 
assessed at 1J chuckrams. But in the taluqs south of Quilon, the old 
state of things continued, the first class trees themselves being variously 
assessed at 8,7, 6, 5, 4J, 3J, 3, and 2 chuckrams, while for the second 
class there were 3 rates of 4, 3£, and 3 chuckrams in Tovala, 3 and 3J in 
Eraniel, 3 chuckrams in the Agastisvaram and Kalkulam Taluqs, 3 and 
2$ chs, in Vilavankod, Neyyattinkara, Trivandrum and Chirayinkil and 
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2 chs. in the Nedumangad Taluq. There were similar variations for the 3rd 
and 4th classes also. These rates had been calculated at one-fourth the 
produce of such trees which had however to be gauged from the number 
of bunches of nuts and madals or fronds. Thus trees with 8 to 12 
bunches and 30 to 64 fronds were placed in the 1st class. 

5 to 7 bunches of nuts with 24 to 29 fronds in the 2nd class. 

3 to 5 bunches of nuts with 16 to 23 fronds in the 3rd class. 

2 to 3 bunches of nuts with 15 fronds in the 4th class. 

Their elaborate classification led to much abuse and confusion of ac¬ 
counts. There was the further difficulty under the system of periodical 
remissions for enhanced rent to know for certain how many trees in a 
garden had come into bearing during the preceding 12 years. In the case 
of garden lands under pattern tenure, there was a further complication 
caused by deduction on account of Naduvukur or the planter’s share or 
compensation which was generally 1/4 of the pattom or full assessment, 
but there were cases in which it was allowed at 1/3, 1/2, 2/3, 5/8, and 7/10. 
Another feature of the old assessment of garden lands was that in the case 
of the cocoanut and the areca the tax took the form of a portion of the produce. 
They were taxed at so many cocoanuts or so many fronds or both and so 
many nuts for each tree. This obtained in some taluqs and there were rates 
of cocoanuts and fionds for each class of cocoanut trees and for areca also, 
six distinctive rates of forty, thirty, twenty-five, twenty, fifteen and ten 
nuts for each tree. Cocoanut-oil was another form in which the garden 
revenue was assessed and levied. In the Taluqs of Chengannur, Vaikam, 
Ettumanur, Alangad, Parur and Shertallay, tax was levied in the shape of so 
much oil per tree on those set apart in certain gardens for the sovereign’s due 
or at rates varying from 7 (4 as) to 9 chuckrams (5 as) when the Sirkar was 
not in need of oil. On failure to supply, the price at the current rate was to 
be collected and again there was inequality and unfairness in the commu¬ 
tation prices varying from 5 fs. (12 as) to 10 fs. (Es 1-7 as) per 100 cocoanuts. 
A further and curious development of this system of payment in kind 
obtaining in the seven Taluqs of the Trivandrum and Padmanabhapuram 
Divisions was that the tax fixed in money was payable, partly in money 
and partly in kind the latter however consisting not of the produce of the 
tree taxed but of articles entirely foreign to it, such as pepper, ghee, 
betel or plantain leaves and fruits. 

The above anomalies which gave room for abuse called for correction, 
and with that view to secure uniformity throughout the State, it was re¬ 
solved in the Settlement now in progress to have gardens throughout the 
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State divided into blocks with reference to their situation, soil and pro¬ 
ductiveness and each garden charged with a distinctive rate carefully de- 
termined, but not to exceed 4 chs. (2J as) or fall short of 1 chuckram (£a.) 
for every cocoanut tree. The tax on the jack and the areca was made 
uniform throughout the State and palmyra, punna, tamarind and mango 
trees were declared liable to tax only in certain places. Tax on the Iluppa 
was totally abolished as also the assessment in kind. The system of 
periodical revisions and Naduvukur was also abolished, the present 
settlement being declared permanent for 30 years. The rates for garden 
lands classified under 13 heads and those for the different classes of cocoanut 
trees and the uniform rates for the other kinds of trees are shown in the 
accompanying tabular statement. 


Statement of garden assessment and rates for trees. 


( 

xround 

rent | 

For trees 

! 

Pattom ] 

ser acre 

i \ '-r' 1 

Pattom per cocoanut tree 


Glass 

rs. i 

Chs. 

Cash. 

Class j p s . [ 

Chs! " 

Cash 

i 

15 



1 ! 1 ! 

. .. 

• • • 

2 

13 

... 

... 

2 ! ... 1 

3 

8 : 

3 

11 

2 

... 

3 j 

1 

3 

• • • 

4 

10 



4 i 

, 1 

2 

8 

5 

8 

2 


1 'j 1 

5 j 

2 

4 1 

6 

7 



i 

6 

2 

. . . 

7 

6 

... 


7 . 

1 

8 

8 

5 


• •. 

8 

1 

... i 





Jack per tre 

e 

19 

4 

... 

... 

Areca and palmyra 

10 

3 



8 cast 


8 cash 





Laurel or Punna ) 

11 

2 



t 

— 

-. 






12 cash 


12 

1 

2 

... 


Mango 






i 

i 

12 cash 


13 

1 

• •• 

... 

5 

tamarind 






2 chuckrams 
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Besides the garden and paddy land assessment in vqgne '■tlw^uuglw^w^ 
the State there were special rates obtaining under special conditions of 
grants for cultivations. Under this head, come the planter’s estates 
which are taxed at the low rate of 12 as. per aare. In the case of card&r 
mom estates in North Travancore a concession was made ,to levy tax at 
Be. 1 per acre for 3 years and after that period an assessment .of Bs. ,6$ 
per acre was imposed. With a view to encourage reclamations from back¬ 
waters, a concession was made to allow cultivation free of tax for five 
years and to levy half-seed assessment until the next settlement. Another 
notification dated the 8th Mithunam 1063 m. e. (1887-88) allowed cultivation 
of tea on low elevations by natives of the country free of tax for five years 
and on payattupattom tax thereafter. Similar concessions were allowed 
for putuval or waste lands as well as for the registry of escheated and 
Pokudi or abandoned lands. 

Extra cesses. Besides the land revenue properly so called, there 
were numerous petty extra taxes leviable on gardens as well as paddy lands. 
So many as about 100 of them were abolished in 1040 m. e. (1864-65). There 
were still more than 200 such taxes. Some of them were also personal 
in character while others were attached to lands and holdings. Many of 
these had since been abolished and a list of those still remaining at the 
time the present Settlement began is hereto annexed as statement A. In 
the present Settlement all cases which are personal or relate to profession 
as well as those falling on those who pay the full assessment for their 
lands are abolished. They are retained where the tax is less than the 
full pattom and incorporated with the full demand. A statement marked 
B. giving the revenue of the State, for garden and paddy lands since 
1040 M. E. (1864-65) is hereto annexed to show the gradual growth of the 
revenue under these heads. 

Collection. The taxes on paddy lands and gardens as well as the 
extra cesses above mentioned are collected by the Sirkar agency appointed 
for the administration of revenue. The tax on garden lands whether 
payable in kind or money was divided into 10 equal instalments be ginning 
from the first month of the official year, i. e. from C hing am to Edavam 
corresponding to the months from August to May. On the other hand, the 
tax on paddy lands for the first or Kanni crop is collected in 4 mon ths 
from Chingam to Vrischigam while that of the second crop is 
collected during the next four months, Magaram to Medom. How¬ 
ever in some of the northern taluqs where instead of the Kumbham 
crop, they have the Minam or Medom crop, the instalment commences 
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f»ad ,epds in Edavam in some exceptional cases running 
( ^p tp Jiip^^un^ni^so. Unlike the tax on garden lands, that for paddy 
flf 4 p»ny crqp is nqt equally divided among the instalments for that 
c g£Qp. !J;hje OjPie-fQuarth or ope-half assessment payable in kind is distributed 
pyjpr^e^eyer^l instalments of the crop but the portion payable in money 
4a g^negrally -reseed for the last two instalments or one. This is an ad¬ 
vantage to the ryot as at some distance of time from one harvest and 
before the commencement of the next, the prices of food grains are sure 
to be high and the ryot can then pay off his demand with the least quanti¬ 
ty of paddy. In the collection of each instalment, the amount of money 
or the quantity of the paddy is required to be paid before the expiry of the 
month, failing which a demand notice is issued from the taluq calling upon 
the party to pay within a fixed time and stating that coercive process of 
recovery will be adopted if not so paid. The procedure of collection, &c., is 
now regulated by Regulation I of 1068 m. e. (1892-93) under which any 
arrears of revenue can after notice of demand be levied by distraint and sale 
of movables belonging to the defaulters or failing which by the attachment 
and sale in whole or in part of the immovable property in respect of 

which the arrears are due. In case of default in paddy tax the ninth or 
current market value of paddy and not the commutation rate of 6 chs. 
per parah will be demanded. According to the Regulation, the land, the 
* buildings on it and its products are regarded as security for the public 
revenue on such land and such revenue is considered the first charge on 
the land and shall take precedence of every other claim. 

Sri Pandaravaga lands. The assessment on the Sri Pandara- 
vaga lands belonging to the Sri Padmanabhaswami’s temple at Tri¬ 
vandrum is fixed like other Sirkar lands and are collected likewise, but 
there is this difference in that the whole tax for these lands has to be paid 
in kind except in Nanjanad where in connection with the recent Settle¬ 
ment the tax on Sri Pandaravaga lands is ordered to be collected one-fourth 
in money and three-fourths in kind. 

Sripadam lands. In f 1 '*' 4 ^ 

and Edakoii Adlrkiiram !>• •» ■> , ?•> \ - . *» i ^ 

are assessed likewise and the revenue uoludcd ni ihe baiue manner 
though by a different agency viz the Sripadam Manager and his sub¬ 
ordinates. 

Kilimanur and Edapally estates. The arrears of rents due to the 
estates of Kilimanur and Edapally though not belonging to the State are 
in accordance with old practice ordered by Regulation IV of 1068 m. e. 


Vol. Ill, 


45 
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(1892-93 a. d. ) to be assessed as Sirkar lands and their revenue to 
collected as arrears of public revenue. The local village officers, 
these tracts collect the revenue demand in ordinary course and when 
these fall in arrears an application is made to the Tahsildars in whose 
jurisdiction such estates are situated for notice of demand. Further pro¬ 
ceedings for the recovery of the arrears are taken under the orders of 
the Tahsildar as in the case of the arrears of public revenue :— 


i! .3 



Extra cesses Pandaravaga and Devaswom gardens. 

Statement of extra cesses of gardens as per Ajracat of 1014 M. E., Travancore. 
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Statement B. of Land Revenue. 



1040 

1041 


1042 4,04,120 11,44.384 

1043 4,02,804 11,13,006 

1044 4,03,998 11,60,632 

1046 4,01,701 11,43,993 

1046 4,01,823 ' 11,01,719 


Miscellaneous 
land revenue 
in Rupees. 

Total. 

1 

i 

16,45,470 

i 

16,83,549 

1,29,150 ! 

16,77,654 

1,53,506 j 

16,69,316 

1,23,950 

16,88,580 

i 1,21,256 

16,66,950 

; 1,40,412 

16,43,954 


1047 

4,02,676 

11,38,300 

1,18,947 

16,59,923 ! 

1048 

4,01,537 

11,48,051 

1,31,629 I 

I 

16,81,217 j 

1049 

4,01,227 

11,63,676 

1 

1,28,748 i 

16,93,651 

1050 

4,22,076 

11,81,319 

1,26,864 

17,30,259 

1051 

4,08,379 

10,77,899 

1,32,303 

16,18,581 

1052 

4,07,513 

11,00,628 

1,23,871 

16,32,052 

1053 

4,09,643 

11,81,475 

1,36,489 

17,27,507 

1054 

4,11,258 

| 

11,85,784 

1,12,996 

17,10,038 ; 

1055 1 

4,11,210 | 

12,00,944 

1,23,300 

. 17,35,454 

1056 

4,31,780 

12,18,719 

1,31,763 

17,82,262 

1057 

4,32,161 

, 12,62,803 

1,31,801 

18,26,765 j 

1058 

4,33,035 

i 12.38,543 

1,48,288 

| 18,19,866 

1059 

4,33,503 

12,55,886 

1,41,809 

j 18,31,198 

1060 

4,33,992 

11,18,696 

1,33,800 

' 16,86,488 

' i 
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4,34,116 

12,34,815 

1,27,479 

17,96,410 

4,34,316 

12,39,893 

1,28,674 

18,02,883 

4,35,845 

! 13,98,660 

2,80,227 . 

21,14,732 

4,48,988 

! 14,01,324 

3,49,165 

21,99,477 

4,51,206 

| 14,05,020 

3,96,398 

22,52,624 

4,54,328 

14,07,394 

3,10,083 

21,71,805 

4,71,082 

14,09,353 

3,41,005 

22,21,440 

4,74,709 

14,11,840 ! 

■ 

3,07,143 

21,93,692 

4,77,643 

1 14,12,880 ! 

| ! 

3,12,226 

22,02,749 

4,81,428 

14,15,534 

3,50,267 

22,47,229 

4,82,428 

I 14,01,408 

6,31,399 

25,15,235 

5,10,982 

13,21,716 

6,80,310 

25,13,008 

5,14,506 

13,25,614 

4,78,673 

23,18,793 

5,41,859 

13,27,376 . 

4,74,414 

23,43,649 

5,49,134 

13,33,322 | 

6,16,793 

24,99,249 

6,01,662 

13,33,366 : 

4,94,378 

24,29,406 

6,29,903 

13,40,120 

4,87,605 

24,57,628 

6,38,135 

13,45,054 

4,23,003 

24,06,192 

6,66,809 

13,29,258 

4,38,488 

24,34,555 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Administration. 


“ We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
“ In feelings, not in figures on a dial. M 

Bailey. 


“ The proper function of a Government is to make it easy for people to do good, and 
difficult for them to do evil.” 


Gladstone. 


General remarks. Among the Native Stati-s of India, Travancore 
holds a unique position. This is the only Hindu State which retains unim¬ 
paired its ancient Hindu type and character though for a short while its 
administration by Colonel Munro tie Redden t-Do wan brought it directly 
under the supervision of the Madras Government to be restored again 
to Native rule. On acc unt of its portion in the extreme south of the 
Peninsula, it did net fall into the v< rtex of political strife which shook the 
rest of the Indian Continent. Ti also t scaped coming under the Mahomedan 
domination all except in name. Another interesting feature is that the 
Hindu institutions in the Slate have for ages past co-existed with Chris¬ 
tianity and the civilisation of Europe in a very striking manner. For, the 
Syrians, Romo-Syrians and the Roman Catholics have peacefully lived 
together for centuries under the protection, and even enjoyed the favour, 
of the Rulers of Travancore, and the Protestant Missions who came last have 
likewise been planted in the kingdom with grants of lands and privileges 
by the tolerant sovereigns of the country. 

Very meagre information exists on the old systems of civil govern¬ 
ment in Travancore or the administration of its laws and usages, in 
early days. According to an ancient legend, Parasurama a Brahmin hero, 
said to be an Avatar of Vishnu, reclaimed a large tract of land from the 
sea and colonised it- with thousands of Brahmins and Sudra< brought from 
the banks of the Krishna, the Godavery, the Can very and the Narbada 
rivers. At first the country was ruled by the Brahmins themselves, a kind 
of constitutional hierarchy. Then certain distinguished families were 
chosen into a governmental association and power was placed in their 
hands. As this did not work well, the Brahmins themselves brought from 
among the Royal families of foreign countries a vounger member to hold sway 
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over them for a cycle of 12 years each. This too did not give satisfaction.* 
So the Brahmins of Kerala fixed upon a permanent king from Salem and 
anointed him as their Lord on eart^. These were the Cheraman Perunmlfc 
of Malabar. After the Perumal p< riod Kerala was divided into three parts 
the southernmost portion being the share <f the Travancore sovereigns. 
This compact kingdom which was split up and mostly lost during succes¬ 
sive periods of popular revolt or internecine wars was restored to its 
original condition by the re-co^quest of the petty principalities during the 
time of Maharajah Martanda Varma and his minister Rama Iyen Dalawa. 

From early records wo learn that prior to the year 1684 a. d. when 
King Rayi Varma ascemu d the throne the revenue of every petty district 
was roughly calculated and its local chief was made responsible for the 
due collection of the same deducting from it the amounts assigned fpx the 
performance of Devaswam and other religious ceremonies, for the mainte*: 
nance pf the militia and the expenses of collection of the revenue itself. 
Tl^e State establishment thr u consisted of one Yalia Kariakar (Prime 
Minister), one Melezhuthu Pillai (Head Accountant), one Rayasam Pillai 
(Head Clerk) and several Rayasams and Kanakku Pillais (clerks and 
accountants). The Minister and all his establishment held office in tl\e 
Palace and the Rajah presided over them. Every question, whether petty 
or important, was submitted for the King's decision, without whose order 
nothing was to be executed. King Ravi Varma curtailed the power of 
the local chiefs, appointed special * gents in the various parts of the country 
fo collect the revenue which was roughly estimated and fixed before they 
were sent out. All these agents were recognised as the King's officers. As 
King Ravi Yarma’s successor was unable to enforce this system generally, 
anarchy again ensued. But when Martanda Varma came to the throqe 
his attention was first directed to the purifying of his public service, pnd 
with this object he formed a ministry a misting of able and trustworthy 
men of the country. He rebuilt the great temple of Padmanabhaswamy 
at Trivandrum and carried out useful inigation works—the most important 
of which was the construction of the Pnthen dam and a channel nearly 
19 miles long in connection with it. Warehouses were opened in 
many places. The system of Chowkey* for levying duty on all articles 
transmitted and transported from place to place was introduced. 
An improved process of manufacturing salt was adopted. The sale of that 
article was restricted to particular stations where salt-stores and selling 
houses called Pandakasalas were opened. Rates for the purchase 
and sale of salt were at the same time fixed. The State expenditure was 
regulated in proportion to its income and a Pathivu Kanakku (permanent 
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fa f wmi ) wal drawn up. Mariy Oottupuraha or charitable institution# 
WerB established in the vicinity of road# or renowned pagodas The 
good gQvernnveufc were strengthened by superailding to it a 
SIM# ffcfcg'tott ttttd he made it saCred in the eyes of his people by per- 
forming the great Tiruppadi Dancm or dedication of his kingdom to 
Gtad Padtn anahhas wamy aud ruling it as his Deputy or Agent. From this 
day he assumed the title of Sri Padmanabha Dasa or a servant of 
Sri Padnianabha. After this dedication the name of taluq was changed 
and styled MandapathumvathuJcal. The sexennial Murajapam ceremony 
Was established. The coronation ceremonies of Tulapnraxha danom 
arid Siranyagarbham were performed. A survey of the gardens and 
Uftds was commenced in 1751 and completed in 1754. And this led 
to the framing of the first trustworthy Ayal-ut account. Several reads and 
water communications were opened. An order akin to that of knighthood 
Wa$ institute^ »nd distinguished services were rewarded by the confer¬ 
ment of this honour. It was denominated Cliempal'araman St f mom 

This Maharajah was succeeded by his nephew Rama Varma the 
long-lived, who found no difficulty in carrying on the government on 
the principles, rules and regulations laid down in tl^e previous reign. 
The whole kingdom was made into three divisions each under a Valia 
Garvadhikariakar; these again were subdivided and placed under 
Sarvadhikariakars. Each cf these was again subdivided into districts 
over each of which a Kariakar was appointed. The districts were sub¬ 
divided into Maniams, Kelvies, Adhikarams and Proverties and placed 
under charge of Manikarens, Adhikaries and Pro vert icarr. This system 
of Government continued more or less till the middle of the 19th century, 
for, id his "Report on the countries of Travancore aud Cochin, their c»>n* 
dition and resources” dated Quilon, 20th December 1810, addressed to 
the Resident Colonel John Munro, Lieut. Arthur writes :— 

“ Some of its leading features and characteristic principles arc- discoverable 
frotd their manifest effects, and the first of these is a devoted attachment borne 
by dll descriptions of people to the Rajah, to whose character they are taught to 
attach an idea bordering on the sacred, and from this principle their obedience to 
his commands, whether imposed direct or through agency of his Minister, who 
is generally known to them by the title of Dal wye, is implicit. Und.-r the 
Dal wye, or Dewan, there is a chain of officers, all dependent on each other in 
tegular gradations for the management of the revenues and all other affairs of 
Government, thus the whole country is parcelled into a certain number of grand 
division#, over each of which a principal officer, termed a Vallia Surwadycnr 
presides, and his authority extends to all matters of a Revenue, Commercial 
or Judicial nature. These grand portions of the country are again divided into 
a certain number of parts, each under the secondary controlling management of a 
Sur wady car, aud these Again are subdivided into districts under the 
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management of a Kauriacar, who has under him resident in certain principal 
places in his district, other officers, termed Prowerticars, who are the last in 
gradation among the managing officers of respectability; but under them 
again there are several inferior officers called Chundercars, Torrecars and Belli- 
cars or Peons, who have each a distinct and separate office. Besides the above 
there is an officer appointed in each grand division, who is. entitled the 
Malvejauripcar and the nature of his office is purely judicial, but in what parti¬ 
cular cases his interference is required, I have not learned. Each of the prmci« 
pal officers named above has an Office establishment of writers, &c., for keeping 
the accounts of his Cutcherry; the Head Writer in theCutcherry of the Kauriacar 
is entitled Terumpoochy Pillay and all those of inferior officers, Pillay.” * 

It was during the time of this Maharajah that the Prime Minister was 
granted the title of Dewan instead of Dalawah. A Revenue Survey 
of the whole State was commenced and completed in 1778 a. d, Some 
important roads were widened and repaired. Important irrigation 
works were also done. 

It was about this period that Clive laid the foundation of the British 
Empire in Tndia at the battle of Plassey. Every student of Indian History 
knows hew a handful of English merchants who came to trade in the East 
Indies and whose relations with the native chiefs were of a purely mercan¬ 
tile nature interfered in their affairs, first as friends and then as arbiters 
between coni ending parties and ultimately as a supreme power invested 
with authority. We have already referred in detail in a previous chapter 
how the English East India Company helped the Travancore Rajah in the 
wais with Tippu. When this war was brought to a close the Rajah applied 
to tlio East India Company to have a permanent treaty concluded for 
the defence of his country. Accordingly a treaty of perpetual alliance 
was concluded on the 17tli November 1795. 

This Maharajah was succeeded in the year 1798 by his nephew Bala 
Rama Yarina, born under the star Avittam. During his reign the treaty 
alliances with the Hon’ble East India Company were revised. A British 
Resident in the person of Lieut. Colonel Macaulay was appointed at the 
RajaVs Court. The amount of subsidy due to the East India Company 
was raised. The country was in utter disorder brought about by the 
weakness of the Ruler and [the corruption and high-handedness of his 
Ministers, Yelu Tampi and Oommini Tampi. 

Fortunately, this state of affairs came to an end with the accession to 
the throne of Rani Lakshmi Bayi in the year 1811. One of the first acts 
of her reign was the removal of the Dewan Oommini Tampi who was in 
tho words of the then Resident Colonel Munro “ particularly obnoxious 
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t6 the Rani.” Having decided to remove the Dewan she told the Resident 
that 44 there was no person in Travancore that she wished to elevate to 
the office of Dewan : and that her own wishes were that the Resident 
should superintend the affairs of the country as she had a degree of con¬ 
fidence in his justice, judgment and integrity which she could not place 
in the conduct of any other person.” 

In accordance with the Rani’s wishes Colonel Munro, the Resident, 
assumed charge of the administration in June 1811. Colonel Munro’s 
highest ambition was to introduce order into the country and give pro¬ 
tection of life and property to all classes of the Rani’s subjects. With 
this object in view he put an end to the division of power that existed 
in the country from very early times and substituted in its place a 
centralised form of administration conducted by the Dewan from head¬ 
quarters with the co-operation of a staff of assistants of whom the fore¬ 
most were two Dewan Peishcars newly created. A set of rules was 
drawn up for the conduct of the affairs of Government. It is gratifying 
to note from Colonel Munro’s own testimony that “the arrangements which 
have been adopted under the sanction of Her Highness the Rani cf 
Travancore for the conduct of the affairs of the Government correspond 
very nearly with the rules which the Hon’ble the Governor in Council 
has been pleased to prescribe upon that subject.” 

It may be stated at the outset that Colonel Munro reformed and 
reorganised every department of the State, the most important of which 
were the Huzur Cutclierry, the Financial, the Treasury, the Revi nuo, tin* 
Judicial, the Police and the Military. 


“The Huzoor or the Dewan’s Cutcherry, the chief controlling executive 
office, was aged upwards of three quarters of a century when Colonel Munro 
began to preside over it. It came down as a legacy of the olden times with its 
primitive organization. It contained no departmental division of labor. The 
staff of the Dewan were ‘jacks of all trades’. They collectively superintended 
everything, while individually responsible for none. Colonel Munro found it 
expedient that the several branches of the Government should he fonned into 
separate departments, constituted on a system and superintended by persons 
that would both secure the active discharge of the duties annexed to these 

departments and render them in some measure checks upon each other. 

For the due fulfilment of each day’s work in the several Departments of the Huzoor 
Cutcherry, the Resident established a routine which operated as a further check 
upon all departmental heads. He ruled that all letters to the Huzoor Cutcherry 
should be addressed to the Resident and that all letters or orders issued by it 
should be written in his name and hear his signature. Letters received after 
being read to the Resident were sent to the respective Departments on winch 
answers under the orders of the Resident were prepared and brought to him for 
signature. This mode of correspondence was found absolutely necessary, for the 
authorities in the provinces were so fond of indirect channels" of communication 
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that they seldom addressed their letters to the Uteei&ent, aad the servants <tf the 
Cutcherry were eager to give themselves iB^porte^ice and perhaps to apt^plftsh 
other views by being allowed to communicate orders in the |iesi,dent’a 
'fhe correspondence with the several authorities in the provinces on matters not 
appertaining to the Departments was conducted by the Residenthimielf4hiiamgh 
the agency of an office called the Rayasom Department. An imppfrte^t ppliqy 
which Colonel Munio pursued was to make the transaction of business both at 
the Huzoor and the subordinate Cutcherries as open and public as possible. M 

It may be of interest to note here the rigid economy with ^hich 
Colonel Munro accomplished the reorganisation of the Huzq* 

“ The monthly cost of the establishment of the Dewan’s Cutcherry including 
his own salary amounted on Colonel Munro 1 s arrival in Travancore to upwards of 
six thousand rupees. This amount was shortly afterwards reduced to five 
thousand rupees by the abolition of some superfluous establishments. It was again 
retrenched by the removal of the Dewan and of the peon staff attached to him to 
one thousand five hundred rupees.” * 

The designations of Kariakar, Thirumukham Pidicha Pillai, were 
changed into Tahsildar3, Samprathy, &c. 

The formation of a separate department for the exclusive superin¬ 
tendence of the accounts and finances of the Government; the rules with 
regard to payments, both from and to the treasury; the arrangement* ra&de 
for the proper management of the revenues; the rules laid down for* the 
collection of revenue and the mode of account-keeping; the appointment 

t 

of a Valia Melezhuthu Pillai or Accountant-General and Melezhuthu Pdlbtri 
or Deputy Accountant-General to exercise supervision over all the three 
Departments of Treasury, Revenue and Finance collectively called the 
Jemabundjj Department with a Shroff or Treasurer as the custodian of the 
State exchequer; these form some of the important changes i# the 
Revenue and Account departments of the State. The establishment of the 
Judicial Courts for the first time; the establishment of chowlceys for the 
collection of land customs duties; the issue of Pattayams containing the 
extent, tenure, Government demand &c., of each ryoPs holding; the ceiwpihi* 
lion of a land register called Pattayajwre ; the abolition of many ve^tious 
taxes; the censusing of the population of the State; the reorganisation 
of the Police, the Forest and the Commercial departments; the prnhfbttfem 
of the purchase and sale of slaves; the arrangements made for the construe* 
tion of bridges and jungais for through communication are other raiown* 
with which Colouel Munro’s name is ‘associated. 

Another act of State with which his name is connected, *frajs th$ 
assumption by the Sirkar of 378 Pagodas and the lands endowed for thfiMT 
maintenance. These lands consisted of <52,000 garden* and' (5^#8$d0@ 


# A manuscript Sketch of the Progress of Travancort— N. Nanob 
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Fatahs {#8,000 acres) of paddy lands the former yielding a rental of about 
H& M 59$O0 and the latter Rs. 3,50,000. Out of this revenue a portion, viz., 
Rs. 2,50,000 (a sum according to the revised scale of Pagoda charges by 
6oloiV&el Munro) went to meet the maintenance of the temples ceded to the 
Stotey while the balance of one and a half lakhs was the Sirkarig dear 
profit. 

It may be remarked that the Patfom or rent on the assumed Devasvcam 
landed property was not the only source of income, which the State had 
derived, from the arrangement; but there was also another of a fluctuating 
character which annually flowed into the Exchequer. 

A Vaccination Department was organised and a European Physician 
designated the Durbar Physician was attached to the Royal household 
Colonel Munro’s zeal and interest in the cause of vaccination will become 
patent to the reader from the following extract ;-~ 

“Ou the death of the second Tumbratty I was apprehensive that the Ranee 
herself might be attacked by the smallpox which then prevailed at Travancore. 

X therefore wrote to Her Highness earnestly requesting that she would allow 
herself to be vaccinated, and 1 sent a medical gentleman to Trivandrum for tlw 
purpose of performing the operation. The Ranee replied that as she formerly 
had the smallpox it was unnecessary to vaccinate her: if however X insisted upon 
her undergoing the operation, she would submit to it on my return to Trivandrum; 
and in the meantime the Doctor might vaccinate her husband, the two young 
Tumbratties and some other persons of her family. These persons were duly 
vaccinated. When I called the Ranee’s attention to this subject she again 
affirmed that she had the smallpox and requested of me to make enquiries to 
ascertain this fact. 1 have made enquiries and have every reason to beReve that 
the Ranee had the smallpox.*’ 

Those acts of the Colonel had endeared him so much to tlio people 
of this country that when the sad news of his death reached India, the 
Travancore Government perpetuated his memory by putting up lights 
m all the backwaters of the State for the use of travellers and ealled 
them ** Munro Lights. ” 

Colonel Munro retired from the office of Dewan in 1814. Subse¬ 
quent to this and before Colonel Munro’s retirement from tho Resident- 
ship in 1819, there were five Dewans for the State. Their names wen 
Devan Pulpanabhan, Bappu Row, Sliungu Annavy, Ramen Menon and 
Reddy Row. Mr. N. Nitnoo Pillay in his interesting Sketch observe* 

“It may be asserted that though there were four successive Dewans. 
daring Colonel Munro ’h tenure of office as Resident in Travancore and after 
be bed abandoned his ministerial office yet for all intents and purposes the 
administration was guided by him. So whatever blessings of good Government 
may have resulted during the period Colonel Munro was in Travanoor* either 
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as minister to the Native Euler or representative of the Paramount Power 
(such period extended more or less over 10 years ) it is certain that the cre¬ 
dit of the progress achieved in the interval is due to him and to him alone. ” 

In the Geographical and Statistical Memoir of the Survey of the 
Travancore and Cochin States executed under the superintendence of 
Lieuts. Ward and Conner from July 1816 to the end of the year 1820, 
we read:— 


“ The head of the States enjoys every possible consideration, and as much power 
and privilege as is necessary to the dignity of the station, or compatible with 
the happiness of the people. The Dow an, the head of the administration, is 
still invested with an extensive executive authority over all the departments 
of Government. The country is divided into thirty-two Mundatawaddakuls or 
districts, having a Tassildar at the head of each ; under him a Sumpurdypully or 
the principal accountant of the district, and two or three Keelcootumpullies or 
assistant accountants ; in addition to these are one oashkeeper, 6 or 8 peons em¬ 
ployed in collections, 2 or 3 Vullathudecars who act as Hariakars ; also several 
Provertycars in charge of smaller divisions, which have each a Chundrakar or 
cashkeeper and accountant. The villages of which those divisions are com¬ 
posed have their own proper officers exercising a domestic jurisdiction. The 
large establishment forming the Huzoor or Dewan’s Cutcherry was formerly 
composed of the Dewan, the Dewan Paishkar, Tana Sheristadar, the Yalia 
Melelutliu Pillai or accountant-general and under him the Meleluthu Pillamars 
and Gumastahs; or various ranks of accountants, Unjell Pillamars and two 
Moodelpedis of treasuries for receipts and disbursements. 


“The authorities just enumerated act as only collectors of revenue. Jus¬ 
tice is administered by a separate Judicial establishment. The Dhurma Shas- 
tras guide the decision of the Courts. There are eight Zillah Courts and 
one Appeal Court. Each Zillah Court is presided over by 2 Judges and 
the Appeal by Dewan. Their cognizance extends to criminal and civil 
affairs. Suits against Sirkar are instituted as in private cases. Five per cent, 
of the property in dispute is levied as fees. Every publicity is given to 
the proceedings of the Courts and a detailed account of the evidence on which 
their decrees are founded accompanied the report to them. These proceedings 
are brought under the review of the Resident. A Police force consisting cf 
six or eight hundred men maintained the internal tranquillity of the country. 
This is a complete civil establishment under the immediate control of the 
Dewan. At the Cutcherry of each District are stationed a Naik and ten 
peons whose duties are, (1J to apprehend delinquents who when arrested are 
despatched for trial to the Zillah Court; (2) to carry into execution the sentence 
or order of these tribunals as regards the seizure of persons or property and 
on requisition of the Tahsildar or other servants of the Revenue apprehending 
such individuals as are indebted to it. 


“A jealous vigilance confines the public servants who are further res¬ 
trained by acting under security within limits of strict duty; collusion is 
anticipated by frequent change; aberrations from integrity are corrected by 
amercement; complaints are received with readiness; any individual can 
address them to the Dewan. The chief source of revenue arises from the 
assessment on lands and gardens. For this has been substituted a money 
rent, and a liberal commutation secures both the Sircar and the ryot against 
the frauds to which they were both equally exposed. The gardens are rated 
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agreeably to the number of areca or cocoanut trees; the produce of those planta¬ 
tions is Liable to no additional tax except when in the shape of spirits.” * 

The monopolies at the time were tobacco, teak, pepper and salt. The 
customs were equitable. 

This was the condition of the administration in the first quarter of 
the 19 th Century. It has to be observed in this connection that on the 
death of Rani Lakshmi Bayi in 1814 the country was ruled by her sister 
Rani Parvathi Bayi till 1829 during the minority of Prince Rama Varma. 
These two Ranis being sagacious rulers identified themselves with the 
interests of their people. Their reigns were a blessing to the people and 
honour to themselves. 

Prince Rama Yarma was installed as ruler in 1829. According 
to Mr. N. Nanoo Pillay, 

“ He was every inch a king according to the lights of the times. His heart 
and soul wore in the interest of his country, he hated corruption, was a patron 
of letters and a truly upright, righteous, and public spirited Ruler. ” 

Martauda Varma was the next ruler; of whom the testimony of Mr 
Maltby British Resident at his court may be quoted :— 

“It is not inappropriate here to mention that Martanda Yarma reigned in 
Travancore for 13 years (1847-60]. The abolition of slavery, the encourage¬ 
ment given to Education, many liberal acts for the benefit of his people, and 
above all the example set by His Highness in favour of female education in the 
persons of the Princesses of his family, entitle his memory to public respect. 
His amiable character will be remembered with esteem by those who knew him 
personally.” 

The Dewans of the period after Reddy Row were Venkata Row, 
Renga Row, Subba Row and Krishna Row. 

Being an educated man blessed with intelligence and wisdom, Venkata 
Row carried on the administration on the lines laid down by the Colonel. 
His task was further lightened by the experience he had gained in the 
various departments as a Dewan Peishcar. He was a capable and experi¬ 
enced Magistrate and Revenue Officer. As regards Dewan Subba Row it 
is stated that “ though he possessed no preliminary administrative experi¬ 
ence, he was assisted by able Dewan Peishcars and kept steadily moving 
in the grooves which had already existed. His administration was by no 
means open to serious adverse comment and may be said to have been 
more or less a success. ” 

His successor Renga Row is said to have administered the country 
satisfactorily. On his retirement, first Venkata Row and then Subba Row 
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word reappointed to the Dewanahip, The former resigned in 18flft owing 
to misunderstanding* between himself and the Resident Captain Doughs 
Bubba Row’s second administration which terminated in l84A was a finan¬ 
cially successful one. - * 

- Prom this date up to the year 1848 there was no permanent* Bewan 
to the State. In that year Krishna Row was confirmed in that' ofiibfc> *■4* 
spite of the claims of Kesava Pillai a legitimate candidate for that office.** 
In? this connection the following observations of Dewan Natioo Pillai in hit 
manuscript Sketch of the Progress of Travancore may be noted with in¬ 
terest 

“ A resume of the arguments exchanged between the Maharajah and tbt 
Madras Government in respect to the nomination of Krishna Row as Dewan 
discloses the policy of the Madras Government of the day with regard to the 
filling of a ministerial office in a Native State. When the! Maharajah’s proposal 
to select Krishna Row as his Dewan went before the Madras Government the lat¬ 
ter, it is gratifying to reflect, advocated the principle ‘Travancore for Travancoreans ’ 
for a query was put in these termsHow it was that preference was giten for 
the vacant ministerial office in Travancore to a native of Muslipatam a remote 
District on the Eastern Coast of the Madras Presidency and whose Travancore 
experience was hut limited, over Dewan Peishcar Keshava Pillay who had head¬ 
ed the Travancore service list and been a Travancorean himself. The nature of 
the reply submitted is obscure. But it is presumed want of confidence on the 
part of His Highness on the Dewan PeiRhcar named constituted the main reason. 
The Madras Government was slow however to accord sanction to the proposal, 
for it was decidedly adverse to the principle of importation or rather the rapid 
advancement of a foreigner to the highest office in the realm. The next query 
which emanated from the Paramount Power was that taking it for granted that 
Keshava Pillay was ineligible, why could not Shungrawanner, the Dewan of the 
neighbouring State of Cochin between which and Travancore there was little or 
no difference in respect to the mode of public business, manners and customs, be 
selected as Dewan of Travancore as one possessing higher and stronger recom¬ 
mendations. A reply in disfavour of this measure also was submitted when the 
Paramount Power found no other alternative than to acquiesce in the proposal 
seeing that the Maharajah had tenaciously and pertinaciously clung to his opinion. 
The arguments of the Madras Government that choice for the premiership in 
Travancore should fall on a native of the country speaks volumes for its breadth 
of view, equity and justice. What a cheerful contrast this policy on the part of 
a by-gone Government of Madras or local administrative agency of the Bast 
India Company presents towards Native States with that enunciated bv the 
Government of Madras of the present day favouring the importation into Native 
States like Travancore of the alien Hindus of the Presidency town who whatever 
their British Indian qualifications might be are nevertheless novices in the local 
institutions, system of administration, customs, manner’s and habits of the people 
of these States. ” 

Bsfore we conclude our review of the administration of the country 
during this long period of nearly half a century some other reforms and 
improvements effected have to be noticed. They were the creation of 
MunsiffV Courts vested with jurisdiction in petty police cases and in civfl 
suits up to Rs. 100; the formation dl a Marahmut Department at the Huzur 
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Cufcoherry with an executive branch to look after Palace buildings; tlie 
appointment of a special agency to look after the irrigation works in 
South Ttavancorej the opening of an English School at the Capital and 
District Schools in the mofussil ; the opening of a Printing Press at 
Trivandrum; the impetus given to science by the establishment of 
Observatories at Trivandrum and the Ag&styar Peak, and the Museum; 
the opening of hospitals ; the survey and assessment of garden and wet 
lands; the formation of Revenue divisions under the supervision of Dewan 
Peishcars; the connecting of backwaters by the opening of canals to 
facilitate internal communication; the abolition of slavery ; and the adoption 
of two Princesses into the Royal family. 

Though some of these reforms were effected in Dewan Krishna Row’s 
administration, yet we are constrained to remark that his administration 
had fallen into bad odour. 

Nanoo Pillai vehemently observes :— 

41 Scarcely a year had elapsed sir.ce Krishna Row had entered on the res- 
ponsibilites of his office before the evils of a retrograde course of things began to 
manifest themselves. The moral tone of the service which prevailed with more 
or less vigour ever since the time of Colonel Munro of happy memory deplorably 
gave plaoe to corruption and peculation. The Police, a constituted machinery for 
the maintenance of order and peace, was turned into an engine of oppression and 
torture. The Tahsilaars and their understrappers in the up-country who bought 
their appointments in the head-quarter market made no scruple in recouping 
their losses in way of the prices of their offices by merciless exaction from the 
poor well-to-do ryots. The Tanahs or subsidiary jails were always crowded with 
prisoners many of whom were such as resisted the exactions of the Taluq Police 
Magistrates. The Judicial Courts meted out justice (if justice it may he c tiled) 
to the i'ich party in a suit. The financial branch of the administration, the most 
essential element in the constitution of a State, deteriorated by maladministra¬ 
tion to an extent that gave rise to the apprehension of failure of the subsidy to 
the Pai*amount Power: the accomplishment of which will be synonymous with 
the violation of the Treaty of 1905 and putting it in its power to avail itself ac¬ 
cording to the terms therein stipulated of the alternative of assuming the direct 
management of the country for the security of the funds destined to such 
subsidy.” 

Another writer of conspicuous talent observed :— 

“ Turning to the general administration of Tim van core at the time, wo may 
say without exaggeration that it in a measure rivnllei that of Oudh bofore 
annexation. The Blue Book which we have placed at the head of this article 
present* to us the gloomiest picture which one could expect even in an 
Asiatic kingdom.” * 

Complaints of maladministration had frequently reached the Madras 
Government, The salaries of public servants were in arrears, convicted 
criminals were employed in high offices. One of the Missionaries complained 

♦A Native Statesman—an article in the Calcutta Review of 1872. 
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that “the whole of the Sircar officials with the Dewan at the head of 
them were in league to oppress and insult the Christians; that the good 
intentions of the Rajah were neutralised; and that appeals to the Resi¬ 
dent were not only useless but marked the appellant for further op¬ 
pression” The Police was a tremendous engine of oppression. Prisoners 
were repeatedly tortured in prison. Real criminals were suffered to be at 
large. Real complaints were unheeded. Men grossly and notoriously in¬ 
competent were posted to high appointments. On these complaints the 
Madras Government in consultation with the Marquis of Dalhousie “who 
was then seeking relief in the bracing climate of Nilgiris” addressed a letter 
of advice and warning dated 21st November 1855 to the Rajah. The letter 
observed:— 

“ It had become the duty of the Government to call the Rajah’s atten¬ 
tion in the most serious manner to the manifold abuses prevailing in his 
dominions; to urge an enlightened policy, and to warn him that it was to be 
feared that the contingency against which Article 5 of the Treaty was directed 
was not far distant unless averted by timely and judicious reforms.” 

On the receipt of this letter 5 lakhs of rupees were borrowed from 
Padmanabh aswarny Temple to pay off arrears of public salaries and 
other dues on pepper received from the ryots. The Rajah had made a 
solemn stipulation to replace this sum plus 50 per cent, in the way of 
lump interest in equal monthly instalments in the course of 5 years. 

The writer in the Calcutta Review says:— 

“We arc fully justified in remarking that if Lord Dalhousie had continued 
a year more in Inoia, if the great events of 1857 had not occurred and absorbed 
public attention and if Krishna How’s administration had been prolonged Tra- 
vancore would long ago have been on3 of the richest Collectorates in Southern 
India.” 

But thanks to the stars that guided the destinies of Travancore, Dewan 
Krishna Row died in November 1857. It was during the sexennial 
Mnmjapam ceremony in Trivandrum. Madava Row, the Dewan Peish- 
car, was immediately put in charge of the Dewan's duties. At the end of 
one year he was confirmed in the Dewanship. The history of the adminis¬ 
tration of Travancore from this date is a history of enlightenment and 
progress. Two facts of historical importance to be noticed now are the 
demise of the amiable Maharajah Martanda Yarma and the compulsory 
retirement of the British Resident General Cullen—both of which events 
took place in 1860. The Maharajah was succeeded on the throne by 
his second nephew Prince Rama Yarma a highly intelligent sovereign 
“ free from the bonds of self-imposed conservatism.” The choice of a 
Resident fell on Mr. Francis Maltby a gentleman of great official 
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experience 9 eminent talents, excellent literary powers and a warm and 
generous heart. The cordial support and sympathy from these two quarters 
enabled Madava Row to carry on the administration with zeal and 

rigour. 

One of the very first acts of his administration was the abolition of 
the pepper monopoly, at an annual loss of more than a lakh of rupees. In 
its stead an import duty was levied. This was at first fixed at 15 per 
cent, but was gradually decreased to 5 per cent. 

The next monopoly abolished was that of tobacco. The first step 
taken was to lower the monopoly prices. In 1038 m. e. (1862-63), the mo¬ 
nopoly system was altogether abolished. It was declared open to all 
dealers to import tobacco on their own account provided they paid the 
following import duty :— 

Jaffna Tobacco Rs. 190 per candy 

Tinnevelly do. „ 140 „ 

Coimbatore do. „ 65 „ 

In consideration of the high rates of duty, importers were allowed by the 
Sirkar the privilege of keeping their goods in bond. Still further reduc¬ 
tions in the import duty were made in 1039 M. k. (1863-64) and the 
following year. 

In 1040 m. e. (1864-65) upwards of 100 minor taxes were abo¬ 
lished at an annual sacrifice of about R s. 8,500. 

The land tax in Nanjanad having been found to range excessively 
high, a maximum of 10 Kottahsof paddy per Kottah of seed land was fixed, 
and to this standard all excessive taxation was reduced involving a loss of 
revenue to the extent of about Rs. 15,000. 

In 1039 m. e. ( 1863-64) export and import duties were largely 
reduced all round. Further duties were largely removed by the commercial 
treaty between the British Government and the States of Travancore and 
Cochin concluded in the same year. This led to a considerable fall in the 
Customs revenue of the country. The British Government agreed to pay a 
fixed sum annually in the way of compensation to the Native State of 
Travancore. 

The debt of Rs. 5,00,000 borrowed from the Pagoda together with an 
interest ofRs. 1,57,000 was completely discharged in 1038 m. e. (1862-63) 
by the last payment of Rs. 1,57,000 in that year. Since then Travancore 
has had no public debt. 

The total revenue of the State which seldom went up to even 40 lakhs 
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6f fujtede in the time of Madava Row's predecessor reached Us, $1/54,007 
hi the last year of his administration. 

The morality and the efficiency of the Civil Service Were raised by 
raising their salaries to a respectable standard. The numerical strength 
of the establishment was also increased to meet the necessities of a pro¬ 
gressive administjution. A schemo of retiring pensions to public servants 
was sanctioned. Many little rights of the Sirfe&r for gratuitous services 
from the people were surrendered. 

Public works were carried on by means of a special department orga¬ 
nised in 1861 for its purpose from the current revenues of the State. 
Various were the works dene by this Department. The erection and fit¬ 
ting up of the lighthouse at Alleppey with an illuminating apparatus of 
the most improved construction was one of the earliest works undertaken 
and satisfactorily executed. The trunk road from the Capital of Travan- 
core to the southern extremity was thoroughly repaired. A splendid road 
connecting Quilon with the District of Tinnevelly across the Ghauts was 
made. Two other Ghaut roads were also opened. Besides these, many 
lines of useful village roads were opened under the orders of the Kevenue 
Department. Aucther gigantic undertaking was the connecting caua^ 
across the Varkala barrier. This consisted of extending the water com¬ 
munication by deep cuttings in the hard laterite soil and of boring two 
tunnels where the crust was too deep for through cutting. Bridges were 
built across the Kuzhittura and other rivers. The lagoons were lit by 
means of beacon lights, A range of public offices and a fine hospital were 
erected. A commodious College building was nearing completion. 
Numerous District Cutcherries, hospitals, school-houses and Court-houses 
were also built. 

Large sums of money were spent year after year on education. The 
old English School at the Capital was greatly enlarged; a collegiate depart¬ 
ment for training students for the B. A. Degree Examination of the Madras 
University was'Opened. European Professors Of acknowledged ability were 
appointed to the College. 16 District Schools were started as feeders to 
this College. A scheme of Vernacular education was started with a Central 
•School and a Normal School at Trivandrum. In course of time many District 
Schools were established besides four Girl^ Schools, *2 at Trivandrum and 2 
tft the mofussil. To extend Vernacular education arrangements were made 
O open in each Proverty an elementary school. 

Hand in hand with education modical dispensation was also given. 
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In the Capita! itself there were four hospitals including a Lying-in-hospital 
and a Lunatic Asylum. About 10 hospitals were opened in the districts. 
Vaccination was also earned on under a special department. 

The land revenue of Travail con* has all along been very moderate. 
In Madava Row's time it was in most cases below one-fourtli of the net 
produce. More than one half of the cultivated lands belongs to private 
lands and temples. The Sirkar lands were called Sirkar Pattom lands,. 
That is, the Sirkar had the absolute control of a landlord over these lands# 
As the Sirkar was not bound to respect possession it was easy for one ryot 
to dispossess another of his land by offering to pay a higher rent. This 
want of security operated to the marked detei ioration of the lands. To 
remedy this evil His Highness the Maharajah issued a notification to the 
effect:— 

“ That the Sirkar hereby and for ever surrenders for the benefit of the people, 
all optional power over the following classes of lands, whether wet, garden, or 
dry and whether included in the Ayacut accounts or registered since : 

Veil Pant turn, 

Vettolivoo Pauttum, 

Maraya Pauttum, 

Mara Pauttum, 

and all such Durkast Pauttum the tax of which is understood to he fixed till the 
next survey and assessment. 

“ That the ryots holding these lands may regard them fully as private, 
heritable, saleable, and otherwise transferable property. 

# * * * * 

“ That the holders of the lands in question may rest assured that they may 
enjoy them undisturbed, so long as the appointed assessment is paid/' 

Oewan Madava Row added :— 

M The ryot in possession of Pattom lands may hereafter feel that in effect lie 
is the land-lord. He can regard the lands as his own property ; and the whole¬ 
some feeling of ownership thus generated is obviously of inestimable value. " 

Haud in hand with this wise measure improved rules for the sale of 
waste lands were introduced. Aud year after year the industrious ryots 
have been reclaiming these waste lands. Another noteworthy item to be 
mentioned is the extension of coffee and tea cultivation. An important 
question in connection with land was settled in the year .1042 tf. e. 
(1866-67) by a Royal Proclamation dated 25tli Karkadjagam .of the 
year (8tli August 1867) tjo the effect:— 

“ While tenants hold lauds of Jemmies for a consideration under such tenures 
. as Kanapauttom—Ottee-Marayapauttom-Olavoo Pauttom-Kodalikani, «fcc., andso 
long as they pay the stipulated rent and other customary dues, they shall not 
ha liable 4© notion fen* ouster by the Jemmies nor shall the Courts give Judgment-m 
favour of such action. ” 
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For the administration of justice the Civil Procedure Code, the 
Penal Code and the Criminal Code of British India were adopted with a 
few alterations. The salaries of the judges were largely increased* 
Men qualified by legal studies were appointed judges. The duration of 
suits in the Courts were brought down to the lowest standard consistent 
with soundness of justice. Qualified Vakils were admitted to plead. A 
law of limitation was passed as also a Registration Act on the lines of the 
British Indian Act. And for the great reforms that he introduced in 
this branch of the administration Dewan Madava Row was greatly indebt¬ 
ed to M. Sadasiva Pillay, First Judge of the Sadr Court of Travan- 
core. In the words of an eminent writer, " In moral rectitude, in judicial 
experience, in mature and dispassionate judgment, in the correct comprehen¬ 
sion of the aim of legislation and in powers of application he has not his 
superior among the Natives of India. ” 

The Police force was reorganised by (I) increase of pay, (2) increase 
in strength, (3) by introduction of method and discipline. Police Amins 
were appointed. Most notorious offenders were apprehended. Organised 
crime was put a stop to. In fact the energies of this Dewan were directed 
to every branch of the administration with a view to increase its efficiency 
and promote the welfare of His Highness' subjects. In the words of Sir 
Madava Row himself, 

“ The cherished aim of His Highness’ Government is to provide for every 
subject within a couple of hours’ journey the advantages of a Doctor, a 
School master, judge, a Magistrate, a Registering officer and a Post Master. ” 

These reforms duly attracted the attention of the authorities both in 
India and in England. Year after year the Madras Government con¬ 
gratulated the Maharajah and his Dewan. In 1866 the Secretary of 
State for India remarked on the successful financial results of the adminis¬ 
tration. 

In his letter dated Simla, the 6th August 1866, the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India wrote to His Highness:— 

M In recognition of Your Highness’ excellent administration of the Travan- 
core State, I have directed that Your Highness shall be addressed by the title 
of Maharajah in all communications from the British Government.” 

His Highness the Maharajah was presented with the insignia of a 
Knight Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India 
to which His Highness had been previously nominated by Her Majesty the 
‘ Queen in the Drawing Room of the Gpyornment House at Madras by the 
Governor on 1st February 1867. On the same day Dewan Madava Row 
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was also presented with the insignia of the Order of the Star of India in 
the Banqueting Hall. 

The State of Travancore thenceforward came to be recognised as a 
“ Model Native State. ” 


Sir Madava Row retired from the office of Dewan in May 1872 on a 
pension of Rs. 1,000 per mensem. 

Writing in 1891, Mr. J. D. Rees observed :— 

“ The great improvements effected in recent years in the condition of Trav¬ 
ancore are due in no small measure to Raja Sir T. Madava Row, one of the most 
distinguished of its ministers, during whose terms of office every department of 
the administration was reformed and reorganised, while roads and canals were 
constructed in every direction.” 

A. Sashiah Sastri who was the Head Sheristadar to the Board of 
Revenue at Madras succeeded him in the office of Dewan. He worked 
quietly but energetically for a period of five years. His attention was first 
drawn to the increase of salaries in the several departments of the State. 
He defined the relations between the Dewan and the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments. The Dewan was relieved of his magisterial functions by a Regula¬ 
tion passed at the end of 1872. He afforded an opening to the graduates of 
the Trivandrum College by entertaining them as attaches on a salary of 
Rs. 20 per mensem iu his Office. He carried out a census of the popula¬ 
tion of the State. The abuses and corruption of the Salt Department 
were checked. The waste in the charitable institutions was minimised 
by proper supervision and control. During his administration also new 
roads were opened, irrigation works repaired, new tanks excavated and 
the Varkala tunnel completed. The Padmatirtham tank and the 
channel which supplies water to it were completely repaired and cleansed. 
The Padmanabhaswamy Temple and its tower were beautified. A Law Class 
for the B. L. course was opened. Primary Schools were established as 
State institutions. The system of grants-in-aid was introduced for the 
first time. The Museum and Public Gardens were improved and placed 
under proper management. For the trial of European British subjects 
special Magistrates were appointed. This was a special concession to 
Travancore secured on the strong representation of Sashiah Sastri. 


One of the minor changes introduced by Sashiah Sastri was the sub¬ 
stitution of paper in the place of palmyra leaves in all departments of the 
State. This greatly facilitated the conduct of public business. Increases 
of pay were given to the Peishcars, Judges, Tahsildars and to the em¬ 
ployees of several other Departments. It was in 1872 that the Maharajah 
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Travaiicore went for the first time outside the limits of the Madras 
Presidency. 

In August 1877 Sashiah Sastri retired from the Travancore Dewan- 
ship on a pension of Rs. 500 per mensem. In accepting his resignation 
the Maharajah recorded his high appreciation of the several distinguished 
services, rendered by Sashiah Sastri daring his five years 1 successful 
administration. 

He was succeeded in the office by N. Nanoo Pillay who was not only a 
Dewan Peishcar at the time of his appointment but had also served the 
Maharajah for a period of 18 years. He had also acted for the Dewan on 
several occasions. Dewan Nanoo Pill ay's was known to be one of the most 
financially prosperous administrations we have had in recent times 

fn 1054 m. e. (1878-79) the constitution of the Sadr Court was 
re-modelled to afford further facilities for the disposal of work. The pros¬ 
perous condition of the finances enabled the Maharajah's Government to 
devote to public works greater funds than in previous years. Two youths 
were sent to the Agricultural College at Saidapet to profit by the scientific 
education given there. Increases to pay were given to the men in the 
Nayar Brigade. 

In the same year rules were framed for registering in the Govern¬ 
ment accounts the transfers of property that have taken place and those 
that might take place thereafter as well as for grunting Poklenvaram 
Pattayams. These rules made it compulsory on the part of the land-holder* 
to have their holdings registered in their names and to take Patta 
showing the assessment and extent of their holdings, the instalments in 
which the tax is payable, their situation, description, tenure, &e. 

Thus was the administration of the State being pushed on vigorously 
in all directions, when a great calamity befell the country by the death of 
the Maharajah Rama Varma, a, o. s. r, (Ayilliam Tirnnal) on the 81st May 
1880, In announcing His Highness' demise, the Fort St. George Gazette 
of the 8th June 1880 observed :— 

“ His reign has been marked by the development of .wise and enlightened 

S rinciples of administration which have placed Travancore in the first rank of 
Tative State* ? 

His Highness’ next younger brother being mentally incapacitated for 
the functions of sovereignty, the first Prince succeeded to the throne on the 
17th June 1880 as Maharajah. In referring to the condition of the State 
afc the time, His Highness observed in his Installation Speech:— 
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“ The late wise, enlightened and beneficent reign had uniformly striven 
to strengthen the sinews of Government and to promote peace, happiness 
and useful progress among the subjects. The finances are easy and flourishing. 
The pnblio service is generally much more effective than twenty years ago. 
Education by its civilizing agency is purifying the reservoir from which that 
phbnc service is drawn and is rendering the subject population increasingly 
law-abiding. Works of importance of public utility have been promoting 
material prosperity at a rate which would have astonished a by-gone generation.” 

Among the firRt acts of the new reign may be mentioned the 
following:— 


(1) Old arrears of assessment and other dues to the extent of between 
8 and 9 lakhs of rupees were remitted. 

(2) Further reduction of the import duty on Coimbatore and Jaffna 
tobacco was effected. 


Soon after the accession to the throne ot this Maharajah, Dewan 
Nanoo Pillay retired and was succeeded by V. Ramiengar of the Madras 
service where he had been Inspector-General of Registration for many 
years. 

The first year of the new reign saw the introduction of the British 
Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes as the law of Travail core with 
the necessary changes. 


The rules regarding the system of recording transfer of landed pro¬ 
perty in the revenue accounts introduced in August 1879 were revised and 
simplified. Rules were laid down conceding mining rights in gold to 
holders of coffee lands on the higher hills on easy terms and to prevent 
the indiscriminate felling of forest for cultivation on the hills. People 
were freely permitted to fell, use and otherwise dispose of the palmyra, 
jack or other trees assessed to the revenue without the previous permis¬ 
sion of Government provided they were the private property of the 
person wishing to dispose of them. A fee of two per cent, levied 
on the transfer of pattom lands was relinquished. The assessment On 
coffee lands was remitted and an export duty of 5 p**r cent, substituted in 
its stead. Many of the export duties on numerous petty articles were 
abolished. Public servants holding responsible appointments were prohi¬ 
bited from acquiring landed property within their jurisdiction without the 
sanction of Government. 

The Police was completely reorganised and placed on a new footing 
in. 1056 m. e. (1880-81). The objects achieved by this reorganisation 
were (1) the separation of the Police from the Magistracy, so as to 
leave the latte* with an unbiassed mind in disposing of cases and (2) to 
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improve the personnel of the force. Though twerity-fiveyetfrs ltahref elapsed 
Bin#** the reorganisation took place there are many who believe that t&o old 
Police met the requirements of Travancore Very well. Writings 
old Police, Dewan Shungrasoobyer, c. i. b., in his letter of the Stttli 
August 1903, observed 

“ Directly controlled as it was by the Magistracy, the system answered far 
more efficiently than the present one the purposes of suppression* and detection 
of crime. As Police Sberistadar and District Magistrate I had no small experi¬ 
ence in working the old Police. There was no such thine as friction at fell 1 . *’ Tnfci 
occurrence of a gl are crime against life or property evoked earnest and harmoni¬ 
ous co-opera t ion on the part of the all concerned from the village officer to the District 
Magistrate in bringing the offenders to justice. The cO-operafioti erf thd public 
too with whom the Police were in better touch was a notable feature.^ What a 
District and a Taluk Magistrate had to do in the way of detection with all the 
x*esoums which intelligence, influence of position and sense of responsibility 
could command is now generally entrusted to a low-paid constable. A separate 
organization independent of the Magistracy might perhaps answer Well in a 
large Empire like British India hut would hardly suit a Native State like'Travan¬ 
core. This was unfortunately ignored. Even in British Tndia the new system 
is found defective in the matter of detection ; much more so here. Smart martial 
appearance, tine dress, regular drill and diaiy writing and endless reporting 
are the distinguishing features of the constabulary as now constituted. If these 
and these alone make up merit, the present system certainly claims if or 1 rather 
is entitled to it.” 

Not only Mr. Shungrasoobyer but others also among the older set of 
officials seem to have a partiality for the old Police system. They believe 
that that Police served the purposes of detection better. But it must* be 
admitted that the new Police have very much improved since thereorgan*- 
sation a quarter of a century ago. 

Legislative sanction to the reform of the Judicial system of Travan¬ 
core was received in the year 1057 m. e. (1881-82). By these Regulations 
the jurisdiction of the Munsiffs was raised and they were also invested with 
small cause jurisdiction. The tone of the Judicial service was improved 
by raising the salaries of Judges and Munsiffs. The number of Magistrates 
which was unnecessarily large was reduced. The powers of Magistrates 
of all grades were increased to reduce the work of the Sessions Court. 
The principal changes in the Sadr Court wero that the number of Judges 
was raised from three to five. The designation was changed to High Court. 
One Judge was^ empowered to make periodical inspection of various sub¬ 
ordinate Courts. A bench of 2 Judges was required to dispose of all 
cases. This Court combined with it the functions of a Judicial Committee 
as three Judges were empowered to hear appeals to His HightoSs the 
Maharajah from the decisions of Division Benches. The* mihisfceriwl 
establishments belonging to the Courts were reorganised. ThftTahuf and 
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eeijb^bU^kmepts were completely reorganised by reducing the 
fi^pejppt^^rary h$,nd£ and increasing the salaries of the remaining hands. 
Many vexatious taxes were abolished. The Salt Department was 
reorganised by placing it under a special officer, by increasing the 
^t^ies of t‘l*e subordinate establishments and making proper arrange¬ 
ments ier jthe staring of salt collected, &c. The sanitation of the Capital 
was improved. 

<Gtreat attention was paid to the system of irrigation in South Travan- 
core. At the request of the Travancore Government the services of a 
special officer. Major Mead, a. e., were placed at their disposal by the 
Madras Government. On the advice of this officer, arrangements were 
made lor the improvement of the Pandyan Caul and the Padmanabhapuram 
Puthenaur stopping the leakage in the Puthen dam and constructing the 
Head Works. Work was actually commenced after the cultivating season 
of 1&82 was over. Meanwhile an independent officer charged with the 
'repair of all tanks in the District and with the distribution of water was 
appointed. The whole work connected with repair and the construction 
of the Head’Works was over by 1884 and His Highness the Maharajah 
performed the opening ceremony on the 5tli March 1885. Wo have 
^already seen that the work of excavating the Padmanabhapuntm 
Puthenaur and the construction of the massive dam which diverted its waters 
into 'the Paralayar was executed by Rama Rajah the nephew and 
successor of Maharajah Martanda Varma the Great. In the speech which 
he delivered at the opening ceremony His Highness observed:— 

“.The Pandi&n Dam and Channel are, under the safest calculation, about 8 
(Centuries old when Akbar and Ahalya Bhaye, the most beneficent aw 1 wisest of 
Indian rulers were yet in the womb of time. It is these works by the kings of 
the Pandyan dynasty that chiefly stimulated my illustrious ancestor to construct 
the Pootben Dam and the Poothenaur Channel, facing and vanquishing almost 
superhuman difficulties and this in days when scientific engineering and 
European appliances, including steam power, were perfectly unknown.” 

He concluded:— 

“May these works distribute the blessings of plenty far and wide 1 May 
the blessings of a prospering and contented population be our reward! ” 

In token of appreciation of the services of Mr. Horsley, the first Execu¬ 
tive Engineer in charge of the restoration of the Head Works of the Pandyan 
and Puthen channels. His Highness presented him with a gold watch and 

observed:— 

“I shall hope that you will long wear it 4ind consider its ticks symbolical 
«£.the heats of the friendly heart of the donor.” 

The inat^guration of a Revenue Survey and Settlement was another 
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important administrative measure of this period. The object of His 
Highness* Government in seeking to introduce a Revenue Survey and 
Settlement, 

“ Was not so much to increase the revenue—as to ascertain the extent and 
resources of the country; to define and fix the boundaries of properties; to obtain 
accurate registers of lands j to investigate and record the various tenures under 
which property is held; to fix and limit the Government demand, to equalize— 
and not to enhance—the pressure of the assessment on land ; to remove the various 
anomalies which now disfigure the revenue administration and press more or 
less on the springs of industry ; to give perfect freedom of action in taking up or 
relinquishing land; to impart perfect security of title to the holders, and thus 
promote the well-being of the agricultural classes and the general prosperity 
of the State.”* 

The settlement of the boundary between Travancore and Cochin waB 
another of the important events achieved during this period. Mr. Hannyng- 
ton, the British Resident, was appointed arbitrator. In five territorial 
cases the Travancore Government advanced the plea of Res Judicata but 
the arbitrator disallowed the plea. The Irinjalakoda case was decided 
in favour of Travancore by the arbitrator, and on Cochin's appeal the 
Madras Government upheld the arbitrator's decision. The remaining 
four cases were all decided in favour of Cochin by the arbitrator. Tra¬ 
vancore appealed to the Madras Government. In the Jdiaramad case 
they reversed the arbitrator's award. In the three Devaswam cases 
(Elangonnapuzha, Annainanada and Perumanam) the right of sovereignty 
was declared to vest in Cochin but the rights of management of the 
Pagodas and their endowments in Travancore. 

Impetus was given to scientific study by the founding of a chair for 
Physical Science and Chemistry in the Trivandrum College. Liberal 
grants*in-aid were given to primary schools. A Normal School was opened 
for securing duly qualified teachers. The Bock Committee was revived. 
These acts of reform met with the approbation of the British Govern¬ 
ment. And so Her late Majesty the Queen appointed His Highness to be 
a Knight Grand Commander of the Star of India. The presentation of the 
Insignia took place in the Madras Banqueting Hall on the 1 st of February 
1883. 

Thus progressed the administration of the country by leaps and 
bounds when His Highness the Maharajah prematurely died on the 4th 
s of August 1885. 

It is no exaggeration to state that he lived not for him self but for 
bis people and honestly endeavoured to secure good government and 


* Dewan’ Ramiengar’a address to the land-holders dated 24th March 1883. 
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progressive happiness to his subjects. 

The late Maharajah was succeeded on the musnad by his nephew 
Bama Varma, the present Maharajah, on the 19th August 1885. His 
Highness the Maharajah referred to the state of the country at the time 
of his accession in the following terms :— 

“ This ancient kingdom under the fostering care of ray predecessors has 
entered on a career of material prosperity never before known: the finances are 
in a flourishing condition and the foundations of future prosperity have been 
laid 'far and deep 

On the day of his accession to the throne arrears of tax to the extent 
of three-and-a half lakhs of rupees were remitted. 

Though the Revenue Survey and Settlement were inaugurated by 
His Highness the late Maharajah yet the actual Proclamation sketching 
out the general plan and laying down the principles and procedure to be 
observed in carrying on these operations was issued under the Sign 
Manual of H. H. the present Maharajah. Another Proclamation issued 
at the beginning of the present reign provided for a searching 
enquiry into the condition of the holders of the Viruthi or service 
tenures to lay down the principles and procedure to be observed in re¬ 
arranging the Viruthi service in consonance with the present economic 
condition of the country. Rules were framed for the execution of the 
decrees in Travaneore, of British India and Cochin State which also 
prescribed the form in which the Travancore Courts were to send up 
decrees for execution in those territories. A leave code for the Judicial 
Department and a set of rules prescribing the qualification for Munsiffs 
and Vakils were also passed. Ramiengar continued in office as Dewan 
under the present Maharajah for nearly a year and a half when 
he retired on a pension of Rs. 700 per mensem. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by T. Rama Row, the Head Dewan Peishcar at the time. His 
administration was characterised by activities in several useful directions. 
The people were relieved from the obligation to pay penalties on docu¬ 
ments executed on unstamped cadjans at a time when stamped cadjans 
were required to be used. Government relinquished their right to the 
fees leviable on the transfer of Pandarapattom lands effected prior to 
1060 m. e. (1884-85). The mode of assessing cherikal# or waste 
lands on the hills taken for cultivation was improved by substituting 
a money tax in the place of a tax on crop levied at the will and pleasure 
of the low-paid officials. Facilities were granted for taking up waste lands 
for cultivation. Rules were passed prescribing the procedure to be followed 
by the Peishcars in the disposal of Nirthal or abandoned lands, of 
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escheats to Government, revenue cases, &c. The PqisheaBS w&& .jxeAa&d 
IP rWWut at onqe tax on. lands assumed for public purposes, Ryofs were 
permitted'to surrendwany unrsmunerative holding, and .orders w.pre issued 
fo haye the tax on such lauds remitted. The waste lands taken up fpr 
cultivation were ordered to be assessed moderately. Funds were sanc¬ 
tioned for holding annual Agricultural Exhibitions and cattle-shows and 
also -for repairing irrigation and drainage channels in the northern Divi¬ 
sions off the country. The preventive establishment attached to the Cue- 
toms Department',was reorganised. A Medical School and Hospital 'for 
■training midwives aud sick nurses were established. Public lectures were 
instituted. Arrangements were made for placing the Acoount Department 
OH an improved basis. Petition rules and leave rules wpre framed. A 
•le gisla tive Council consisting of officials and non-officials for making 
law* and regulations was established. Government relinquished its right 
to » succession fee e.qual to one-fourth of the property left by a person 
i Bndpr the Manj,makkathayam Law of inheritance when he died leaving no 
dDect heirs but only distant kindred to succeed to the property. A 
-notification was issued rescinding the practice by which Jenmis or pro¬ 
prietors of .entailed lands were deprived of their rights when their mort- 
•gageesor tenants died without heirs. Funds were sanctioned for the re¬ 
clamation of lands from the sides of backwaters and also for granting 
doans ttp ryots at 4 per cent, interest per annum for the bona fide purpose 
Of reclaiming portions of the lakes. These lands were to be free from 
itax. fpr a,period of .five years and afterwards to have a moderate tax pf 
.about -one-andra-half rupees p,er ; acre until the next survey. The interest 
.fihaijgpd on arrears of instalments of tax of the same year was relinquished. 
Uniformity was ordered both in the measurement .of waste lands and 
in the .valuation of .escheated lands. The Division Peishcars were invest¬ 
ed with greater powers. The separation of the revenue and magisterial 
duties of .a Tahsildar was experimentally tided in two taluqs. Arrange¬ 
ments were .made for the better supervision of taluq and village re¬ 
mounts. -The Viruthikars were relieved of supplying provisions at rflt.es 
dower .than those ruling in the market and of rendering certain gratuitous 
rfleryipps in,connection with the tours of His Highness the Maharajah, Jw. 
They wererffcerwards completely relieved of the duty of supplying provisions 
tio t ,all the 'Qottupvmhn, and Dewswam in the out-stations, .the loQal.ravenne 
feeing required to pwqhase them from .the market. Several ( pptty 
#nd I oppressive,cesses were abolished. The grain .portion of the assess- 
iJMftt payable on ; paddy lands was revised by .a Royal Proclamation 
twhiohthe proportion was made uniform, thatiis 25 per cent, of- thp.totel 
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astO&ttfeMt in the Qiiilon and Kottayam Divisions and 50'per cent. in the 
Trf^cfirtun and Pridto&nabhapuram Divisions. To* give! stimulus to 
native nfltedieino; gvants^in-aid to & fenr select Voddyam were* granted to 
etiablb* thertr to afford gratuitous medical aid to the poor: A Female Nor¬ 
mal School and a Sanskrit College were esfcaMishedl The Industrial 
School of Arts was reorganised. Anchal labels and cards and embossed 
envelopes were introduced for the first time. A Mathematics chair was 
established in the College. Qualifications for entrance into the public ser¬ 
vice were declared and a Special Test for accountants was prescribed* as 
also for entrance into the Police as Inspectors and sub-inspectors. 
Sanitation of some of the important towns was attended to. The High 
Court* was re-constituted by reducing the number of Judged from 5 to 4 
and empowering a single Judge to hear and dispose of first appeals in civfl 
cases-whence a second appeal lay to the Royal Court. This was abolished 
subsequently during the same administration. Indigo cultivation was 
encouraged. A paper mill under the auspices of Government was started-. 
Rules were also passed for registering transfers of lands and alsa With 
regard to salt. Reserve forests were extended. The Medical Department 
was reorganised. A qualified medical man was appointed- Chemical Exa»* 
miner to Government. The salaries of the officers and clerk® of theHuzur 
Cuteherry were increased. The work in* the Taluq Cutcherries, was re* 
arranged and their salaries and those of KandvJcrishi , Madapad, Sunketham f 
and Melkcrniganom departments were increased. A preventive establish¬ 
ment was appointed for the Cardamom Hills. Additional* roads were 
opened. Additional Court-houses, cutcherries, school-houses* hospitals, 
&e.> were built. Negotiations for financing the construction of a Railway 
from Tinnevelly to Quilon were concluded, the Travancore Government 
guaranteeing interest at 4 per cent, on the capital required to construct 
the line within the Travancore limits for a period of 15 years. The Law 
Class wa® strengthened by the addition of an Assistant Professor. The 
Observatory was again placed under a scientific Director. For the firfit time 
systematic operations with the aid of machinery weie introduced. Arrange¬ 
ments* were made for the extension of the Alleppey pier. A set of rules* was 
passed to protect public servants against being arbitrarily dismissed- or sus* 
pended. A tie w market known as the Connemara Market was opened at Tri¬ 
vandrum*. Thus after five years and a half of vigorous and beneficent 
administration, Dewan Rama Row retired in August 1892, on a pension of R®. 
SQO per mensem. 

Im the last Report on the Administration of Travancore which he* wrote 
S4ma Row modestly observed that be* would ever in* his retirement 
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M look back with pleasure and pride to his five years' service as Dewan/— 
service which he humbly trusted had not been altogether barren, of: bene¬ 
ficial results to the State.” The impartial historian must admit that R^psa 
Row's rule was not only beneficial, but well-informed and sympathetic and 
therefore extremely popular. 

The many-sided activities of the Maharajah met with due reward at 
the hands of Her Majesty the Queen Empress who appointed him to be a 
Knight Grand Commander of the Star of India in June 1888. The cere¬ 
mony of investiture took place in the Banqueting Hall at Madras on 4th 
December 1888. 

In his book, “The Duke of Clarence and Avondale in Southern 
India” Mr J. D. Rees says :— 

“ Sir Madava Row, whose recent decease all friends of India deplore, has 
found a worthy successor in his kinsman, the present Dewan, Mr. Rama Row, who 
labours with an honesty of purpose, which has made him some enemies among 
wrongdoers, to advance the prosperity of Travancore and the well-being of its 
people. ” 

He was succeeded by Shungrasoobyer Settlement Dewan Peishcar. 
His administration began by granting considerable relief to Virnthl holders 
artd by abolishing certain petty and oppressive taxes. To prevent irregu¬ 
larity and promote efficiency the Proverticars were charged primarily 
with the duty of conducting the initial procedure in Putnval applications. 
It was also decided that arrears of tax at settled rates should be charged 
on Putnval* from date of their entry in the Field Register. A Regulation 
was passed which provided for the sanitation of Towns, the prevention 
of fires and the registration of births and deaths. The working of this 
law was entrusted to local Committees appointed by Government. Rules 
were passed for the payment of batta and travelling allowance to com¬ 
plainants and witnesses. A Reformatory for juveniles was established at 
Trivandrum. With a view to enforce better discipline in the District 
Jails, the rules in force in the Central Jail were extended to them with 
some modifications. The four Inspectorial Divisions of the Anchal Depart¬ 
ment were reduced to three, and one of the Inspectors was deputed to 
attend to the working of the Transit Department. Some changes were made 
in the mode of exhibiting financial accounts. In the Educational Depart¬ 
ment the Offices of Superintendent of District Schools and Director of 
Vernacular Education were abolished and three Inspectors of Schools with 
Assistant and Sub-Assistant Inspectors were appointed. A new grant-in-aid 
code was introduced. An Educational Secretary to the Dewan was appoint¬ 
ed. A First Grade English Normal School was established. A Vernacular 
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Elementary Examination was substituted in place of the Subordinate 
Service Examination# The Book Depdt was transferred to the charge of 
the Principal of the College. A Lady Prinoipal was appointed to the 
, Sirkar Girls* High School which was subsequently raised to a second grade 
college. The Kothayar Irrigation scheme was sanctioned and work com¬ 
menced. The works comprised in the scheme are the constouction of a 
masonry dam across the Kothayar river near Pachippara, about 16 miles 
above Triparappu, of a channel 11 miles long leading from the Kothayar 
to the Paralayar above the Puthen dam and the necessary Head Works. The 
first estimate sanctioned was Rs. 7,94,850. The tariff value of cocoanut 
oil was reduced. The export duty on green-gram, Perumpayar and horse- 
gram was abolished. A special department embracing Vaccination, Vital 
Statistics and Sanitation was formed and placed under the charge of a 
Sanitary Commissioner. The Law Class was separated from the Arts 
College and a separate Law College was established. An Agricultural 
Demonstration Farm was opened near Trivandrum. The Central Jail and 
the Registration Department were reorganised in accordance with the 
Prisons and Registration Regulations of 1071 m. e. (1895-96) as also 
the Public Works and the Forest Departments. A system of land tax in 
lieu of the Cardamom monopoly was introduced as a tentative measure. 
Under this system the ryots were allowed to appropriate to themselves the 
whole of the produce raised on payment of a uniform assessment of Rs. 6J 
an acre. A system of grants to private medical institutions was sanctioned 
An Archaeological Department was started. An Anthropometrical 
Bureau was opened. Educational Boards in various localities were 
established. The Conservancy Department in the mofussil was re¬ 
organised. An electrical apparatus for fixing the midday gun was fitted 
up in the Observatory. A scheme of State Life Insurance was introduced. 
Mr. Shungrasoobyer retired from the Dewanship in April 1898 on a pension 
of Rs. 800 per mensem, and he was succeeded by Mr. K. Krishnaswamy 
Rao the Chief Justice of the Travancore High Court. 

One of the most gratifying incidents to be noticed with which 
Mr. Krishnaswamy Rao’s administration began was the addition as a per¬ 
sonal distinction of two guns to the salute of His Highness the Maharajah. 
With regard to the reclaimed portions of the Vembanad and other 
backwaters a modified notification was issued in view of the early com¬ 
mencement of the Settlement operations. Under this notification the lands 
reclaimed were declared to be tax-free for 5 years and to be subject to the 
light assessment of half a parah per parah for another 5 years and full 
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assessment thereafter. A Survey School for the training of revenue subordi- 
nates was opened at Trivandrum. In the Central Jail the system of taking 
anthrepometrical measurements was discontinued and that of finger tip 
impressions substituted. The system of awarding good conduct stripes to 
warders was also introduced. In the Registration Department the post of 
Itinerant Sub-Registrar was abolished and two Probationary Sub-Regis¬ 
trars were appointed instead. To encourage the formation of joint-stock 
companies especially for charitable purposes, fees payable under the Regula¬ 
tion were reduced by one-half and the fee for the registration of companies 
formed for purely religious and charitable purposes was fixed at Rs. 5. In 
the Forest Department rules were passed on the following:—“(1) Deposit 
and security of forest officers; (2) ground rent leviable on timber sold but 
not removed from depots; (3) demarcation of forests; (4) accounts; (5) 
uniform of forest officers; (6) capture and training of elephants; (7) 
management and working of State forests; (8) distribution of areas 
between the Forest and Cardamom Departments; (9) closure of reserves 
to permit-holders.” In order to secure properly qualified men for service 
in the Forest Department, four scholarships were awarded to students to 
undergo training in the Forest School at Delira Dun. The Trivandrum 
Town was lighted with gas. 

The long-pending claims of the Punjar Chief regarding the Kannan 
Devan Hills and the Anjanad valley were amicably settled. An interest¬ 
ing tale attaches to his house. 

The Punjar Chief belongs, it is said, to an ancient offshoot of the 
Pandyan dynasty of kings, that left Madura, their capital, and sought 
refuge in the fastnesses of the Western Ghauts, about 5 or G centuries 
ago. The tract of land called Punjar was purchased by them from the 
then holder, a Rajah of Thekkumkur. According to a petition, submitted 
by the Valia Rajah of Punjar in October 1897 to His Excellency the Go¬ 
vernor, one of his ancestors, it would appear, fled from Madura, underwent 
a series of trials and tribulations in the then inaccessible regions of the 
West Coast, having been driven from place to place without a hospitable 
shelter. The conditions of such a life told on him and on many members 
of his family, who one by one succumbed to disease and death, till at last 
one descendant managed to discover their present land Punjar and 
settled down there. The law of succession also changed with the change 
in the fortunes of the family, incidental to a life in the midst of the Maru- 
makkathayam population of the Malabar Coast. On the annexation of 
the territories of Thekkumkur and Vadakkumkur to Travancore, the 
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Punjar Rajah who had rendered valuable services to the Travancore 
Maharajah in their conquest, came to be considered as a subject ally of 
the Maharajah. But the relations between the Chief of Punjar and the 
Travancore Sirkar had never been clearly understood for a long time and 
the incidents in connection with Hyder Ali’s conquest of some villages 
belonging to the Punjar Chief and the intercession of the Travancore 
Sirkar. on behalf of the Chief in recovering for him the territories that 
had been encroached upon by a British Collector in 976 m. E., did not 
help either'to clear up these relations, so much so, that even the Jenmam 
rights to certain lands in the neighbourhood of Anjanad were disputed 
and a Commission had to be appointed by the Travancore Sirkar to 
inquire into the history of the possessions of the Punjar family. All 
differences were thoroughly gone into and finally settled. 

Negotiations regarding the construction of the Travancore Branch of 
the S. I. Railway and the Cochin Shoranore Railway were completed. The 
length of the Cochin-Shoranore Railway passing through Travancore 
territory is 18 miles. Letter cards were introduced. The price of Anchal 
cards was reduced. The export duty was abolished on timber wrought 
into articles such as almirahs, tables, door and window shutters, pro¬ 
vided the articles were manufactured in the country. In the Registration 
Department the system of recording finger impressions, was introduced. 
A Committee of 8 members was appointed with a view to have the leading 
text-books which have been published for the use of schools examined 
and a selection made of such as are suitable to local requirements. This 
was in place of the old Book Coamiittoe. A History chair was established 
in the College. 

A new scheme for an effective corps of the Nayar Brigade was sanc¬ 
tioned. A Public Works Department Code was passed and an Audit Branch 
was added to the Chief Engineer's Office. Rules were passed for trans¬ 
ferring a portion of the Hundi work from the Taluq Cutcherries to the 
Anchal Department. Grants were made for local technical schools. The 
scholarships for the study in Europe of technical subjects were sanctioned. 
An annual prize known as the “Curzon Prize" of Rs. 500 was instituted 
in the Madras University for the best essay on any scientific subject. The 
coinage of the country was improved by the issue of silver coins of the 
value of 2 chuckrams and copper coins of the value of one-half, and one- 
fourth chuckrams. The Nayar Brigade was reorganised. The existing 
two battalions were amalgamated and styled the second battalion, the 
16 companies being reduced to 14, The reduction would continue until 
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only 10 companies remain with a strength of 910 of all rank. This to* 
Auction provided 500 men of all ranks for the new Battalion which is 
styled the H First Battalion” and is intended for purely military duties 
following as far as possible the interior economy and discipline of a 
British Native Infantry regiment. These are living in the permanent 
lines built for them. Mr. Kriehnaswamy Rao was the first Dewan to visit 
the tract of country known as the Cardamom Hills and High Range. 
The following are some of the beneficial results of this visit:— 

(1) Revision of the rules for the grant of lands for cereal cultivation 
so as to provide for a fixity of tenure and a uniform rate of 4 as. per acre 
for dry and Re. 1 for wet lands, the assessment being subject to revision 
once in 30 years. 

(2) Special grants of sites, timber and other pecuniary Help to induce 
cardamom ryots (belonging to the Madura District) to settle on the hills. 

(3) Opening of a school at Munaar. 

(4) Establishment of a Police station at Oodumpanshola. 

(5) Provision of out-let roads from the Cardamom Hills. 

A Committee was appointed for drafting an Account Code for the State. 
The Medical school established 4 years ago was abolished. In lieu thereof, 
10 scholarships of Rs. 20 each were sanctioned for training in the Madras 
Medical College or in the Medical School at Tanjore. A class for the training 
of female compounders and sick nurses was established in the Women and 
Children’s Hospital under the supervision of a Lady Doctor. 

A revised curriculum of studies was introduced into all the schools of 
the State. The result is that a pupil who chooses to complete his education 
in a Vernacular school will when he leaves school acquire as much knowledge 
of English as one who has completed his course in the Fourth Form of t*n 
English school. Owing to the reduction of the B. L. course from 3 to 2 years, 
the staff of the Law College was reorganised. The Vernacular Elementary 
Examination was abolished and the Travanoore Middle School Examination 
in English and Vernacular substituted in its stead. 

On account of large demand for the new small coins, minted copper 
coins to the value of Rs. 1,06,839 and copper discs for the rest Were 
obtained from Birmingham. Rules were passed for the prompt settlement 
cf claims with regard to the State Life Insurance. 

Mr. Krishnaswamy Rao retired from the Dewanship in March 1904, 
aj$ wan succeeded by the present Dewan Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, u. a, c. r. e. 

gince his advent several reforms have besn started. To secure 
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greater efficiency in the Land Revenue administration, a Land Revenue 
Ocde has been introduced into tlie Legislative Council. A new scheme 
for the early closing of the Settlement operations in the State was framed. 
In the Jail Department the following innovations have been made:— 

(1) All prisoners under sentence of imprisonment for three months 
and above were ordered to be transferred to the Central Jail at Trivandrum. 

(2) The system of conducting executions in public in rnofussil stations was 
abolished. (8) The use of fetters was discontinued except as a matter of 
Jail punishment. 

Trees standing in put liraI lands were ordered to be paid for at the 
time of registry instead of remaining the property of Government under 
the care of the ryots for indefinite periods. The tariff rates on jungle wood 
were raised as also the rates of seignorage. A uniform rate was paid for 
the price of wild cardamom collected by liillmcu. An experiment was 
made to grow sisal, a valuable fibre. The Railway line from Quilon to 
Punalur on the Tinnevelly^Quilon extension w..s opened for traffic on the 
1st June 1904. Brushes manufactured out of palmyra fibre were passed 
free and a duty of 2$ per cent, on prepared fibre and 5 per cent, on raw 
article was imposed. The tariff value of Rs. 1000 per cwt. on gum kino 
was reduced to Rs. 100 for one year. 

The Account Committee appointed in 1901 completed their labours in 
June 1904 and submitted their report with suggestions for improving the 
old system of accounts amt a draft financial code for adoption from 
the year 1081 m. k. (1905-06 ). The Government appointed a Financial 
Adviser to completely reorganise the system of accounts and finance. 
The following are some of the improvements effected :— 

(1) Abolition of all the Departmental treasuries and reorganising on 
the British Indian model, the Huzur and Talinj treasuries, the treasury on the 
Cardamom Hills and the two Kandukrishi treasuries at Ampalapuzha and 
Trivandrum. 

(2) Organisation of a Central Account and Audit Office. 

(3) Introduction of a system of daily accounts from these treasuries 
and of daily audit and compilation and monthly consolidation of these ac¬ 
counts in t he Central Account and Audit Office. 

(4) Framing a set of rules for the guidance of Heads of Departments 
and officers in regard to the remittance of their revenue collections, &c. 

Another important.reform effected is the imparting of primary edu¬ 
cation free to all children in the State, irrespective of caste or creed. As a 
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first step Government have ruled that in regard to schools in which the 
majority of scholars come from the backward classes, the entire cost of 
primary education should be borne by the State. The State Life Insurance 
Committee was abolished and the work of the Committee was transferred 
to the Secretariat in the Huzur. The Law College was reorganised and 
the fees raised. 


The total revenue of the State in the last year of our review, i. e ., 1079 
m. e. (1903-04) wasRs. 102,01,853. The total expenditure wasRs. 106,24,320. 

About a century ago, that is, soon after the Treaty of 1805 with the 
East India Company the gross revenue and expenditure of the State stood 
at 80 and 29 lakhs of rupees respectively. This was in the year 983 m. e. 
(1807-08) when Yelu Tampi was Dewan. In 985 m. e. (1809-10) that 
is during the second year of Oominini Tampi’s administration, the gross 
revenue and expenditure were in round numbers 28§ and 28 lakhs of 
rupees respectively. Tn 988 m. e. ( 1812-13 ) the second year of 
Colonel Munro’s administration the gross revenue and expenditure were in 
round numbers Rs. 34,00,000 and Rs. 33,90,000 respectively. The secret 
of the increase of revenue in Colonel Munro’s time was the development of 
lawful resources on approved methods of administration and the gradual 
abolition of oppressive taxes. 

The next decade after the Munro period (1821-31) opened with 
a gross revenue of 39 lakhs. It is stated that the general condition 
of the revenue during the decade was anything but progressive. One 
striking feature of the finances was the cash balance or the reserve fund of 
11| lakhs of rupees which the decade in question inherited from its pre¬ 
decessor and to which each successive year (with the exception of two) 
continuously added. The provision of a cash balance or reserve fund began 
with Colonel Munro. 

The growth of the reserve fund was sustained during seven years of 
the decade from 11| lakhs to 30 lakhs of rupees when in two out of the 
remaining three years the expenditure exceeded the revenue and the de¬ 
ficit in each case had to be made up by drawing on the reserve fund. 

The financial results of the third decade ( 1831-1840 ) were little 
or no improvement on those of its predecessor. The maximum revenue 
amounted to close upon 40 lakhs of rupees while the minimum to nearly 
34| lakhs. The total expenditure in the beginning of the decade fell short 
of that of its predecessor by 3 per cent. During the first half of the decade 
the expenditure kept continually below the receipts, while the reserve fund 
grew from 24J to 30| lakhs. In the second half the expenditure invariably 
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exceeded the revenue, a circumstance which tended to the reduction of the 
reserve fund from 30f to 16f lakhs, by reason of draughts made en the fund 
to make up deficits. This unsatisfactory state of the finances is attributed 
to the frequent changes of Dewaiis during the period. 

The fourth decade (1841-50 ) started with a revenue greater than 
its predecessor by 13*50 per cent. The maximum and minimum re¬ 
venues were in round numbers Rs. 42,00,000 and Rs. 38,00,000. During 
six years of the decade the expenditure was kept within the income while 
in the remaining four years the expenditure exceeded tho revenue, and the 
deficit on each occasion was inrt from the reserve fund. This fund reached 
its maximum figure 19J- lakhs in the second year of the decade under re¬ 
view. At the end of the decade it stood at 11 lakhs of rupees. From this 
date down to the end of Dewan Krishna Row’s administration, that is, during 
a period of seven years the condition of the finances became more and 
more unsatisfac Lory. The minimum revenue amounted to Rs. 33,96,869 
against a minimum expenditure of Rs. 36,80,685. As the reserve fund 
had now dwindled to a little more than two lakhs of rupees, the deficit had 
to be met by a loan of 5 lakhs of rupees from the Trivandrum Temple in 
January 1856. 

It has already been pointed out how tho finances were improved by 
the great Indian Statesman Rajah Sir Madava Row, known as the 
Turgot of India, who not only liquidated the debt completely, but left the 
State treasury groaning under the weight of a plethora of riches. Since 
then the revenues have gone on increasing steadily; the expenditure too 
has steadily increased, but not beyond the income. 

A statement* of receipts and expenditure together with the cash 
balances of the last year of each Dewan’s term of office from the time of 
Rajah Sir T.‘ Madava Row, k. c. s. i., downwards is given below :— 


* Since writing the above, the Administration Report for 1080 M. e. (1904—05) has 
been issued. Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, c. 1 . e. tho Dewan writes:— 

“ The year opened with a balance of Rs. 85,49,236 and closed witli Rs. 77,53,718 to tho 
credit of Government, resulting in a deficit of Rs. 7,95,518. The budget for 1081 is also a 
defioit one, Rs. 8,26,200 being estimated as the probable deficit ami Rs. 69,27,518 as the 
closing balance. ” 

In his ‘Daily life of an Indian Prince’, Mr. J. D. Rees c. i. e (i. c. s.) m. p. writes in a 
recent issue (July 19p6) ,of Macmillan’s Magazine—“No expenditure of public money is 
permitted without the Maharajah’s general or special sanction, and this personal attention 
to economy accounts in no small measure for the satisfactory condition of the finances. A 
State which owes nothing, and until recently generally had a balance of a year’s revenue 
in hand, is not heard of every day. ” 
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It is gratifying to note from the above statement that successive 
Dew&ns have endeavoured successfully to increase the reserve fund. But 
in recent years, deficits have been reported. In tho year 1072 m. e. 
(1896-97) Dewan Shungrasoobyer stated that the expenditure exceeded the 
inoome by Rs. 61,167. In the following year a deficit of Rs. 5,61,243 was 
reported. During the next three years the expenditure was within the 
income. But in 1077 m. e. (1901-02) there was again a deficit of Rs. 
2,67,073. In 1078 m. e. (1902-03 ) the last year of Mr. Krishna- 
swamy Rao’s administration the deficit amounted to Rs. 9,60,382. In 1079 
m. e. (1903-04) when both Mr. K. Krishnaswamy llao and Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Row were in charge of the administration this deficit came 
to Rs. 4,29,159. 

It is of the utmost importance to a Native State like Travancore that 
the expenditure should be within the income and that there should be a large 
reserve fund to meet unforeseen and unavoidable charges. This has been 
recognised again and again. Sir T. Madava Row wrote so early as 1088 
m. E. (1862-69) :— 

“ It is also clearly of vital importance to this State to have a good reserve to 
fall back upon in times of financial difficulty. Though such times are by no 
means likely to recur often under honest and judicious management, yet it is a 
duty to be fully prepared for a poss hlo oon.'ngency, especially as such a 
contingency might otherwise carry in its train penalties of far greater magnitude 
than ordinarily apprehended.” 

Again in his report for 1041 m. e. (1865-66) ho observed:— 

“This healthy state of the finances is, obviously, in itself, the greatest pos¬ 
sible security to the Paramount Power for the punctual payment of the stipu¬ 
lated Subsidy, which has, hitherto, been paid with unerring certainty on the ap¬ 
pointed date, though it is the largest subsidy paid to the British Indian Go¬ 
vernment, with but one or two exceptions.” 

Dewari Nanoo Pillay observed :— 

“ The importance of such a fund can scarcely be over-rated as one which the, 
State can fall back upon in any emergency, a draught on the reserve fund to meet 
current charges by any State financier can scarcely afford justification to him 
while the ordinary income more than meets all ordinary changes." 

Dewan Ramiengar wrote :— 

“ Of course in a Native State like Travancore it is of the utmost importance 
that there should be a good reserve to fall back upon in emergencies.” 

Dewan Shungrasoobyer stated as his opinion that:— 

44 Having regard to the limited resources of the State and the conditions 
under which it has to work, the soundness of its financial policy and the possi¬ 
bilities which that policy implies lie in recognising the important principle of not 
tue rely maintaining an equilibrium between the years income and expenditure 
but ot securing a margin, however small, on the right side of the account.” 
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Mr. Krishnaswamy Rao was also of opinion that “a good reserve is 
necessary to meet unforeseen contingencies and unavoidable obligations.** 

The financial result of the last 3 years, viz., 1079,1080 and 1081 m. e. is, 
not in keeping wilh the recorded opinions of these Dewans as the reserve 
fund has been reduced during this short period by a solid sum of 20 lakhs 
of rupees. 

The Legislative activity of the State has been great in recent years. 
Since the establishment of the Legislative Council many useful laws have 
been enacted which will be referred to more fully in another chapter. 
Among them may be mentioned the following:— 

(1) Agricultural Loans Act. 

(2) High* Court Regulation. 

(3) Penal Code. 

(4) Prisons Regulation. 

(5) Departmental Enquiries Regulation. 

(6) Towns Conservancy and Improvement Regulation. 

(7) Regulation regarding Wills. 

(8) Press Regulation 

(9) Hindu Religious Endowments Regulation. 

(10) Pievention of Cruelty to Animals Regulation. 

With an area of 7,091 square miles and a population of 29,52,157 
Travancore is an independent Native State in subsidiary alliance with the 
British Government. The annual subsidy is Rs. 8,00,000. Our relations 
with the British Government are controlled by a treaty. The Government of 
Madras is the direct referee in all political matters. 

His Highness the Maharajah is the recognised fountain of law. 
According to the late Viceroy, Lord Curzon, 

“TheRativo chief has become by our policy an integral factor in the Impe¬ 
rial organization of India. He is concerned not less than the Viceroy or the 
Lieutenant Governor, in the administration of the country. 1 claim him as my 
colleague and partner.” 

Lord Napier a former Governor of Madras, addressed the then 
Maharajah:— 

“ The Government of this Presidency do not only consider Your Highness 
as a political ally :—they recognize you as a friend in thought and in heart, as an 
auxiliary in promoting the civilization and welfare of a portion of the great 
nation which has been committed to Her Majesty’s general and superior charge.” 

The Maharajahs of Travancore have always maintained this high 
standard of duty. Lord Connemara in referring to His Highness the 
present Maharajah observed in 1887 :— 
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“ Travancore has been very happy in its rulers and for a very long time, I 
will not say how long, they have been distinguished by enlightenment and devo¬ 
tion to public duty.” 

In Travancore the Maharajah is to the people the embodiment of 
sympathetic interest, of personal authority and of active benevolence. He 
guides the machinery of the State and imparts tone to its administration. 
This fact has been testified to again and again. Dewan Sashiah Sastri 
writing in 1875 observed :— 

“ Coming as I did at the invitation of His Highness, a stranger to the 
country and its administration, 1 feel it but due to my Sovereign to acknowledge 
the utmost assistance 1 have ever received, the most valuable advice and inform¬ 
ation which 1 could not have got from other quarters so readily and correctly, 
and the support which was accorded to every measure of reform. Few have 
better means of judging of the actual share of the work of the administration which 
falls to the Sovereign, than I have, and it is nothing but the statement of a bare 
truth to say that that share has been greater and far more anxious and heavy than 
mine.” 

As regards the late Maharajah, the British Resident said that his entire 
abilities and energies were devoted with a single eye to the welfare of his 
country. His Highness the present Mahuraj.ih has closely followed in 
the footsteps of his illustrious ancestors. Dewan Kama Row iu acknowledg¬ 
ing his indebtedness to the Maharajah re!erred u to the constant and 
cheerful support extended to me by my Gracious Sovereign whose 
sympathy with and ready sanction to every niea.Mive calculated to 
advance the welfare of liis subjects bus enabled me to el feet whatever of 
improvement and progress is recorded in the preceding pages 

Lord Connemara the late Governor of Madras in his Banquet Speech 
said:— 

" I know very well that in the administration of affairs His Highness has 
been of late extremely successful.” 

The present Dewan, Mr. V* P. Madhava Rao, observed :— 

“ But with an enlightened cultured and patriotic Ruler like His Highness the 
Maha Rajah whom 1 have the privilege now to serve any defects have only to bo 
brought to his notice to have them removed promptly and a bettor system intro¬ 
duced. My work during the nearly nine months that ! have been hore has been 
considerably lightened by the wise guidance and hearty support T have at all 
times received from His Highness . 

The Dewan is the chief executive officer who conducts the administra¬ 
tion of the State on his own responsibility in all ordinary and under the 
written commands of His Highness the Maharajah in all important matters 
relating to expenditure, such as involving additional taxation, remis¬ 
sion or modification of existing taxation, changes of existing modes of 

* Administration Report for 1079 m. e. (1903-04). 
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management as well as all matters involving changes of easting law or 
usage relating to any branch of the administration. According Dowau 
Rama Row, 


“ One of the chief duties imposed on me by my Commission of appointment 
was to maintain and promote the good relations which have always existed 
between the Native State and the Paramount Power, upon which depends sb 
largely the prosperity and advancement of the State itself.” 

I give below the translation of the Commission given to Rama Hew 
on his appointment as Do wan:— 

“Whereas from this day, the 2nd of Makarom 1062, we have appointed you 
as Our Dewan to administer the affairs of Out* land, you shall from this day 
manage all matters concerning the revenue, expenditure and the general admi¬ 
nistration of this State having due regard to the laws now existing or may here¬ 
after be made by Us ; you shall expend the sums of money assigned for the usual 
and extra ordinary expenditures for the Devaswom, the Oottuperab, the Palace, 
the salaries to public servants and contingencies; shall pay to the English Go¬ 
vernment the usual amount of subsidy due from this State on the prescribed 
dates ; shall get the accounts for’ receipts and disbursements prepared; shall 
hold yourself responsible for the balance of money in the Treasury ; shall spend 
with Our sanction the amount of money requii ed for purposes other than the 
usual ones and for Public Works &c.; shall neither make, without Our sanction, 
any alterations in the existing Laws, relating to the general administration of the 
State, nor introduce any new law into the country, but whenever it may he found 
necessary to make any such alteration or introduce any new law, shall duly make 
known to Us the reasons for i lie same and introduce the alteration and make 
the new law as We arc pleased to sanction ; and shall keeping Us informed 
of all matters and receiving the salary assigned to your office, so administer 
the land that the long-standing relations of friendship and confidence mutually 
existing between Us and the Honourable English Government, may be fostered 
and cemented, and the general prosperity of the country and the welfare of 
the subjects may be increased and that charity and justice may thrive in the land. 


Issued to Saekarama Row Rama Row this 2nd day of Makarom 1062 under 

Our 


Sign Manual.” 


The Dewan is also the sole channel of official communication with all 
heads of departments connected with the State and with the British 
Resident, in the Huzur Cute Kerry which is the Dewan 1 ® office he has 
officers to help him m the work of administration Among them may be 
mentioned the following :— 

One Chief Secretary to Government; 

One Educational Secretary to Government; 

Two Under-Secretaries in the Huzur English Office; 

One Assistant Secretary to Dewan in the Huzur English Office; 
Three Assistants to the Chief Secretary in the Huzur English Office 
One Melezhuthu in the Land Revenue Department; 
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On© Sheristadar iu the Marahmut Department; 

One Sheristadar in the Peravagai Department; 

One Sheristadar in the Devaswam Department; 

One Superintendent for the English Records; 

One Superintendent for Stamps ana Stationery; 

The Hn&ur Treasury is under the charge of a Treasurer. 

Besides these there is a Law Officer to Government who is known as 
the Head Sirkar Vakil. He superintends and controls the proceedings of 
the several Sirkar Vakils who arc attached to the Zillali Courts and who 
conduct all Criminal prosecutions as well as all Civil Suits in which the 
Government is a party. He Iiiiusclt is chief public prosecutor in all Crimi¬ 
nal, and chief advocate on behalf of Government in all Civil, cases which 
come up in appeal or otherwise before the High Court. 

The Resident in Travaucore and Cochin is the political officer repre¬ 
senting the British Government. The following were some of the duties 
that were enjoined on the first Resident appointed at the Court of th© 
Travaucore Rajah:— 

1. “ Von are to stimulate the Maharajah and his minister, to the necessary 
exertions for placing without delay the whole of the military force of Travaucore 
in a forward state of preparation, for the purpose of effectual co-operation with 
the Company’s armies in the event of hostilities with Tippu Sultan. 

2. “You will urge the Rajah's immediate compliance with the requisitions 
contained in my letter to him. 

3. “ You will call upon him, in my name, to give every possible encourage¬ 
ment to the bringarries and bazaar dealers of his country to repair, with 
supplies to the army on the coast of Malabar, by such routes, and at such period 
as you shall recommend. 

4. “ As the army under General Stuart will eventually be in great want of 
ooolies for the purpose of assisting in the transport of provisions and stores up 
the ghauts, you will endeavour to prevail on the Rajah to send as many of this 
useful class of people to the army as you may judge requisite. 

5. “ You will correspond constantly with Lieutenant General Harris and 
with Lieutenant General Stuart, and you. will endeavour to comply with such 
requisitions as they shall severally make to you for supplies. 

0. “ In the eveut of hostilities with Tippu Sultan, yon will exert yourself 

to engage the Rajah to employ his military force in the manner, whioh shall 
appear to you best calculated to promote the common cause, or according to such 
directions as you shall receive either from Lieutenant General Harris or from 
Lieutenant Stuart. 

7. “ You will carefully endeavour to prevent the Rajah from committing 
any aggression against the State of Mysore until hostilities shall have actually 
commenced between the Company and Tippu Sultan. 
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8* “ 1 understand that the Rajah entertains in his service several French 

and other European natives or subjects of countries at war with Great Britain. 
You will therefore represent to the Rajah and his minister in the most forcible 
terms the great danger to his own Government from the mischievous principles 
of the French, and impropriety of his extending favor and protection to the 
inveterate enemies of the English nation. You will pursue this representation 
by an assurance, in my name, that the Rajah cannot better consult his true 
interests dr my satisfaction, than by immediately dismissing from his service, 
and sending out of his country all Europeans of the character described. Should 
he wish to replace the foreigners employed in his military service by British 
subjects I shall be prepared to receive an application from him to that effect. 

9. “ You will transmit to me as soon as possible, an account of the military 

forces and equipments of the Rajah, including a report of all Europeans in his 
service and you will regularly advise me of all material transactions in the 
Rajah’s dominions, and in the adjacent countries 


This letter dated the 16th January 1799 is signed ‘ Mornington*. 

For purposes of revenue and administration the country is divided into 
four Divisions. Each Division is under an officer called a Dewan Peishcar 
who combines in himself the duties of a District Collector and Magistrate 
in British India. He is charged with the collection of the revenue from 
land and other sources; he is also a revenue and criminal appellate autho¬ 
rity. Police, Jails, Marahmut buildings, Village roads, Irrigation, Devaswams, 
Oottupurahs, avenues, sanitation and taxation are all under him. What 
was said of a District Collector by Sir William Hunter applies as well to 
the Dewan Peishcar of Travancore. “ He should be a lawyer, an account¬ 
ant, a financier and a ready writer of State papers. He ought also to possess 
no mean knowledge of agriculture, political economy and engineering, ” 
to which may be added in Travancore he should be one well posted in all 
questions of Temple management, of the feeding of Hindu travellers, of an 
accurate knowledge of Hindu ceremonies and customs, and of commissariat 
arrangements for distinguished European visitors. The enquiries and 
opinions of these officers form the ground-work for the decisions of the 
executive government in all matters connected with the administration. 
Each Division is subdivided into a number of Taluqs presided over by 
Tahsildars. These also exercise revenue and magisterial functions. The 
village officers subordinate to the Tahsildar are known by different 
names in different parts jot the country, such as Proverticar , Adhikari 
or Monigaren . He is the utiit of administration in the country. In my 
Report in the Cefisus of Travancore for 1891, I wrote:— 

“ They arc expected to be ubiquitous. Whether it is a royal procession or 
the lighting of a village temple, or the decoration of a pandal for the reception of 
a British Command^r-in-Chief, or the supplying of provisions to a ifamburi 
dignitary, or the selling of a broken over-hanging branch of an avenue tree, the 
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Proverticar is the one official that is in constant requisition. All this is in 
addition to the never-ceasing pressure for collection of taxes, current and pend¬ 
ing, and for replying to endle ss references from the Tahsildar and Peishcar. ” 

The Judicial administration of the country has been all along on a 
high level of efficiency. So also have been the various departments of the 
State. Hence as observed by the present Dewan, Mr. V. P. Madhava 
Bow, 

u The distinctive glory of Travancore lies in the fact that, while tradition and 
loyalty tended towards rigid conformity to a well-defined type, the Sovereigns 
especially those who have reigned since the dawn of the 19tli century and come 
under the influence of wesJei n ideas have given the country laws and adopted 
administrative measures which, while allowing the original character to he re¬ 
tained, have made Travancor^ one of Ihe most progressive Native States in India, 
whether considered from the stand-point of the spread of education, the wise and 
enlightened arrangements made for the administration of justice, the protection 
of life and property and above all equality of treatment to all religions. Tra- 
vaucore is thus t n object lesson of what a Hindu State, when brought under the 
influence of enlightened and progressive ideas from the west, can achieve without 
losing the distil dive character imprinted upon it.” # 

European engineering has given to the people of this country fine 
metalled roads of easy gradients across mountainous and hilly tracts. Free 
canal communication throughout its length has been secured from Trivan¬ 
drum to Cochin, by the boring of tunnels through the Varkala Barrier. 
The ghauts too have been bored for the “ Iron horse” to pass through. 
The most inaccessible parts of the country have been laid open for 
purposes of cultivation. European science has done much for the allevia¬ 
tion of human misery and prevention of disease. The establishment 
of English Schools and Colleges has euabled the youths of the country 
to benefit by the knowledge of the Westerners whether in art, science, 
literature or history. It is not necessary to adduce evidences in 
support of this statement except to call attention to such patent facts 
as the lighting of the Capital with gas, or the progress made in 
archaeology or the improvement in agriculture or the impetus given to 
the study of forestry and science by sending stipendiary students 
to the School at JOehra Dun and the Universities of Great Britain and 
America and establishing prizes for original research in the Madras Uni¬ 
versity. Those improvements have attracted attention far and wide and have 
been duly given credit for by authorities like the Viceroy and Governors 
and distinguished visitors like the late Duke of Clarence and Avondale 
and Lord Roberts. The Maharajahs of Travaneore have also for about 
50 years past received considerable benefit by travelling outside their 


♦The Dewan's Address to the Sri Moolam Popular Assembly, 1904. 
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, doitfsMoiKj the advantages of which they have faithfully reflected is the 
administration of their peoples. 

The constant aim and endeavour of the Travancore Maharajahs have 
been to secure the friendship and support of the British Government since 
1757 a. d. the year of Plassey when Clive laid the foundation of the British 
Umpire in the East. In this endeavour of unswerving loyalty to the para¬ 
mount power and a course of beneficence to their own subjects, they have 
been uniformly successful. More than a century later, Lord Kapier 
the Governor of Madras bore testimony to this fact when he addressed the 
penultimate Maharajah in these eloquent terms :— 

“ In this state of prosperity, in this career of usefulness, you ore overshadow¬ 
ed and defended by the friendship, the prelection and counsels of our August 
and Gracious Queen, who has this day sent you by my hands the highest token 
of her approval and regard.” 

The record of administration during these many centuries, the last one 
hundred years of which have been characterised by great and solid improve¬ 
ments to the State as summarised above, will con vince any unprejudiced reader 
that side by side with tbe institutions and ceremonials of a bygone archaic 
age, to which the sc vereigns and peoples are alike so committed and which 
no native Ruler may discard without forfeiting the affections and regard of 
his subjects, have been introduced and fostered in Travancore systems of 
administration and procedure alien in origin and character but so necessary 
for the amelioration of their subjects and bringing themselves into line 
with the requirements of modern civilisation. Such are the institutions 
of Courts of Justice, of hospitals, schools and colleges, public roads and 
public works, agricultural exhibitions and irrigation schemes, the celebra¬ 
tion of the Queen's Jubilee, of the Coronation Durbar of the King-Einperor, 
all on the most approved and modern patterns, along with and by the side 
of the management of the Temples and Oottupurahs, the celebrations of 
the Murajapam, the Bhadradipum, the Tulapurushadanam, the Hiranya- 
gsrbham, the temple Ootsavams, the Dhwa ja Pratisthas et hoc genus omne 
whose origin is lost in remote antiquity but whose perpetuity is bound up 

in the people's memories ^vith religion and state. 

IP 

In the following pages of this chapter a history of all the principal 
{departments of S^ate is givr-u. Though the narrative is perhaps 
capable of amplification it will be apparent that what is given here in as 
complete and succinct a history as possible from the materials to baud. 
In a future edition of the book it may be possible to achieve more com¬ 
pleteness of detail. 
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toad ReteauA. A detailed 1 ' dd^criptiort of the various’ tenures 
um&rwhich lan4 is held and the various taxes connected with them hus 
beebgivto in tt forniOr chapter. 

. $0** purposes ©I revenue administration the State is divided into 4 Bivi* 
stefis* Hi and 346 Provetties; fiadh Prbvorty has a responsible officer 

called Froverticar whose salary ranges from Rs. 14 to 20; Under him 
aiW 8 to 5 village UOOOuntants With a salary of Rs. 7 or 8 per mensem and 
2 t6 4 Vtlf&ge peons with a salary of Rs. 4 per mensem. The village 
e&Mbhefti&etlts* humble und low-paid as they are, do a vast amount 
&ttd ifkriefcy df Work, both important and unimportant. They have to 
Collect the slrkar land revenues hnd keep and render accounts connected 
with them. They have sole charge of: Sirkar granaries and have to 
akiednnt for receipt and expenditure of grain. Whenever members of 
thd Roydl Fntnily or high dignitaries go on tours, they have to get 
up all the necessary sheds, provisions, coolies and other supplies. 
They are lequired to report all heinous offences and to assist the Police 
d!« the Magistrate when required, to hold inquests. They are also the 
dffleeru of first instance for reporting and taking charge of escheated 
lands* They are also called upon to assist the Taluq Sampratis or 
dthdf officers who go out for examining and bringing to bcok all 
Putuval or newly taken up lands or hill cultivation (Kumari). They 
alsd, ill connection with their Revenue duties, examine and report 
all cases of failure of crops or lands left waste or flooded, &c. In connec¬ 
tion with the custody and expenditure of public money and grain, they 
have a heavy responsibility and sometimes incur heavy losses, which ruin 
them and their families for ever. All of them have to find good security 
of Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 500 in cash for their offices and so have their subordi¬ 
nate clerks for the sum of Rs. 400 or Rs. 200 in cash. Dewan Sashiah 
Sastri writes:— 

, ‘‘The above enumeration of duties shows also the many opportunities which 
are thrown in their way and which few scruple to take advantage of, their 
d&tlttf&i bfeitfg Obviously utterly disproportionate td their constant duties and 
nttoivending responsibilh ies. Formerly these officers who after all constitute 
the ground-work of the Administrative Agency under all changes were held in 
great respect, ana the position Wks reccgttiised, not unwisely as one of honour.” 

In my Report on the Census of 1891 I wrote:— 

. , * The Proverticaran used to be. looked upon with great respect by the 

ryots in former times, as the embodiment of Government authority in their 
Village Hb tttotefd ttbottt in gtttat state through his jurisdiction, carrying a 
bgfle o adia a umbrellat a ‘ ohangalavatta ’ lamp, a betel box called ‘ chellom’, and 
» pewter vessel, with water in it, frnoWtt ah the ‘ pidimonthai ’ to gargle and 
WmIi Wt riibtttH, Which is UOw and again required on aoeonnt of the chewing 
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of ; ]b^e], nut and tobacco, perpetually going on during all t^e 2 fyojgtp 
These and a particular suit of clothes worn were the privilege^ oi ms high 
Office and emblems of authority, still extant in the remote rural pai^s Wfidstifi 
coveted . by the bulk of our Nair population. Some are ‘Maura Parvathyom? on 
Proyerticarships permanently held by certain well-to-do families of Sudyas in 
the country, more on account of the dignity which they conferred thah’their 
gain*—a fine institution in my opinion, though latterly this hereditary privilege 
ftoes not appear to he respected by the authorities. ” ,, v , 

Of the work of theTaluq establishments it is needless to say much. 
They have to work the village agencies to the utmost and themselves to 
work in respect of all revenue matters in addition to Magisterial duties, 
and the charge of treasuries and cash accounts, matters of supplies for 
Government service as well as for travellers, and affairs of Devaswams 
.and Oottupurahs besides extraordinary duties. 

The Division officers form a superintending agency over the Tahsil- 
dars, and direct, control and check their work in every branch • of the 
service. Though free from cash responsibilities or direct responsibility 
with the accounts of revenue and collections, it is their duty in connection 
with them to visit and examine the treasuries and also to inspect and 
see that the accounts in the Proverties and Taluqs are correctly kept and 
rendered; all correspondence passes through them and their enquiries 
and opinions furnish the ground-work for the decisions of the executive 
Government in all matters connected with the administration. 


The powers of the Peishcars and Tahsildars are mainly the fol* 
lowing:— 

Powers of Peishcars. Appointments and dismissals .—The Peishcars 
shall be at liberty to appoint and dismiss, without reference to the Huzur, 
all public servants in their respective Divisions whose monthly salary 
does not exceed Rs. 20 provided that it shall be competent to the 
Dewan to appoint or dismiss any such public servant, recording his 
reasons for doing so. 

Smpension and fine .—The Peishcars shall be at liberty to suspend 
any public servant in their respective Divisions, other than a Tahsildar 
or Police Amin (Sub-Magistrate), for a period not exceeding one month, 
making temporary prj^yision for the conduct of the duties of thte public 
servant suspended, or tfiey may fine him a sum not exceeding a month's 
salary as an alternative punishment. 

It shall be competent, to the Peishcars to fine a Tahsildar ot Police 
Amin to the extent of Rs. 5 at a time without reference to th,e Huzuy, 1S , t 
V.. Original Prosecution .—The Peishcars shall have the pow et of sanction¬ 
ing the criminal prosecution of any of the public servants! refereed 
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taJqryootioill j that, is, all those whom*they are empowered to appoint or 
d&taisst' 

v 2V&na/6?\—The Peishcars shall have the power of transferring, from one 
ptttee i# ahother within their respective Divisions, all public servants whose 
hWMthly salaries do not exceed Us. 20 provided that servants who 
ha^e any btitstandings against them in the public accounts shall not bo 
so transferred until such liabilities have been cleared off. 

f Leave. —Casual leave not exceeding in the aggregate for 15 days in the 
year, may from time to time be granted by the Peishcars to any subordi¬ 
nate in their respective Divisions. 

The Peishcars shall be at liberty to grant privilege leave not exceed¬ 
ing one month in the year to all officials in their respective Divisions 
except Talisildars, provided the applicant has had no such leave for eleven 
months preceding the application. They may likewise grant accumulated 
privilege leave to the extent oi three months to all except Talisildars 
after a continuous service of S3 months, provided the acting arrangements 
made do not entail any extra expense on the State. 

It shall be competent to the Peishcars to grant sick leave on medical 
certificate to public servants referred to in section 1, to the extent of six 
months. Leave so taken entails forfeiture of half pay. 

The Peishcar is . at liberty to make such acting arrangements as may 
be necessary, provided that no additional expenditure is entailed. 

Appeals. —Any public servant, aggrieved by any act of the Peishcar 
in the exercise of the powers vested in him by the above sections, shall be 
at liberty to appeal to the Dewan. 

Sale of unclaimed property . —The Peishcars shall be at liberty to order 
the sale, by public auction, of all unclaimed property within their Divisions, 
and credit the proceeds thereof in Government account, except where the 
property belongs to a foreigner or to a Brahmin, in which case the matter 
shall be referred for the orders of Government. Provided that if any portion 
of such property of ouch foreigner or Brahmin be of a perishable character 
or consist of live stock, such property or such portion may be sold and 
the proceeds placed under Anamuth , pending the orders of Government. 

Sale of unserviceable property .—The Peishcars shall be at liberty to 
order, the sale of. all unserviceable articles belonging to the Sirkar, and 
credit the proceeds in, Government account. 

'**. fifawJw.^Subject to established procedure, the Peishcars shall bo 
atdiberty to appoint in all pagodas the Santis and Kazhakakars who are 
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OP the Stew*#’* om w#(&o?iSy« b»fc s^actimi 4»lt bn applied 
for in all oases in which the appointmonts are made by a Tiruvmkuthli 
Provided that where the of tim 8aj$ 9V Ks#hakaJs«Jr enpeeds 

Es. 100 application shall be »m4fi to the. Hwtr fa* j?W*< ««4 
provided further that reference shall be made to' th e fJu^ur for WBfliWin 
from the, Palace where it is desired to continue ip office % tiffl^-expir^d 
Santi or Kazhakakar. 

Jt shall be competent to the Peishcar, subject to the established 
usage, to order payment of Tirukkivalukknm and Tirukichprappu tQ 
dancing girls at Shencottah and iu the Southern Division without fifty 
reference to the Huzur. 

Marahmut Works, —All Mprahmut works which may be necessary 
to execute during any year should be included in the Budget submit,ted 
to the Huzur for the year. In sanctioning the Budget, U margin of 
Es. 500 will be added to provide for unforeseen contingencies, ^he 
Budget grants shall not in any case be exceeded without express sanction 
from the Huzur, and it is to be understood that in all cases prompt end 
correct accounts of expenditure shall be submitted to the Huzur. 

Renewal of leases of Kuttakapattom gardens—fit shall be compe¬ 
tent to the Peishcar to renew leases of minor Kuttakapattom gardens 
where the rental does not oxceod Es. 100 and for periods net exceed¬ 
ing those of the expiring leases. All such renewals with particular# of 
auction shall bo promptly reported to the Dewan, who shall have the 
power of cancelling any lease within a month from date of receipt of the 
report. 

Grant oj Nirthal lands Ac. —Division Peishcar# are empowered to 
dispose of applications for Nirthal or abandoned laud#, PlttuvflJ QV 
unassessed waste lands, and lands escheated to (jjoverninmrt, Appeal# 
« against their decisions or orders lie to the Dewan. 

Remission of toz.-r-Division Peishcar are authorised to remit the assess¬ 
ment on lands assumed for public purposes and on lands washed away by 
sea, river, or backwater whenever such cases are brought to their notice 
by the ryots, concerned, reporting the circumstances to the Huzur. 

The Division Peishoar should be on clrouit for at least 4 months in 
the year to inspect public institutions in his Division, redress grievances, 
meet and confer with the leading ryots and ascertain from them their'wants 
and wishes. He should visit every Proverty in his : Division at least 
once a year and must stay at least seven days in each Tahsi)d*r’s Offioe ( to 
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qxm aba the office records, fie * 6l*eh)d also examine Taluq Treasuries. 
Peiskear* are entitled to batta at the rate of Rs. 3 per day and mileage 
at A as. % mile. 

Tahsildars.-— These are the responsible heads of Talaq& They 
combine magisterial and revenue authority ; formerly they were superior 
P#1 im (Mftoera toe, They are empowered to fine their subordinates within 
% Jipfdt of two rupees and nmy suspend their Proverty accountants £pr a 
period of ohree months. The nomination and the dismissal of the Pioverty 
peons on a salary of Rs. 4 per mensem rest with them. The Tahsiidars 
must visit every Proverty in their Taluqs at least once every quarter. 
Besides inspecting the records and accounts of the Proverty, and exami¬ 
ning the cash chest and granary, the Tahsiidars should while on circuit 
inspect the village roads and canals in their charge, as also the public 
tanks and wells, and generally take note of the condition of the Proverty 
in regard to sanitation, education, means of communication, &c. Tahsiidars 
are not entitled to any travelling allowance. 

It has already been stated that the tax on paddy lands is collected 
partly in grain and partly in money, the money tax being fixed at the 
commutation rate of 6 chs. (8§ as.) per parah. The proportion in which 
the grain is collected varies in different Taluqs and depends on the needs 
of the neighbouring temples and feeding houses. In the olden days 
this rate varied from 3 to 4£ chs. The average market price of one parah 
of paddy is 14 chs. The taxes on gardens are collected in money in settled 
TaJuqs and in most of the unsettled Taluqs. The collection of cocoanuts 
as tax is followed in a few localities. Tax on gardens is payable in 10 
equal instalments beginning from Chingam (August-September) and 
ending with Edavam (May-June). For paddy four kisfcs are allowed for 
each crop (Poo) for the grain portions of the tax. 

Kcmnipoo. —Chingam, Kanni, Tulam and Vrischigam; Kumbhapoo, 
M&k&ram, Kumbham, Minam and Medam. 

The money portion is accepted only in two instalments. Kannipoo — 
Tulam and Vrisohigam. Kumbhapoo Minam and Medam. 

For the summer crop which is called Medapoo or Punjakrishi three 
instalments are allowed, Medam, Edavam and Mithunam for the paddy 
and two, Edavam and Mithunam for money. 

The taxes are paid to the Proverticars who grant receipts. The 
grain is stored in Sirkar granaries while the monoy is sent to the Taluq 
Treasury once a month. 
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; ^Regulation I of 1068 m. e.(18#2-93), provides for the^%©eovery 
©^revenue from ryots. The procedure is the same as that adopted 
British India. Regulation IV of 1068 m. e. (1892-93 ) gives the. betefit 
of that Regulation to the estates of JEdapalli and KiHmajuujv , 

* For Revenue administration there are at present, 

(1) Four Divisions, namely, Kottayam, Quilon, Trivandrum and Padtna- 
nabhapurata each under a Dewan Peishcar whose salaries range from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 700 per mensem ; 

(2) 31 Taluqs each under a Tahsildar whose salaries range from 
Rs. 125 to Rs. 200; and 

(8), Village establishments in Proverties which are the following :— 

(a) A Proverticar called also an Adhikari or Monigar on a salary 
ranging from fs. 100 (about Rs. 14) to fs. 140 (about Rs. 20) ; 

(b ) 3 to 5 village accountants on British Rs. 8 each ; 

(o) 2 to 5 Thandakkars on fs. 28 (about Rs. 4) each; 

(d) 1 sweeping woman on fs. 2 to 7 (4 as. to Re. 1) 

(e) 8 to 12 Mullakkars who are given lands free of tax subject only 
to Rajabhogam. 

Revenue Survey. A regular Department consisting of a Surveyor 
with an establishment was organised in January 1865 for the Survey 
of coffee estates. 

In 1058 M. e. (1882-83) the constitution and personnel of the 
Department underwent a reform. His Highness* Government had long 
entertained an intention to carry out a complete and systematic survey 
of all the lands in the State as the basis of a Revenue Settlement. 
So far back as 1864 Dewan T. M&dava Row wrote in his Administration 
Report for 1038 m. e. (1862-63) :-± 

“Before leaving the subject of land Revenue, it is desirable to repeat that a 
Burvey and reassessment of paddy and garden lands will be highly beneficial. 
The operation need not aim at high scientific accuracy unattainable in practice 
except at a great expenditure of time and money incommensurate with its object/’ 

This prophecy has been fulfilled, for a scientific and accurate survey 
it was that was finally resolved upon and started in 1882. A great expendi¬ 
ture of time and money incommensurate with the object has been the 
result. The survey is still not completed though it was started twenty-three 
jUprs ago. For this purpose the services of a professional officer were 
seedred in Mr. J. T. Tomlinson, an Assistant Superintendent in the 
Madras Presidency. Before th6 close of the year an establishment was 
organised to take the field, ». 
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• When the Survey and Settlement establishments were organised the 
first question that presented itself was whether the work of demarcation 
should be entrusted, to the Settlement or the Survey Department, At first 
it wasientrusted to the Settlement Department and afterwards made over to 
the Survey. The minor triangulation of Travancore which is the 
basis of the Revenue Survey operations was commenced in October 
1883. .The cost of the Department including the expenditure on 
demarcation since its transfer to the Survey Superintendent amounted in 
1059 M. e. to Rs. 83,131. Theiv were groat difficulties experienced in 
the speedy working of the Department. Dewan Ramiengar in his Report 
for 1060 m. e. (1884-85) observes:— 

“ Writing on the 1st of October 1884, the Superintendent of Survey stated 
that owing to the exceptionally small area of holdings in Travancore and the 
irregularity of field-boundaries, not rn r re than 1/0 of a square mile per man per 
mensem could lv turned out and that, from various causes, even this out-turn 
was practically unattainable.” 

[n the Administration Report for 1062 m. e. (1886-87) it was 
stated :— 

4 Points of triangles were selected and observations taken over an area of 
381 ^nd 485 squire miles respectively when the work had to ho stopped owing 
to.the British Government having entered into correspondence with this State 
with a view to undertaking a topographical survey of Travancore at their 
expense.” 

During the year 1063 m. k. (1887-88) His Highness' (Govern¬ 
ment introduced the new method of “Plane Table” survey adopted in 
British India. Mr. Tomlinson the Superintendent observed :— 

“The introduction of the new system of survey, which has proved so decided 
a success as regards celerity of working and economy in expenditure in the dis¬ 
tricts where it lias been tried by the Madras Survey, will, I have no doubt, prove 
equally successful hero/’ 

Requistions made by the Settlement Department for aid of the Survey 
party in certain miscellaneous items gave rise to correspondence between 
the two departments, and rulings were passed by Government in 1072 m. e. 
(V896-97) defining the procedure to be followed. In the following 
year the Miscellaneous Survey Department which had been specially 
charged with the survey of coffee and tea estates was amalgamated with the 
general Survey Department. 

‘ A ‘Survey school for the training of the revenue subordinates w^s 
opened at the Capital during the year 1074 m. k. (1898-99). The 
Assistant' Superintendent at headquarters was put in charge of the 
school without prejudice to his own duties, under the general supervision 
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made for the admission of private candidates also. . • ... **-.#.|* 

The Superintendent Mi*. Tomlinson retired on 17th Vaikfrti 107&*t4fe 
(June 1903) add wad succeeded by Mr. Gv N. ttrishnft Re*, the promt 
Superintendent. 

By the end of 1079 m. e. (1903-04) the held survey of 3$ 
taluqa excep ting 3 villages and the boundary survey of all the 81 taluqs 
excepting one proverty have been completed. There remain to be done 
only, .the boundary survey of Kondur proverty in Minachil Taluq and the 
field survey of Minachil Taluq and two villages of Todupuzha Taluq 

A scheme for the maintenance of survey records was under consi¬ 
deration when the year closed. 

The cost of the Department during 1079 m. e. (1903-04) was 
Rs. 87,602 against Rs. 91,354 in the previous year. 

The Department now consists of a Superintendent on Rs. 500 with 
an Assistant and a field establishment. 

Revenue Settlement Dewan Sashiah Sastri writes thus in his 

Administration Report for 1048 m. e. (1872-73) and 1049 m. e. (1873-74) 

• 

“ The earliest Survey* (or Ayacut) remembered by the oldest living Aecbunfe- 
ani is that of the year 914 m. e. (1738) when Travancore was within its 
own ancient limits. There were, of course, several surveys both anterior tod 
subsequent. But the surveys now extant on which the present Revenue arrange¬ 
ments are based are those of the year 948 m. e. (1772) which was a very 
comprehensive one and embraced nearly the whole of the lands, gardens and 
paddy fields, now belonging to the State, and the later one, of the year 979 M. e. 
(1802) superseded it except in a very few instances. The gardens, however, 
Wete re-surveyed in the years 993 m. e. (1817) and again 1012 m. k. (1896), The 
paddy fields were left as in 978 m. e. (1802) without re-survey or measurement of 
areas. 1 >. 

“ In the case of new paddy lands brought to book subsequent to 1012 K. is. 
(1836) regular measurements were taken from year to year as they were 
assessed. 

“The measuring rod used was a pole 10 English feet long and equal, to 4 
loqal coles of 2| feet each. A square of 8 X 5 poles or 40 squares was taken as 
bne perah of Paddy land. A square of 8 X 8 poles or 64 squares Was i&kdxl 
fm* Bdangali of Pmjatioo pattorn land or 640 squares to the parah of drjr land.” 

Again:— 

«it is impossible to say that the Ayacut rated of assessment 6f paddy l&fidA 
Imre been fixed on a uniform plan or principle, but a very minute local appraise¬ 
ment by arbiters and Sircar Officers seeiris to have preceded the operation of de- 
4eifmis»ng how the land Shall be dds«ed with reference to its productive powers, 
tfftcft field expressed by the quantity of seed it took to sow was rated at sq many 

"'"•1^4 The term is used in its broad Sente as 4 Revenue Settlement Wljteh 4MW Mjft 
necessarily imply a measurement of land. 
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parabs of produce and commonly expressed as double, treble, quadruple, &c. 
North of Trivandrum, the average rate of rent was about double the seed. In 
the South, Nanjanaud, it went up to bey on cl 10, but the average was probably 5 
times and in recent years all excessive rates above 10 were reduced to that level. 
The average gross produce north, might be stated at between 7 and 8 and that 
south, between 12 to 15 fold. Sircar share is thus about a fourth in the one 
case and a third in the other. In Shencottah a sarasari or average rates deduced 
from 10 years* grain-rent were determined in 998 m. e. (1822).” 

Since then nothing had been done with regard to the measurement or 
assessment of lands until 1876 when a temporary “ Agency was orga¬ 
nised to arrange the preliminaries in connection with a scheme of survey 
and settlement of gardens to be undertaken ere long. The work done by 
this Agency consisted in sorting and arranging the records connected with 
the last assessment. It also made experimental surveys in some parts of the 
Trivandrum Taluq adjoining the Capital with the view to see how the 
results compare with those of the last Settlement. ” After a little time 
the Agency was recast on a more efficient basis into a Central Office con¬ 
nected with the Huzur Cutclierry and under the orders of the Dewan. 
Three officers of considerable revenue experience were selected to preside 
over the Department. They submitted proposals on which no action was 
eventually taken. Rut when Dewan Ramiengar assumed charge of the 
administration, the subject engaged his special attention. In his address 
to the leading land-holders dated 24th March 1883 be observed:— 

“I have had the advantage of discussing it not only with my colleagues but 
also with an experienced officer of the Madras Settlement Department. More 
than all this, I have had the benefit of His Highness the Malia Rajah’s own 
opinion and advice in the matter. During the long period he was First Prince, 
though in no way connected with the administration, yet with an inquiring and 
thoughtful mind, with strong sympathies with the country and its people, and 
with great powers of observation, he turned his opportunities to the best account 
and acquired a degree of familiarity with the condition and wants of the State of 
which few can boast, and which has enabled him to form definite and sound 
opinions on most important public questions. Ou this question of a Revenue 
Survey and Settlement His Highness is so impressed with the importance of the 
work that he is opposed to any half measures, and is of opinion that to be effective, 
it should be comprehensive and complete and embrace all lands.” 

Entertaining these views Government resolved upon a Survey and 
Settlement. 

The Revenue Settlement Department came into existence in the 
middle of 1883 and Mr. Shungrasoob) er, an experienced revenue officer, 
was put in charge of it as Settlement Dewan Peishcar. Ono of the first 
steps taken was to form a class for training hands for employment as 
demarcators, field surveyors and classifiers. Tho operations were com¬ 
menced in the Trivandrum Taluq with a staff consisting of 1 Supervisor, 
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4 Deputy Supervisors, 9 Classifiers and 20 Demarcators. Detailed rales 
for the guidance of classifiers and for registration of titles were laid dcfiVft 
and widely published. In his Administration Report for 1059 n« s. 
(1883*84) the Dewan observes * 


14 Demarcating properties by means of stones was a novelty to the people. 
They did not like it also on account of the expense it entailed upon them and. 

showed great lukewarmness in doing their part of the work . 

gradually, however, this State of things had given way.” 

The modus operandi was changed by transferring the work of demar¬ 
cation from the Settlement to the Survey Department. Then the work of 
the Department consisted of the following:— 

(1) The forming of survey fields for preparation of eye-sketches and 
land registers, the erection of boundary stones alone being left to the pro¬ 
fessional department; 

(2) Registration of titles; and 

(3) Counting of trees. 

“ These important operations being completed beforehand in each 
taluq, the demarcation of boundaries and fields by the Survey Department 
will follow and the taluq is then ready for settlement. ” At the close of 
the year 1060 M. e. (1884-85) the Settlement Department had in hand 
13 taluqs. 

Dewan V. Ratniengar wrote :— 


Registration of titles, as it is the most important, so it is the most difficult of 
the duties of the officers of the department. Transfers of land have not, as a rule, 
been registered for half a century. This circumstance adds very considerably to 
the difficulties and delay arising from the peculiar laws and usages governing 
rights of succession in this country, from the multiplicity of land tenures and 
from the adjustments of Government claims involved in the transfer of registry 
in the case of particular tenures.” 

During the year 1061 M. e. (1885-86) the principles and pro¬ 
cedure to be observed for carrying out the assessment and in treating attd 
settling the various tenures were determined and laid down. By this the 
rates of assessment in the case of rice lands in Trivandrum Taluq have 
been reduced from Rs. 16 an acre to Rs. 9. The proportion of tax 
payable in grain was reduced to one-half from three-fourths. Under the 
system of assessment by blocks a uniform rate of tax for the cocoanut 
tree was applied to tracts of similar soil and productive conditions. This 
has resulted in the average rate of assessment being reduced from 2 chs. 
9cashto2ohs. The varying rates on the jack and areca were altered 
to a uniform rate of 4 chs. and $ ch. respectively. 
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Report on the Administration of Trnvancore for J062 M. 8. 
{|i886«^7) Dewan Rama Row wrote:— 

■V Afi observed in the previous year’s report, by far the largest and most 
trying item of work previous to settlement is the registration of titles and the 
disposal of various revenue cases, the investigation of which involves much time and 
labour. This is properly speaking a work which should have been done by the 
local revenue authorities. But as there was a very large accumulation of arrears 
and as the settlement conld not progress till they were disposed of, the duty was 
devolved on the Dewan Peishcar of the Settlement Department. ” 

In tho following year an arrangement was made by which the Settle¬ 
ment Department was required to devote itself exclusively to the disposal 
of revenue cases in the unsurveyed taluqs which were in its charge at no 
great distance from the central office, a special agency being appointed for 
the disposal of such cases in the Kottayam Division which was far away 
from the headquarters of the Settlement Department. 

In the beginning of the year 1068 m. e. (1892-93) Dewan Peishcar 
Mr. Y. Nagam Aiya, b. a., was put in charge of tlie Settlement Department. 
An additional Assistant was also appointed. In the non-surveyed taluqs 
the field operatives were exclusively occupied with the arrears of Putuval 
and other revenue cases outside their proper sphere. As the process they 
followed was not conducive to the interests of the Settlement scheme the 
arrangement was discontinued in 1068 m. e. (1892-93). During the year 
(xovernrnent passed special orders with regard to the settlement of Tovala 
and Agastisvaram Taluqs, which present a striking contrast to the rest of 
Travancore in point of physical features and agricultural conditions. 
These were the following :— 

The maximum rate of 10 Kottahs per Kottali of land was lowered to 
94 Kottahs with regard to lands under Pattqpi tenure. A uniform stan¬ 
dard Kottah measure was adopted with reference to tho acre. In Nanja- 
nad no Rajabhogam is levied on Jenmarn tenures. This existing usage 
was ordered to be followed. The Ooranma tenures also were ordered to 
be settled according to existing usage. Out of the tax levied in Sri 
Pandaravaga lands one-fourth was ordered to be levied in money at the 
commutation rate and three-fourths in grain. In the place of many extra 
cesses on wet land a single cess in the shape of a water rate at two-and- 
a-half fanams (5 as. 7 p.) per acre on all river-irrigated areas and one fanam 
(2 as. 3 p.) per acre on those under rain-fed tanks was levied. There is 
a tract of dry area on the Tovala frontier known as Ohathurbhagom 
Pnnja measuring upwards of 3000 acres and " comprising numerous 
holdings in the possession of different ryots, though in the Government 
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account the whole extent is entered in the name of a single individual who 
has the right as an assignee to a certain proportion, 22§ per cent, of the 
revenue collected. ” Besides, the demand depended on the crops raised at 
each time. Government ordered to bring this tract under permanent as¬ 
sessment and also to effect a severance of the assignee’s interest on the 
land by determing a fixed annual grant to him. 

In 1068 m. e. (1892-93) a special agency called the Olugu Form 
Agency was appointed for sifting the old accounts and checking the entries 
made from them. Hie preparation of the Olugu forms which are of 
material help to the process of registration was arranged for through the 
local revenue officials even in taluqs not brought under settlement opera¬ 
tions. During this year provision was made in the pension rules for the 
benefit of the Smvey and Settlement employees of a certain grade. 


In the following year an additional assistant was appointed and de¬ 
tailed for settlement of Viruthi lands. 

in 1070 m. e. (1894-95) the Settlement Deputy Peishcar was 
placed on special duty in connection with the settlement of Yirutlii lands # 
The ryots were allowed the option of severance from the obligations of the 
Viruthi service wholly or partly and of relinquishing the grants in that 
connection to a corresponding extent. The relinquished lands were to be 
settled in favour of the holders if they were of the families of the original 
grantees or if they had undisturbed possession for 50 years or more, sub¬ 
ject to the payment of a valuation determinable according to a fixed 
standard and of the annual assessment according to the revision made at 
the Settlement. In other cases the lands were to bo sold by public auc¬ 
tion. One Assistant was placed in charge of the northern taluqs and the 
other in charge of the southern taluqs. A uniform method of treatment 
in the revision of the system of fallow remissions in Tovala and 
Agastisvaram was sanctioned in the year, as also a permanent assess¬ 
ment with regard to certain areas of backwater cultivation in the north¬ 
ern taluqs of Travancore known as Pazhanilam. 

In 1071 m. e. (1895-96) the field establishment was strengthened 
by the appointment of additional hands and an Assistant was also added. 

In para 97 of his Report on the administration of Travancore for 
1071 M. e. Dewan Shungrasoobyer observes:— 

“ The Settlement operations have been pushed on to the utmost degree of 
expeditiousness which experience could suggest and the local conditions could 
permit. There is not a single talnq completely surveyed, which has not been 
entered upon by the Settlement Department. As regards concurrency of 
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operations in one and the same village, the scheme laid down does admit of the ut¬ 
most possible combination. As field-to-field inspection is proceeded with, a rongh 
chittan is prepared to form the ground-work for registration. The registration 
enquiry itself is expected to be attended to along with field work as far as 
facilities exist for the purpose. The filling in of the Olugu form involving the 
collection and collation of d&ta from the old accounts proceeds apace. The 
counting of trees, another item of field-work, and the cividing process, so far as 
this bears on the demarcation register, which are sometimes put off to a later 
stage, may well be undertaken on tho combined system. After the field-work 
is finished in all its details, the classifiers are brought together to a central 
station in the taluq and put on registration duty under the immediate eye of 
the supervising staff. Building accommodation is provided tor the whole party 
and for the convenient attendance of the ryots and for safe custody of the 
records. To keep the classifiers dispersed in the villages would be to leave them 
to themselves, with little effective chock against their scamping or fudging 
work, with free scope tor irregularity and with almost insuperable difficulties in 
the way of proper inspection and control. In dealing with registration cases 
the classifiers have nothing more than a mechanical process to follow. They 
merely record the facts and evidence in regard to each application for transfer 
or grant of Puttahs, noting and verifying the field numbers covered by it. 
The records are then made over to the supervising staff who pass their decisions. 
Clear departmental rules exist simplifying the whole procedure. The cases 
that go up for appeal to the head of the Department are hardly more than 
2 per cent.— a feature which warrants no misgivings on the score of the 
classifier’s part of the work. However simple the procedure, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that registration is a tardy process, relating as it does to every Puttali 
land. It forms the foundation for the building up of the A\acut, and it cannoi 
bear being treated on the rule-of-three principle. The work depends not on 
the mere strength of the field party or on the energy anil vigor of control, but 
also on other and altogether foreign conditions. The ryots must attend, but 
punctuality in this respect is generally of no easy attainment. The ploughing and 
harvest times, the monsoons, the outbreak of epidemics, absence from home, family 
feuds and court litigation, and numberless other causes have their counteracting 
influence. Any estimate of time for completing the settlement throughout the 
State, which totally discounts these considerations, must prove disappointing, 
as it has proved in the past/’ 

In 1071 m. ic.(1895-96 ) the lands benefited by the Par nr bund were 
settled. The settlement resulted in an annual revenue of its. 4,109. 
The noteworthy feature in this settlement was the levying of an extra 
cess on all the occupied wet areas at Rs. 2§ per acre. In the following 
year also the scale of the establishment was revised. 

One important measure carried out during the year 1072 m. e. (1890- 
97) in connection with the Viruthi settlement was the abolition of the 
Mudalelpu In 1073 m. e. (1897-98) sanction was accorded for the amalga¬ 
mation of the Viruthi settlement with the general Settlement Department 
and the method of dealing with the Viruthi lands was also modified for 
the benefit of the ryots thus:— 

“Under the old ai*rangement all Vimthi lands which were not in the conti¬ 
nuous enjoyment of a family for fifty years or above had to be sold in auction. 
The period of enjoyment which gives the privilege of securing proprietary rights 
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wt such lands by payment of Vilayartham has been now reduced from fifty to 
twenty-five years, so that only lands which have not been in the possession of the 
same family continuously for 25 years or more will be hereafter sold in auction. 
The Vilayartham payable for lands of which the period of possession extends 
from 25 to 50 years is now fixed at 30 times the full assessment, the formes? rate 
of 25 times the assessment being continued for lands held for 50 years 
and above. The benefits arising from immunity from sale and enfranchisement 
on payment of Vilayartham are also extended to holdings for less than 25 
years, if there are on them houses places of worship or valuable improvements 
made at the expense of the ryot the rate of Vilayartham being fixed with 
special reference to the circumstances of each case. ” 

The form in which the field registers of the settled taluqs should be 
prepared for printing was decided in the year. 

In 1075 m. e. (1899-1900) a special establishment for the examination 
of block statements was sanctioned. 


As the land tenures of the Shencottah Taluq was of a peculiar nature 
a special repent was called for, which was received and disposed of during 
the year 1077 m. k . (1901-02). In reviewing the work of the Department 
the Dewan wrote in liis Administration Report for 1078 m. e, (1902-03) 
thus:— 

“ The Pcislicar has dwell at length on the quantity and quality of work done 
by the department since he took charge of it 11 years ago. In view of the nature 
and magnitude of settlement operations, the results hitherto obtained are 
creditable .” 

In his Report on the Administration of Travancore for 1079 m. e. 
(1903-04) the Dewan observed :— 

“ The slow and unsatisfactory progross of the Settlement work has been 
causing anxiety to the State for some years past and has also formed the subject 
of adverse criticism by the Madras Government in their annual reviews. The 
question also attracted my attention almost within a few days of my assuming 
charge of the Dewanship of the State. ” 

In reference to tlie slow progress of the Settlement work the follow¬ 
ing may be quoted from the Administration lioport for 1068 m. e. (1892-98) 
by Dewan Shungrasoobyer, who was himself Settlement Peishcar for 
10 years:— 

“ In fairness to the Department it should be stated that for several years the 
field operatives in most of tlie taluqs were put on extraneous work. They were 
simply in the position of a supplemental staff to the local Revenue Establishment, 
clearing the arrears of business that have been accumulating through long neglect. 
The compapt system of work originally intended suffered to a palpable degree.” 

Again:— 

“ It is the recordation of rights or the process of determining the Pattadars 
that forms the most absorbing item of business. The degree of accuracy at¬ 
tending this work is the proper measure of success of the Settlement. The field 
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numbers of a village run serially—a ryot may have fifty numbers situated here 
and there all of which have to be dealt with together. The distribution of 
work is necessarily limited by the condition of one classifier for one village. 
When the field-to-iield inspection is over he has rough Chittah ready for the 
whole series of numbers to he brought under Puttahs Guided by this record he 
summons the parties to attend with their title-deeds and proceeds with his en¬ 
quiries. The village Karnam assists him with information from the existing 
accounts as regards tenures, the rights of Government involved in transfers and 
so on. The task is a trying one and has to be gone through with care and 
patience. With a view to effect a thorough revision of the rent-rolls throughout 
the State, a former administration undertook the organisation of a special De¬ 
partment costing about a lac of Rupees annually. The Department had soon to 
bo discontinued as the undertaking was found too vast to he coped with successfully, 
except at a general Revenue Settlement. It is this item of business which haR 
hopelessly fallen into heavy arrears that taxes the energies of the Settlement 
Department with many others of kindred nature. If the ground had been 
cleared so far as the present land-records go, the Settlement process would be by 
far simpler and easier and would have decidedly made greater pi‘ogress at a 
comparatively small cost. But as matters now si and, the whole cost and delay 
cannot be fairly laid at the door of the Settlement Department. Apart from 
this view, it is not too much to say with reference to the financial results of the 
two completed taluqs that an average taluq may he expected to yield a sufficient 
return to hear the entire cost of its Survey and Settlement. M 

A now scheme was framed towards the close of the year 1079 m e. 
(1903-04.) 

In the same year tho operations of the Department extended over 15 
taluqs; the total cost amounted to Rs. 2,04,751. 

At present the Department consists of the following :— 

(1) One Dewan Peishcar on Rs. 900 per mensem ; 

(2) Two Deputy Settlement Pei shears on Rs. 300 eacli ; 

(3) Throe Assistant Settlement Peishcars, one on Us. 250, and two 
on Rs. 200 each ; and a staff of Supervisors, Deputy Supervisors, Classi¬ 
fiers, &e„ for field work. 

Legislation. Ill 1063 m. e. (1888) a Regulation was passed to provide 
for the establishment of a council for the purpose of making Laws and 
Regulations. The Council was to be composed of a maximum of eight 
members of whom not less tliau tw> were to be men outside tho service 
and was to be presided over by the Dewan or in his absence by the senior 
official member present. Any Bill introduced was first to be considered 
and passed by the Council after which it was tc be submitted to His 
Highness tho Maharajah for approval. It becomes Law when the Sign 
Manual is affixed and the Act published. Provision is made for inviting 
public opinion by publishing the Bill before it passes the Council. On an 
emergency a Regulation may be passed without the Council but it will be 
itl force for a period of only 6 months. Before the establishment of the 
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Council all measures of State were made known by Royal Proclamations, 
Sattavariolas, Hookumnaraahs and Regulations under Sign Manual. 
A set of rules was also passed for the conduct of business in the Council. 
The Regulation was amended by Regulation V of 1073 M. E. The maxi¬ 
mum number of members provided by this Regulation was 15, of which 
two-fifths shall be non-official. At present the Council consists of 6 official 
and 4 non-official members and a Secretary with the Dewan as ex-officio 
President. A special chapter is devoted to Legislation and Statute-book 
in another part of this Manual. 

Police. Dewan Sashiali Sastn observes m his first Administration 
Report that “ there is no distinct organised Police such as has of late 
years been introduced into British India”. Colonel Munro the Resident- 
Dewan stated that prior to his time the Police was “ without order or 
regulation and the peons scarcely possessed any knowledge of their proper 
duties”. This Police force which was 200 strong was organised by his 
predecessor Oommini Tampi, Colonel Munro increased the establishment 
and reformed the Police. 


The first Regulation with regard to the police was passed so early as 
1010 m. e. (1834. ) The next Regulation on the subject was that of 
1023 M. e. (1847-48). When Revenue Divisions were formed in 
1030 m. e. (1854-55 ), and Dewan Peishcars were placed in charge 
of them they wore invested with powers of general control and supervision 
in all matters revenue, magisterial and police, subject to the orders 
of the Dewan as Head of the Administration and Chief Magistrate. 
Though these officers and Tahsildars were the supervising and controlling 
agency in matters police, the mass of the force had all along a distinct 
footing and been occupied exclusively on police duties. This force 
consisted of some purely Police Officers such as Cotwalls, Police Naiks, 
Aminadars, Mudalpers, &c. On account of the peaceable character of 
the people and also the peculiar distribution of the whole country, this 
Police force had done its duty satisfactorily to the public. Security 
of person and property existed in the country. Dewan Sir. T. Madava 
Row in l$s Administration Report for 1042 m. e. (1866-67) wrote:— 

“ In conclusion, it may be generally stated, without fear of contradiction, 
that a very high degree of security of person and property has now been at¬ 
tained in Travancore. The inhabitants bnild bouses far out of towns and live 
there without fear. Men and women, the latter with costly ornaments, travel 
by the highways night ana day without apprehension. Isolated Bazaars are 
often found in charge of mere boys or girls. The crops in the fields are guarded 
only against beasts or birds by women or children. Men move about without 
arms of any kind for protection Cattle are let loose to graze, and return, 
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often without any one to look after them. But such evidentiary facts need not 
be multiplied. ” 

But Dewan Ramiengar was of a different mind and wished to reform 
the police in Travancore, 

I am obliged to Mr. 0. H. Bensley, b. a., Superintendent of Police 
Travancore, for the following short sketch of the history of the reformed 
Police Department with which ho has favoured me : — 

“Until the year K)f>6 m. e., the Police were directlv under the Magistracy 
and formed part of their official staff. Each Taluq Magistrate had under him 
one Police Naik ; from one to four Moodapares and a namber of Peons varying 
in proportion to the importance of the Taluq. 

“ Besides these there were officials employed in the more criminal districts 
who were known as Extra Police Officers. Each of these had a range comprising 
two or three Taluqs and was assisted by a staff of Naiks, Moodapares and Peons. 

“ These officials were under the immediate orders of the Division Peisliears 
or District Magistrates ; they were expected to proceed to the scene of every 
grave crime and investigate the same. The salaries paid were 10 Sircar Rs. for a 
Naik, Rs. f> for a Moodapare and Rs. 4d, for a peon. Extra Police officers drew 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 65 

“ The strength of the Police und ?r the old system was as follows : — 

Superior Officers 43, Naiks &c. 52, Moodapares and Peons 1,970. 

“ His Highness the late Mahara jah placed the reorganization of the Police 
system, as one of the first measures to he undertaken in his reign, and entrusted 
Dewan Ramiengar with the task of drawing up a scheme for carrying out this 
design. Dewan Ramiengar accordingly embodied in a minute doted 31st January 
1881, his ideas as to the lines upon which the reorganization should proceed. 

“ The main points to be achieved were first the separation of the Police from 
the Magistracy, so as to leave the latter with an unbiassed mind in disposing of 
cases and secondly to improve* the personnel of the Force. 

“ As the prosperity of Travancore increased by leaps and bounds, the price 
of food stuffs advanced proportionately, and the rates of wages correspondingly 
rose. The small salaries that sufficed to satisfy the Naiks, Moodapares and peons 
of by-gone times were found insufficient to secure honest and efficient service 
under more advanced conditions, a service, therefore, was desired which should 
attract a better class of men. The new force accordingly was to be recruited 
by men who were known to possess certain qualifications, and after joining Dey 
were to undergo training and discipline. All ranks were to be better paid and 
a graded force upon the model of the Madras Police was to be introduced. 

“In 1056 M. E. (1880-81) therefore, the Police Regulation (Regulation IV of 
1056) was enacted, while Regulations II and III of 1056 made wntutis 'mvtnmlh 
the Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code of British India law in Tva- 
vancore. 

“ In 1057 M. E. (1881-82) the reorganisation was completed and the Force 
as it now exists has been twenty-one years in working. 

“ The Police Force as now constituted consists of a Superintendent, three 
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finperintemlMit*, 46 Inspectors, 172 Head Constables and 1,528 Con- 


, * The qualifications inquired in the reoniits are a standard of 5 f ee t 5 

incites in height and chest measurement 32 inches. They must know W to 
read and write and must produce a certificate of good character from the 
Magistrate or Police Inspector of their native Taluqs. After having satisfied 
the Superintendent of Police on the above points, they are medically examined 
by the Surgeon in charge of the General Hospital. Upon receipts of his certi¬ 
ficate the recruits are enlisted and given the sunnad required by the Police 
Regulation when they are put through a course of school and drill. After a 
few months* training at headquarters they are sent to take up their work as 
Police Head Constables or Constables wherever they may be required. 


“ The following examinations are of en to them. The Constables* Test held 
by the Superintendent and Assistant Superintendents. The Station House Offi¬ 
cers* Test held once a year on papers set by one of the First Class Magistrates or 
other officials of similar standing. The Inspectors’ Test conducted by the Govern¬ 
ment through the Educational Department. 

“The cost of the Department is just over lakhs of rupees per annum (Rs. 
2,28, 296 in 1077 m. e. i. e. in 1901-02) while the Police under the old system accord¬ 
ing to Dewan Ramiengar’s computation involved an annual expenditure in 1056 
M. E. (18 Q 0-81) of Rs. 1,84,896. Within this period various duties have been 
added to the Department which were not called for under the former system. 

“The High Range has come into cultivation and Police stations have been 
opened there as well as at Peermade and on the Cardamom Hills. Treasure 
Escorts are provided every month ; and certain duties formerly performed by the 
Nayar Brigade have been transferred to the Constabulary. 

“ For the last twenty-one years the Government has been steadily providing 
the Department with substantial buildings on standard plans. In some places 
where out-side accommodation is from various causes hard to obtain the men are 
provided with well-built lines, and a Police Station of the present day bears a 
very different appearance from the quaint t annul is of former days. 

“Though the Police of Travancore come in for an amount of abuse in common 
with their brethren the wide world over, the Government is unable to meet the 
demands for the establishment of Stations.” 


Administration of Civil and Criminal justice. Civil Justice. 
It wil be remembered that in times of old, the judicial system was anything 
but regular. It was crude and patriarchal, and had no provision for the 
dispensation of justice in the form of independent tribunals* The judi¬ 
ciaries were the executive officers These were the Village and Taluq 
officials, the SaTVadhilcariakar, the Valia Sarvadhikariahar and the Dalawa. 
To these may be added, the village and taluq Thudassers (arbiters) and a 
Divisional officer designated Melvicharippukar whose duties were purely 
judicial. 

The Dewan Oommini Tarapi a short time before Colonel Munro’s 
arrival in Travancore, had in imitation, it is said, of the arrangements in the 
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territories, established a certain number of courts or as they 
were .denominated here Insuaff Outcherries for the dispensation of justice. 
There were four courts ; and each of them was composed of a Nayar Judge 
with a clerical staff. But no regulations were furnished for the guidance 
of the courts; no mode was established for the execution of their decrees 
and the men at their head were accused of ignorance and corruption. 
When Colonel Munro became Resident he abolished these courts and took 
upon himself for the time being the dispensation of justice. He encouraged 
the people to take their suits to him. They flocked to him at first, in 
considerable numbers and a great part of Colonel Munro’s time was em¬ 
ployed in hearing evidence on both sides of cases, criminal and civil, that 
came before him and adjudging them on their merits. In the execution of 
his decrees he had to contend with grave difficulties. Fcr he referred the 
execution of his decrees to the Dewan and the officers acting under him 
but the latter were so little disposed to carry them into effect that at the 
period of the Dewan’s removal the people had almost discontinued going to 
Colonel Munro. The Dewan was no sooner removed than the people 
flocked to him again in crowds for the redress of their complaints. Colonel 
Munro remaks:— 


“ About a hundred persons come to me every day demanding justice. I 
hear the representation of all these people. I generally investigate fully one or 
two cases every day assisted by some Pundits ; and I send the rest of the 
complaints to the Kariakars with orders for their being settled by means of 
Punchayat," 

It may here be remarked that the law that guided the administration 
of justice was the Hindu law and the Mamool of the country, it punished 
the killing of a cow with death and sanctioned trial by ordeal. In one 
of Colonel Munro’s papers we read:— 


“ I have collected near me some of the most learned Pundits in Tra- 
vancore to assist my judgment on the complaints that are preferred. An appeal 
was lately made to me from the decision of a Karhikar , who had directed cer¬ 
tain property to be given up to a man upon his oath. Upon referring the 
case to the Pundits they reported that the decision of the Kariakar was right; 
but as the oath was rendered void by the circumstance of a cow having died in 
the house of the man who took it, before the term of 40 days had expired, 
the property must be given to the opposite party." 


The drift of the Hindu law on the point is that had the oath been 
true there would be no such unpropitious occurrence in his house within 
40 days of its administration as the death of a cow. To reform this state 
of affairs Colonel Munro drafted a Regulation and requested the Pundits 
for their perusal and free expression of opinion. It is gratifying to 
note that they unanimously expressed their approval of the entire text 
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of the law. He submitted the Regulations to Her Highness the Rani and 
requested that she would assemble a body of Brahmin Pundits and in con¬ 
currence with their judgment form her opinion upon the subject. 

Her Highness the Rani addressed the following letter to Colonel 
Munro on the subject on the 30th Avani 987 m. e. (1811-12 a. d.) 

“ On the 29th I received by Tappa Shastri a letter as well as the Regula¬ 
tions enacted for the guidance of the courts to be established for the trial and 
decision of the suits which may be instituted by the inhabitants of this country 
and understood the contents thereof. 1 have received specific instruc¬ 
tions appointed for the establishment of the c arts and for the trial of all 
suits. Having received a verbal communication on the subject at Attungal and 
now a letter to that effect, I feel a great satisfaction at the measures adopted 
for the speedy decision of the complaints of the inhabitants by the courts at 
different places. I request that you will appoint proper officers for the courts 
and cause the suits of the complainants to he decided without delay. In cases 
of doubts it has been customary formerly to let a party to dip his hand in the 
melted butter or to receive melted lead into his hand. Whenever a doubt was 
entertained in the cases of Namburis on the Malabar Coast the fact is ascertained 
by letting the party to take his oath by dipping his hand in the melted butter 
at a holy place called Soochindram so that it would be proper to preserve the 
same rule in case of the occurrence of similar circumstances. A true translation 
(signed) C. Kengiah interpreter.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing letter that Her Highness the Rani 
approved of the Regulations with the exception of that part which prohi¬ 
bited the trial by ordeal. Colonel Munro's remarks on the trial by ordeal 
may be reproduced here with interest: — 

“ This mode of trial is very common in Travancore and appears on 
some occasions to have been productive of salutary effects in restraining 
the excesses of a cunning, avaricious and cruel people. But the trial 
by ordeal was useful in consequence only of the absence of a fixed system of 
justice and law, and will be discontinued entirely in a short peinod of time. The 
faith of the Hindus in tho efficacy of that species of trial appears to have 
extended to other sects, for a Jew complained to me of having been in opposition 
to his earnest entreaties subjected by order of a former Dewan to that mode of 
determining in a dispute with a person of his own religion. This poor man 
was obliged to put his hand into a vessel full of boiling oil; and he lost his 
cause and very nearly the use of his hand." 

But, however, Colonel Munro's scheme of Judicial legislation has it 
that in compliance with the Rani's request and the prejudices of the 
country a paragraph would bo inserted in the Regulation providing that it 
might be used in particular cases under the express sanction of the 
Dewan. 

The y$ar 987 m. e. (1811) is memorable in the history of 
Travancore, for it was in that year that what were called Zillah Courts 
were first established. There were 7 of them and all these were 
placed under the orders of the Dewan, who was the supreme head 
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af all departments. The term € Regulation 9 or ‘ Act 9 had not then come 
into use. All measures of State were made known by Royal Proclamations 
under Sign Manual or Sattavariolas or Hookumnamahs. These Courts 
were simply to enquire into all cases brought before them whether Civil, 
Criminal or Police and report to the Dewan who passed orders on each 
case. 

In 990 m. e. (1814) an Appellate Huzur Court was formed for 
the hearing of appeals from the decisions of llu* Zillah Courts. This was 
still an appendage of the Dewan's Cutcherry. 

In 993 M. k. (1817) Talisildars, who were exclusively Revenue 
officers were for the first time invested with jurisdiction in petty cases of 
Police. This was tentatively introduced in the Taluq ol* Shencottah 
adjoining British territory. 

In 1007 m. e. (1831) Munsiff Courts were created and vested 
with jurisdiction in petty Police cases and in Civil suits up to Rs. 100, 

In 1010 m. e. (1834) a general scheme of Judicial adminis¬ 
tration founded on the analogous arrangement of the Madras Presidency 
was conceived and carried out by means of five regulations. 

Regulation I prescribed the general powers and the functions of 
Munsiffs and laid down the rules of procedure to be observed in the trial 
of suits. They were empowered to try all cases up to Rs. 100 and under, 
except suits against the Sirkar, suits in which a European or American 
was a party and suits for damages for defamation of character or personal 
injuries. There were 25 Munsiffs appointed. 

Regulation II provided for the adjudication of suits by Panchayets. 

Regulation III laid down the procedure for the execution by Munsiffs 
of decrees passed by all the Courts. 

Regulation J V revised the powers and the constitution of the Zillah 
Courts. Each Court was to consist of one Hindu Judge, one Christian 
Judge and one Sastri and its pecuniary jurisdiction was unlimited. By 
this Regulation the number of the courts was reduced from 7 to 5. 

Regulation V created the Appeal Court (known first as the Sadr and 
subsequently as the High Court). There were to be four judges (3 Hindus 
and one Christian) a Sastri and a Mufti. All the four Judges were re¬ 
quired to be present at the investigation of cases but two with the aid of 
the Sastri and the Mufti were declared competent to decide. 

In 1023 m. e. (1847) Sub-officers of Police were appointed to 
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exercise the powers of a Police Officer (Tahsildar) during ]his absence for 
tfeq commitment of cases. 

In 1025 m. e. (1849) a Regulation was passed reducing ! trhe 
number of Munsiffs and relieving them of the duty of executing decrees 
passed by the Appeal and Zillah Courts. In the same year a law was 
passed to enable parties to sue in forma pauperis. 

In 1037 m. e. (1861) a Civil Procedure Code was passed on the 
lines of the British Indian Act. As a result of this the Sadr Court was 
constituted, the name of Appeal Court being disused. 

In 1040 m. e. (1S65) a Regulation was passed defining the status 
of Vakils, their discipline and rights in relation to courts. 

By Regulation 1 of 1041 m. k. (1865) a single Judge of the Zillah 
Court was empowered to try and determine both criminal and civil cases. 
Regulation II of the same year raised the jurisdiction of Munsiffs to suits 
of 200 rupees' value. 

Regulation I of 1047 m. k. (1872) provided for the better conduct 
of business in the Sadr Court. In 1049 m. k (1873-74) a Zillah Court 
was established at Alwaye presided over by a single Judge. 

In 1054 m. e. (1876) the constitution of the Sadr* Court was entirely re¬ 
modelled. The number of Judges was reduced from four to three and a 
single Judge was empowered 

(1) to hear and decide all regular appeals valued at Rs. 700 and 
below; 

(2) to call for information from the lower courts as to any cases on 
their files, and to correct any error of law or practice. Should the Judge 
find on perusal of the records that general circulars were required to be 
issued for the guidance of the lower courts touching such error of law or 
practice he was to lay the matter before the whole court for disposal; 

(3) to transfer cases civil or criminal from one court to another; 

(4) to dispose of small cause references and appeals from orders, and 
all other matted riot expressly provided for; 

(5) to preserve any question of law or practice for the opinion of 
another Judge or of the whole Court; and 

(6) to refer to the whole Court all cases where his opinion is opposed 
to any former decision of the Couit. 

This constitution of the Sadr Court did not give satisfaction, for, 
Dewttrii V. Ramiengar in his memorandum on Judicial Reform, dated 
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80 th June 1881 ., wrote:— 

“The result is, there is no propel and efficient supervision of the Courts 
below, which, left to themselves are in a condition which can scarcely be said 
to be creditable to the administration, I have seen some of the Courts ; and if 
they may be taken as specimens of (he state of tbe Courts generally in Travan- 
core, I cannot claim credit for much attention having been bestowed upon them. 
In the first place, most of the Courts are, 1 believe, without decent buildings, 
the furniture in them is of the most wretched kind, the surroundings are miser¬ 
able ; there is no arranorement and no provision for the safe custody of records 
(the Sadr Court in this respect is, I am sorry to say, no exception to this state 
of things); the establishments, ill-paid and fll-controlled, prey upon the litigants ; 
the places of confinement for prisoners arc miserable holes in which males and 
females and convicts and under-trial prisoners are promiscuously huddled 
together. In short, the appearance and internal economy of our abodes of 
justice are not such as to impress one forcibly with tbe dignity of the Bench or 
the majesty of the Law. 

“ In the next place, no doubt the Judges, whether in the Munsiff or Zillah 
Courts do their best in their respective places, but the order, the regularity, the 
despatch, decency and correctness of procedure which should prevail in them 
and which can only he secured by frequent and intelligent supervision are, as 
a rule wanting.” 

In 1057 m. e. (1881-82] the* whole judicial machinery of the State 
was reconstituted. Regulation 1 of 1057 m. k. called the “ Travancore Civil 
Courts Regulation ” was parsed on the 11th October 1881 to consoli¬ 
date and amend the law relating t< the Zillah and Munsiff Courts, and 
was followed on the 18th January 1882 by the passing of Regulation 
II of 1057 m. k. (1881-82) for reconstituting the Sadr Court and for 
making provision for tin better administration of justice By the 1st of 
these enactments the number of Munsiff Courts was reduced from 19 to 
18. The number of Zillah Courts remained the same but the number of 
Judges was reduced from J4 to 9. The Munsiffs were graded into three 
classes and their salaries vaised as follows :— 


Class 
1st class 
2nd „ 
3rd .. 


N umber Salary. 

4 Rs. 200 each 

6 150 „ 

8 „ 100 „ 


The salaries of the Zillah Judges were fixed at Rs. 100 for the first Judge 
and Rs. 300 for 1 he Second J udge. The pecuniary jurisdiction of the Munsiff 
was raised from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. They were also invested with small 
*cause powers in personal suits of the valim of Rs. 20 and under, and have 
been empowered to follow the small cause procedure. Their decisions in 
such cases are final. 


The principal changes made in the constitution and powers of the old 
Sadr (now called High Court) are that the number of judges was raised 
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from 3 to 5 ; one Judge was empowered to make a periodical inspection 
the various subordinate courts; and a bench of two Judges, instead of one 
as formerly, required to dispose of all appeals civil and criminal, appli¬ 
cations for transfer of cases and references made by Small Cause Courts 
and by Criminal Courts, Again the Chief Court of Judicature also com¬ 
bined with it the functions of a judicial committee as three Judges were 
empowered by the new Regulation to hear in certain cases appeals made 
to H. H. the Maharajah from the decision of Division Benches. 

Regulation II. of 1061 m. e. (1885-86) was passed to em¬ 
power a single Judge of the High Court, when sitting as vacation Judge 
to dispose of applications for staying execution of decrees of the Civil 
Courts and to suspend sentences of Criminal Courts. 

Regulation IV of 1061 m. e. (1885-86,) was passed to authorise 
the execution in Travancore of the decrees of the Civil Courts in British 
India and the Cochin State, His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General and His Highness the Rajah of Cochin having granted similar 
concessions to the decrees of the Travancore Courts. 

In this year, a set of rules was passed prescribing the qualifications 
for Munsiffs and Vakils Another set of rules was also passed in the year 
for regulating leave and leave allowances to Judicial officers. Rules were 
also framed in the year prescribing the mode of preferring complaints 
against Judicial officers. 

By Regulation I of 1065 m. e. (1889-90) the number of Judges 
in the High Court was reduced from 5 to 4. Under this enactment a 
single Judge of the High Court was empowered to hear appeals against 
the decisions of the District Courts in suits of the value of Rs. 2,500 
and upwards and an appeal to the Sovereign from his decision was pro¬ 
vided, the remaining 3 Judges of the High Court sitting as a Judicial 
Committee to hear such appeals. This Regulation was revised and amend¬ 
ed by Regulation 1 of 1067 m. e. (1891-92). According to this law 
the intermediate appeal was abolished and a Pull Bench of 3 Judges 
was empowered tP&ear and determine all Civil appeals from the decisions 
of the District Courts subject to the confirmation of their decree by the 
Royal Sign Manual. 

In 1068 M. E. (1892-98) a Regulation was passed which prescribed * 
the mode ti valuing suits for the purpose of determining the jurisdiction 
of courts and of assessing Pleader's fees for purposes of taxation of costs. 
Regulation V of 1068 m. e. amended the Limitation Regulation II of 
10W m. e. The Civil Procedure Code (Regulation II of 1065 m. e.) was 
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Amended by Regulation II of 1070 me. (1894-95). This Regulation 
prohibits Civil Courts from taking cognizance of suits relating to 
K&ndukrishi, Yiruthi or Service Inam lands without special order of 
Government permitting the plaintiff to seek such redress. It contains a 
similar prohibition in regard to suits connected with pensions. It also 
provides a definite procedure for the institution of suits by or against 
Rulers of Native States under the suzerainty of Her Majesty the Queen 
Empress of India and the execution of decrees passed against them. 

Regulation II of 1071 m. e. (1895-96) extended greater protection 
to- Judges, Magistrates and others acting judicially. 

Regulation III of 1075 m. k. amended and consolidated the law re¬ 
lating to Yakils. This amended an old Regulation passed in 1040 H. E. 
(1864-65), 

Regulation I of 1077 m. e. amended the Civil Courts Regulation I of 
1057 M. e. The ordinary jurisdiction of the Munsiffs was raised fro n Rs. 
500 to Rs. 1,000 and power taken to raise their small cause jurisdiction 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 m individual cases on the recommendation of the High 
Court. In the exercise of this power the small cause jurisdiction of ten 
Munsiffs was raised from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50. 

Criminal Justice. As stated under the head of Civil justice, in 
987 m. e. (1811) certain courts designated Zillali Courts were esta¬ 
blished which enquired into police and criminal cases as well as civil, and 
submitted their proceedings to the Dewan. 

In 990 m. e. (1814) the Appellate Huzur Court was formed for 
the hearing of appeals from the decisions of Zillah Courts. 

In 993 (1817) and 1007 m. e. (1831) Tabsildars and Munsiffs 
were successively invested with jurisdiction in petty police cases, but 
it was in 1010 M. e. (1834) that the foundation wa3 laid for anything like a 
proper administration of Criminal justice. By Regulation VI of 1010 m. e 
the Tahsildars became heads of Police and as such were empowered 
to hear and decide nil cases of a trivial nature such as assaults 
or abusive language and all petty thefts and to commit all cas^s of heinous 
offences to the Zillah Courts. It also empowered the Dewan to supervise 
the work of the Police and Magistracy. 

Police officers were debarred from cognizance of cases of adultery; and 
the Dewan to whom alone such complaints were to be preferred was to 
issue orders for their investigation agreeably to the usage of the country 
or caste of the parties, report being made to the HuZur and decision passed 
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^ ^Regtilatidn Vft oTIOlO m.e. (1884) defined the powers dftife 
^Sillah Criminal Courts. The Judges of the Appeal Court were appointed 
Cfrcfiit^Judges. One df the Judges was required to proceed on'circuit'diice 
eVbry six months to'the different Zillah Courts where they Were einpbWfer- 
e&‘ to investigate and decide all cases requiring a higher pumshment than 
it Was competent to them to award. The powers of the Circuit Judges 
were:— 

Pine up to Rs, 200, imprisonment to three years; and whip¬ 
ping 86 lashes. Cases calling for a higher punishment and those in which 
the Shastri differed from the Circuit Judge went before the Sadr Court. 
The powers of the Sadr Court were unlimited but they were required'to 
submit for the confirmation of His Highness all cases requiring capital 
punishment, or imprisonment for more than 14 years, or more than 36 
lashes. 

In 1030 m. e. (1854), a class of officers with powers of general 
control and supervision in all magisterial and police matters under the 
Dewan’s orders was introduced. These were the present Dewan Peishcftrs 
who were till then attached to the Dewan’s Cutcherry at headquarters 
but were in that year sent out to be in charge of Divisions. 

In 1032 m. e. (1856-57) the Circuit Courts were abolished and in 
their room 3 Sessions Courts were established to which the Zillah Criminal 
Courts were made immediately subordinate. These Sessions Courts were 
abolished in 1037 m. e. (1861-62) and their powers merged into those 
of the Zillah Criminal Courts. 

Regulation I of 1041 m. e. (1865-66) revised the constitution of the 
^Zillah Criminal Courts. They were to consist of two Judges, one a 
Hindu and the other a Christian, an extra Judge being appointed when 
necessary. A single Judge was declared competent to try and determine 
.both civil and criminal cases. 

Regulation^!!! of 1041 m. e. ( 1866) legalised the admission 'df 
approvers in criminal cases. In 1043 m. e. (1867-68 ). Yakils were 
admitted for the first time to plead in criminal cases. In 1047 m. ; fe. 
(1871-72) there was a redistribution of magisterial powers; and 
j t3fe Zillfth aiid'TSadr Courts were invested with certain appellate and 
te^Monary powers over the proceedings of the Magistracy. The Bbwdn, 
^liife left ^by 1 virtue of his office to exercise full administrative and exeeu- 
<f# l b6fitroT over the Magistracy and Police, was relieved of his ftraetiopa 
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still fesi ** specially? empowered ja»d companded 
bj&'Jfe EL the Msharsjahto conduct' any e^traordinaiy^ enquiry^ in any 
particular esse from time to time. ” The Dewan Peishoars were coop 
stiteted Magistrates each in his own Division in the placCxOf the : Dewan 
said their powers and those of the Sub-Magistrates were, defined andilaid 
down, 

Regulation I of 1052 m. e. (1876-77 ) was enacted in the interest* of 
the Christian subjects of the State. This Regulation made a second 'marriage 
during the lifetime of the husband or wife punishable in certain oases. 

Regulation II of 1052 m. e. (1876-77) vested co-ordinate juris¬ 
diction in all Magistrates, and in Sub-Magistrates specially notified. 

Regulation III of 1054 m. e. ( 1878-79 ) altered the constitution 
of the Sadr Court and the changes effected on the criminal side of this 
Court were as follows:—Two Judges sitting as a bench hear and dispose 
of all regular and special appeals and referred criminal cases where sen¬ 
tence of death or imprisonment for life is awardable. A single Judge was 
competent to dispose of all other matters with power to reserve for the 
opinion of another Judge or of the whole court any question of law or 
practice, and bound to refer to the whole Court any point in which he may 
differ in opinion from a prior decision. Criminal cases requiring reference 
to the Sadr by the Zillah Judge are restricted to those where capital sen¬ 
tence or imprisonment for life is awardable. An appeal lies in other 
cases and the prisoner can claim to be heard by two Judges of the Sadr if 
the sentence awarded exceeds 7 years. The powers of the Zillah Criminal 
Courts were increased by the same Regulation. It laid down that it 
was competent to those Courts to try and dispose of all cases committed to 
them by the Magistrates which required a smaller punishment than death 
or imprisonment for life. All cases in which death or life imprisonment 
was awarded should be referred to the Sadr Courts. All other sentences 
were final, subject of course, to appeal. The Sadr Court might alter or 
inverse any sentence and enhance punishment. In questions of fact, only 
one appeal was allowable. 

In 1056 m. e. (1880-81) two Regulations were passed which adopt¬ 
ed mutatis mutandis the Indian Penal Code with the Whipping Aqt 
a^d the Criminal Procedure Code as the law of Travancore. The introduce 
tiQ„n of the British Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes, and the 
separation of the functions of the Police from those of the Magistracy, during 
the year 1056 m. e. (1880-81) necessitated, a complete reorganisation 
of the different grades of criminal courts. At the beginning of the year 1057 
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(1881-82 ) there were 61 subordinate Magistrates whose puni- 
thre powers were limited to passing sentences of imprisonment not exceed¬ 
ing 80 days and fines not exceeding Rs. 10. 31 of these were Tahsildars 

and Taluq Magistrates, and the remaining 30 Sub-Magistrates or Police 
Amins as they were designated. Both these grades of officers were also 
Heads of Police in their respective ranges. There were, besides, 8 superior 
Magistrates, whose powers extended to passing sentences of imprisonment 
not exceeding 3 months, fines not exceeding Rs. 50 and whipping up to 12 
lashes. Offences requiring a higher punishment were committed to the 
Zillah Criminal Courts. These superior Magistrates were also Heads of 
Police. During the year, 14 of the 30 Police Amins were dispensed with while 
five new Courts were established. Of the 8 superior Magistrate's Courts 
one was abolished and another was converted into a 2nd Class Magistrate's 
Court. The remaining 6 were made 1 st Class Magistrate's Courts and invested 
with nearly all the powers of District Magistrates. Two of the Magistrates 
had each an assistant given to him with the powers of a first Class Magis¬ 
trate. The number of Zillah Judges exercising the powers of Sessions 
Judges was reduced from 12 to 5. 

By Regulation V of 1067 ( 1891-92 ) the law relating to 
Criminal Procedure was amended on the lines of the British enactment 
with some modifications to adapt them to local conditions. 


The Travancove Penal Code was passed by Regulation I of 1074 m. e. 
(1898-99). 

Regulations II and III of 1074 m. e (1898-99) amended the 
Criminal Procedure Code (Regulation V of 1067 m. e.) 


The above is a brief sketch of the history of the judicial administra¬ 
tion in the State from the earliest times. The judicial machinery at present 
consists of the following;— 

The High Court presided over by a Chief Justice on a salary 
of Rs. 1,200 per mensem and 3 Puisne Judges with salaries ranging from 
Ra. 750 to Rs. 900. 

District and Sessions Courts. There are 5 District and Sessions 
Courts. They are at Trivandrum, Nagercoil, Quilon, Alleppey and Parur % 
Each Court is presided over by a District and Sessions Judge. The Tri¬ 
vandrum and Alleppey Courts alone have a Second and additional Judge 
dn Rs. 350 each per mensem. The District and Sessions Judge of Trivan¬ 
drum is drawing a salary of Rs. 600 per mensem while those of Nagercoil, 
Quilon, Alleppey, and Parur draw Rs. 500. 
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tMimriffs* Courts . There are now 21 Munsiffs’ Courts in the State. 
The Munsiffs are graded into 3 classes. In the first class there are 7 
Munsiffs on a salary of Rs. 250 each per mensem; in the 2nd class 7 Mun¬ 
siffs on Rs. 200 each per mensem; in the 3rd class 7 Munsiffs on Rs. 150 
epioh per mensem. Besides the above, the Superintendent and District 
Magistrate of the Cardamom Hills and the Tahsildar and 2nd Class Magis¬ 
trate of Shencottah exercise the powers of a Munsiff in their jurisdiction. 

Criminal Courts. For the administration of Criminal Justice in the 
country there are in the State 6 District Magistrates, 7 First Class Magis¬ 
trates^ 37 Second Class Magistrates and 8 Third Class Magistrates. In ad¬ 
dition to these there are 4 Special Magistrates and one Appellate Judge for 
the trial of European British subjects. These special Magistrates were 
appointed by a Royal Proclamation dated 16tli Edavarn 1050 m. e. (28th May 
1875) by His Highness the Maharajah and vested with the powers of a 
Magistrate of the First Class under the Indian Penal Code to try all 
ordinary cases and in committable cases to commit (in virtue of their 
contemporaneous appointment by the Viceroy as Justices of the Peace) 
either to the British Resident as a Court of Sessions or to the High 
Court at Madras. A Royal Proclamation issued on 2nd Tulam 1051 
M. E. (6tli November 1875) provided for the appeals from the deci¬ 
sions of Special Magistrates by constituting the Christian Judge of 
the Sadr Court (now the High Court) being a European British subject. 
Special Appellate Judge to hear and dispose of such appoals as well as 
to revise their proceedings. The same Proclamation defined what 
cases of contempt of Court by European British subjects were cognizable 
by the ordinary courts and what were not so cognizable. 

It was in 1837 A. d. that the question was first mooted whether the 
Europeans residing in Travancore were subject to the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of its courts. The matter was referred to the Government of 
India by the Madras Government at the instance of the then British Re¬ 
sident in Travancore and Cochin. They decided that “ Europeans residing 
in the territories of Native States not being servants of the British Go¬ 
vernment must be held to be in all respects and in all cases, civil and cri¬ 
minal, subject to the law of the country in which they reside. ” The 
question came up again in 1868 a. d. when John Liddel, a European 
British subject and in the employ of the Travancore State holding the 
office of Commercial A gent on a salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem was charged 
with the embezzlement of a large amount of public money placed under his 
control. A special Commission was appointed to try him. The Committee 
unanimously found him guilty and sentenced him to two years' imprisonment. 
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ife^rladdel immediate complained to tke Residents that the*8*«k#> had no 
Jurisdiction over him* The Advocate-General tewhom theMadras Go¬ 
vernment referred the petition pronounced the conviction bad and* M*. 
Eiddel was immediately released, under the orders of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment: Sir T. Madava Row, k. c. s. i, the then Dewan of Travaneore> 
addressed^ series of very able letters to the Madras Government* in sup¬ 
port offctis position that Travancore was an independent Native State. TRes§ 
letters which completely refuted the Advooate-GeneraPs arguments* received 
the support of the legal opinion of Mr. J. D. Mayne, an authority not 
less eminent than the Advocate-General himself. Asa result of these 
powerful papers the Resident wrote to the Dewan on the 9th December 1868 
as* follows;— 

“ In accordance with this opinion, His Excellency the Governor-in-Council 
sees no reason to question the legality of sentence passed upon Mr. Liddel by the 
Travancore Courts, and resolves to cancel the former order on the subject/ 1 

The Travancore authorities thought that they had seen the last of this 
business. But it was not so. On the 10th of February 1874 the Resident 
wrote:— 

“In consequence of communications from His Excellency the Governor- 
General of India in Council, I am directed by the Madras Government to ex¬ 
plain to H. H. the Maharajah of Travancore, with every compliment, that His 
Excellency the Governor-in-Council having regard to the position of Her Majesty 
as Paramount Power in India and to the Treaty engagements entered into with 
Travancore, does not recognise the position assumed by the late Dewan, Sir T. 
Madava Row, in the discussion that took place in Liddel’s ease (viz., the exer¬ 
cise of jurisdiction over European British subjects is an inherent right possessed 
by the Government of Travancore) and that the altered condition of law respect¬ 
ing the trial of European British subjecjts for offences committed in Native 
States, requires some alteration in the practice which has hitherto prevailed. It 
is observed that when the jurisdiction of Travancore in 1837 was recognized 
there were difficulties in the Way of trying in British Courts European British 
subjeotsior ofiEences committed in Native States. These difficulties have been 
removed by different Acts of the Imperial and Indian Legislatures, and the, 
question is thereby placed on a different footing to that on which it formerly 
rested.’ 1 

It was to carry out the Governor-GeneraTs wishes conveyed in this 
letter that the Royal Proclamation of the 28fch May 1875 above re¬ 
ferred to was passed. 

The character of the judicial institutions of a country is undoubtedly 
the best test of good Government and judged by that test we have no 
Irritation in declaring, that the administration of Travancore has reached 
a,Jieg^^a,of efficiency. 
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8. F*om*the Desmptionofthe administrative system wf TravaH. 
core, leSbtn that formerly there were only two Jails, one at Trivandrum 
and the other at Quilon for securing the convicts maintained by the Sirkar 
'and employed to repair the roads, etc. everyday. The following is the 
^statement of Jail establishments in Travancore in 1844. 



Quilon. 

. 

. * *' ' 

Trivandrum. 


Number. 

Pay 

Number. | 

Pay. 

Jailer 

i 

Rs. 10 

i 

Rs. 10 

Duffadar ... ! 

i 

„ 6 

i 

„ 14* 

Doctor 

i 

» «* 

0 j 

» o 

Peons 

1.3 

„ 58* 

40 

« 74 

Pillamars 

0 

» ° 

1 

„ 6 

Ironsmith 

| 1 

i 

„ 2 

i 1 , 

i 

V 3 


The Jails were formerly under the medical charge of native physicians 
drawing a mere pittance of Rs. 6 or 7 per mensem and the consequence was 
uncleanliness and excessive mortality. The medical charge was transferred 
to the Durbar Physician about 1860 a. d. as principal Medical Officer of 
Government and medical subordinates were attached to each Jail. 

The Administration Report for 1038 m. e. (1862-63) mentions 
three jails, the principal one at Trivandrum, another at Quilon, and the 
third at Alleppey besides small jails attached to the Zillah Criminal Courts 
chiefly for the confinement of prisoners under trial. In the same year 
(1862—63) very energetic measures were taken by Dr. Ross the Dtirbtfr 
Physician, to arrest the progress of mortality in these jails. 

By *1048 M. E. (1872-73) the number of jails had risen to 4, all 
under-the general control of the Dewan, two at Trivandrum, the Central 
‘Jail and ;another, a kind of supplement to it; one at Quilon and one at 
Alleppey. The charge of the jails was vested in Superintendents or 
Jailers: the Gerltral Jail was under a Superintendent and an Assistant 
drawing -Rs. 85 (including Rs. 15'horse allowance), and Re, 80 respectively: 
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the Supplemental jail under another Superintendent drawing Rs. 30 1 while 
those of Quilon and Alleppey were under Jailers drawing Rs. 20 eaoh. . 

The Central Jail at Trivandrum was situated at the north-western 
angle of the Fort. This building before the occupation of the jail served 
as the barracks for the Nayar Brigade, in which men of short terms of 
imprisonment were confined. 

The prisoners were locked up at night and were guarded by Jail 
warders and brigade sepoys. Prisoners sentenced to simple imprisonment 
had no work while those sentenced to rigorous imprisonment had work of 
various kinds. A large number of them were employed in the making and 
repairing of roads both at the Capital and at Quilon and in sweeping them; 
others were told off in small parties from day to day for garden work in 
the Palaces, Hospitals, Sirkar buildings and Public gardens, while some 
were engaged in carting their own daily provisions, drawing water for 
cooking and cleaning purposes, in making their own fetters, &c. while a 
few were also employed to saw timber in the Marahmut workshop and a 
few in ivory and wood carving. Brahmins and females of all classes were 
by the custom of the country exempt from hard labour or labour of any kind. 

Prisoners undergoing rigorous imprisonment were allowed 26| oz. 
each of rice and a rupee weight of table salt, besides 8 cash for condi¬ 
ments; those under simple imprisonment were allowed only 21 £ oz. of 
rice per day and a rupee weight of table salt and 8 cash for condiments. 
Brahmins were fed by choultry rice brought by Brahmin servants from the 
choultry. Civil debtors were paid by their creditors at the rate of 5 chs. 
each per day through the Courts. Prisoners under trial got 2£ chs. a 
day including the allowance for condiments. All prisoners except civil 
debtors were given a cloth every six months and a Jamakal (carpet) every 
third year. 

To the Jail there was attached a hospital located in a separate build¬ 
ing where the prisoner taken ill was removed. During seasons of epidemicg 
all those attacked were removed to the Jail Hospital while ordinary patients 
were treated within the Jail building itself. The Jail medical establishment 
consisted of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon with one or two Apothecaries to 
assist him. The surgeon was required to attend daily and one of the 
Apothecaries was supposed to be always on duty. Prisoners were permitted 
to converse and communicate with their pleaders and relatives when 
nec6ssery in the presence of, or through the Jail officials from 6 to 7 a. m. 
and 4 to 5 ?. m. everyday. There were no remissions of terms of impri¬ 
sonment or other rewards. The Superintendent of the Central Jail wrs 
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authorised to inflict 6 cuts on the bacjk with a rattan for insubordination or 
breach of Jail discipline; but there was no deprivation of food as one of 
the punishments. Summary powers were also given to the Town Sub- 
Magistrate of Quilon and the Magistrate of Alleppey. The Superintendent 
was required to visit the Jail daily, sign and send reports and returns &c. 
to the Huzur to admit and release prisoners at the close of their terms, 
investigate and decide all petty quarrels and assaults among the convicts, 
inspect the sanitary arrangements, superintend the work of the convicts 
and do other miscellaneous duties. In these he was assisted by two assis¬ 
tants drawing Rs 35 and Rn. 30 respectively a Jamadar and a Duffadar on Rs. 
10 each, two clerks, one on Rs. 8 and the other on Rs. 6, and 118 peons on 
Rs. 5 each; of these the 2nd Assistant, the Jamadar, 2 head-peons, one of 
the additional clerks and 33 peons were in charge of the Sub-Jail at 
Pujappura. 

There was no authorised code of Prison Regulations in force. 

The Sub-Jails were :— 

1. Quilyn Station Jail. 

2. Quilon Court Jail. 

3. Alleppey Jail. 

4. Nagercoil Court Jail. 

The Quilon Station Jail was under the control of the Superintendent 
of Police, who periodically inspected it. The immediate charge was in a 
Jailer drawing Rs. 20 per mensem assisted by a Naick on Rs. 8 and a 
certain number of peons with salaries ranging from Rs. 4 to 5. The Jailer 
was authorised to put prisoners in the stocks, or substitute heavy iron for 
light ones or have them manacled in case they became refractory, report¬ 
ing the circumstances to the Superintendent. The Jailer kept a register 
of the prisoners under his charge, as also of their release, death, Ac. and 
apportioned work daily for each batch. He had to muster them after work 
and see that proper batta was given them. He had to sleep in the prison 
on alternate days and go frequently to inspect the batches on work. 
The Naick had to conduct the prisoners to their working places and back 
again to the Jail and also had to sleep in the prison on alternate days. 

The Alleppey Jail was under the charge of one Jailer on Rs. 25 per 
mensem, one Naick and 14 peons and was superintended by the Judges of 
the Court. The Magistrate who directed the sanitary arrangements of 
the Jail attended also to the complaints of the prisoners. The ration 
allowed in these Sub-Jails is generally 2£ measures of rice and 8 cash 
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per day pet head. Civil debtors were allowed 5 c^i^. e day 
ftftder trial 2£ chs. 'The prisoners were allowed to buy t^e peQgssj^y 
things from the dealers who were let into the Jail premises linger $}e 
strict supervision of the Jail officials. In all these district jailo e^Jjp$9jp, 
was carefully attended to and general cleanliness maintained ^oth ^ithin 
anH without the premises. Prisoners were regularly vaccinated s.qpn ^tpr 
admission and sick prisoners were removed to a separate room ax\d treated 
by the local medical subordinates. 


In 1880 the Superintendent of the Central Jail was sent to <the 
British Jail at Canannore to study the jail discipline and the system of jail 
administration in vogue there. He returned in December of jbhe same 
year and submitted a report on the reforms to be introduced. Conse¬ 
quently intramural labour was slowly and gradually introduced in the 
Central Jail. Native cloths, cotton carpet, coir rugs, chain-fetters and carts 
for jail use were manufactured by convict labour in addition to carving in 
wood and ivory. The scale of dietary was revised and improved and 
assimilated as far as circumstances permitted to that obtaining in the 
British jails. A printing press was established inside Jhe Jail in 1057 m* e. 
(1881-82). The new rules provided for the inspection of the jail by 
official visitors, regulated the punitive powers of the officer in charge and 
defined his duties and those of his subordinates. Provision was also made 
for the release, under sanction, of convicts suffering from incurable diseases 
disabling them for ever from the commission of crimes. The system of 
serving out doles of raw rice to each convict with cash for purchasing firer 
wood and condiments was put a stop to and a scale of dietary was adopted 
under which cooked food was distributed. 


In 1062 M. e. (1886-87), the present Central Jail at Pujappura* a 
very handsome and commodious, structure standing on a conspicuous 
position, was occupied. This enabled Government to abolish the Sub-Jail 
hitherto stationed there and to reduce the guards. In the same year the 
Jail establishment was revised and placed on a better footing. 

In 1066 m. e. (1890-91) H. H. the Maharajah sanctioned a set 
of rules under which a small money grant was given to destitute convicts 
tn their release to enable them to reach their homes instead of begging in, 
the streets and committing offences which would bring them back to the 
jail. The Superintendent was given a permanent advance of Rs. 15 a month 
fpr the purpose. A Committee was appointed with the Durbar Physician 
as President to examine into the working of the jail system in Travancore 
with & view to reduce the cost and introduce wholesome improvements. 
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- : itegal&tion I of 1071 m. i. (189B-.W) was* piiW£8 : Witli' effect 1 
from the last quarter of the year to regulate the management of tte 
prisons in the State and »n elaborate code of rules also was passed to 
regnlafeAthe details. But it was found not possible, hovtreveir, to introduce 
all the chatties ioVolved at once. The Regulation being a cldib adaption 
of the British Indian Enactment (Act IX of 1894) the Supeiiiitbiidfent 
was sent on deputation to Madras and Vellore to acquaint himself witfi 
the* details of prison administration obtaining there. In 1072 m. e. (1896- 
97 some of the more important recommendations of the special Jail' 
Committee were adopted, viz., 

1. Introduction of convicts* ticket; 

2. Do.* of fortnightly weighments; 

3. Do. of night guarding inside the sleeping wards; 

4. Commencement of gardening operations in the jail premises; 

5. Introduction of several new Jail Registers; 

6. Adoption of steps for the recognition of habitual offenders; 

7. Introduction of the dietary prescribed in the Prison rules. 

In 1073 m. e. (1897-98) the Prisons Regulation was fully brought 
into operation. The following were some of the important changes 
introduced:— 

1. The Jail establishment was reorganised and graded and the Police 
guard attached to the Jail disbanded, the military however continuing to 
guafrd' the Tower and the main Gate ; 

2. To fully carry out the reforms under the new Regulation, another 
Jailer on Rs. 70 was appointed; 

3. In the place of the Mundoos which were formerly supplied to 
the convicts, uniforms similar to those in use in British Jails were issued. 

4. Extra-mural labour was entirely stopped except in very rare cases 
the inmates being wholly engaged in the workshop, garden, &c ; 

5. Steps were taken to introduce the Remission system to study 
which, as also the system of keeping Jail accounts an Asssistant Jailer was 
sent to the Penitentiary at Madras; 

6. ’" The system of taking finger impressions of the convicts was also 
introduced towards the close of the year. 

The District Jails still continued under the old system as it was found 
expedfefrttb defer the extension to them of the provisions of the Prisons 
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Regulation until more experience was gained in its working in the Centra! 
Jail. 

In 1074 m. e. (1898-99) the system of taking anthropomfctrical 
measurement of the convicts introduced in 1072 m. e. (1896-97) was disconti* 
nuedand that of finger tip impressions substituted in its place. The system 
of awarding good conduct stripes to warders was also introduced in that 
year. 

The health of the Jail in spite of the efficient arrangements with 
regard to dieting became very unsatisfactory. In 1076 m. e. (1900-01) 
the mortality was high, as also the sick rate, being 7‘04 per cent, 
and 4.33 per cent, of the average strength respectively. A special com¬ 
mittee was therefore appointed to enquire into and report on the subject. 

On their report a caste Hindu was appointed Jailer and changes were 
introduced successfully in the dietary. Strict and unremitting attention 
was paid to the supply of provisions, the preparation and distribution of 
food and thorough cleaning of the cooking and eating vessels, so that by 
the close of 1078 m. e. (1902—03) the mortality had fallen to 4*21 
per cent. , The sick rate however showed a slight increase, viz., 4*28 per cent, 
this being attributed to the unusual heat aud seasonal changes which marred 
the effect of the special precautionary measures adopted in the recommend¬ 
ations of the Jail Committee. 

A large influx of Marava convicts connected with the Sivakasi riots 
which extended to the borders of Travancore increased the sick rate and 
the death-rate of the Central Jail. The fault was not so much in the 
dieting or other precautionary measures taken for the health and comfort 
of the Jail population as in the unsuitability of this damp climate to the 
hardy Marava, born and bred in the dry atmosphere of Pandy and inured 
to a vigorous open-air-life of roaming over the dry plains at a pace in¬ 
credible to the dwellers on this coast. When shut up, the best of them 
pine and die. One of the greatest safeguards against the Marava 
dacoities on the Travancore frontiers being not more frequent than now is the 
fear of incarceration in the Travancore Jails which the Marava believes 
is death to him. Such is the dread which the thieving Marava entertains 
for an eitforced residence in the climate of Malayalam. 

The total strength of the convicts in 1079 m. e. (1903-04) was 97fi # 
There were besides 66 under-trial prisoners and 75 civil debtors confined 
in the Jail. The average daily strength was 438*34. 

In the same year the total expenditure inclusive of hospital 
charges was Jts. 46,814-16 chs,-l cash and the average cost per head was 
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Rg. 106-24ch -11 cash. The earnings from Jail manufacture were Rs. 
6,082-3 ch.-13 cash and the value *bf extramural labour came to Re. 
10,464-l7ch.-8 cash, so that calculated in the net expenditure the 
average cost per head was Rs. 69-2ch.-l4 cash. 

As for the District Jails, viz., Quilon and Alleppey, the cost amounted 
to Rs. 6,184 and Rs. 6,414 respectively and the value of extramural labour 
to Rs. 1,703 and Rs, 1,320 respectively. 

No statistics are available with regard to the crime of the convicts 
and their periods of imprisonment in the latest Report.. 

The Central Jail is under the control of a Superintendent and the 
District Jails of Quilon and Alleppey are uuder the Quilon Dewan Peishcar 
and the Commercial Agent respectively. 

The management of the Central Jail has always been favourably 
commented upon by high authorities as the following extracts from the 
Central Jail Visitor’s Book will show. General Sir Henry Prendergast, 
British Resident, observed (13th July 1887):— 

" The Jail seems to be well designed and well-built. If possible there should 
bo sheds within the walls for stone breaking and other works.” 

Mr. J. C. Hannyngton, Resident, wrote (5th June 1890):— 

“Thepremises in good order and the prisoners well attended to as far as 
can be judged from their appearance.” 

Mr. H. B. Grigg, Acting Resident, remarked (31st July 1890): — 

“I found the Jail premises in excellent order. The prisoners appeared to 
be well fed and well cared for.” 

Lord Wenlock, the Governor of Madras wrote (1st November 1892):— 

“I visited the Central Jail on October 31 st and was much pleased with the 
good order and general cleanliness of the Jail, and the good condition of the 
prisoners. But I was much surprised to find that all the prisoners with few 
exceptions, were made to live night and day in fetters.” 

Mr. J. D. Rees, Resident, observed (10th June 1895):— 

“ Visited Jail this morning. All was very clean and satisfactory/’ 

Mr. J. Thomson, Resident, remarked (23rd September 1905):— 

“ Saw all inmates and the buildings. Those not in hospital in good physical 

condition—better I think, than incarceration for crime warrants. The 

buildings are clean and orderly. I had not time to examine the books. ” 

Sir A. E. Havelock, Governor of Madras, observed (20th October 
1897):— 

“ Was shown over the Central Jail by Mr. Dutliie the Superintendent. The 
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g^odf. having regard to %i%qt that the, separate ,system doe* 
ho^exist. Its situation is excellent. The wards are well-built and well-ventilated- 
The enclosure is too small; if intramural labour on a large scale is to be introduced. 
Various improvements and additions are, I am informed, in contemplation suck as 
separate accommodation for females and juveniles, a close prison, Ac* &<&*, and I, 
understand, that it is intended to follow more closely in some respects, the prison 
system of Hydras Presidency. The prisoners were paraded. They appeared?to be 
in good condition. The health of the gaol is good Clothing &c. are excellent. 
Order and cleanliness are remarkable. The Institution is a credit to the Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Mr. F. A. Nicholson, Acting Resident, wrote (12th June 1899):— 

44 The new additions seem very large and costly; on this a separate, note 
will be recorded.” 

44 The females still seem to have no sufficient employment: it would be 
kinder to give them full work. There must be work which they can do; e. g., the 
rice for the Jail is bought as rice, /. c., cleaned; if it or a portion were bought 
as paddy, the women might husk it, and save the cost oi their labour. Other 
employments are possible.” 

Mr, J. Andrew, Resident, remarked (7th September1905) :— 

44 Went over the Jail and saw the prisoners at work. Everything seemed 
well conducted and the discipline of the Jail guard impressed me very favour¬ 
ably” 

Registration of Assurances. It was in the year 1042 m. e. (1866-67) 
that H H. the Maharajah passed a Regulation for establishing an im¬ 
proved system of Registration of Deeds in Travancore. The old system 
provided a regular agency of village notaries who derived their appoint¬ 
ments from and acted under, J&e orders of the Sadr Court. These people 
wey^ remunerated by fees levied upon the instruments which they re¬ 
gistered. The stamped cadjans used to be supplied to them through the* 
Munsiff’s Courts and the proceeds credited to the State. The village 
registrars ( Oorhanakans ) had power to make summary enquiries into 
objections against the execution of the deeds and to refuse registration 
in case they were deemed not valid. They wore also prohibited from 
registering whenever they found that the Sirkar had liens on the pro¬ 
perty, such as for arrears of Revenue or had them already under attach*- 
ment or that they were Service or Personal Inam tenures. This unpaid 
agency did not work either to the profit of the State or to the satis¬ 
faction of the public who were subjected to much annoyance, delay . and 
extortion. 

Hence a reformation was much needed and this was introduced bv 
the Regulation above referred to. This Regulation was modelled on the 
British Indian Act for the Registration of Assurances. Under this 
Regulation all deeds relating to immovable property and to rights 
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connected with such property (with one trifling bxceptibn) must be regis¬ 
tered. The registration of deeds relating to movable property was not 
compulsory, though free scope was given for such registration. 

This Regulation came into operation on the 1st of Dhanu 1043 m. e. 
(14th December 1867). 31 Registering Offices were establishedthroughout 

the State besides a Central Office at Trivandrum to supervise the whole 
machinery* No part of the establishment was remunerated with fees. All 
have fixed monthly salaries varying according to the importance of each 
District. In this year the average interval between the presentation of a 
document and its registration was days. The total collections of the 
Department for those 8 months amounted to Rs. 33,022. Sir Madura Row 
writes:— 

“The people undoubtedly feel that the uew system of registration thus 
anspiciously introduced is beneficial to them and accordingly they cheerfully 
conform to its provisions. 

During the year 1049 m. e. (187P-74) certain rules were passed 
under the sanction of H. H. the Maharajah for the better working of 
the law in respect of attendance of parties, disposal of auclaimed instru¬ 
ments, caneelment of Powers of Attorney, &c. 

Regulation I of 1042 m. e. (1866-67.,) was amended by Regula¬ 
tion III of 1052 m. e. (1876-77). Among other things provided 
in the new enactment the time for registering a document executed out of 
India was extended from 3 to 6 months, and documents in English were 
allowed to be registered in the Trivandrum Office irrespective of the place 
of execution or the situation of the property embraced therein. H. H. 
the Maharajah was also pleased to sanction as an encouragement to the 
Registrars an extra emolument over and above their fixed salaries 
of acommission of 5 per cent, on the amount of fees collected in each 
District. 

In 1063 m. e. (1887-88) the status and salaries of some of the 
Registrars were raised. They were enjoined to send to the Tahsildars 
direct copies of registered documents with Bazenamahs obtained from the 
executors to enable the Tahsildars to enter the transfers in the Revenue 
Registers and to record all landed transactions involving increase of quit 
rent due to the State. 

It was in the year 1063 m. e. (1887-88J that a Regulation was 
passed to provide for the incorporation, management and winding up of 
trading companies and other associations. The object was to encourage 
the combination of capital and skill in industrial and other undertakings 
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which are too much for the individual. 

Regulation I of 1070 m. e. (1895) which amended the law 
relating to the registration of documents came into operation from the 
beginning of the second quarter of 1071 m. e. (1895-96). The 
official designation of the head of the department was changed from 
“Huzur Registrar” to “Director of Registration” as provided in the Re¬ 
gulation. The whole department was reorganised in pursuance of the 
new Regulation. Two grades of District Registrars on Rs. 125 and 
Rs. 115 respectively and four grades of Sub-Registrars with the salary raised 
to Rs. 80, 60, 50, and 40 respectively were sanctioned. Opportunity was 
taken to abolish altogether the system of partial remuneration by com¬ 
mission on fees. 

The system of recording thumb impressions for purposes of identi¬ 
fication was introduced in the year 1075 m. e. ( 1899-1900. ) and tried 
as an experiment in 7 offices. It was extended to all the offices in the 
following year. 

In view of the increasing work of the Department, sanction was 
accorded to the entertainment of 30 additional clerks towards the close 
of the year 1076 m. e. (1900-01.) 

The present machinery of the Registration Department consists of:_ 

(1) A Director of Registration on Rs. 450. 

(2) 8 District Registrars on salaries ranging from Rs. 115 

to Rs. 125. 

(3) 51 Sub-Registrars on salaries ranging from Rs. 40 to Rs. 80. 

There is also a Registrar of joint-stock companies on a salary of 
Rs. 100 per mensem. 

The Nayar Brigade. Prior to 1 757 Travancore consisted of a 
number of petty States more or less independent. These petty chiefs 
were in a constant state of warfare not only among themselves but 
with the Rajah of Tiavancore. With a view to their suppression 
the Rajah of Travancore raised a militia to form which every house¬ 
holder was obliged to furnish one individual; they were armed with 
bows, arrows, swords, axes, and spears. With the assistance of this 
militia the Rajah of Travancore attacked, subdued, and annexed these 
petty States until he extended his territories from Cape Comoiin to 
Kuriapalli, As the State of Travancore was thus enlarged the peace 
and safety of the conquered provinces demanded a permanent military 
force, to obtain which the Rajah forcibly enlisted his subjects as he could 
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not apparently obtain them otherwise. This permanent force supple** 
jnented apparently the militia, but there is nothing authentic on record. 
Besides these, companies of Maravars raised from time to time under the 
orders of Maharajah Martanda Varma especially during the early part of 
his reign for suppressing the refractory nobles and the Ettuvittil Pillamars 
of the land as well as for guarding the eastern frontiers constituted a regu¬ 
lar army and were found to be trustworthy soldiers in those troublous 
times. They seem to have fought several battles under the Travancore 
flag, and a regiment of these men raised by Rama ryen Dalawa, during the 
wars with Kayangulam were of great Service in the conquest of that terri¬ 
tory. In 1740, the Dutch attacked Colachel but were defeated, whether 
by the militia or the permanent force or both, is not known. The earliest 
record of the strength and composition of the military forces of Travancore 
dates from about the year 1757. There was then an army of 30,000 Nayars 
( 10,000 regular and 20,000 irregular infantry) under the command of 
Martanda Pillai. When the Dutch were defeated at Colachel two indi¬ 
viduals were taken prisoners, the one named Do Lannoy, the other Donadi. 
They were well treated by the Rajah who was so much impressed by the 
military knowledge of Do Lannoy that he appointed him a Captain in his 
service, and when in 1761 Martanda Pillai died, he succeeded him. He is 
reported to have constructed modern fire-arms, swords, guns, etc., built a 
fort at Udayagiri establishing an arsenal there and to have instructed 
the Travancore troops in the art of war. He made everything that waS 
requisite for the defence of the country, introduced some of his own 
countrymen as officers and thoroughly reorganised the whole military 
force. He is reported to have driven the Zamorin of Calicut on the other 
side of the river from Alan ora d to Kodungallur, assigned a small spot to 
the Rajah of Cochin for his support, made himself master of all the for¬ 
tresses, put the troops on the same footing as Europeans, divided among 
them the conquered lands, caused them frequently to march through 
the country with full military parade in order to keep the people in 
subjection, and after Rajah Martanda Varma’s death gave the kingdom 
in which perfect tranquillity was restored, to Rama Varma who had just 
entered on the 34th year of his age. DeLannoy died in 1777 and was 
buried inside the Fort at Udayagiri which he had constructed, and his 
tomb may still be seen in the ruined chapel inside the Fort now over¬ 
grown with jungle. It bears this inscription :— 

“Hie Jacet Eustachius Bencdictus De Lannoy qui tanquam dux 
Generalis Militia) Trarancotidis prmfuit ac per annos XXXVII ferine 
smnma . fidelitate Regi iriserviit cui omnia regna ex Caincob m usque 
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«d Cochin vi armarum ac terrore subjecit. Yixit annos LXII menses V 
mortuus eat die Junii MDCCLXXVII 

14 Bequiescat in pace!! w 

44 Here lies Bustachius Benedictus De Lannoy: who was Commander 
ef the General Travancore Army and for nearly thirty-seven years with 
the greatest faithfulness he served the King, to whom by the strength and 
fear of his armies he subjected all kingdoms from Caincolam to Cochin * 
He lived 62 years and 5 months and died 1st day of June 1777. 

" May he rest in peace !! ” 

In 1780 the Travancore forces consisted of about 50,000 men 
disciplined according to the European manner in addition to which the 
State could command 100,000 Nayars and Chogars armed with bows, 
arrows, spears, swords, and battle axes. A portion of the army was 
known as the Carnatic Brigade. Tts origin is uncertain. It would 
appear from the Treaty of 1795 that the Travancore army did not con¬ 
sist of Nayars only, but contained also men from the other side of the 
Ghauts. Whether the Carnatic Brigade took its name from the pre¬ 
sence of these men, or whether it was a remnant c f a force sent by the 
Nawab of the Carnatic to assist Travancore during internal troubles is 
not known. By the Treaty of 1795 Travancore was bound to aid the 
Hon’ble Bast India Company in its wars with troops other than Gayars. 
So the probability is that the Carnatic Brigade were the troops formed 
and kept for this purpose, a portion of which was employed with the British 
Troops in Lord Cornwallis* operations against Tippu Sultan. Its head 
quarters were at Alleppey and consisted of 5 Battalions of Infantry and 1 
Battalion of Artillery. It was commanded by Colonel Daly ( 1789-1809). 
The rest of the forces were under native Commanders. 

The whole of the Travancore army was paid partly in money and partly 
in kind, but on the plea of deficits in the public revenue they were deprived 
in about 1804 of most of their usual benefits by Dewan Velu Tampi who 
acted thus on the suggestion of Lt. Col. Macaulay. Dewan Velu Tampi's 
action caused a spirit of revolt and discontent and resulted in all except 
about 8,000 men who had remained loyal, being disbanded. Among the 
men who remained loyal were the Carnatic Brigade. Soon after this re¬ 
volt a new treaty was concluded with the East India Company (1805) by 
which the Bajah was relieved of his obligation of lending his troops to as¬ 
sist the British in their wars; at the same time however it was stipulated 
that the Bajah should pay to the Honble Bast India Company a aam 
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equivalent &o the expenses of 4 regiments of Native Infantry in addition to 
the sum then payable by the treatyvof 1795 for the maintenance of 3 iregi- 
wwx kc of Sepoys. One company of European Artillery and 2 Companies of 
Eascars and 4 Regiments of the Company's army were brought,into Travail- 
cone,and quartered at Quilon and Colonel Macaulay became the first Resi- 
ideatin Travancore. A few years of seeming peace followed but it was evident 
itbat Vein Tampi was working secretly to undermine the authority of the 
British. iFriendly with Colonel Macaulay as long as it suited him, he, when 
he thought he had possessed himself of the full control and resources of 
the country, fcund some pretext for quarrelling with him. He in 1808 re¬ 
presented to the Resident that the State was unable to bear the additional 
burden imposed upon it by the maintenance of the Company's troops and 
further complained that the treaty of 1805 had been extorted from the 
Rajah—besides which he became violently opposed to some political 
measures proposed to him. Colonel Macaulay endeavoured to persuade 
Velu Tampi to retire to Calicut on a pension from the Hon'ble East 
India Company ; it was only however when the Resident insisted on his 
retirement that he expressed his willingness to retire to Calicut and this 
was purely to gain time and to lull suspicion for he was all the time en¬ 
deavouring to inflame the minds of the people and to bring about an in¬ 
surrection. Having heard reports of the disaffection which prevailed in 
the country aud various rumours of rising of the whole people having get 
abroad, the Resident summoned aid both from Tricliinopoly and Malabar. 
On the day appointed for the departure of Velu Tampi, Colonel Daly, 
commanding Carnatic Brigade who had been deputed to accompany Velu 
Tampi out of the country as a bodyguard for his personal safety attended 
at the Catcherry by appointment and was horrified to hear from the Dew^n 
that he had ordered the assassination of the Resident and glorified in 
anticipated success declaring that even then as they conversed “ Colonel 
Macaulay's head was kicking about the streets of Cochin." What had 
happened was this, Velu Tampi having heard that troops were coming to 
put down the rising and were near at hand, was anxious to strike a blow 
before they arrived, he therefore prepared in secret a body of armed men 
and directed them to surround the house at Cochin where the Resident 
was living and to attack him. This they did on the night of the 28th De¬ 
cember 1808. Colonel Macaulay being aroused appeared at the window 
and was immediately fired at but without effect. Perceiving his danger 
the Resident hastened to hide himself in a small room where he remained 
in safety during the whole night. On the following morning a vessel ap¬ 
peared containing a portion of the tro jps which had been despatched from 
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Malabar and Colonel Macaulay took refuge on board the vessel. As soon 
as news of the failure of his murderous attempt on the Resident • reached 
him, Yelu Tampi, chafing with disappointment appeared in open insur¬ 
rection . He butchered an assistant surgeon of the subsidiary force, seized 
on the backwater and drowned in sacks 32 Europeans of His Majesty’s 
12th Regiment who were driven by stress of weather into the port of 
Alleppey and whom he had disarmed by treachery. He ordered Colonel 
Daly to lead the Carnatic Brigade to Quilon and attack the Company’s 
troops stationed there. On Colonel Daly refusing to do so he was imprisoned 
and kept in close confinement for 7 weeks having been in imminent peril of 
being put to death. Although unsuccessful in obtaining the services of 
the Carnatic Brigade he managed to get the rest of the troops to obey his 
orders. The total military establishment of Travancore at this time con¬ 
sisted of 12 Battalions commanded by Europeans or the descendants of 
Europeans, so that V elu Tampi after deducting the Carnatic Brigade could 
not have had more than 5 regiments of regulars ; the rest of the troops 
probably consisted of the militia before referred to. A few engagements 
took place between Vein Tampi’s troops and the British force at Quilon 
and other regiments that were brought into the country to crush the 
revolt. The fight at Aramboly on the lOth February 1809 proved com¬ 
pletely decisive and brought the insurrection to a close. In all these 
engagements the Travancore troops suffered severely. 

The British troops, being now able to communicate with one another 
gradually converged towards the Capital and eventually encamped in what 
is now known as the Cantonment Trivandrum where they afterwards 
built the barracks now occupied by the Nayar Brigade. The Rajah alarm¬ 
ed at the near approach of the British troops hastened to tender his 
submission to the Resident, and the Dewan fled to the jungles, and being 
pursued from place to place committed suicide to avoid capture. So 
ended the revolt of 1809 and with it the comparatively large Travancore 
army ceased to exist, for with the exception of 700 men of the first Nayar 
Battalion all including the Carnatic Brigade were disbanded. The few 
men who remained wore left for purposes of state and ceremony and were 
allowed to retaiu possession of a few unserviceable muskets. With this 
exception possession and manufacture by individuals of arms and ammu¬ 
nition were strictly prohibited and enforced. 

The remnant of the Nayar troops were placed under the command 
of Subadar Maha Singli an officer of the Madras Cavalry and formed the 
nucleus of the present Nayar Brigade on the organisation of which a few 
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^earsiater (1818) it became the 1st Battalion of H. H. the Rani's troops. 
It was not until the year 1830 that the designation Nayar Brigade was 
used. 

On the disbandment of the troops, guards over all important posts 
were furnished by the British regiments in Trivandrum and were ordered 
to stand fast until tranquillity was restored throughout the country and 
all signs of commotion had passed. This arrangement continued until 
1817. In that year the Rani represented to the Resident that the 
remnant of the old army of Travancore was of little utility and were 
without arms or discipline and that she was anxious to effect a reorgani¬ 
sation and to increase the strength and efficiency of her force and to hav e 
a British officer to command. She was supported by the Resident and 
the reorganisation was eventually sanctioned in 1818 the Rani being 
given permission to increase her force by 1200 men, and Captain MacLeod 
an officer who was at the time employed as Killadar of the Port at Tri¬ 
vandrum and in command of the Rani's escort of cavalry having been 
sent by the Commander-in-Chief for the purpose, was appointed the first 
British Commandant of II. H. the Rani's Nayar troops. Captain MacLeod 
proceeded with the reorganisation and raised a second Battalion by the 
voluntary enlistment of men of the Nayar caste and also formed a detach¬ 
ment of Artillery, idle, however, it seems, wrongly interpreted the per¬ 
mission to increase the Rani's forces by 1200 and is reported to have 
raised 1200 in addition to the old remnant of 700, but on reference to 
the table which follows it will be seen that the total reorganised forces 
amounted to 2316 of all ranks, so that deducting the old remnant, 1616 
new men were enlisted. One British Officer being found insufficient for 
the reorganised troops the Resident asked the Madras Government for 
the services of four additional officers one for each Battalion as comman¬ 
dant and one for each Battalion as adjutant, but only one officer Captain 
Gray of the regular army who was on half pay was available, and he 
was appointed. To fill the other appointments local officers were selected. 
These were Henry Daly a son of Colonel Daly of the old Carnatic 
Brigade who was appointed Lieutenant commanding the 2nd Battalion, 
William Sheriden a relative of an officer of the subsidiary force at 
Quilon who was appointed Lieutenant commanding the 1st Battalion and 
W. P. Nixon from Trichinopoly who was appointed Lieutenant and Quarter 
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.Master. 33aie reorganisation was completed in 1819, and the steengtkjcrE 
the Nayar troops was as follows :— 
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1st Battalion 

1 
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10 

10 

50 

50 

28 

1,000 

"2nd Battalion 

... 

2 

10 

10 

SO 

50 

23 

1,000 

Artillery 


— | 

... 

1 

2 

2 


25 

Total 

i 

8 

20 

21 

102 1 

| 

102 

46 

2,025 


Tlioy were armed with repaired rifles and bayonets and a Brigade of 
brass six pounder guns, these latter for firing salutes;the necessary supply 
of gun-powder was also obtained all being issued by the British Govern¬ 
ment on payment. The duties of the Nayar troops after the reorganisa¬ 
tion were of a civil o r police nature. They were employed in guarding 
prisons, taking charge of prisoners and others in course of transit from 
station to station, preventing smuggling, seizing robbers and men charged 
with offences, assisting civil officers in the collection of revenue, serving 
as guards and orderlies to civil officers, and in employment about the 
temples on various duties during festivals. The number thus employed 
in 1820 amounted to 773 at 66 different stations the remainder of the 
troops being at Hoad quarters. In the execution of their duties the men 
frequently came into collision with the civil authorities. 

This state of affairs was brought to notice by the Commandant and he 
pointed out how it affected the efficiency of the men. As a result the 
Government in 1826 reduced the troops by 500 men to provide funds for 
the employment of police for the performance of the duties until then 
undertaken by the military. Four years later in 1830 a further reduction 
of 100 men took place. In 1836 all the British troops in Travancore with 
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th» exception* of one regiment which was left at Quilon were withdrawn 
and the Travancore troops took ove* all the duties till then performed by 
them*. The following extract from Brigade orders by Major Campbell (who 
had succeeded to the command) dated Headquarters, Trivandrum, Thurs¬ 
day the 22nd September 1836 is interesting as showing the duties then 
performed at out-stations. 

Extract from Brigade orders dated 22nd September 1836 Under instructions 
from the Dewan, the following revised distribution of tbe Detachments to the 
South is ordered, consequent on the intended removal of the Company’s Troops 
from Oodagherry and Nagercoil. 

Distribution. 


Stations. 


, fa w *2 . 

|| || J8 g. 

Jl’g •§ & 

a tel m 


Padmanabhapnram ...[ ] 1 5 2 48For the protection of the Fort and Palace. 


Oodagherry .. 


Snchindrum .. 


Nagercoil 

Mannacoody 


Punnaculum 


Aromboly 


Cottar ... 


Poothappandy 


Cudttkkaray ... 


1 GFor the protection of the buildings within the 
Fort. 


... 1... 2| 2 24Parties from this guard patrol north as fi 
j Thalakudi and South to Cape Comorin, 


. 1 8 To guard prisoners. 

.. 1 3 For the protection of a paddy granary. 

1 1 12) Parties from this guard to patrol south as far as 
Cape Comorin and north to Mullingoor. 

i 

1 1 8! For the protection of (Dash-chest. Parties 

j from this guard to patrol in the vicinity of 
I Aromboly. 


. ... 1 1 14[For the protection of the tobacco store and the 
Cash-chest in the Tahsildar’s office. Parties 
from this guard to patrol north as far as 
Yadasary and south to Parakay. 

...1 2 2 24 Parties from this guard to patrol north as far 
I as Kadnkaray and south to Thalakudi by 

j Kulasekarampothoor. 

1 1 12 Parties from this guard to patrol to the east as 
1 far as Ananthapurani. 


Total. 2 21313 154 
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All tbe above mentioned guards will be directed to be prepared to suppress 
disturbances and repel marauders, and upon the verbal order from any ap¬ 
pointed civil authority, will use their arms, and if directed to fire, will do so 
unhesitatingly, and, if possible, with effect; the civil authority, of course, 
incurring all responsibilities. The men required to complete the foregoing 
commands will be taken from the 4th Company, 1st Battalion and march this 
after-noon. Each man composing the above detachments, Padmanabhapuram 
excepted, will be furnished with twelve rounds of ball cartridge and one flint. 

Subadar Major Cullupram Matheven Pillai, 1st Battalion, will accompany 
the above party, place the detachments, and show the routes for the patrols. 

The Subadar Major will remain with them a month for the purpose of 
ensuring the duties being properly conducted. 

Various attempts were made from time to time to appoint local officers 
as was done in 1819, but the Hon'ble East India Company steadily set 
their face against this and insisted on Officers holding British Commissions 
being appointed, and from 1831 down to the present time with only one 
exception (an Officer of the Home Reserve of officers), officers from the British 
service have been appointed. Since the withdrawal of the British troops 
peace and quietness have prevailed in Travancore and the Nayar troops 
still retain the old partial liberty which existed in bygone days by the old 
militia living in their own houses and attending to the cultivation of their 
fields and gardens when not required for military duties. The harmony 
was only broken once in 1850 when a new Officer who did not fully com¬ 
prehend the habits of the men and constitution of the Brigade issued 
stringent orders regarding the performance of guard and other duties 
somewhat similar to those in the British service and in consequence many 
men deserted or took their discharge. However it was nothing serious 
and on the Resident intervening, matters were soon put right. Very little 
remains to be told, for until 1901 the constitution of the Brigade re¬ 
mained very much what it was on reorganisation in 1809, and the duties 
now performed are practically what they were then except that they no 
longer assist in the collection of revenue and no guards or orderlies are 
supplied to civil officers. Generally stated their duties may be said to be 
ceremonial. Owing to the possible withdrawal of the British regiment at 
Quilon, the Travancore Government with the sanction of British Govern¬ 
ment decided in 1900 to reorganise the Brigade and to provide a body of 
men for purely military duties and who would be available for emergencies 
such as the quelling of disturbances &c., and similar duties. The reor¬ 
ganisation commenced in 1901. It was decided to amalgamate the old 
1st and 2nd Battalions and to call them the 2nd Battalion and 
to reduce their strength by 500 of all ranks in order to obtain 
men for the new Battalion. As this reorganisation had long been 
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foreseen and in contemplation, no new enlistments were made so that 
when the amalgamation, of the old Battalions took place, there were 
nearly 150 vacancies and 100 young men were at once enlisted to serve in 
the New Battalion without any compulsory retirements being made from 
the old Battalions. The reorganisation is t"> be spread over five years, 
a new company being raised each year. The men will live in Government 
Lines and be subject more or less to the same discipline as that prevailing 
in a British Native Infantry Regiment. They are armed with smooth bore 
Snider Carbines. 

In the history of the Nayar Brigade the following dates stand out 
prominently. They are :— 

1885—The Durbar Physician was appointed to supervise Brigade Hos¬ 
pital in addition to his other duties in the place of native doctors 
who had till then treated the men according to the native system. 

1841—The British Officers were relieved from attendance with the 
Brigade at State ceremonies of a. religious character. 

1847—A regular system of pensions on a small scale was introduced 
and remained in force till 1871. 

1851—A separate Medical Officer (a civilian ) was appointed to the 
Brigade in the place of the Durbar Physician. 

1863—The third reduction of the Brigade took place. It consisted of:—• 

1 British Officer. 

20 Havildars. 

20 Naicks. 

260 Sepoys ( 24 were almost immediately re-enlisted). 

The object of the reduction was partly to make a further addition 
to the Police and partly to raise the pay of the Brigade. 

The strength of the Brigade after redaction was 


Subadars ... 16 

Jemadars ... 17 

Havildars ... 83 

Naicks ... 83 

Sepoys ... 1,209 

Drummers,} 

Pifers & > ... 46 

Buglers. J 


1868—The Old Brigade barracks were pulled down and the Brigade 
permitted to use the barracks which they now occupy and which were built 
by thte troops who came to Trivandrum in 1809,*on condition that they 
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were vacated on the shortest notice whenever required by the British 
Government. 

1870— The old flint lock muskets supplied in 1818 were replaced by 
percussion muskets obtained from England (none being available in the 
Madras Arsenal) together with sword bayonet and accoutrements; these 
were of black leather. At a subsequent date buff leather was substituted. 
Two or three years after receipt, the fire-arms and accoutrements were 
condemned as being of most inferior description; they are however still 
in use but are in a very unserviceable if not dangerous state. Application 
has been made for new ones with ordinary bayonet (Carbine b. l. s. b. 
Foot Police) and brown leather accoutrements; they have not however yet 
been received.* 

1871— Pension rules were revised. 

1875—A graduated system of pay was first introduced. 

1877—An increase cf 2 Havildars and 10 Sepoys was made in tho 
strength of the Brigade in consequence of an addition to the strength of 
the Cardamom Hill Detachment. 

1882—An Officer from the I, M. S, was appointed iu the place of 
Dr. Kpersclineider deceased. 


Present Strength of the Nai/ar Brigade . 



Marine Department. In 1054 m. e. (1878-79) His High¬ 
ness 3 Government proposed the organisation of a Maiine Department 
placing the three ports of Colachel, Qnilon and Alleppey under one super¬ 
intending agency whose duty was to collect and arrange returns of the 
Shipping, receive reports of vessels arrived and departed, see to the 

f. 


* Since received, 
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enforcement of Port rules and generally to direct the work of the master 
attendants. The .Commercial Agent Was himself the Master Attendant 
at Alleppey. 

There are at present 13 ports* (including the Sri Mulapuram Poi*t 
near Cape Comorin) of which the most important aro those of Colachel, 
Quilon and Alleppey. A Register of Meteorological observations is kept 
up at the Commercial Office, and weather reports are published regularly, 
A Regulation for the levy of P_>rt dues was passed in 1860 and rules 
were enacted for the Boat service for the port of Alleppey in 1874 
and for the ports of Quilon and Colachel in 1878. 

The Alleppey lighthouse was constructed in 1852 and is at pre¬ 
sent maintained in a high state of efficiency and is of the greatest ser¬ 
vice to mariners, the light employed lor its illumination being visible lor a 
distance of 22 miles. The original pier was completely destroyed in the 
cyclone at the end of May 1879. A temporary jetty was soon con¬ 
structed to afford facility for landing. In 1881 the construction of 
an iron screw pile pier was undertaken at a cost of Rs. 59,000 with a 
view to meet the increasing wants of the trade of Alleppey which was daily 
growing in importance. Tt was thrown open to the trade that same year. 
In 1892-93 an extension of the same was called for owing to the reces¬ 
sion of the sea or shifting of the mud-bank and was soon completed. 

Pier and warehouse rules for the port of Alleppey were passed in De¬ 
cember 1896; in Alleppey there is a short line of tramway connecting the 
pier with the town which proves very useful to the merchants and to the 
Government in carrying tobacco and salt to their respective bankshalls. 

Mach of the chief ports is in charge of a Master Attendant, the Com¬ 
mercial Agent being the Master Attendant of the Alleppey Port. 

During the year 1079 m. k. (1903-04), 577 vessels called at the several 
ports of the State. The collections under port dues, pier toll and tram¬ 
way hire amounted to Rs. 12,875. 

Forests.! Travancore has been a country of foiestsfrom the earliest 
times. There are evidences which go to show that the whole country was 
at one time covered with trees. Mr. T. F. Bourdillon the Conservator of 
Forests in his very interesting and able Report on The Forests of Tra¬ 
vancore writes: — 

“The first reliable information as to the working of the forests conies from 

* Cape Comorin, Manakudi, Colachel, Putt a mam, Puvar, Vizhinjam, Trivandrum, Anjengo, 
Pftravur, Quilon, Alleppey and Munampam. 

t Note. Mr. A. P. Smith, Deputy Conservator of Forests, has kindly read the oroofsof this 
lection. V. X. 
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Messrs* Ward and Conner, who were employed on the survey of the country from 
1817 to 1820. They remark that, shortly before their visit, it had been custom¬ 
ary to rent each river for its timber (apparently only teak) and that this had 
nearly ruined the forests as it was becoming increasingly difficult to get large 
teak anywhere but in the far interior but that at the time of their visit a new 
ystein had been recently introduced, and the Government had begun to work 
uown timber on its own account. These operations were entrusted to Captain 
Robert Gordon of the Bombay Engineers who held the post of Commercial Agent 
at Alleppey. ... ... ... ... At this time teak was the only timber 

monopoly claimed by Oie State, and all other timber was free to the people, 
except that it was subject to a light river duty when conveyed by water. ” 


Shortly after this Mr. U. V. Munro was appointed the first Conservator. 
Besides the charge of the forests he had to collect Cardamoms from the 
hills and delfvor them at Alleppey together with the timber that had been 
felled. For forest work Mr. Munro had an establishment costing Rs. 420 
a month and for Cardamoms nil establishment costing Rs. 750 a month. 
The Forest Department at that time confined its attention to working 
down teak on the Periyar and Achankovil rivers. 


In addition to this blackwood and Anjali arc mentioned as being 
monopolies in 1844 Wax and Cardamoms were also regarded as 
Government monopolies. It was by the Proclamation of (6th Kumbham 
1028 m. r.) 16tli February 1851), that ‘ Kol-teak' was made a closer 
monopoly and a royalty of Its. 2 per candy was levied on it. Other trees 
were felled on seignorage varying from time to time at one time 3 fanams 
(7 annas) a candy, at another 1 rupee per log and so on. 

At the end of the year (1039 m. k.) 1864 by far the greater 
part of the country was still clothed with forest. Sir Madava Row who 
became Dewan in 1858 instituted many reforms, improved the 
administration of justice regulated the collection of revenue and in the 
result there was a great increase of the indigenous population. This in¬ 
crease began to tell up >n the area of the forests. 

In August 1864 an Assistant Conservator was appointed and stationed 
at Malayattui. In June 1865 the duty on timber was adjusted aud rules 
were published for the sale of waste lands both in the low country, and on 
the hills which permitted cipitalists and others to take up land for culti¬ 
vation of coffee and other products. These rules declare ebony and sandal¬ 
wood to be monopolies as well as teak and blackwood. The Kudi-vila or 
amount paid to the cardamom ryots for the collection of the spice was 
adjusted. In July 1865 the felling of teak and blackwood and of 
all jungle trees over 10 rivals (121 inches quartor girth) was prohibited. 
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The duty on timber used to be charged on the cubic contents of the logs. 
As this led to great delay in measuring the timber in the forests aud at 
every watch station, an order waS issued in August 1865 directing that 
the duty should be levied per log. 

In the year following rewards vyere offered for the first time for infor¬ 
mation regarding the illicit felling of teak and blackwood trues. The 
forced employment of watchers at watch stations without pay was abolished. 
Tho Proclamation of 9th Makarain 1041 (30th January 1866) prohibited 
the felling of teak, blackwood, ebony or any trees planted on the banks of 
rivers for their support or any avenue trees. It further directed that the jack, 

0 palmyra, tamarind and other tax-paying trees should not be felled without 
permission. Tho price of Kol-teak was raised from Its. 4 to Its. 6 per 
candy. It was in this year that the first attempt to artificially propagate 
the teak tree was made. 

In 1042 m. k. (1866-67) the planting of teak was commenced on a 
small scale both at Malayattur and Konniyur. On the Sotli December 
1866 a Proclamation was issued forbidding the felling of forest trees 
by hillmon or others for cultivation, if suitable for coflee plantations. In 
1043 M. is. (1867-68) the staff of Forest officers was increased. Another 
Assistant Conservator was appointed and put in charge of the teak planta¬ 
tions and forests near Konniyur. 

In 1044 m. k. (January 1869) the charge • iff the cardamom gardens 
with Peermade Hills was taken from the Conservator and placed under a 
separate officer. 

In 1045 M. k. two important Proclamtions were issued, one dated 3rd 
Tulam 1045 m. E.(18th Octobor 1869) prohibiting the shooting of elephants 
and the other 25tli Minam 1045 M. E. (12th April 1870) laying down rules for 
hill cultivation. This was the first attempt made to restrict hill cultiva¬ 
tion and it lias not been very successful. In 1047 m. e. (1871-72) the 
timber dep6t at Shencottah was transferred from the Revenue to the 
Forest Department. 

For some time previous to the year 1870 teak was felled on 
contract in the neighbourhood of Konniyur and was delivered at the places 
named by the Conservator, but about this time the contract system was 
given up and the Government worked down its timber all over Tra- 
vancore on its own account for about 9 or 10 years. 

In 1049 e* (1873-74) the attention of the Conservator was drawn 
, to the great mortality among the elephants which foil into pits. He 
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recanfcmended the formation of a Keddali system on the plan of Mi*. 
S&iider^on’s keddahs in Mysore and he was deputed to go and visit that 
place. On his return a site was selected on the Katar river near Konniyur 
and the work was commenced in 1050 M. E. (1874-75). The Keddah 
was opened in 1052 m. e. (1876-77), was used till 1060 m. k. (1884-85) 
by which time 100 animals were caught; but though it was very success¬ 
ful at first, its existence became known to the elephants and latterly there 
were few captures; so it was closed temporarily. 

Since the control of the forests near Shoncottah was handed over to 
the Foreso Department in 1047 m. e. (1871-72) various changes were 
introduced in their management. Thus in 1047 m. e. the timber was 
delivered at the depot and sold by auction as already stated. Jn 
1010 m. e. (1873-74) the people were allowed for one year to fell the 
timber for themselves oti permit. The period was subsequently extended 
by 2 or 3 years. As a result of these the forests suffered severely. Jn 
1054 m. (1878-79; we find the old system again in force and timber 
sold by Government from a depot. This depot system was continued till 
1058 m. e. (1882-83) when we find a return to the old seignorage system, 
merchants being allowed to fell timber on permits. Hut in 1000 ju. k. 
(1884-85) a Superintendent was appointed on R.s. 100 a month and the depot 
system was introduced again. 

Up to the year 1051 m. e (1875-76) the leak and blackwood felled 
in the forests either departmentally or by contract had all been delivered 
at Alleppey and was sold there by auction at prices ranging from Rs. 14 
to Rs. 18 per candy. In this year an enterprising Bombay firm 
contracted with the Travancoro Government to purchase large quan¬ 
tities of teak and blackwood. In 1053 M. e. (1877-78) and 1056 M. k. 
(1880-81) other contracts were entered into with the same firm for 
further quantities of teak. In 1058 m, e. (1882-83) the same firm took a 
contract for 10 years for as much teak and blackwood as we could 
deliver to them within that time. About the year 1058 m. e. (1882-83) 
the felling of K61-teak by the Taluq authorities was stopped and the work 
was transferred to the Forest Dopaitment, the Sirkar demand per candy 
being raised to Rs. 8 from Rs, 6 exclusive of the cost of cutting and 
delivery. 

On 6th Minarn 1056 m. k. (18th March 1881) an important Procla¬ 
mation was issued defining the limits of hill-cultivation. This in part re¬ 
affirmed the Proclamation of 1045 m. e. (1969-70), but gave permission to 
the people to clear the land within four miles of inhabited places, a most 
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vague limit so long as tlie definition of an inhabited place was not given. 
This Proclamation assigns no punishment for the infringement of its • 
clauses, though it makes provision for the confiscat ion of the produce raised 
upon th© land. In 1057 m. e. (1881-82) the Conservator resigned the duties 
of a Magistrate to try Forest offences as the High Court did not uphold his 
convictions which were not passed under any special law. 

In 1058 Ar. k. (1882-83) the forests on the western slopes of the 
Mahondragiri Hills were hand* d over to the Forest Department, and an 
Aminadar and staff were appointed to protect them. In the same year an 
attempt was made to open a sandalwood plantation a few miles off Quilon, 
but it proved a failure. 

On the 22nd Min am 1058 m. k. (3rd April 1883), an order was published 
forbidding the burning of grass in the forests adjoining Tinnevellv. In the 
same year notices were issued by the Conservator directing that all timber 
sold by the Department should be stamped and that receipts given by the 
Department should all be on printed forms. 

At the beginning of 1059 M. i<:. (1883-84) the forests of South Tra- 
vancore near Virappuli were transferred from the Revenue to the Forest 
Department and a special Assistant Conservator was appointed. The year 
is also remarkable for the appointment el a special Commission to discuss 
the management of Forests and to draw up suggestions for their better ad¬ 
ministration. The Commission sat for about a month, examined witnesses 
and collected evidence and then drew np a Report, which among other 
tilings, recommended the appointment of two Deputy Conservators, the 
abolition of the seignorage system and the substitution in its stead of a depot 
system for the sale of timber other than the “royalties.” it also pre¬ 
pared the draft of an Act very much on the lines of the Madras Forest Aet 
of 1882. On 12th February 1884, a notice was issued placing an assessment 
of 2 fauams (4i as. nearly) a parali on all Government land cleared for 
paddy. At the beginning of 1000 m. k. (26 August 1884) the dep6t 
system was intioduced. This change did not in itself prove much of an 
improvement on the old seignorage system. One of the disadvantages 
was that the contractors engaged sub-contractors who did almost as 
much mischief as the old permit holders did and they weie found junt¬ 
as difficult to contr >1. Another disadvantage was that poor people who 
in the old days could take out permits for small quantities of timber were 
obliged to go to the dep6ts often far distant from where they wanted the 
timber and to buy wood which was perhaps not what they required. 
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This dep6t system was abolished in; 1003 m. e. (1887-88) and the old 
seignorage system was reintroduced with much higher rates, the charge 
being levied per candy and not per log as formerly. In this year the first 
real Forest Act was passed as Regulation IV of 1063 m. e. (1887-88). A 
depdt at Kumili and four new sub-dep6ts near Sheneottali were opened this 
year. Towards the end of the year the Conservator issued a notice 
regarding the particulars required from applicants for free permits to 
remove timber grown on private tax-paying land. The year saw also 
the completion of the demarcation of the boundary between Travancore 
and Tinnevelly, Madura, Coimbatore and Cochin respectively. 

The first Forest Reserve in accordance with the Forest Act was 
proclaimed in the year 1064 m. e. (1888-89). This is estimated to con¬ 
tain 300 square miles, the place selected' being near Konniyur. Since 
then many tracts have been declared Forest Reserves. In September 
1890 the supervising staff was strengthened by the appointment 
of an Assistant Conservator who had attended the course of lectures at 
the Dehia Dun Forest School. In May 1891 a student was 
nominated by Government to attend the Forest course at Government 
expense at the same institution. In the year 1067 m. e. (1891-92) 
a grant of Its. 1,000 was made to Mr. Bourdillon to enable him to form 
a herbarium of dried specimens of flowers and fruits. 

Regulation II of 1068 m. e. (1892-93) was passed for the better 
protection and management of forests and was a very comprehensive 
measure. 

New hands were entertained in connection with the opening of a 
watch station at Vellanad in the Nedumangad Taluq to check the 
timber taken to the plumbago mines by Messrs. Parry & Co. 

Towards the close 1068 m. e. (1892-98) uniform rates of batta 
were sanctioned to the subordinate staff of the Department. Formerly 
travelling allowance was pan! only to a few of them, and that under 
special sanctitm w ' 

In 1069 e. (1893-94) an additional Deputy Conservator was 
appointed as^lso a Sheristadar on Rs. 70. It was in this year that 
Mr. Bourdillon submitted a special and comprehensive Report on the 
Travancore Forests. Referring to this the Dewan s^ys: — “ Notwithstand¬ 
ing the long time elapsed and which is satisfactorily explained, it is none 
the less valuable as a standing record of useful and interesting infor¬ 
mation for which the best acknowledgments of Government are due to 
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the author. It goes thoroughly into the present system of forest adininis- 
tratio;» and m replete, with suggestions as to the scope for reform, which 
will no doubt materially help Government in working out the needful 
improvements. ” 

Ctotnpl&ints having arisen of the boundaries of reserves being fixed 
so as to take in regularly cultivated and oocupied areas Government 
had to interfere and lay down restrictions in the interests of cultivation. 
A special Forest and Survey Officer was appointed and charged with the 
duty of preparing sketches specifying the boundaries of tracts to be 
reserved preliminary to the cases being referred for investigation by the 
Settlement Officer The Settlement officers too are required to sift the 
boundaries with a view to the exclusion of cultivated holdings. Tho res¬ 
trictions, are intended to apply not only to future cases but alsj to those 
pending before Settlement officers This arrangement allayed all alarm 
on the pftrt of land-owners in the interior parts. As the exclusive system 
of selling timber in a lump by public auction was found to work a hard¬ 
ship on poor people standing in need of materials for their own purposes, 
daily sales were arranged for to meet individual requirements. 

The most noteworthy event in the year 1070 m. k. (1891-95) was the 
passing of rules under tho Forest Regulation of 1068 m. k. (1892-93). 
These rules came into force on the 1st of Medam 1070 tsi. k. (1894-95). 

The Forest Department was completely reorganised in the year 1072 
M. e. (1896-97). The whole country was divided into three Divisions, two 
of them to be under the Deputy Conservators and the third directly under 
the Conservator. This was again subdivided into two Divisions each 
under the immediate charge of an Assistant Conservator. The establish¬ 
ment was divided as permanent and temporary. The permanent esta¬ 
blishment consisted of the Conservator, 2 Deputies, 4 Assistants, 10 Rangers, 
8 Deputy Rangers, 14 Foresters and 80 Forest guards. Including those of 
the temporary branch the new staff consisted of 494 hands against 515 
under the old system. 

In the year 1074 m. h. (1898-99), rules were passed regarding, 

(1) Deposit and security of Forest officers. 

(2) Ground rent leviable on timber sold but not removed from dep6ts. 

(9) Demarcation of forests. 

(4) Accounts. 

(§} Uniform of Forest officers. 

(§) Capture and training of elephants. 
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(7) Management and working of State forests. 

(8) Distribution of areas between the Cardamom and Forest Depart¬ 
ments. 

(9) Closure of reserves to permit-holders. It was also decided to 
depute at Government cost four students for training in the Imperial 
Forest School at Dehra Dun with a view to qualify them for employment 
in the Forest Department of the State. 

The new Account Code for the Forest Department was brought into 
force from the beginning of the year 1075 m. k. (1899-1900). During 
this year rules were passed prohibiting shooting within reserves and re¬ 
quiring Forest officers to stamp timber removed from private holdings^ 
thereby relieving the subordinate Revenue officers of that duty. 

In the year 1078 m, e. (1902-03) rules regarding the procedure to be 
adopted by Forest Settlement Officers were revised in view to providing 
facilities for the speedy disposal of claims. Rules were also passed on the 
following subjects:— 

0) Maintenance and feeding of trained elephants ; 

(2) Permission to owners of estates to .cut cotton-wood on payment 
of seignorage • 

(3) Levy of the value of trees on waste lands at fixed rates; 

(4) Prohibition of the destruction of teak saplings on registered 
lands by ryots. 

In this year an additional Division and 3 Ranges were newly con¬ 
stituted. 

In 1079 M. E. (1903-04) Forest rules were revised and the duties of 
Forest Settlement Officors better defined. Special concessions were 
granted to hillmen to induce them to settle down in fixed localities, and 
plots of land were specially allotted to them within the reserved forests for 
purposes of cultivation. 

The tariff rates on jungle wood were raised in view of the large de¬ 
mand ford$ipber. The rates of seignorage were also raised. 

A uniform rate was fixed for the price of wild cardamoms collected 
by hillmen. Trees standing on putuval lands were ordered to be paid for 
at the time of registry instead of remaining the property of Government 
under the care of the ryots for indefinite periods. 

The superior staff of the Department consists at present of one Con¬ 
servator on Rs. 800 per mensem. 4 Deputy Conservators on salaries 
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ranging from Rs. 250 to Rs. 400 per mensem and three Assistant Conser¬ 
vators on salaries ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 per mensem. 

Thus the whole forest area of Travancore is divided into 5 Divisions:— 

1. Northern Division. 


2. Kottayam „ 

3. Konni „ 

4. Quilon „ 

5. Southern „ 

There are 27 Watch stations and 14 Depdts throughout the State. 

The following are the present rates of Kuttikanam (seignorage) fixed 
for the different classes of timber. 


1st class 

Anjili 

Jack 

Tin mbagam 

Yenga 

Pathiri 

II class 


B. Rs. 2 per candy in log and 
V 11s. 4 for sawn timber. 


Thembavu 

Agil I 

Irumullu J 

Ventckku 


R. Rs. per candy in 
Rs. 3 for sawn timber. 


Punnappamara | 
Cherupunna J 

III class . 

Madagiri Vembn 
Karintagara 

Trees of the Vaga species 
Mayila 

Man j akadambu 

Manimarutliu 

Puvannu 


log and 


B. Re. 1 per candy in 
log and Rs. 2 for sawn 
> timber. 


Other kinds of timber Re. i per candy in log and Re. 1 for sawn wood. 
Mango planks in private gardens Re. £ per candy. 

Nedunar per log Re. \ 

Bamboo per 100, 11s. 2. 


Canoes 


Anjili, Jack—8 as. per quarter girth 
Cheeni, Ilavu—6 as. per quarter girth 

Boats made of other kinds of wood — 4 as. per quarter girth. 

No permits are given for boats inado of Thainbagam, Yenga and 
Thembavu. 


The Forest Department besides having control over the Depdts and 
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the fnan^ement of timber bperatidfis Have als6 certain 
tions attached to it, the most important of Which is :— 

( 1 ) the capturing of wild elephants, 

(2) the collection of ivory; The ivory that is collected is to be for¬ 
warded to the Commercial Office where it is sold along ‘with the annual 
Cardamom auction. A reward of Re. 1 per lb. is paid as OEudivila for all 
ivory brought in; 

(3) Collection of Cardamoms from near Konniyur gardens. The 
money paid for Cardamoms is nominally } of the selling price. 

(4) Collection of bees* wax. 

This is a Government monopoly and the collector is paid a Kudivila 
of 45 is. (Rs. 65 ) per Tulam of 20 English pounds. 

(5) Collection of lac, dammar and honey, and 

( 6 ) Collection of other minor produce"such as tamarind, firewood, &c. 

No charge is levied on firewood over the greater part of the country 

but if taken by water in rafts a charge of Re. 1 per twelve pieces is levied 
though firewood taken in boats is free. 

Royaj, Timbers. The Royal timbers are :— (1) teak, (2) Kol-teak, (3) 
black-wood, (4) Ebony and (5) sandalwood. These cannot be felled by 
any person without the permission or license obtained from the Conservator 
of Forests. They can only be felled by Government agency or by bolitract; 
any person violating the rule is punished with a prohibitive asteefc&ment for 
the trees he has cut down, But an exception is allowed in favour of the 
managers of coffef3 estates who are at liberty to use the royal trees growing 
on their properties on payment of certain fixed rates after obtaining pre¬ 
vious permission to fell the trees. Teak and blaekwcdd were originally 
felled by Government agency but since 1054 m. e. (1878-79) felling of tim- 
. ber is almost entirely done by contract. The contractors specify the quant¬ 
ity of timber to be supplied and also the d 3 p 6 ts at ‘which thfcy are to 
be delivered .* The Contractors send their ttien to the ftfrests and the 
timber is, prepared. A pass is given by them to the tt&afrbfet watch 
station 'Specifying the? quantity of timber and number of pieces des¬ 
patch^. A way bill is given in return for the pass aftd is Checked at 
each station till timber reaches the dep 6 t where it is itfealstared aitd entered 
in the stock-book when the contractor to whom printed receipts are given 
becomes entitled to receive payment at onCe on all the #bod titnber that 
he has delivered, the bad ones being rejected. 

J)$rdT system. The rates paid for the supply of tiiriboT kt the different 
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(1) Puliyara Depdt. Timbers delivered are teak, black wood, kongu, 
venga, ventekku, mayila, &c.; rates vary from Rs. 6| to 7j per candy. 

(2) fyuilon . Rs. 9{ per candy, teak, venga, kongu and thambagam. 

(85 Trivandrum. Rs. 9 to Rs. i 0 per candy, thambagam, venga, them- 
bfcvu and blfcckwood. 

(4) Wtipercoil. Rs. 5$ to Rs. 12 per candy, teak, kongu, nangu, vengu, 
baayiia, a/Ujili and ventekku. 

(5) Peerrtiade. Here the contractors engaged not only to bring their 
timber to the depot to be measured but also remove it for sale themselves 
Oil Jpfrjltnent of Rs. 5 or Rs 4J per candy. 

The rates at which teak is sold are Rs. 17, 13 and 10 for the 3 classes 

1st class above 15 inches quarter girth ; 

2 nd „ „ 12* „ 

3rd class Kol-teak below this 

Blackwood sells at Rs. 18 and Rs. 15 according to class, the former 
for log above 15 inches quarter girth aud the latter for logs below it. 
The Other timbers arc obtained on permit in Central and North Travancore 
'ahd from the depots at Puliyara and in South Travancore where they are 
sold at certain fixed rates. 

Permit System. Permits are given to persons on payment of the 
‘hO'cess&ry foes to fell trees on their application specifying 

(1) the quantity required; 

(2) the kind; 

(3) whence they are to be felled ; 

(4) means of transport; and 

(5) length of* time required for removal. 

In the case of Forest Reserved or unreserved a permit is given to the 
applicant to enable him to enter and fell the timber. 'Hie -ates charged run 
from 5fanams (12 as) for common timber uptoRs. 2 a candy for Anjili, Jack, 
Thambagam in log and nearly double for sawn materials. The charge is 3 
fanams in the case of mango planks and Rs. 1| for log of Nedunar while for 
btaiboo it isKs.2 per hundred. The permit holder after getting the timber 
l *eady brings it to the river-side or road whence they are to be transported. 
The RMget of the Rtoge stamps them after measuring the logs and 
inters the meafcuretnents on the back of the permit. The timber is then 
"allowed to be removed by route specified in the permit after being stopped 
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at each successive watch station for examination. Owners of tax-paying 
lands are at liberty to fell and use any trees, royalties of course excepted, 
growing on their properties free of charge so long as the timber is used 
on the land or conveyed by land in which case a free permit has to be 
obtained ; but if taken by water, seignorage has to be paid. The petty 
chiefs, large land-holders or Jenmis and owners of coffee estates are allowed 
to fell and use any timber growing on their lands free of charge; but 
once the timber is removed outside their lands and estates whether by 
land or water, it becomes liable to seignorage and permits have to be 
obtained in just tho same way as if the timber is brought from Government 
lands. 

Cardamom department. The Cardamom Hills form a solid terri¬ 
tory in the North Bast of Travancore. Till 1041 m. e. (1868-69) the Con¬ 
servator of Forests was in charge of these Hills. In that year a new officer 
was appointed to the charge under the designation of Superintendent and 
Magistrate of the Cardamom Hills with an establishment. His principal 
duties were to collect the cardamoms grown; to prevent smuggling; to see 
growers fully and promptly paid their dues; to bring about the extension 
of the cultivation of this spice ; to conserve the forests in his charge; to esta¬ 
blish and administer depots to sell timber; to collect grazing fees; to 
make bridle paths and to act as a Magistrate for the summary disposal 
of cases as they arise; he has also to superintend the entrapping of 
elephants. 

Cardamom being a State monopoly the lands where this stuff 
is grown were leased out to the ryots who had to deliver the produce to 
Government at a fixed valuation- fn order to derive a revenue from 
this produce various steps were taken gradually by increasing the rate of 
payment to the cardamom ryots, augmenting tho production and extending 
the area of cultivation. A liberal scale of remuneration was given to the 
ryots to induce them to take greater interest in the raising and collecting 
of the produce. 

In 1046 m. k. (1870-71) an Overseer and 12 additional peons 
were appointed to assist the Superintendent in the operations of felling 
timber in liis charge. 

Up to 1053 m. e. (1877-78) it was the custom to burn the chaff or 
light cardamoms collected with the crop, with the object of putting them 
out of the power of the ryots to get possession of them and make use of 
them to cover smuggling of the superior article. In 1053 m. e. (1877-78) 
the inferior produce was sold at Alleppey, due precautions having been 
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taken to see the article shipped off from Travancore without any possibi¬ 
lity of its finding its way to the ryots. Hitherto the ryots used to gather 
the crop at a single picking in which the racemes with ripe and unripe 
fruits were pulled off the plants, the capsules being subsequently stripped 
off the racemes. This tended to a limited out-turn of superior quality 
spice, the bulk being of a very inferior and depreciated quality. 

In 1050 m. e. (1874-75) Government proposed to increase the ryots* 
share to two-fifths of the outcome of his crops and introduced experiment¬ 
ally in one of the Cardamom gardens an improved system of picking by 
which only the ripe pods should be picked. Though the result attained 
was a clear profit no further action was taken to extend the improvement 
to other gardens until 1060 m. e (1884-85) when owing to the continued 
complaints of the ryots, their share was raised to two-fifths. 

In the early part of 1063 M. e. (1887-88) an Assistant Superintendent 
and First Class Magistrate was appointed with a small establishment under 
him. This appointment was felt necessary partly to assist the Superinten¬ 
dent during the crop in taking over tin' produce of new fields which had 
recently come into bearing at considerable distance from the old fields and 
partly to provide a Magistrate for the Anehauad valley situated at the extreme 
end of the Superintendent's jurisdiction and removed from hi* headquarters 
by several days’ journey. 

In 1066 m. rc. (1890-91) a Preventive Inspector was appointed with a 
small staff under him to prevent smuggling which had been carried on on a 
large scale. 

In 1069 m e. (1893-94) a regular survey of the 4 cardamom gardens 
was started and completed within 8 months ; tho total area of the oeeupied 
tract was found to be 9,767 68 acres. 

The abolition of the cardamom monopoly having been for long time 
under the consideration of Govern tnent the necessary arrangements were 
completed in 1071 m. e. (1895-96) and the land-tax system was introduced 
tentatively for 5 years with effect from 1072 m. e. (1896-97). Under the 
new system the ryots were allowed to appropriate to themselves the pro¬ 
duce raised, subject to the payment of a uniform assessment of Rs. 6£ 
per acre. Rules regarding the payment and the recovery of the assess¬ 
ment and regulating otlior matters connected with the new measure were 
also passed. It covered only the Maknra yelnm gardens while the Kanni 
yelam gardens continued under the old system. Government with a view 
to encourage extension of cardamom cultivation also sanctioned the grant 
of lands for the purpose within the cardamom reserve on a light tax of one 
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rape© per acre for the first 3 years and the fall assessment of Rs* fti 
thereafter. The abolition of the monopoly necessitated a red*mfcio»} of the 
establishment and this was done from the beginning of 1073r m. a, (1897~9&)i 
The saving on that account amounted nearly to Rs. 12,00ft pe? 

The Headquarters of the Superintendent was removed from Peermadfit to, 
Devicolam which is becoming and promisee ere long to develop ft*rfch©r 
into an important centre of planting activity. The office of the Assistant 
Superintendent and First Class Magistrate was also abolished. 

In 1074 m. E. (1898-99) the areas about the Peermade plateau, the 
Cardamom hills and Anchanad (including the Kannan Devau Hills) and oyer 
which both the Cardamom and Forest Departments exercised some juristic* 
tion were distributed between the two Departments so as to avoid* dual 
control and secure administrative efficiency. The existing Cardamom rules 
were revised and amended to meet the increasing demand for cardamom 
cultivation. Under the new rules the cardamom gardens within the 
surveyed area for which Pattahs had already been granted to ryots would 
continue to pay an assessment of Rs. 6J per acre for 5 years from the 
date of the introduction of land-tax, i. e., till the end of 1076 M. E. (1900-01), 
and thereafter a renewal of the lease was to bo granted for 7 years with an 
assessment of Rs. 8. As for the new lands taken up outside the area 
a light assessment of Re. 1 per acre was levied for the first 3 years and 
Rs. 8 from the commencement of the fourth year; and at the expiry of 12 
years Government would have the right to resume the lands or renew the 
grant on such assessment as they might fix, it being however provided 
that a renewal would be granted to such holders as have regularly paid 
assessment in full during the 12 years, for a further period of 12 years at 
an assessment not exceeding Rs. 10 per acre. In 1075 m. e. (1899-1900) 
the last provision, viz , the enhancement of assessment from Rs. 8 to 10 
per acre at the end of the 12th year from date of Pattah or registration was 
cancelled. 

In 1076 m. E. (1900-01) the Cardamom Aminadars were made 
Deputy Tahsildars and invested with certain powers under the Revenue 
Recovery Regulation. The First Class Magistrate of Peermade was made 
an Assistant to tho Superintendent to assist him in his revenue work. The 
grazing rules were revised, and 3 new Chowheys were opened. 

In 1078 m. e. (1902-03) the rules for the grant of waste lands for 
wet and dry cultivation were revised and very liberal terms were granted* 
The rules regarding the grant of cardamom lands also were revised SO as 
to afford facilities for the relinquishment by the ryots undor 
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pi fox m portions of their foldings which being found unprofit¬ 
able WW e not entered upop. provision was also made for preventing 
ppening of iandp by foe ryots before issue of Pattah , 

\ Thu total area under cultivation by the close of 1079 ai. b. (1903-04) 

wm 10,693 ? 39 acres. 

The Whole Department is under a Superintendent who is a District 
Magistrate and Justice of the Peace on a salary of Rs. 600 per mensem, 
under whom there are one Assistant to the Superintendent and First Class 
Magistrate on a pay of R«. 200 per mensem, one Tahsildar-Magistrate on 
Rs. 100 per mensem and one Government Agent on Rs. 49-16 chs. per 
mensem with an office establishment. 


Besides cardamoms, the Cardamoms establishment has charge of the 
collection of ivorv, bees* wax, dammar, honey and other minor forest 
produce. 

The total receipts from cardamoms, ivory, wax and other goods amount¬ 
ed in the year 1079 m. e. (1903-0 t) to Rs. 1,07,783. 

Pljblip Works Departmeut. There was no distinct agency 
for the execution of Maralmiut or Public Works up to the year 
1008 M. e. (1833), when a Marahmut Department was formed at 
the Huzur Cutcherry with an executive branch known as Panivagai 
Marahmut which exists to this day and is located in the Trivandrum Fort. 
It was originally intended to look after the Palace buildings. The Tahsil- 
dars had the supervision of the Marahmut works at the outstations. In 
1010 M. E. (1835) a special agency was organised to look after the 
irrigation works in South Travancore with a Superintendent at its head. 
For a long time previous to this there had existed a body of 500 pioneers 
Whose duty it was to clear and conserve the irrigation channels in addition 
to making and maintaining the roads and doing other miscellaneous 
works. In 1011 m. e. (1836) Lieutenant Horsley an officer of the 
Madras Army was appointed Civil Engineer on a salary of Rs. 600 per 
and continued in office until 1841 when he was placed in charge 
Of the Tinnevelly and Madura Districts under orders of the Madras 
Government with permission to occasionally visit and inspect the works 
IP Tjfcvapcore for Which he drew an allowance of Rs. 600 per annum with 
t?AY$Uipg Charges. His connection with Travancore continued till 1854 
during which period some very valuable public works were either executed 
or restored* From the Selections from the Records of Travancore we 
learn that an East Indian Surveyor was employed by the Sirkar to 
supervise, report upon and, give directions regarding the irrigation works 
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in thfe country, that there were in 1844 two native Marahmut' &liper- 
intehdents, one in the southern and the other in the northern districts, 
besides a Sheristadar attached to the Huzur Cutcherry, a Marahmut 
Tahsildar, a few Aminadars and several Yicharippucars or Overseers at the 
Capital to assist the Sheristadar in making repairs or additions to the 
Palace, the pagodas and other public buildings at the Capital. It wa»s in 
1033 M. e. (1860) that the Public Works Department as understood at 
present was organised and Mr. Collins was appointed Civil Engineer of 
the State. The annual allotment was then only one lakh of rupees. But 
with the improvement in the finances more funds were allotted and a 
systematic method of executing public works was introduced. A small 
establishment consisting of a surveyor and a draftsman which was 
attached to the Residency and which worked under the orders of General 
Cullen was absorbed into the Engineer’s Department thus newly formed. 
Mr. Collins who retired in 1862 was succeded by Major Greenway 
who in turn was succeeded by Mr. Barton, an office]* of remarkable zeal 
and energy in 1038 m. e. (1863). In that year Rs. 216,764 was 
sanctioned for the Public Works. Sir Madava Row, the then Dewan, 
wrote:— 

44 In an engineering point of view, Travancorc presents an almost virgin 
field. There is ample scope for the exorcise of the most versatile talents. Roads, 
Bridges, Canals, Reserviors, Anicuts, Harbours, Wharfs, Works of Drainage, as 
well as of Irrigation, Salt works, Jails, Hospitals, Public Offices, and Palaces set¬ 
ting an example to the country of some beauty and elegance, have to be con¬ 
structed in a long succession in the order of their respective importance to the 
country. The benefit sure to follow the opening up of the country by means of 
short roads from the base of the Ghauts to the coast, must alone be incalculable. 
Parts of the country present admirable facilities for a network of canal com¬ 
munication. As it is, many parts of the country are sadly deficient in com¬ 
munications, though it is true that we have about £00 miles of good road and 
canal communication. The deficiency in question is so great, that many foot¬ 
paths are impracticable even for horses or palankeens, and compel the traveller 
to resort to the most primitive of all means of locomotion.” * 

The small establishment originally sanctioned expanded gradually during 
the administration of Mr. Barton. The first step taken by Mr. Barton 
was to reform the staff which till then consisted of a few executive sub¬ 
ordinates, men untrained and ignorant of the rudiments of their profes¬ 
sion. To remedy the* existing defects the Chief Engineer submitted a 
scheme for improvement. The following arrangements were thereupon 
sanctioned by Government:— 

1. A sum of 2 lakhs of rupees to be devoted annually for the purpose 
* # Administration Report for 1038 m. 8. (1862-63) 
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ofpubjic works and to be guaranteed for 5 years in continuation with an 
extra lakh for any special undertaking. 

2 ., An establishment the cost of which not exceeding Es. 20,000 
annually to be entertained, being formed of qualified persons procured 
from any service—5 years’ certain employment being offered to the mem¬ 
bers joining in the Department. 

3. The scale of pay and establishment then sanctioned was as fol¬ 
lows :— 

1 Assistant Engineer on Es. $5Q, 

2 Supervisors on Es. 150 each, 

3 Overseers on Es. 100 each, 

4 Assistant Overseers from Es. 40 to Es. 80 each, 

5 Sub-overseers from Es. 20 to Es. 30 each, 

Headquarter establishment Es. 254. 

In 1040 M. e. (1864-65) Government sanctioned an amended establish¬ 
ment and a permanent allotment of 3 lakhs of rupees per annum with a re¬ 
serve of an extra lakh for any special undertaking. Subordinate executive 
agencies were appointed and the Department was strengthened in 1042 
M. e. (18(56-67) by the appointment of an Assistant Engineer and a 
staff of Supervisors. The Chief Engineer’s pay was raised to Es. 1,000 in 
1041 m. k. (1865-66) with travelling allowance at the rate of Es. 5 per 
diem. In 1044 M. e. (1868-69) the executive establishment was increased. 

Ten years of Mr. Barton’s work is thus reviewed by Dewan Sashiah 
Sastri in his Administration Eeport for 1048 and 1049 m. e. (1872-73) and 
(1873-74):— 

“ The effects of the large outlay on public works are already manifesting 
themsolves in various directions. The new roads of which very nearly 1000 
miles have been either completely opened or are in various stages of progress 
have tapped an enormous tract of country hitherto almost inaccessible giving 
fresh impetus to agriculture. New trade is springing up where it was before 
unknown or exceedingly limited and intercourse is being established and extended 
at various points and between this State and British India, and in this place it may 
not be inappropriate to record the great zeal and untiring energy with which our 
Chief Engineer Mr. Barton has labored and successfully brought to completion 
works which will do lasting credit to his name." 

The following extract from a later Eeport confirms the high apprecia¬ 
tion of Mr. Barton’s work by the Government of Travancore. Dewan 
V. Eamiengar wrote :— 

“ It is due to the retired officer, Mr. Barton, to record that during the 17 
y§ars ho was at the Head of the D. P. W. in Travancore, he rendered eminent 
service to the State. To him are due the devising the system of roads that 
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wmwvm ■ the eountry, designing and supetftrWridln* of the Public OffiSe*, 
Durbar Hall, College and Civil Hospital at the Capital,. and rraxhotOufe , Qu*» 
eherries, Schools and Hospitals in the Districts. The large Coolithoray Bridge in 
4be South, the fine suspension bridge over the Pobttalur rivet; ana numerous 
similar works in other parts of the country and the tunnelling through the 
only barrier intercepting inland navigation in the State are due to his unweary¬ 
ing exertions and professional skill."* 

In 1054 m. e. (1878-79) an Audit Section was opened in the 
Hilzur. It was resolved that instead of the District officers submitting 
all their accounts direct to the Huzur to be scrutinised and checked, 
certain Divisional returns be submitted for the immediate information of 
Government, the whole including duplicates of the returns Sent to Govern¬ 
ment going direct to the Chief Engineer’s Office there to be checked, em¬ 
bodied in one complete form and submitted to the Hnzttr supported by 
the Divisional accounts with all the vouchers connected therewith. Thus 
the general accounts of the Department were to be audited after they had 
passed the Chief Engineer’s hands, the divisional expenditure being 
directly obtained from the District officers. In the Huzur, the Marahurat 
Sheristadar was selected Auditor with a staff of clerks to aid him. 

In 1056 M. E. (1880) the improvement of the irrigation system 
in South Travancore was seriously taken up by Government, the existing 
irrigation work not satisfying the requirements of the people. Mr. 
Stephen Horsley, Executive Engineer, was put in exclusive charge of the 
works in Nanjanad and deputed to Godavery and Krishna to study the 
irrigation system there. There were at that time 3 schemes before Govern¬ 
ment to improve the Nanjanad irrigation; (1) the construction of a reservoir 
above the Pandyan dam sufficient to contain two or three weeks* supply 
of water for the whole of Nanjanad; (2) bringing the waters of the Kothayar 
into the Paralayar by a canal; and (3) putting the existing channels and tanks 
into good order. Government resolved upon the immediate improvement of 
the principal channels and repair of the Poothen dam. The necessary 
plans and estimates being prepared by Mr. Horsiey, the services of a 
competent Hydraulic Engineer were indented for from Madras to repost 
on ail the. schemes, plans and estimates. The works recommended by 
him were the improvement of the Pandyan canal, the Padmanabhapuram 
Putheaaaur, stopping the leakage in the Poubhen dam and the con¬ 
struction of the Pandyan canal Head Works. The works wfete upon com - 
menced and the whole scheme was completed by the close of IB83- 
When the Head Works were opened by H. B. the Maharajah in person. 
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Tfca attention of Government was next drawn to irrigation works in 
North Tifavaneore. The more important of them were:— 

(1) The Vadavathoor Reclamation Scheme, 

(2) The Puthenvalikaray Reclamation Scheme, 

(3) The Munampam Reclamation Scheme, 

(4) The Kypuzhay Reclamation Scheme, 

(5) The Kynagary Embankment, and 

(6) The Parur Reclamation Scheme. 

In 1068 m. e. (1892-93) a definite proposal was put forward by Mr. 
Horsley as Ag. Chief Engineer to provide for adequate storage of water by 
means of reservoirs at the foot of the hills. Another scheme was to 
bring the water of the Kothayar into the Paralayar and thereby increase 
the supply for irrigation purposes. Both these schemes having been 
carefully taken up by Mr. Walch, Chief Engineer and Secretary to the 
Madras Government in the Irrigation Department, whose services were 
engaged and who assumed charge of the P. W. D. as Acting Chief 
Engineer in July 1893, the Kothayar Project was finally resolved upon and 
sanctioned. The original estimate for the Project was 8 lakhs. 

In the same year a revised scale of establishment was sanctioned for 
the Department. The establishment as revised stood thus: — 

1 Chief Engineer, 

2 Executive Engineers, 

1 Assistant Engineer, 

2 Sub-Engineers, 

3 Supervisors, 

3 Assistant Supervisors, 

5 Overseers, 

7 1st class Asst. Overseers, 

7 2nd... Do. Do. 

10 Sub-overseers; 

besides a supernumerary establishment which was intended to be a tem¬ 
porary one fluctuating with the annual allotment for the Department 
and liable to be entirely dispensed with when the annual allotment 
went down to 10 lakhs of rupees or less. 

In 1071 u. r. (1896-96) a new system of account keeping was intro¬ 
duced on the lines of what obtains in the Madras P. W. D. 

A revised scale of executive and office staff was also sanctioned in the 
same year in order to ensure greater efficiency and place the Department 
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.on a more systematic basis. For administrative purposes the Department 
was divided into 5 divisions, each being under the control of an Executive 
Engineer, viz., Northern Division, Quilon Division, Trivandrum Division, 
Southern Division and Kothayar Division. The establishment under the 
new system was as follows :— 

1 Chief Engineer, 

5 Executive Engineers, 

8 Assistant Engineers, 

2 Sub-Engineers, 

5 Supervisors, 

21 Overseers, 

26 Sub-Overseers. 

The expenditure of the Department had risen to nearly 12 lakhs of 
rupees. 

In 1073 M. K. (1897-98) the number of Divisions was increased to 
six, a new one called Head Quarter Division being established in charge of 
an Executive Engineer who was also Assistant to the Chief Engineer for 
the supervision of the stores and workshop. In the same year a few 
rules were also passed in view to enforce expenditure being covered by 
duly sanctioned estimates. 


In 1074 M. E. (1898-99) negotiations regarding the construction 
Of the Travancore branch of the South Indian Railway and the Cochin- 
Shoranore Railway were completed; and to facilitate the early construction 
of the former, His Highness’ Government promised a loan of 7 lakhs of 
rupees without interest and paid during the year Rs. 1500. 


In 1076 m. e. (1900-01) a P. W. D. Code on the lines of the Madras 
P. W. D. Code but with slight modifications to suit local conditions was 
submitted by the Chief Engineer and was after necessary revisions sanc¬ 
tioned by His Highness’ Government. An Audit Branch was created in 
the Chief Engineer’s Office to audit in detail the accounts of the Division 
officers, the whole to be consolidated into one account before submission 
to the Huzur for final audit. 

In* 1078 Mi e. (1902-03) the Southern Division which was establish¬ 
ed was reconstituted and was charged with the execution of all road 
and building works in the six southernmost Taluqs of Neyyattinkara, Vila- 
vankod, Kalkulam, Eraniel, Agastisvarain and Tovala, the Kothayar Divi- 
sion retaining charge of the Project works, the already existing irrigation 
works and some miles of road near the site of the mn,in dam. 
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In 1079 m. B. (1903-04) the Tinnevelly-Quilon extension of the 
South Indian Railway was completed and opened to traffic. The Railway 
runs over difficult country and the work done over the Ghaut section is 
pronounced to be exceptionally good. 

The outlay on Public Works amounted to Rs. 26,83,081 in 1079 M. E. 
(1903-04). 

The present annual cost of the establishment comes to about 2£ lakhs 
of rupees. 

Irrigation Department. Pull information under this head is 
given in chapter XIII, “ Agriculture and Irrigation. M 

Marahmut Department. In tracing the history of the Public 
Works Department, we have incidentally referred to the Marahmut De¬ 
partment. I have seen that the agency was started in 1008 M. E. (1833) 
in the Huzur Cutcherrv with an executive staff located in the Fort, now 
known as Panivagai Marahmut Department. After the establishment 
of the Public Works Department the Marahmut Department attached to 
the Huzur rem lined unchanged and was employed in the ordinary and 
original works, or repairs in connection with offices, palaces and temples, 
Oottupurahs , vi llage roads, irrigation tanks and channels, &c., and such other 
works generally as do not require scientific knowledge. Rut subsequently 
the Marahmut Department was entrusted with the construction of build¬ 
ings and other works requiring professional skill. The Napier Museum, a 
very handsome structure and an ornament to the Capital was constructed 
under the supervision of the local Marahmut Department. 

The controlling agency was and still is at the Huzur Cutcherry under 
the immediate orders of the Dewan and there were executive establish¬ 
ments for carrying out the works placed under the orders of the Division 
Peishcars. 

In 1049 m. E. (1873-74) a general increase of salaries was given to the 
servants of the Department. 

In 1054 M. E. (1878-79) the Marahmut Sheristadar was author¬ 
ised to audit the Chief Engineer’s accounts. In the same year the budget 
system was introduced. Hitherto it was usual tor Government to make 
allotments without the guidance of a budget. 

The various works at the Capital were conducted on what is called the 
Maikad system under which works were executed without estimates and a 
very large number of labourers and artisans were simply mustered every¬ 
day and told off to various works. This was abolished some years back 
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uii in 1064 m. a. (1878-70) important improvements such as punetuolfssfe- 
miosion of a monthly account, Current and Progress Report to the iSnWMr 
were introduced instead of the old rough statement showing the mouth's 
charges upon the works in the aggregate under the head pf labour mi 
materials. 

In 1057 m. e. (1881-82) an Assistant Engineer being appointed 
for the restoration of tanks, the distribution of water for irrigation pur¬ 
poses in the South was placed under the direct supervision of that officer, 
the Peishcar being relieved of all responsibility. But in 1068 ¥• e. 
(1892-93) in consideration of the important agricultural interests involved 
and the resources commanded by the Peishcar as the chief Revenue Officer 
of the Division the old arrangement was restored. 

The various executive agencies grouped together under the head 
‘ Marahmut ’ at present are:— the Panivagai and the Copper Foundry 
Department in the Capital under the supervision of the Huzur Marahmut 
Sheristadar; the Division Marahmut under the respective Division Peish- 
cars; the Commerical and the Cardamoms and Marahmut in charge 
of those Departments; and the Irrigation Tank Departments in South 
Travancore and Shencottah under the control of the Division Peish- 
cars. The work of the Panivagai Department under the immediate 
supervision of a Sheristadar is chiefly confined to the palaces, religious 
institutions, the Residency and the Sirkar bungalows in the Capital. 
This Department is entrusted with the erection of pandals and trium¬ 
phal arches on occasions of the visits of important personages and 
putting up marriage pandals. 

The Copper Foundry Department has charge of the manufacture 
and repair of copper, brass and bell metal vessels required for the Palaoee, 
Oottupurahs and religious institutions in the State. 

The Division Marahmut has charge of minor village roads, culverts 
and bridges therein, temples, some mofussil palaces, chuttrams and »««« 
and minor buildings. 

The Commercial Department has with the exception of temples Mid 
irrigation- works a similar charge within the town of Alleppey while tile 
operations of the Cardamom Department extends to the 
and maintenance of paths in the hilly tracts for the transport of timber 
and cardamoms, the construction and maintenance of f VMnp sh e ds 

and to works in the teak plantations and cardamom garytena. 
Tfe# Irrigation Tank Department is in charge pf the restoration and 
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iaflintea&ick of irrigation tanks in the Taluqs of Tovala, Agastisvarara, 
Spaniel, Kalkulatn and Shencott&h. 

Thfe Outlay under Marahmttt amounted in the year 1079 m. e. (1903-04) 
to 4,98,399. 

Anchal Department * The Sirkar Anchal is one of the oldest in¬ 
stitutions in the country. Shungoonny Menon in his History of Travan - 
core says that “in 959 m. e. (1784) His Highness Kama Varrna after 
his return from Kameswaram improved the Anchal and established it on 
better principles.’* This was long before the days of Sir Kowland Hill’s 
penny-postage and the reform of the postal system of the world which he 
achieved. In the early years of the last century Rowland Hill’s mother 
dreaded the visit of the postman, as there was not money enough at home to 
j)ay the postage, for the jpenny-postage of Hill was introduced only on the 
10th January 1840. 

Very little is known about its early history. Its original functions 
were confined to the transmission of:— 

(1) Service covers from and to mofussil stations ; 

(2) Vegetables from certain mofussil stations to the Capital for the 
use of the Palace ; and 

(3) Flowers &c. from out-stations for the use of the principal Pagoda at 

the Capital. 

These still form a large part of the business transacted by the 

Department. 

The Department was under the immediate control of the Dewan. 
There were a few main lines connecting the principal stations in the 
Interior of the country with the seat of Government. 

In 1844 A. D. the establishment formed part of the Huzur Rayasam 
Department and consisted of one Melvicharippvliar on 147 fs. (Rs. 21) 
2 Sekharippus on 45 fs. (Rs. 6 |) each; two clerks, one Cashier, 2 peons, 47 
Anchal Pillamars or Anchal Masters and 170 runners. The Melvicharippu- 
kar besides being a general superintendent appealed to have exercised 
a sort of magisterial authority in inflicting corporal punishment on delin¬ 
quent runners. The Sekharippus were entrusted with the duty of 
distributing pay to the establishment. The salaries of the Anchal Pilla¬ 
mars ranged from 15 fs. (Ks. 2) to 25 fs. (Rs. S£), while those of the 
Wtmfctfc from 10 fs. (Rs. 1J) to 25 fs. (Rs .3J) each. The number of 

* I am indebted to Mr. S. Thiraviam Pi 11 ay, Superintendent of the Anchal Department, for 
fcdfbrftitktiold Regarding thiB Department. 
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Anchal stations was 46. Anohal Masters generally conducted the duties 
of both the master and the delivery peon. At important stations the 
services of Viruthicars were also utilised, though official covers were 
delivered only by the Anchal Masters. There were delivery peons only 
at the Capital. As the covers delivered were chiefly Sadhanams (which 
means a Vernacular communication addressed by the subordinate officers 
to the Dewan and other superior officers) the delivery peons were, and 
are still known as Chilavtt Sadhanakars which means those who deliver 
the sadhanams. The runners were required to traverse 2 miles an hour. 
For every hour delayed, a fine of 1 chuckram (j a.) was levied ; but if 
the mail be 'express’ the fine was 2 chs. for every hour. The total 
extent of mail communication was then 3G5f miles. 

In 1848-49 the Department which was hitherto confined purely 
to Sirkar business, was thrown open to Government servants and peti¬ 
tioners, the private covers of Government servants and the petitions of the 
inhabitants being carried free. As this free Anchal led to too many 
anonymous petitions being received, the petitioners were later on required 
to attest in writing to the satisfaction of the Anchal Masters that they 
were only genuine grievances addressed to the authorities. 

There were at the time two systems of cadjan letters in vogue. One 
was that the letter was written on a piece of cadjan, enclosed in covers 
of China paper or Shencottah paper, on which was given the address; the 
other was to write the letter on long pieces of cadjan (a full cadjan being 
used in cases of official reports to superiors, the sharp ends not being cut), 
to roll the cadjan from one end and write the address on the part most ex¬ 
posed. In the Anchal Offices the letters were sorted and the rolls to a 
particular station were stringed together and several garlands were thrown 
in a gunny-bag which was sealed and handed over to the runners. 

In 1860-61 the posting of private covers was allowed at the rate 
of 1 chuckram per cover irrespective of weight and distance. Separate 
receipts were granted for every letter posted and at the same time 
nominal registers of covers posted were kept. The system of carrying 
expresses at the rate of 1 f. (2£as.) per mile was also introduced in the same 
year. The distinction between letter and Bhanghy (parcel) mails was 
for the first time introduced this year. A Superintendent was appointed 
on a salary of Bs. 40 per mensem. 

In 1861-62 postage on letters, &c., was regulated. Four Ins¬ 
pectors were appointed who travelled about constantly and made reports 
to the Superintendent, They also distributed the pay of the runners and 
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the out-station establishment. Towards the close of the year the system of 
charging Nadacooly or rural delivery' at the rate of J chuckram (3 pies) per 
letter per mile, on letters delivered beyond a radius of two miles from the 
Anchal Office was introduced. 

In 1862-63 Branch Offices were opened for the conveyance of 
service covers and of letters for the public in general. A Gumastah in the 
Taluq Cutcherry, * Tobacco or Salt Bankshall, was entrusted in adition to 
his legitimate duties with the charge of collecting letters, &c., for despatch 
to the nearest Anchal Office and to receive from such offices covers for 
delivery at the station through Viruthicars and peons attached to those 
Cutcherries. As the correspondence in those places gradually increased 
Anchal Masters were appointed. 

In 1865-66 the system of registering covers was introduced on 
payment of seven chuckrams (about 4 annas each). 

In 1868-69 a Boat Transit was sanctioned from Trivandrum to 
Shoranore the nearest station on the Madras Bailway, the distance as 
measured by the map being about 180 miles. Dated stamps and clocks 
for important offices were supplied in 1871-72 and 1872-73 respectively. 
The following year saw the introduction of paper in the place of 
cadjan. 

In 1875 travelling allowances were sanctioned to Inspectors. 
The salaries of all runners on the main line were raised, a number of deliv¬ 
ery peons were added and sorting offices were established. 

In 1875-76 postage on newspapers weighing 10 tolas and below 
was reduced from 2 chuckrams to 1; and 5 Anchal Overseers on Bs. 10 
each were appointed. Their duties were to travel in their respective ranges 
and see that the mails were carried by the runners without delay. 

In 1881 an experienced officer of the British Postal Department 
was selected and placed at the head of the Department on a salary of Bs. 
100 per mensem. 

In 1881-82 new Anchal rules were passed. Increases of pay were allow¬ 
ed to the establishment. The Begistration fee on letter was first reduced 
to 6 chs. from 7 chs. and subsequently to 3 chs. Begistration of book and 
pattern packets was allowed on payment of 3 chs. The system of ob« 
taining acknowledgment receipts from addressees on payment of a fee of 
2 chs. was introduced. Complaints against the Anchal Department 
were allowed to be carried free. The local delivery of official covers was 
discontinued. 
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In 1888-89 Anchal stamps and cards* were introduced. The 
‘ bearing ’ system was also- introduced, as also service cards and pillar 
boxes. An Anchal Begulation was passed. 

In 1889-90 the Registration fee of 3 chs. and acknowledgment 
fee of 2 chs. were reduced to 2 chs. and 1 ch. respectively. Embossed 
envelopes were also introduced in this year. In the following year reply 
cards were introduced. Postage on British Indian money order receipts 
received in the Anchal Office for delivery was reduced from one to half a chuck- 
ram. Postage on newspapers weighing 5 tolas and below was reduced 
from one to half a chuckram. 

In 1892 the Madras Government suggested the amalgamation 
of the Anchal with the British Postal system. As it would have caused 
great incovenience to this State the amalgamation was not given effect to. 

In 1894-95 a Dead Letter Office was opened. Postage on boob 
and pattern packets was reduced to half a chuckram. In the following 
year stamps of half a chuckram value for letters weighing one-fourth tola 
and below and wrappers of half a chuckram value for newspapers were 
introduced. The Registration fee on letters was raised to 3 chs. 

In 1897-98 many Village Offices in charge of local schoolmasters 
were opened. Quinine and Chlorodyne were placed in the Anchal Offices 
for sale. The Registration fee on letters was raised from 3 to 3J chs. 

In 1898 Letter-cards were introduced and the price of cards 
was reduced from 8 cash to 5 cash. In the following year ‘Nadacooly' 
system (rural delivery) was abolished and the price of wrappers was reduced 
from 8 to 6 cash. 

In 1900-01 the Anchal rates underwent a further revision:— 

Old rate. New rate. 

For half a tola 1 ch. cash. 

For 1 tola 2 chs. 1 ch. 

Registration fee was reduced from 3| chs. to 3 chs. 

In 1901-02 the Money Order system was introduced. Provision 
was made in the money order form for the payee to co mmuni cate 
anything to the remitter, a privilege which is not allowed in the British 
Postal Department. This is a distinct improvement on the British 
system. 

In 1902-03 the price of cards was reduced from £> cash (2 pies) to 4 
cash (If pies)—the cheapest postage in India. 
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-.f lit 1908*04 the total number of Anchal Offices was 150 and the number 
lettett booms 179. The total number of private and official covers 
posted during the year was 49,01,609. The total length of mail communi- 
catkra was 938 miles. The price of letter-cards was reduced from 1 ch. 
to 1 chafer am. 

The Department is now under the control of a Superintendent on a 
salary of Es. 260 per mensem; under him are six Inspectors. The Travan* 
core Anchal is one of the best managed Departments in the State. 

Salt Department. Though the Travancore Government appears to 
have derived a revenue from salt so early as the middle of the 18th 
century, yet salt was made a State monopoly only about the end of the 
year 988 M. e. (1813 a. d.) by a Royal Proclamation signed by the 
Resident-Dewan Colonel Munro. By that Proclamation all salt manufactured 
by the ryots and traders and merchants at the date of the notification 
was required to be given up to the Sirkar within 20 days at a fixed price, on 
pain of heavy penalties. A special department was organised for the 
superintendence and collection of the salt revenue; salt depots were esta¬ 
blished all over the country to place the article within easy reach of the 
people and to facilitate sale, and what was produced in the country was sup¬ 
plemented by import from abroad. The monopoly price was fixed at 
Re. l-l-0> per maund for the white salt produced in the southern pans 
a®d at Re. 0-11-2 per maund for the black salt manufactured in the 
northern pans on the margin of backwaters. In 1036 m. e. (1860-61) 
Government undertook to bear all wastage in the transport of salt by sea 
foom the southern pans to the northern sale depots. 

Towards the close of the year 1040 m. e. (1864-66), an arrange- 
ment was concluded with the British Government by which Travancore 
raised the selling price of salt to an equality with the British Indian rate 
and promised to maintain that equality. At the time the price was assi¬ 
milated with the British rate it became necessary to discontinue , the pro¬ 
duction and sale of the black salt which from its bad quality could not be 
sold afr the same price with thp rest. 

In 1041 m. e. (1865-66) the Government fixed rates of Kudi - 
varam and Melvaram at 40 and 60 per cent, respectively for what are 
known as Kudippattis or the pans of private individuals, or at 20 and 80 
’per cent, for Pandarapattis or Government pans. Again this Kudiva - 
ram which had been paid in what are known as Shencottah Rupees 
(an imaginary currency which depreciated the value of his share) was 
commuted for the first time into terms of Travancore rupees. The 
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Government further transferred its right in Government salt pans by sale 
in favour of private individuals. Another improvement introduced was 
the creation of the post of Salt Sheristadar with magisterial powers to 
superintend the salt pans. He was first placed directly under the orders 
of the Huzur Cutcherry but was subsequently transferred to the control 
of the local Peishcar. 

In 1042 m. e. (1866-67) the salaries of the bankshall establish¬ 
ments were raised. In the following year Government again opened a 
selling depot in Shencottah. 

In 1048 m. e. (1872-73 ) Government decided that, pending final 
arrangements for the prompt acceptance of and payment for the salt of 
each season, 50 per cent, of the price of the estimated quantity should be 
paid in advance immediately the salt is gathered in. The next important 
step taken for improving the Salt Department was the substitution of 
weight for measure in all salt transactions. This was introduced in 
1051 M. E. (1875-76). Another important change was the introduction 
of the bagging system under which the scope for petty thefts and adul¬ 
teration was very much diminished. 

In 1052 M. E. (1876-77) graded salaries were fixed for the esta¬ 
blishments in Kuduchandrams . In 1057 m. K. (1881-82) the advance 
payment made for salt, not stored, was raised from 50 to 75 percent. 

During the administration of Dewan V. Iiamiengar the Salt Depart¬ 
ment was completely reorganised. As a first step towards reform the 
Department was placed under a special officer who had exclusive charge of 
it and acted under the orders of the head of the administration at the 
beginning of the year 1058 m. e. (1882-83). The changes introduced 
during that year were:— 

1. The subordinate establishments were thoroughly reorganised 

by the assignment of better salaries. 

2. Salt, the manufacture of previous years allowed to remain ex¬ 

posed on the banks of the salt works, was taken into store 
and arrangements were m^de for receiving into store 
thereafter of all salt as soon as it was ready. 

3. A preventive guard was formed and rules were laid down for 

the proper watch and ward of the factories. 

4. Instead of the payment due to the manufacturers being inde* 

finitely delayed arrangements were made for paying them 
immediately on the salt being taken over by Government. 

5. A survey of the pans was commenced to be followed by a 

registration of titles. 
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Regulation YII of 1063 m. e. (1887-88) provided for the better 
administration of the salt monopoly. The original law on the subject 
was that of 1010 m. e. (1834-35) which did not prohibit the manu¬ 
facture of salt for individual consumption. 

In 1063 M. E. (1887-88) a license was granted for the manufacture 
of salt under an improved system to Messrs. Manickan Naidu & Co., 
of Madras; and they began operations at certain pans in Rajaka- 
mangalam which were long lying unused owing to the destructive action 
of the sea. Several works for improving the salt pans were carried out 
during the year. 

In Travancore, the home made salt, it is believed, is not liked by the 
bulk of the population though every year a steady improvement is main¬ 
tained in the quality of the salt and though the selling price of the country 
salt is somewhat lower than that of foreign salt. So an attempt was 
made to introduce country salt into the northern taluqs during the year 
1068 M. E. (1892-93). This did not prove successful, in the same 
year relief was granted to the salt manufacturers of Tamarakulam and 
Rajakamangalam by the abolition of the fee of Rs. 2-1 ch.-8 cash which 
used to be levied on every 1000 maunds of salt produced, as carriage 
charge. 

Since then no changes of importance have been introduced. The 
Department now consists of the following :— 

A Deputy Peishcar on a salary of Rs. 300 per mensem assisted by 2 
Superintendents and 1 Deputy Superintendent for the Ullams. There 
are throughout the State 4 Kuduchandrams or store-houses situated at 
Alleppey, Quilon, Trivandrum and Munampam. In these is stored the 
salt required for the consumption of the people. Each Kuduchandram is 
under the control of a Superintendent, with a small establishment. From 
these store-houses the salt is issued to 65 bankshalls scattered throughout 
the State for the convenience of the public. These bankshalls and store¬ 
houses are all under the orders of the Division Peishcars who have under 
them Inspectors who periodically inspect these institutions. 

The salt required for consumption in the country is procured partly 
by importation from Tinnevelly and Bombay and partly from home 
manufacture. The greater portion of the required salt comes from Bom¬ 
bay, because the people of North Travancore have a predilection for 
Bombay salt. The required supply in either case is obtained through 
merchants who are invited to contract for the same. The contract is put 
up to auction after due notice and the most favourable offer is accepted. 
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The contractors are granted certificates under the seal and signature of 
the Dewan or of the Commercial Agent which they present to the British 
Indian authorities at the port of shipment and arrange to make their own 
purchases. The salt is allowed to be shipped free of duty under the terns 
of the Interportal Convention. When it arrives at our ports and is landed, 
our officers furnish a certificate of landing, specifying the quantity deli¬ 
vered and if there is any deficiency the proper duty is levied upon the 
deficient quantity and entered in such certificate. This document the 
contractor is bound to produce before the British Indian authorities within 
two months from date of export, failing which no further shipment by 
the defaulting party is permitted. 

The following account show how salt is manufactured in Travan- 
core:— 

“ There are at present four Ullams or factories in the State for the manu¬ 
facture of home salt. Of these, three are now worked. They are Thamarakolum 
Ullam, Rajakkamungalam Ullam and Variynr Ullam, containing in all about 
fifteen thousand pans. These factories are generally situated in low grounds and kre 
close to the sources of brine supply. The factory at Variynr gets its supply 
direct from the sea, while the other two depend for their brine supply, on 
estuaries close to the bar. Thamarakolum possesses more of the conditions 
necessary for good manufacture than the other two stations. The estuary or the 
Manakudi lake serves as the outer reservoir for Thamarakolum, from which brine 
is conveyed through a channel to the inner reservoir. From this, pans are irrigat¬ 
ed according to requirements. The factory at Rajakkamangalam, the biggest in 
area, is also similarly situated in respect to its brine supply. 

44 For the manufacture and improvement of home salt, we have not the full 
supply of strong brine at all times during the working season. The estuaries are 
inconstant as a source of brine supply; for example, they often silt up ; the per¬ 
centage of sodium chloride they contain is very variable. Sometimes they are 
filled with fresh water; estuary brine varies in level from month to month, and 
its variations cannot always be foreseen. As salt manufacture is limited to the 
dry summer months, the whole question turns on the usual state of the estuary 
during that period; which requires to be considered and the supply of strong 
brine has to be guaranteed by having recourse to embankments constructed at 
•ome cost for ensuring the full supply during the working season. 

41 There are two manufacturing seasons, namely the hot months between 
the closing of the South-West and the setting in of the North-East monsoons, 
and the interval between the North-East and the South-West monsoons. The 
first is known as the Purattasi Pani and extends over a period of months 

generally, while the other known as the Thai Pani lasts for nearly five months. 

44 When salt pans have to be formed newly, the following process Is 
observed:— 

(1) removing weeds or vegetation of the saline tract and levelling the 
ground, 

(2) digging it up if the soil be hard and breaking up the clods, 

.(3) letting in as much brine as to make it soft mud, and 
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(4) * treading, pumping and puddling it under foot, irrigating sufficient brine 
until it becomes bard and impermeable, without cracking. 

“ This process takes about two weeks. But in the case of abandoned saltpans, 
qv those which have not been in use for some years, only slight repair of the 
pans and the last puddling process are gone through. The salt pans are 16 ft. by 
14 ft. on an average. Before manufacture is resumed the pans are repaired, i. e., 
their floors are brought to a smooth, hard, clean and impermeable condition, 
without adding more sand than they themselves contain ; also their surrounding 
small banks, with mud taken from the mounds on the pan ridges, or elsewhere 
close by: the brine in the inner reservoir is made use of for this purpose, if 
sufficient brine is not left in the beds. The supply canals, ridges and pathways 
are also repaired. The above pan work is generally commenced when symptoms 
of slight spontaneous formations of salt are seen in the beds by the heat of the 
sun and wind, after the rains. Thus the first season or Purattasi Van! com¬ 
mences after the drizzlings of Ani have ceased, and continues till Thulam next. 
The second season or Thai Vaui begins after the TJnilarmsJunn has closed, /. e., 
about the middle of Kartigaiif the weather be not frowning or later on, and lasts 
till Idavapatlii sets in, or to the end of the year if the weather be favourable. 
After the repairs, the pans will lie allowed for about two days to dry. They are 
then irrigated with 5 or 6 inches of brine from the inner reservoir, or brine pits, 
if there are any, whichever is of higher density, oi from oilier beds, if they are 
irrigated beforehand, and kept for the purpose of condensation. When the pans 
are thus irrigated, it takes from 7 to 12 days lor scraping salt and the salt thus 
scraped, when the mother liquor nuuks about 30 ' Beannie, is half or one maund 
per bed. The beds are again irrigated with a fresh charge o* brine and the same 
process repeated. The yield in succeeding scrapings, though slightly better than 
the first gathering on account of the reservoir brine having attained a higher 
degree of density, never goes beyond three maunds per bed, which as well as 
the poor result of all the pans in general, are due to the low density of the 
reservoir brine with which they are irrigated, which is 5 or G ,J Bcanme. The 
above is a nintjh iinyalion system in vogue in our Ullams. Evaporation is 
quickest and is most effective in the latter part of the Puratasi season. Salt 
manufactured in this Pani is generally pure, while and of large crystals, while 
in the Thai Pani the crystals are small, owing to the coolness of the heels caused 
chiefly by the heavy showers of Thulam and In the injury clone by the dew. 
This evil can be warded olf to a great extent, if ring canals round the pans are 
provided to drain off rain water. 

“The Ullams being worked under the monopoly system, the expenses of 
the manufacture are borne by the manufacturers themselves, but the State 
carries out all the public works necessary for general maintenance and improve¬ 
ment of the pans. 

“The maximum produce from theseS factories under the present circum* 
stances of brine supply comes up to 3 lacs of maunds under favourable season. 

“ With a permanent supply of strong brine and by extension of the area of 
manufacture for which there is ample scope, [ have no doubt that in the course 
of a few years, the entire demand for salt in the State, can he adequately met.” * 

The gross receipts from salt amounted in the year 107 ( J M. e. (1903-04) 
to Rs. 19,27,837 against Rs. 20,42,594 in the year previous. This 
decrease is owing to the reduction of the selling price of salt from 

# Account prepared by Mr. S. llama Row, Salt Poishcar, Tmvaneorc, tor tho census of 

1901. 
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R& 3 to Rs. 2| per maund according to the interportal convention with 
the British Government. This revenue amounts to 10 as. 5 ps. per head 
of the population according to the Census of 1901. In Travancore, salt is 
used in a variety of ways more than in Madras. That is, for fish curing, 
for the rearing of cocoanut plantations, for manuring imperfectly drained 
paddy lands and for the food of the labouring classes which consists in some 
Seasons almost entirely of tapioca, yams, and other farinaceous roots. I 
observed in my Report on the Census of Travancore for 1891 that there 
is no item of revenue levied from the people upon which the masses are so 
sensitive as on this heavy taxation of what is the chief necessary of life. 
Since then there has been a slight decrease in its selling price which, 
calculating the incidence upon the total population, may be said to be 
almost nothing. 

Stamps. In his Administration Report for 1059 M. E. (1883-84.) 
Dewan V. Ramiengar writes :— 

“ The reduction of duty on tobacco in the latter part of 1055, the lowering 
of the selling price of salt in the latter part of 1058 under the terms of the 
interportal convention with the British Government., and the relaxing of many 
stringent rules affecting the land revenue, however beneficial in the long run, 
involved an immediate sacrifice of revenue. These reductions, coupled with 
the precarious state of the cardamom revenue rendered it necessary in the 
interests of progressive administration and with the survey and settlement 
in hand, to seek for some new source of revenue, and His Highness’ Govern¬ 
ment resolved on imposing a moderate stamp duty as the least objectionable 
mode of levying such additional revenue and as affording, with registrataion, an 
additional protection against forgery.” 

With this object in view a Stamp Regulation was passed on 24th 
Makaram 1069 m. e. (5th February 1884) generally on the lines of 
the British Act modified where necessary to suit local circumstances. 
Under an old law penalty used to be levied on unstamped conveyances 
when produced before the courts so that “ the stamp duties in the words 
of the Dewan “ possessed the additional recommendation of not being 
altogether novel to the people.” This Regulation came into force on the 
1st Edavam 1059 M. e, (11th May 1884). The first supply of stamps re¬ 
quired for giving effect to this Regulation w r as supplied by the Madras 
Government. The net revenue for the three months of 1059 M. E. 
(1883-84 a. d.) during which the Regulation was in operation amounted 
to Rs. 22,511. 

Rules were framed for the custody of stamps, &c. The Huzur Treasurer, 
the Head Samprati of each Taluq and such other officers as might be ap¬ 
pointed from time to time were declared to be ex-officio vendors and such 
persons as might be licensed by the Dewan or other officer empowered * 
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by him to grant licenses were to be licensed vendors who were allowed a 
discount for stamps purchased by them. 

The first supply of stamped paper received from Madras having been 
exhausted they sent a further supply of water-marked paper from 
their stores which was stamped with Travancore stamps specially manu¬ 
factured for the purpose. 

In 1061 M. E. (1885-86) His Highness’ Government commenced 
making their own stamp paper. The stamp paper was specially manu¬ 
factured under arrangement with Messrs. Alexander Cowan & Sons in 
England. 

In 1063 M. E. (1887-88) a Regulation was passed amending the 
penal clauses of the old Regulation and offering further facilities for the 
refund of stamp duties by empowering the Division Peishcars to order a 
refund without reference to, and sanction by the Dewan. 

In 1064 M. E. (1888-89) a Royal Proclamation was issued exempt¬ 
ing Vakalaths for the transfer of registry of lands from stamp duty. 

In 1067 M. E. (1891-92) His Highness the Maharajah was pleased 
to sanction the remission of stamp duty leviable on copies or extracts of 
Survey plans and measurements. 

Since the introduction of Anclial stamps, cards, &c. this Department 
has been issuing them. 

During the year 1079 m. e. (1903-04) the stamps yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 4,49,673-9 as.-8 ps. 

This is a Department attached to the Huzur. A Superintendent on 
a salary of Rs. 100 with a small establishment is in immediate charge 
of it. 

Tobacco. This leaf which affords a narcotic chew is in great demand 
among the native population. It being used by the bulk of the people 
and used much in proportion to the means of the consumer up to a certain 
point and also it being an article of import and not growing in the country 
itself, tobacco has been looked upon by the financiers ot Travancore with the 
Rnmft degree of favour as thepoppy plant has been viewed in other countries. 
Accordingly it formed for a considerable time the subject of a vigorous 
monopoly in Travancore as also in the neighbouring territories of Cochin, 
Malabar and Canara where the people are equally addicted to its use. 

Accor di n g to the monopoly system the Sirkar made direct purchases 
of tobacco of various kinds by entering into contracts with individuals for 
the supply of the requisite quantities, the contract prices being mostly 
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determined by public competition. These supplies were to be brought 
into the country by certain appointed routes and at certain stipulated 
periods. Tobacco so supplied was bonded in large warehouses whence it 
was distributed to certain Bankshalls where it was sold at monopoly rates 
to private dealers. These in their turn sold the stuff by retail throughout 
the,country at still higher prices. As the monopoly rates were very high 
compared to the prime cost, there existed a great temptation for smuggling 
to prevent which various devices were adopted. 

The three places from which tobacco for the use of Travancore was 
chiefly obtained were Ceylon, TinneveUy and Coimbatore. The Ceylon 
and Coimbatore stuff came into the country in an almost dry state, but 
the Tinnevelly tobacco came after being soaked in a solution of jaggery. 
In consequence of this preparation the monopoly rate of sale on Tinnevelly 
tobacco was much lower than that of the Ceylon tobacco. 

When the monopoly was in a prosperous condition the gross revenue 
realised under this item was one-half of the aggregate revenue of the 
State from all other sources, But this received a severe check when a 
similar system which existed in the British Province of Malabar was 
abolished. In consequence of this abolition it was open to any one to land 
under the protection of the British Gevernment any quantity of tobacco 
at the town of C ochin and the hamlets of Anjengo and Tangasseri situ¬ 
ated in the hearts of the Native States of Cochin and Travancore and 
thence to smuggle it with dangerous facility into these Native States. 
This entailed a decline of the tobacco revenue, ltajah Sir T. Madava 
Bow says that when he took charge of the administration in 1858 
he found the monopoly in a sinking state ; illicit traffic was carried on 
with increasing boldness; and the preventive service deeply demoralised. 
The first step taken to remedy these evils was the lowering of the mono¬ 
poly selling rates considerably. It was attended with fair success. This 
success encouraged further progress in the same direction with the result 
that in 1038 i.i. e. (1802-03) Ilis Highness the Maharajah was able to 
sanction the abolition of the monopoly and the substitution of an Import 
duty. The Import duties first imposed were:— 

Ceylon Tobacco Bs. 190 per candy, 

Tinnevelly Tobacco Bs. 140 per candy, 

Coimbatore Tobacco Bs. 05 per candy. 

Tobacco was allowed to be brought into the country by the following 
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routes only: — 

1. By Aramboly in 

2. By port of Quilon 

3. By port of Alleppey 

4. By Arukutty backwater 

5. By Alwaye estuary 


South Travancore 
Central Travancore 


North Travancore 


Any person is at liberty to bring tobacco by these routes. The 
Customs officers posted on the routes or at the ports inspect the tobacco 
brought, determine its description and weight, and send it under a pass and 
guard to the bonding warehouses conveniently situated in the country for 
purposes of issue. The commodity is thus lodged in bond till the owner 
wishes to take it out. According to his own convenience, he takes out 
the whole or any part of his tobacco, paying to the officer in charge the 
stipulated duty due. This is an arrangement which our dealers much 
value. It enables them to pay the duty by degrees as they are able to 
effect sales of their goods. In fact the owner of the tobacco in bond does 
not pay the duty himself but simply gets the purchaser of the tobacco to 
pay the duty to the Sirkar as well as the price to himself. 

Since the introduction of the Excise system the Maharajah's Govern¬ 
ment have reduced the Import duty on tobacco according as the finances 
of the State permitted. 

In 10G3 M. E. (1887-88] a Regulation was passed to amend and re-enact 
the law relating to the trade in tobacco. This liegulation was amended 
by liegulation II of 10GG m. e. (1890-91) in such a way as to make punish¬ 
able the possession, sale, See. of contraband tobacco with guilty knowledge 
and regulated other matters in connection with the trade. 


Regulation II of 107G m. e. (1900-01) was also passed for the effective 
checking of smuggling. At present there are 7 bonding warehouses 
situated at Kottar, Quilon, Alleppey, Muvattupuzha, Alwaye, Parur and 
Trivandrum. Of these seven, those at Kottar, Quilon and Alleppey are 
under the charge of a Superintendent while the others are under the 
charge of a Vicharippu. 

The present rates of duty are :— 

Ceylon Tobacco, .Rs. 90 per candy, 
l'innevelly Tobacco, Rs. 130 per candy, 

Coimbatore Tobacco, Rs. 30 per candy. 

The net revenue from tobacco during the year 1079 m. e. (1903-04) 
amounted to Rs. 11,81,411. The average consumption of tobacco per 
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head of the population was 4*06 lbs. reckoning 33 per cent, as children or 
abstainers from the use of tobacco. 

Abkari. The Department was originally under official management. 
The Dewan had the chief management of its affairs, the revenue derivable 
from this source being collected by a Vicharippucar, Pillamars and others 
employed for the purpose. Since the year 1010 m. e. (1834) the Abkari 
farm was leased out to the highest bidder invited by advertisement. In the 
Northern Districts, the toddy is drawn by the Izhavas and in the South 
by the Shanars and a fixed number of shops was allowed to each con¬ 
tractor who employed his own peons and collected the monthly instal¬ 
ment of the rent and paid the same into the District or Huzur Treasury. 
In the event of no person coming forward to hold the farm, the work 
was managed by the Tahsildar and in some places by a Vicharippucar, 
a Pillay and two peons employed for the purpose and from the total col¬ 
lections, the expenses were deducted and the remainder credited to the 
Sirkar. In the Huzur Outcherry there was a separate establishment to 
supervise this Department. 

In his Administration Eeport for 1048 and 1049 m. E. (1872-74) Dewan 
A. Sashiah Sastri writes :— 

"‘The Revenue from Abkary is derived from and managed, much as in British 
India; that is, the Monopoly of selling Toddy and country liquor is farmed out, 
Taluq by Taluq, to the highost bidder, who enters into certain stipulations 
which are almost identical with those in force in British India. The contractors 
are forbidden from selling below the following rates: Toddy, fanam or 1 anna; 
Sweet toddy, same per Edungali; Liquor, 1st sort, 3f fs. or 8J as.’* 

“ No separate establishment is maintained. The Tahsildars recover the rents 
from the Contractors in 10 equal monthly instalments, the last two months of 
the year being left out. If the Contractor chooses to register his sub-contracts 
or sub-leases before the Tahsildar, the latter officer could interfere to help 
the former in enforcing recovery of his dues by summary process. Fifty-seven 
years ago the Eevenue from this source was Bs. 41,124 and continued fluctuat¬ 
ing between that sum and Rs. 59,448 up to end of the year 1033 m. e. (1857-58). 
Since then it rose rapidly till it reached Rs. 106,591 in 1047 m. e. (1871-72).” 

In 1054 m. E. (1878-79) a Eegulation (I of 1054) was passed clearly 
defining the system of collecting the Abkari revenue and approximating it 
as nearly as possible to that obtaining in British India. The Eegulation 
provided for the manufacture, sale, transit and possession of liquor 
within the limits of the State. 

Shops for the sale of European liquors which were fast multiplying 
were now subjected to the restriction, of a license renewable year by year. 
This new Eegulation came into operation in 1055 m. e. (1879-80). 
The farms were rented on triennial leases, and on the expiry of the period 
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they were put up to auction and given to the highest bidder. 

In 1073 M. e. (1897-98) the Excise system was introduced ex¬ 
perimentally in the Trivandrum Taluq to enable the Government to 
extend the system if the experiment proved financially successful; the 
remaining taluqs of the Trivandrum Division were farmed out only for 
two years. The taluqs in the other Divisions were as usual rented out 
on the triennial lease. The system adopted in Trivan li; n may be thus 
described. The exclusive privilege of manufacture and supply of arrack 
was disposed of by tender and was granted to the tenderer who offered to 
Government the largest share of the prescribed still-head charge. The 
privilege of sale of arrack was sold by auction. Within the town the 
right of sale was assigned to the highest approved bidder for each shop. 
The whole area outside the town was assigned to one vend-rentcr, who 
was the highest bidder and could open as many shops and in such places 
within the vend-area as he may be required, or permitted to do, bv Gov¬ 
ernment. The manufacturer was bound to supply the vend-renter and 
independent shopkeepers at the prescribed rates per gallon; and the latter 
were bound to obtain the arrack required only from the manufacturer. 
The exclusive right of sale of toddy throughout the taluq was separately 
sold by auction and granted to the highest bidder. This experimental 
arrangement introduced in the Abkari administration necessitated the 
passing of Regulation I of 1073 m. e. (1897-98) as an emergent 
measure. It empowered certain Abkari officers to conduct searches and 
arrest persons in certain cases under the Abkari law. Later on in the 
year, Regulation IV of 1073 m. e. (1897-98) was passed. This Regu¬ 
lation which amended the Abkari Regulations I of 1054 m. e. (1878-79) 
and I of 1055 M. E. (1879-80) is a close adaptation ol the Madras Act I 
of 1886. 

A special establishment consisting of an Inspector, 4 Bub-Inspectors, 
4 Petty Officers and 31 peons was maintained during the year. 

The farming system continued throughout the State with the excep¬ 
tion of the Trivandrum Taluq where the Excise system which was experi¬ 
mentally introduced in the previous year was confirmed in 1074 m. k. 
(1898-99). In addition to the special establishment, a preventive force 
consisting of one Petty Officer, 4 peons and 4 boatmen was also maintained 
for patrol in the Kadinangulam backwater. The results of the Excise 
system in the Trivandrum Taluq having been found to be very encourag¬ 
ing, the whole of the Trivandrum Division was placed under that 
system since the beginning of 1075 m. e. (1899-1900 ). An establishment 
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consisting of 8 Sub-Inspectors, 9 Petty Officers and 62 peons was mai a ; n- 
ed for the Excise tracts in addition to the establishment already maintained 
for the Trivandrum Taluq. The patrolling agency at Kadinangulam had to 
be abolished, as the Chirayinkil Taluq was also brought under the new 
system. The total cost for the whole Division now amounted to 
Es. 12,588. 

The Abkari revenue under the Excise system having been found to 
have substantially increased, the Southern Division also was brought under 
the Excise system from the commencement of 1076 m. e. (1900-01) 

Thus at present the farming system continues in the Kottayam and 
Quilon Divisions, while the collection of revenue in the other two 
Divisions of Padmanabhapuram and Trivandrum is continued under the 
Excise system. The present establishment consists of an Inspector and 10 
Sub-Inspectors for each Division together with a number of Petty Officers 
and peons. 

The gross revenue collected during the year 1079 m. e. (1903-04) 
was Us. 673,872 against Es. 594,654 in the year previous. This revenue 
amounts to 3 as. 8 ps. per head of the population. These figures will convince 
all that there is a rapid increase in the numbers of the drinking population 
as well as excessive indulgence in liquor by those who were in the habit of 
using them. Many years ago I wrote:— 

“ This is an evil which it behoves a Hindu Government in particular to 
arrest. The prevailing religions prohibit it; modern medical opinion is decidedly 
opposed to it; the administrators of law discountenance it; and past practice 
is against it.” 

The correctness of this opinion has since been confirmed by so high 
an authority as the Government of India who in their Resolution dated 
September 1905 have in appointing the Excise Committee under Sir 
James Thomson, k. c. s. i., laid down their policy in the following 
words:— 

“Their (the Government of India’s) settled policy, however, is to minimise 
temptation to those who do drink and to discourage excess among those 
who do; and to the furtherance of this policy all considerations of revenue must 
he absolutely subordinated. ” 

Opium. Opium is a State monopoly in Travancore. It was an article 
of free trade up to the year 1037 m. e. (1861-62) subject however to an 
import duty of 10 per cent, on a tariff valuation of Es. 13-2 as. per lb. The 
farm is licensed by Government on a system analogous more or less to 
that of the Abkari. 

The drug is not a produce indigenous to the country. It is obtained 
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generally from Bombay and sometimes from Malwa. The Sirkar con¬ 
tractor has to apply for the necessary permit which will be obtained for 
him from the British Besident. The application should state the quantity 
required, the port or place in British India from which the drug is to be 
conveyed and also the place in Trava-ncore to which it is to be conveyed 
and also the period during which the permit is to be in force. A single 
contractor usually holds the farm for the whole State. No opium is per¬ 
mitted to be imported which is not under cover of a certificate granted by 
duly empowered authorities in British India. The party holding the 
monopoly subleases the privilege of vending opium and ganja to a great 
number of persons in the chief towns and elsewhere. 

All opium imported into the State is weighed on arrival at the 
Customs House and if the number of packages is correct and if it is found 
to be of the weight specified in the pass (subject to a reduction of £ per 
cent, on account of drying) it is made over to the contractors, the pass 
being retained by the Customs Officer for submission to the Besident 
through the Dewan. 

The Bombay opium costs the monopoly contractor Bs. 12 per lb. He 
sells the same to his sub-lessees at Bs. 17 and Bs. 14 1 respectively. 

The farm is leased for three years at a time at the end of which the 
lease is renewable. The collection of this revenue is done by the Bevenue 
authorities. 

In 1059 m. e. (1883-84) the import duty of 10 per cent, which 
used to be levied on all opium imported into Travancore was abolished. 
This duty had the effect of encouraging a contraband trade in the article 
through Cochin in which no import duty was levied. 

In 1063 M. e. (1887-88) a Begulation (VI of 1063) was passed to 
amend and re-enact the existing law. The only law on the subject was a 
Proclamation passed in 1036 m. e. (1860-61). This itself was imperfect in 
many respects. The present law provides for the import, export, possession, 
manufacture or sale of opium or bhang and for the punishment of persons 
found offending against the provisions thereof. 

Customs. Up to the year 988 m. e. (1812-13) the Customs esta¬ 
blishment consisted of three Divisions, Northern, Southern and Eastern, 
In 989 m. E. (1813-14) regular Chowkeys were established for the collection 
of the Customs duties which were 5 per cent, on the exports and 8 per cent, 
on the imports passing the frontiers and 5 per cent, on all goods conveyed 
from one part of the State to another, which was called “ Transit or Inland 
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dotty,” The number of dhowkeys so established was 79. 

In 1012 M. E. (1836-37) the inland transit duties were abolished 
and the frontier and sea board chowkeys alone whose number was 7 were 
retained. Each of these chowkeys was under the charge of a Ghowheydar 
with one or two Pillays , one Shroff and two to four Masapadicars or 
peons. 

About 1038 M. E. (1862-63) the administration of this branch of the 
revenue was greatly purified with the result that larger revenue was col¬ 
lected and the triple evil of delay, expense and vexation to trade which 
had till then prevailed to a considerable degree was minimised to an ap¬ 
preciable extent. The Customs revenue had now come to a little more than 
6 lakhs of rupees and this exclusive of the duty on pepper and the tax 
on the import of tobacco. The salaries of the Customs establishment were 
raised in many instances. The pay of the highest officer of the Customs at 
the Chowkeys which was hitherto only Rs. 10 was raised to Rs. 57 toRs. 70 a 
month; the head of the Customs Department in the Huzur Cutcherry who 
used to be paid only Rs. 35 a month is now a Sheristadar drawing a 
salary of Rs. 100 a month. These and other measures tended in no small 
degree to bring about a more honest and more fruitful administration of 
the Customs revenue. 

The trade of Travancore was, as it still is, chiefly with British India. 
By Act VI of 1848 the coasting trade of British India was freed from all 
duties but Travancore did not come within the scope of the measure. 
Consequently the trade of Travancore suffered considerably and the 
action of the Travancore ports was paralysed. These facts were forcibly 
brought to the notice of the British Government by the then Dewan Sir 
Madava Row. 

To remedy these evils a commercial treaty was concluded between 
the Travancore and British Indian Governments to the effect that from 
and after the 20th of Vaicasy 1040 m. e. (1st of June 186.5) no 
customs duties on account of this Sirkar will be levied on goods imported 
by land, sea or backwater into Travancore and being the produce or 
manufacture of British India or of the territories of the Cochin State, 
excepting on Tobacco, raw and manufactured, salt, opium, spirits which will 
•be treated as heretofore. The British Indian and Cochin Governments also 
granted similar concessions. Under the new arrangement the fiscal res- 
'irietions were removed and trade was considerably relieved. The British 
Government engaged to pay annually to the Sirkar an adequate compen¬ 
sation for the loss it sustained by allowing free access into Travancore to 
goods other than the produce or manufacture of British India and which 
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mjgbfc hwre already paid duty at tbs British Indian custom?-h<m?e?. 

Is 1041 tt. e. (1865-66) the subject of limiting the duties to a 
comparatively small number of articles engaged the attention of Govern¬ 
ment. By the close of that year a notification was issued to the effect that 
the following goods alone were subject to export duty when carried to 
Bptifh India and the Cochin State. 

1 . AH produce of the cocoanut tree. 

2. Arecanuts in every form. 

3. All produce of the palmyra tree. 

4. Paddy and other grain and oil seeds. 

6. Oils of all kinds. 

6. Butter, ghee, fat, lard, &c. 

7. Hides and horns of all kinds. 

8. Wood in logs, beams, planks, &c. 

9. Ginger, green and dried and galingale. 

10. Salt-fish. 

11. Coffee. 

12. Tamarind and crab fruit. 

13. All produce of the sugar-cane. 

14. Arrowroot in root and flour. 

15. Turmeric, Pinjal, Maramanjal andMunjana. 

1(5. Kacholain. 

17. Jute, hemp, and other vegetable fibrous substances. 

18. Fishing nets. 

19. Pepper. 

20. Shells and chunnam. 


Another important reform of the year was the reduction of the ex¬ 
cessive duty on the export of arecanuts from Rs. 15 per candy to Rs. 5 
so as to place it on a level with the ordinary rates paid by the other pro¬ 
ducts of the country. 

In 1042 m. e. (1866-67) the pepper duty was reduced. Pepper 
was a monopoly till 1036 M. E. (1860-61) when it was abolished and 
superseded by an excise duty of Rs. 15 per candy levied in the talnqs. In 
1042 M. E. (1866-67) it was reduced to Rs. 9 and again in 1044 M. E. 
(1866-69) to Rs. 5 per candy. 

In 1051 M. E. (1875-76) the Travancore tariff was revised conse¬ 
quent on the revision of the tariff in British India. The valuations of 
timber and a few other articles which had been left unchanged for nearly 
half a century were also revised. A large number (120) of very petty 
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articles were also struck out of the export tariff as a relief to commence 
generally. The export duty on coir matting, a new branch of industry 
that had just then taken root in the country was also abolished as a 
measure of encouragement to that branch of industry. 

In 1052 M. E. (1876-77) the export duty on coffee which was 6 
per cent, previous to its abolition in 1875 a. d. was revived at the modified 
rate of 2J per cent. A Royal Proclamation was issued on the 12th 
May 1877. Grants of land for coffee cultivation had been made on 
the stipulation that it was open to the Sirkar either to increase the land 
tax or to levy export duty on coffee in common with other produce of the 
State. The choice having been left to the planters they preferred the 
re-imposition of a reduced import duty to increasing the land tax. 

In 1053 (1877-78) 29 articles were exempted from duty in keep¬ 
ing with the arrangements effected in British India according to the inter¬ 
portal trade convention. A revision of duty on rock salt was also made 
pursuant to the altered arrangements in British India. 

In 1054 m. e. (1878-79) Government revised the Tariff on 17 
articles adopting the British Indian valuation. In lieu of the duties hither¬ 
to in force with reference to Fire Arms and parts thereof, the duties men¬ 
tioned in section 8 of the Indian Arms Act No. XI of 1878 were in¬ 
troduced and it was resolved that Alleppey should be the only Port of im¬ 
port of such arms. A complete set of rules was introduced for the better 
management of Boat service in the port of Colachel and Quilon. For 
Alleppey a Regulation for the levy of reduced Port dues had been passed 
in 1860 and rules were framed for Boat service in 1874. In 
1055 M. E. (1879-80) the heavy duty on Jaffna tobacco which had the 
effect of keeping down the revenue and increasing smuggling was reduced 
from Rs. 110 to 90 per candy. The import tariff was revised in that year 
in respect of 15 articles assimilating their rates to those of the British 
Government. 

In 1057 m. E. (1881-82) the import tariff was again revised and again 
assimilated to that of British India with effect from 1058 M. E. (1882-83). 
Opportunity was at the sime time taken to exempt from export duty 
several petty articles. The only articles that still remained subject to 
duty were salt, tobacco, opium, liquors, arms, ammunition, and military 
stores. 

In 1058 M. e. (1882-83) stringent measures were adopted to prevent 
contraband trade by strengthening and improving the preventive 
service %»d employing paid rowers for the boats used by that service in the 
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{dace of the unpaid labour hitherto employed for the purpose. 

In 1059 M. E. (1883-84) the export duty of another set of 30 petty 
articles was abolished. In 1060 m. e. (1884-85) the import duty of 10 
per cent, on opium was given up as it was found to encourage illicit 
importation of the article from Cochin. 

In 1069 M. e. (1893-94j the import tariff was again revised. 
The question of giving up the export duties came up before Government. 
This is what Dewan Shungrasoobyer, c. i. e., wrote on the subject 
of Customs as a source of revenue:— 

“ As regards customs as a source of revenue, exports are to Travancore 
what imports are to British India. From the proportion—97 per cent.—which 
the exports bear to this revenue as a whole, it is obvious that Travancore 
depends almost entirely on the export duty, and to give up this duty would be 
to give up this source of income altogether as there is no means of recouping from 
imports. The receipts under the latter may not even cover the establishment 
charges. 

“ Even if the export duty is not entirely abolished, but only on what are 
termed manufactured articles, the sacrifice must affect the bulk of the customs 
revenue. In the first place, no exact line can be satisfactorily drawn, in my 
humble opinion, between raw and manufactured articles. If the term ‘ raw ’ is 
taken to apply to products more or less in the shape in which they are parted 
from the soil, the dutiable items of this class will be comparatively few, as ginger 
against dry and bleached ginger, cocoanuts and cocoanut husk3 against copra, 
cocoanut-oil, fibre, coir and coir-matting. The latter set of articles represent 
various stages of production from raw materials and embrace with others of 
similar description the stable items which now yield 5 lacs of Rupees out of a 
total of 6 lacs falling under exports. Even the small margin left is liable to 
disappear as raw materials will cease to be exported, having to pay duty as 
against the free export of manufactured goods. 

“ In due regard to the limited resources of the State and the well-recognised 
principle of maintaining a proper equilibrium between the year’s income and 
expenditure, all that this Government can do is to effect a gradual revision of 
the export Tariff valuation, so as to create a sufficient inducement for the 
expansion of manufacturing industry. 

“ There is at present a question before Government of reducing the duty 
on cocoanut oil so as to help the introduction of oil mills into the country, 
and Government are in hopes of taking early action in this direction. 

“ In giving expression to the foregoing views it is not at all intended to 
oppose or under-rate the principle of free-trade. No doubt, to release trade from 
all taxation would be to ensure its full development and prosperity, and export 
duties are more open to objection than import duties. All that is meant to be 
advanced is that, as matters stand, Travancore has no choice between the two 
classes of imposts, and that, with all its surplus receipts, it cannot afford to give 
up any of its sources of income, limited as they are, without impairing its finan¬ 
cial condition and the means for meeting the growing demands of progressive 
administration. *' * 


# 
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In 1070 m. e. (1894*95) the export duty op cecoanut oil rafep#4 ty 
above was reduced from Rs. 14 to Rs. 12. The export duty on green gram^ 
Perumpayar and horse gram was abolished and a move was also made for 
the abolition of the export duty on paddy and rice, which was given effect 
to in the following year. The tariff value of Elavu wood largely used for 
making tea chests was also reduced from Rs. 4 to Rs. 2 per candy in the 
interests of trade. 

In 1072 M. E. (1896-97) the export duty on all kinds of palmyra 
fibre was temporarily abolished to encourage this growing industry. In 
1073 M. e. (1897-98) a tariff value of Rs. 2 was fixed for squirrel skins 
which were largely exported in view chiefly to prevent indiscriminate 
slaughter of that beautiful animal. In 1074 M. E. (1898-99) an export 
duty of 5 per cent, was imposed on a tariff valuation of Rs. 1000 per cwt. 
on all gum kino exported. In the same year export duty was abolished 
on timber wrought into articles such as almirahs, tables, door and window 
sashes provided the articles are manufactured in the country and the cost 
of labour represents not less than 25 per cent, of their value. 

In 1075 m. e. (1899-1900) an export duty of 1 anna per cwt. was 
imposed on firewood exported from the country as an alternative to the 
seigniorage recommended by the Conservator which would affect the 
fuel consumed in the country. The export duty on salt fish was reduced 
by 60 per cent, as a tentative measure for 3 years in view to developing 
the fishing industry carried on in the coasting villages. 

In 1076 m. e. (1900-01) the export duty on fire wood was reduced 
from one anna to 10 pies per cent. The tariff values of the several classes 
of timber exported were raised with due regard to their market values. 
An export duty of 2 per cent, was imposed on canes and rattans. 

In 1078 M. e. (1902-03) the export of deer, bison and antelope home 
and of jewellers’ sand being considerable a five per cent, duty was imposed 
on these articles the Tariff valuation being fixed at Rs. 11 and Rs. 2 per cwt. 
respectively. The tariff valuation of bulb turmeric was fixed at Rs. 5 per 
cwt. and at the instance of the British Government an export duty of J 
pie per lb. was imposed on all tea exported by sea. 

In 1079 M. E. (1903-04) the tariff value on cocoanut oil exported 
was reduced from Rs. 12 to Rs. 10 per cwt. as also that of gum kino was 
reduced from Rs. 1000 to Rs. 100 per cwt. as an experimental measure 
for one year. Brushes manufactured out of this article were passed free 
of all duty ; and a duty of 2£ per cent, on prepared fibre and 5 per cent, on 
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tm Sbv6 were imposed. 

There are at present 50 chowkeys in the State and 9 Mettu stations 
for collecting the customs revenue. The Commercial Agent at Alleppey 
acts as Customs Master of Alleppey. There are four Superintendents of 
customs for Alleppey, Quilon, Arukutty and Aryankavu, one for each 
Range. There are besides an Inspector of Salt and Customs Revenue for 
the Southern Division; a Customs and Bankshall Superintendent for the 
Trivandrum Division and a Preventive Superintendent for the Kottayam 
Division. 

During the year 1079 m. e. (1903-04) the total Customs Revenue 
amounted to Rs. 8,92,444. 

Commercial Department. This Department has been in existence 
from the beginning of the 19th century, though it is not known exactly when 
the Department was actually started. Captain Robert Gordon of the 
Bombay Engineers was the first Commercial Agent. He was also the Con¬ 
servator of Forests and had in addition the charge of the collection 
of the Cardamoms in the Hills. Shortly after, the duties of the commer¬ 
cial Agent and the Conservator of Forests were separated. The Selections 
from the Records of Trcivancore gives the following account of the duties 
of the Commercial Agent in the early days of its existence:— 

“ The duty of Commercial Agent is to receive charge of the various articles of 
Sircar monopoly and Hill produce collected at and forwarded from the Forests 
and the different Districts, as well as of the foreign Salt purchased by the 
Sircar for consumption in Travancore, which is generally landed at the Port of 
Alleppy. 

“ That Officer has also to find purchasers for the above-mentioned Sircar 
articles, and to procure articles required for the use of the Government; articles 
of Sircar monopoly stored at Alleppy are Pepper, Cardamom, Timber, Sain, 
both foreign and manufactured in Travancore, etc. etc. 

“ The Commercial Agent has a kind of supervision of the Land and Sea 
Customs at Alleppy, and duties of these branches are to be conducted by him 
According to established Regulations. 

“ The Commercial Agent has also to report to the Dewan the usual time for 
publishing Advertisements or Notices inviting Tenders for the purchase of 

(certain') articles, * . as also for the supply of Salt, Sugar and other 

articles required for the use of the Travancore State. 

“ All the articles of Sircar monopoly are collected by the Conservator of 
Forests, with the exception of Pepper, which is gathered by the ryots and deli¬ 
vered to the Sircar servants employed for the purpose at the different Pepper 
Depots under the supervision of the Tahsildars, who forward the annual collection 


* The articles are pepper, cardamoms, timber, ivory, wax-oandles, bees* wax, dammar, 
Saltpetre and sticklao, 
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of Pepper of each District to the Commercial Stores at Alleppy as already ex? 
plained. 

u Besides the above, the Commercial Agent is to procure supplies for th$ 
use of His Highness the Rajah, such as Silks, Cloths, Laces, Karshobee, Killet, 
Muttaby, &c, which amount to nearly Rs. 80,000 a year.” 

To these were added the duties of the petty Police for the town of 
Alleppey, and an Assistant was appointed to help him in this and other 
functions. 

Later on the duties of the Commercial Agent were summarised as 
follows by Dewan Nanoo Pillay in his Report on the Administration of 
Travancore for 1058 m. e. (1877-78) 

“ In his commercial capacity, he serves as the medium of purchases from and 
sales in foreign markets of various foreign commodities required by the State 
and such indigenous forest products of Government monopoly as timber, ivory, 
cardamoms, &c. respectively, and exercises supervision over the bonded warehouse 
for tobacco as well as over the importation, storage and distribution of Bombay 
salt. He is also ex officio the local Master Attendant, Police Superintendent, 
Magistrate, Conservancy Officer, Special Magistrate and Justice of the Peace.” 

Since the reorganisation of the Police in 1056 m. e. (1880-81) the 
Commercial Agent has ceased to be a Police Superintendent. 

Since 1058 m. e. (1882-83) the sale of timber collected by the 
Forest Department has been independent of the Commercial Office. At 
present the Department consists of a Commercial Agent on Rs. 600 per 
mensem with an establishment. The Commercial Agent exercises the 
powers of a District Magistrate and the Assistant those of a First Class 
Magistrate. 

Financial. Under this head is published in the annual Administra¬ 
tion Reports of the State the total receipts and expenditure as also the 
causes which contribute to the decrease or increase in both the items. 

In one of his Reports on the Administration of Travancore, Dewan 
N. Nanoo Pillai wrote :— “ The system of account now in force is what 
has existed from times of yore.” It is stated that when Colonel Munro 
became Dewan he found that the accounts of the country were in a state 
of extreme intricacy and confusion. He formed a separate Department 
for the superintendence of the accounts and finances of the State. 

“ The Department was charged with the duty of keeping an exact account of 
all the receipts and disbursements of the country ; of examining and checking the 
expenditure of subordinate officers; of keeping the accounts between the Sircar 
and the British Government and preparing Reports of the resources and expendi¬ 
ture of the State. One main feature of the Financial Department was the 
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cfrttaingiaptrf'a Mshratta Account Department at the Hussur Cutcherry as well 
Af iti the NarrjaOad (Taloeks of Thovalay and Augusteeswaram) on the line of the 
ooMtittitioa fff the Collectors’ Cutcherries of the day, whose duty was that of 
book keeping in Mabratta of the Land Revenue of the country. Colonel Munro 
laid down rules that no payments from the Treasury should be made without due 
authority and proper examination; and that bills for all the payments of the 
State excepting for a few fixed charges in the provinces should be prepared in 
the Unance Department certified by the signatures of the person at its head and 
his deputy and after being counter-signed by the Resident should be carried to 
the Treasury, the bills constituting the only legitimate vouchers for the issue of 
ffcto public money. The Superintendent of the Finance Department was distinct¬ 
ly, apprised that he would be held personally responsible for the correctness of 
ail hills that were certified by his signature.” * 

The improvement of the system of accounts has long been on the 
tapis* In 1879 an officer of experience in the Travancore system 
Of amounts was sent to Malabar and Madura. That officer 
proceeded to those places and on his return submitted a report to 
Government. In 1062 m. e. (1886-87) the Account Department was 
separated from the Revenue Department and placed under a separate, 
officer trained in the Madras system of Account-keeping. In 1064 m. e. 
(1888-89) a test for accountants was prescribed and it was notified 
th&t Hone but those who pass the test were eligible for appointment or 
promotion in the Account Department. In 1066 m. e. ("1890-91) the 
Taluq Sampratis were charged with the work of the Taluq accounts. 

As this state of account-keeping did not give satisfaction, Government 
appointed a Committee in June 1901 “ to carefully examine the system of 
accounts in all the Departments of the State and submit a report clearly 
describing the existing system and suggesting such modifications as in 
their opinion are expedient and necessary,*’ and to suggest improvements. 
In June 1904 they submitted a draft Account Code. The Committee 
was composed of Messrs. P. S. Muthukaruppa Pillai Valia Melezhuthu 
and N. Raman Pillai, b. a., Melezhuthu with Mr. V. Nagam Aiya, b. a., 
Settlement Dewan Peishcar as President. And the following extracts 
from their Report will no doubt be read with interest. 

“ The Travancore Accounts* Committee, 
Trivandrum, 17th June 1904. 

Despatched 19th June 1904. 

"To 

The Dewan of Travancore. 

Sir, 

We, the President and members of the Travancore Accounts* Committee, 
have the honour to report that we have carefully considered the existing system 

* A tftar'ufecrtpt Sketch of the Progress of Travancore — N. Nanoo Pill ay. 
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ttf Travanoore Accounts and have drafted an Account Code, herewith for¬ 
warded, showing the modifications and improvements we deem desirable in that 
system, as ordered in the Proceedings of His Highness the Maharajah’s Govern¬ 
ment No. 4238 dated 12th June 1901. 

G. 1640 

1. Preliminary remarks. The first meeting of this Committee was held 
under the Presidentship of the late Mr. Thanu Pillai, m. a. , Chief Secretary to 
Government and Huzur Dewan Peishcar, on the 9th August 1901. Ninety-four 
meetings of the Committee have been held in all up to date, of which nineteen 
were under the late Thanu Pillai’s Presidentship and seventy-five meetings 
under Mr. Nagam Aiya’s, since his appointment as President on the twelfth 
May 1902. The labours of the Committee have occupied thirty-three months 
since the first meeting was held, and this has been achieved in spite of the 
numerous obstacles which the work met with, owing first to the death of the 
late talented President Thanu Pillai, and subsequently to the death of another 
able member of the Committee, the late Mr C. M. Madhavan Pillai, b. a., Dewan 
Peishcar. Mr. Madhavan Pillai was x besides absent on tour duty to Delhi for 
about four months and was thereafter transferred to the Kottayam Division 
in May last; so the Committee have worked without the benefit of his services 
for about sixteen months out of thirty-three. Mr. N. Raman Pillai, b. a., the 
Secretary of the Committee was also absent for about four months owing to his 
severe illness last year, but was able to rejoin the Committee in their delibera¬ 
tions seven months ago. There was no meeting during Mr. Raman Pillai’s 
illness. Mr. Muthukaruppa Pillai, the Valia Meleluthn, has been the only 
member available to take part uninterruptedly in the Committee’s labours 
throughout, as the present President himself has done since his appointment two 
years ago. 

It may be pointed out here that the drafting of the Cochin Code occupied 
Dewan Bahadur Mr. S. Swaminatha Aiyar, b. a., Special Account Officer, 
32 months, and he writes in his Report to the Cochin Dewan dated 14tli April 
1900, that he ‘ had to work very hard throughout this period to get through the 
work.’ He was a full-timed officer and could devote nimself solely to this one 
work, while the members of the Travancore Accounts ’ Committee are all heavily 
worked officials in charge of important Departments of the State. Government 
will thus notice that the 33 months ’ time which the Committee have taken for 
the work in spite of the unavoidable delays and obstacles pointed out is by no 
means too long. 

We beg to quote here the President’s letter to the Dewan dated Tri¬ 
vandrum, 3rd July 1903:— 

‘ My dear sir, 

In reply to your d. o. of the 28th ultimo I beg to report progress of' the 
Accounts’ Committee work. 

The Committee was appointed 2 years ago {vide Proceedings published in 
Government Gazette dated 18th June 1901) under the Presidentship of the late 
Mr. Thanu Pillai, m. a. The first meeting held by him was on the 9tli August 
1901. He held 19 meetings during a period of 10 months. 

Since my appointment as President of the Committee 12 months ago, I 
have held 38 meetings; my first meeting was on the 25th July 1902. 

The Code will be divided into 5 parts of 40 chapters on the whole, of 
<yrhi$h we have drafted 30 chapters. The Appendices or Tabular Forms also 
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remain to be drawn up. Owing to the serious illness of the Secretary of the 
Committee (Mr. N. Raman Pillai, b. a.), I am not able to give fuller details. 

I beg to point out that this is very expeditious work considering that in the 
Cochin State the preparation of the Accounts’ Code took about 3 years of a full- 
timed officer, specially deputed for the purpose, while here the Committee mem¬ 
bers are all heavily worked officials in charge of important Departments of the 
State. 

I am, &c. 

V. Nagam Aiya.* 

The Account Code is divided into 5 parts of 38 chapters. We expect the 
whole book, rules and forms included, not to exceed 500 pages of a single volume 
of the size of the Madras Civil Account Code. 

In the drafting of the Code we have been guided by the Madras Civil Ac¬ 
count Code and the Cochin Financial Code adapting the provisions in them as far 
as possible to the conditions of the Travancore system of Accounts. We have 
not been able to consult the Mysore Code, a copy of which has been applied for 
and promised, but the receipt of which is delayed probably owing to the boob 
not having been yet issued from the Press. 

We may be permitted to add that the Committee’s labours have received 
considerable help from the circumstance that two of our members, viz., Messrs. 
Muthukaruppa Pillai (Valia Meleluthu) and Raman Pillai, b. a., (Assistant Mele- 
luthu), are specialists trained in the Travancore system of Accounts, the former 
having been in the Huzur Account Department for 33 years out of his total of 
40 years’ service in the State. He has had the further opportunity of strengthen¬ 
ing his knowledge of local accounts by a 2 years’ study of the British system 
of Account-keeping in Madras and Malabar, to which places he had been de¬ 
puted by Government for the purpose 20 years ago. He had then submitted 
his views for the improvement of the Travancore Accounts in an exhaustive 
memorandum, which also had been utilized by us in preparing this draft code. 
The memo itself is herewith forwarded for easy reference. The latter (Mr. 
Raman Pillai, b. a.), was a Tahsildar first and then for the last 2| years in the 
Huzur Account Department as the Valia Meleluthu Pillai’s Assistant. 

II. The existing system of accounts in Travancore. A few remarks are necessary 
here to explain the present system of account keeping in Travancore to help the 
better understanding of the modifications and improvements we have recom¬ 
mended in the draft code. The system has stood for ages past and undoubtedly 
has excellences, especially in the matter of scrutiny of the State expenditure by 
a process of strict post auditing according to which, no item will be passed, how¬ 
ever small, unless supported by reliable vouchers to the entire satisfaction of 
the Huzur Account Department. But it has however been found in practice 
that this theoretically excellent system, owing partly to the laches of the several 
Departments concerned in times past, and chiefly to the pressure put upon the 
Huzur Account Branch for expeditious working by the many needs of modern 
administration, has not been able to cope with present day requirements. The 
system is sensitive enough to discover fraud or error in the State transactions, 
but for one thing we regret to observe that the accounts, such as they are, have 
not been brought up to date. This may not be the fault of the system so 
much as the fault of the officials concerned. Be that as it may, we are satisfied 
that the adoption of the Account Code we now submit is more suited to the 
complex transactions of the advanced state of modern administration, sufficient 
though the old system may have been to a primitiyq age when Government 
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of receipt* and expenditure of a limited public revenue. > 

The, chief defects of the system may he pointed out) here. 

The first point we noticed in the accounts was the confusion between 
Revenue and Treasury accounts. In British India the Revenue and Tta&snigr 
accounts are kept separate throughout and their controlling, authorities are 
distinct. This distinction is not fully observed here. Some of the important 
accounts such as Pattola (n-ia^ai), Thirattu ( ©taf) are combinations of 
Revenue and Treasury accounts. 

Thirattu is an account showing the transactions of the year with full details. 
It first treats of the demand according to the Revenue Settlement up to the 
close of the year, secondly of the revenue collected during the 12 months, 
thirdly of the arrears at the end of the 12th month, fourthly of the expenditure 
and fifthly of the balance. It is generally compiled from the animal Thavana 
Mudakkam (an account showing in detail the demand collected and arrears of 
revenue of the past year) and the Pattola accounts. 

The idea underlying the whole system is that there is only one Stake 
Treasury in Travancore, viz., the Huzur Treasury, and that all collections muti» 
be paid or remitted to it and all disbursements made from it. Besides the 
Huzur Treasury, there are now 48 other subordinate treasuries in account 
current with the Huzur Account Department. They are regarded as collection 
depots, and all their collections must be remitted to the Huzur Treasury. No 
disbursements are allowed from any of the subordinate treasuries out of its 
own collections, such disbursements being made from the Huzur Treasury 
direct or out of monies sent for the purpose from the Huzur Treasury. 

The expenditure in the State is divided into Pathivu (fixed) and- Visoshal 
(extra). The Pathivu expenditure includes expenditure directed to be incurred 
as Pathivu under a Royal Neet. All the rest is Viseshal. The latter has a sub¬ 
heading Thanchilavu (rostaJiaj^), i. e ., contingent. The Pathivu is merely the 
budget prepared and sanctioned about three-quarters of a century ago wh$n 
the items of expenditure were few and no great variation occurred in t h e m 
from year to year. 

The rule that no disbursements are allowed from any subordinate treasury 
out of its collections has of late been relaxed in practice. Payments are now 
allowed to be made from the sub-treasuries out of the collections of those 
treasuries. But they are not recognised payments. All payments made by sub¬ 
ordinate treasuries out of the collections of those treasuries are shown as 
Vjoaram (afla-vf&o) in the accounts, which include all payments that, require future 
adjustment as well as all advances that are of the nature recoverable. Fre-audited 
payments in the Huzur Treasury are debited under the appropriate heads. 
Those in sub-treasuries out of funds from the Huzur are also debited under 
proper heads. Others are exhibited as Vivavam. All paddy disbursements and 
small items of cash payments of the subordinate treasuries in Trivandrum and 
all payments of all other subordinate treasuries, whether paddy or cash, whether 
fixed or unfixed, are made unaudited and debited in the accounts under 
Vwaram. 

The Vivaram payments from the Huzur Treasury are not made on bills but 
on orders from the Dewan. For those too, receipts, are taken which are called 
Arivuchitty (srodloj^il) as distinguished from Pattuchitti (^oa^sl) which arc 
taken in the case of pre-audited payments. 
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v> Of Yivaram payments takes place pnly after the clpse of 

$tl& 5GS* & wfcAQh the payments are pciade* For this purpose as also for prepar- 
^ Financial statement, accountants are indented for from the Taluqs to 
jHimwand detained there for months. 

There arse two ways of post-auditing V war am payments:—First by bills 
passed by the Valia Meleluthu Pillai. Secondly by Neets issued to the Dewan 
the flusur Treasurer under Sign Manual. If the expenditure is of a fixed or 
Aft <y;flinary nature the former practice is followed and in all other cases, the latter. 

<In the oase of fixed charges, bills are prepared by the accountants of the 
subordinate treasuries and these are passed hy the Valia Meleluthu Pillai. The 
bills passed are taken by the accountants to the Huzur Treasurer who grants 
them receipts as if the whole amount had been paid by them into the treasury, 
and the amount is credited in the Ohittah under the head ‘Kemittances’. 

-The accountants at the same time prepare and give a receipt for the same 
^amount to the Huzur Treasurer as if they had received the amount from the 
Husur Treasury and the account is debited in the Chittah as if remitted to the 

£ articular treasuries. The receipts are written on blank sheets of paper which 
le accountants bring with them signed by the treasury officer or thp cash- 
keeper as the case may be. 

In the case of payments other than fixed charges, the procedure is more 
elaborate. The accountants first prepare a memo of all payments with full 
particulars and authority for payment &c., and take the memo to the account 
branches of the several Huzur Departments. An auditing subordinate called 
Kaimattam Pillai (^b^ooooqjW) examines the memo comparing the cash items 
with the vouchers and if satisfied prepares a statement (which is generally a 
copy of the memo) of the expenditure, signs it and hands it over to the account¬ 
ants to whom the vouchers are also returned with the word Kalmari 
written in each. The accountants then prepare bills in duplicate and present 
them to the Huzur Account Department with the statement obtained from the 
Kaimattam Pillai. Another subordinate examines the bills with the statements 
and gets the original bills passed by the Valia Meleluthu Pillai. The passed bills 
are then taken by the accountants to the Huzur Treasury and the amount is 
credited and debited as in the case of other bills. The rule as to this method of 
audit, namely examining the vouchers &c., is not observed in the case of 
t Jfcadvazhichellam, Nithiackilavn , Jwpadakshina , Stable, Mint, Brigade, Marahmut, 
.Police, and Peravagay Departments. In their cases the bills in duplicate with 
lints of payments are submitted to the Huzur Account Department and after the 
bill is pased by the Valia Meleluthu the usual credit and debit take place. 

In regard to this Kaimattam (*>«a09°o°) procedure, it may be remarked 
that if the accountants of the subordinate treasuries failed to produce any 
*rouoher connected with the whole payment or if the Kaimattam section is not 
tabufted with the genuineness &c., of the voucher, the entire payment is refused 
ttu&fc. If it is borne in mind that Kaimattam has been in arrears since 1035 m. e, 
1. e., for the past 44 years and there are no rules as to the preservation of 
vouchers, the difficulty of Kaimattam can be conceived. Any payment for which 
Ktidmaitam is refused becomes a liability to be recovered from the officer who 
made the payment. This however is seldom done. A considerable amount oover- 
several lakhs of rupees remains thus unaudited now. 

'Another circumstance connected with the Vivaram payments is that re¬ 
trenchments are treated as liabilities against easbkeepers though they only 
.didwse i*he mopies under orders from the Treasury Officers, 
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The conception that Vivaram payments do not represent actual expenditure 
but are mere advances has led to great laxity in the matter of ordering as well 
as disbursing such payments. There is no limit indicated as to the amounts 
which should be disbursed as in the case of estimates previously passed, such 
for instance as in the cases of expenditure incurred for the reception of State 
guests. 

The financial statement Pirivum Ohilavum Kanakku (o-il'&tojo -aJlaiojo 
as it is called, which was adopted in 1035 m. e. (1860 a. d.) contains 
actual and not audited payments. It does not tally with the Thirattu ( cftaf ) 
where the audited amounts alone are shown under the several heads of ex¬ 
penditure. The first four months of the year are now taken up with the pre¬ 
paration of the Pirivum Ohilavum Kanakku . Until these accounts are finished 
nobody can say what the year’s receipts and disbursements are :— 

The classification of receipts and disbursements in the Financial Statement 
is different from that adopted in the Thirattu accounts. In the Thirattu 
accounts there are only five major heads of receipts and eight major heads of 
expenditure. 

The former are :— 

1. Ayacut or (Settled Revenue). 

2. Sanchayam (Miscellaneous or fluctuating Revenue). 

3. Kudicbikapirivu (Collection from arrears). 

4. Iruppilpirivu (Collections from past liabilities). 

5. Pokkuvaravumuthal. 

The latter are:— 

1. Devaswom (Religious Institutions). 

2. Thingal (Charitable Institutions). 

3. Palace. 

4. Contingencies. 

5. Public works. 

6. Salaries. 

7. Pensions. 

8. Remittazices. 

From the above heads, the figures for the several heads of the Financial 
Statement have to be deducted and this involves as already observed the labour 
of an army of accountants from throughout the State for several months. If 
the procedure, herein suggested in the draft code, is adopted the Financial State¬ 
ment will be ready as soon as the year itself closes. 


Another principle which is followed is that the collections of each depart¬ 
ment should be paid in the first instance into its own treasury or if it has v no 
treasury into some subordinate treasury appointed by Government, before 
being ultimately remitted to the Huzur Treasury. These rules have in practice 
r been relaxed in recent years but no corresponding change in the system of 
accounts has been made, and considerable complications have resulted in con¬ 
sequence. In the case of remittances from one sub-treasury to another, similar 
complications exist. 

At present the preparation of the State Budget is a mere routine. Much 
value isnot attached to it as no reference to it is insisted upon in incurring ex¬ 
penditure. This will not be permitted in future. 

Deposits and Vivaram transactions are not entered in the general cadh 
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chittah. Hence the balance in the general cash chittah will not tally with the 
actual cash balance in the treasury. In order therefore to know the actual 
balance of any particular day, the total of the Vivaram amounts remaining un¬ 
audited should be deducted from the total as per cash chittah and to the 
difference should be added the total of the deposit amounts. 

Deposit accounts are now kept distinct from the general cash accounts. 

A separate chittah is kept for recording deposit transactions. The daily totals 
of th e deposit transactions are not carried to the general cash chittah. 

Deposits comprise the following:— 

1 . Security deposits '.— This is a large sum now. 

2. Revenue paid into treasuries other than those where it is due is credited 

to deposit. 

3. Deposits proper :—Amounts that ought to be refunded to private parties, 

and could not therefore be included in the revenues of the State. 

4. Amounts that should be ultimately included in the revenue collections 

but are credited to deposit accounts owing to the non-settlement 

of certain questions. 

5. All amounts regarding which the Treasury Officers entertain doubts as 

to the head under which they are to be credited. 

Such being in short the state of the accounts as at present kept, it will be 
admitted that a necessity exists to modify and improve it to suit altered circum¬ 
stances. The improvement has been attempted in the draft code which we 
fully believe meets all requirements. 

Concluding / emarks. Having now briefly dwelt on the chief features of the 
new system of accounts advocated by us in the Draft Code, we wish to point out 
that there are only two points which may be considered as drawbacks to what 
otherwise may be taken as a perfect Code. One is the collection of tax m kind , 
which being a matter of administrative convenience to the State is beyond our 
province to consider. Though this has been pointed out to us as a serious incon¬ 
venience to the easy working of the Code, we have omitted it from consideration 
as beyond the range of our deliberations. We are aware that certain incon¬ 
veniences are incidental to this system of levying tax in kind, but we have left 
it out of notice suiting the account system we advocate to the present practice. 
Another less important matter is the Viruthi advances which still go on in the 
unsettled Taluqs. We recommend that this may be stopped at once and the 
contract system of supplying provisions, now adopted and working so satisfactorily 
in the eight settled Taluqs, may be extended to all the unsettled Taluqs of the 
State where Viruthi continues and provisions are supplied to the public 
ceremonials at Trivandrum under the Viruthi system. The Viruthi lands may 
be dealt with under the Settlement when the Settlement in those Taluqs comes 
into force, but the Viruthi service itself may be immediately stopped. The quan¬ 
tity so supplied from these Taluqs is only a fraction of the total required for the 
ceremonies in Trivandrum. So the change cannot be considered material to any 
extent, for the bulk of the provisions are already supplied under the contract 
system. The Viruthi lands will be liable to the full Pattom assessment from 
the date the system of supplies is stopped. The property-rights of the Sirkar on 
the Viruthi lands will of course continue as heretofore and will be finally dealt 
with at the time of the Settlement. 

We recommend that the new Code should come into operation from the 
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IstAvtoy 1081 m. e. The Draft Code should be printed aod copies dltulatW <a*r 
the remarks of the Heads of all Departments so that their suggestions, if airy* 
might be incorporated into the Code itself before it is finally adopted by Goveite* 
menti 

^ All the accountants of the State should be trained in the new system and 
subjected to a thorough examination before it comes into operation; The ex¬ 
amination should be open toother servants of the State as well. Every office 
should have at least one accountant trained in the new Code. Pot this purpose 
the Code should be finally adopted before the end of this year (1075 m% e.), 
allowing the whole of the Malabar year 1080 for purposes of training and ex¬ 
amination of the Government servants. 

We have had it under consideration to prepare Revenue Manuals fcflf the 
villages and taluqs of Travancore after the model of the British India Manuals; 
but we have not found it practicable to do so, as the forms and statements 
required for them can only be adopted after the Revenue Settlement of the State 
is wholly finished. This has therefore to be deferred for the present. 

With these observations, we beg to forward herewith the Draft Code Which 
has engaged our earnest attention for about 3 years and which we trust His 
Highness’ Government will recognise as good work done by us in spite of the 
serious obstacles pointed out above and the high pressure for time caused by 
our own heavy Departmental duties. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) V. Nagam Aiya 

** President. 

Do. P. S. Muthukaruppa Pillai 

Member. 

Do. N. Raman Pillai 

Secretary.” 

On receipt of the Report and the Draft Code which accompanied it, 
Government appointed a Financial Adviser with the object of introducing 
the Code at once, and he entered on his duties in June 1904. 

The progress made during the three months he has been working is 
given below:— 

(1) Abolition of all the Departmental treasuries and reorganising on 
the British Indian model the Huzur and Taluq Treasuries, the Com* 
mercial Treasury at Alleppey, the Treasury on the Cardamom Hills and 
the two Kandukrishy or Crown Land Treasuries at Trivandrum and 
Ampalapnzha. 

(2) Organisation of a Central Account and Audit Office. 

(3) Introduction of a system of daily accounts from these treasuries 
and of daily audit and compilation and monthly consolidation of these 
accounts in the Central Account and Audit Office. 

(4) Forming a set of rules for the guidance of heads of departments 
and offices in regard to the remittances. 
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The Central Account and Audit Office consists of the following 
officers:— 

(1) One Financial Adviser on Rs. 900 per mensem; 

(2) One Officer in Charge on Rs. 300 per mensem; 

(3) One Assistant Melezhuthu on Rs. 200 per mensem; 

(4) Two Superintendents on Rs. 150 and 100 respectively per 
mensem; and 

(5) The Huzur Treasurer drawing a salary of Rs. 200 per mensem. 

Devaswams or Religious Institutions. There are numerous 
Temples in Travancore both under Birkar management and under that of 
the villagers, which latter are called Ooranma Devaswams . The State had 
no concern with the management of any temples before the year 987 m. e. 
(1811-12), when the landed property of 378 temples was assumed by the 
State and the management taken over. This was during the time of 
Colonel Munro, the Uesident-Dewan. The lands which belonged to these 
Pagodas were then leased out to the ryots on the tenure, known as Sirkcir 
Pattom. Several minor temples, 1171 in number, which had no property, 
were also assumed either before or at that date- The expenditure, 
establishments, the routine of ceremonies, rules for the management, &c,, 
of these temples were settled on that occasion on a permanent basis. 

This important measure carried out after the military occupation of 
these territories by the British Government lias undoubtedly done much 
good by rescuing from capricious and corrupt management a vast extent of 
valuable real property estimated to yield a revenue of nearly 4^ lakhs of 
rupees and placing it under the systematic control of the Government of 
the country. 

According to Dewan Sashiah Sastri:— 

“ * The lands thus assumed now yield a revenue of Rs. 4,30,000, while the annual 
expenditure on the 378 pagodas concerned with them amounted to Rs. 3,92,000 in 
1049 and the annual grants for the (minor temples) amounted to Rs. 28,000. The 
expenditure Rs. 3,92,000 included also the cost of establishment which amounted 
to Rs. 80,000 the remainder being incurred on account of rice offering, lighting, 
feasts, feeding of Brahmins. The expenditure incurred iu connection with the Tri¬ 
vandrum Pagoda out of the Treasury is on account of the two Ootsavams, the 
Badradeepams and a few other periodical ceremonies which comes to about 
Rs. 80,000. There are 23 Pagodas of note outside Travancore, which receive 
annual contributions from this State. 

“ The interest of Government in respect of those institutions is for the most 
part only that of a Trustee, and even were it otherwise, this State will be bound 

* Report on the Administration of Travancore for 10*18 M. e. (1872-73^ & 1049 m. e. (1873-74) 
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as ©very other country in the world does to maintain a Church establishment 
out of public revenue. M 

The State expenditure has now increased to the amount of Rs. 6,49,665 
in 1079 M, e, (1903-04) due chiefly to the supplies having been pur¬ 
chased at ruling rates in the open market instead of from the Yiruthikars 
at very low rates fixed at the time the endowments were assumed by 
Government. 

41 The Pagodas that are under the immediate control of the Sircar have two 
Shanthecaurs or Shanthies (Officiating Priests) who are on the receipt of a salary 
of 20 or 25 Fanams each, per mensem, besides an allowance of a certain quantity of 
paddy. These Shanthies are employed for six years only in some Pagodas and for 
three years in others, and after the expiration of the fixed period of their employ¬ 
ment in one Pagoda, they are generally transferred to another. These Shanthies, 
who aro Poties by caste, when first appointed to that office have to pay a fee to the 
Shear called Adyarah, and the amount of such fee varies according to the income 
of each Pagoda, and in the event of their being removed to another Pagoda, they 
must, of course, pay a fee commensurate with the income of such Pagodas. 

“ There are also hereditary Shanthies who enjoy the same emoluments both 
in money and paddy as the other Shanthies above alluded to. 

“ The office of the Shanthies consists in performing self-ablution every morn¬ 
ing very early, and in going immediately afterwards direct to the Pagodas to open 
the doors of the rooms in which the Sawmys are kept, to remove the faded flowers, 
&c., with which those Sawmys had been adorned on the preceding night, to 
clean the place and adore the image, after purifying themselves, and then to 
commence the Poojahs or daily ceremonies according to the established custom 
which is observed throughout Malabar. In some Pagodas there are Coda 
Shanthies who have umbrellas given them as honorary marks from the Pagodas. 
The Shanthies should invariably abstain from all intercourse with women and are 
prohibited even from speaking to them during their duty as Shanthies, either for 
six or three years, as the case may be, and when they come out of the Pagodas, 
people should retire to a distance to prevent polluting them. These Poties are 
not even allowed to resort to any other places but to the Pagodas and their own 
quarters. 

14 In some Pagodas there are three or four Assistants to the two Shanthies of 
each Pagoda, according to the extent of the work of cleaning utensils, cooking 
the meals, &c., for the purposes of the Poojali. The pay of these Assistant 
Shanthies is from 10 to 30 Fanams each per month. 

44 The sama,rites and ceremonies are observed in the Village Pagodas as in 
the Sircar Pagoclas. The Poties or Brahmins generally employed as Shanthies, 
are natives, of Mangalore and other parts of Canara; others again are natives of 
Malabar,, ancl those of this country, Travancore, are called Thirroovellah Daseyer 
Poties. There are Numboories also entertained in some Pagodas. These speak 
exclusively the Malayalim language, and those of Canara the Thooloovoo langu¬ 
age, which is chiefly spoken in that country, and these latter mentioned Canara 
Poties are not accompanied by their families in their visits to Travancore, but 
some of them associate with the Nair females during their stay in this country, 
giving them a portion of their allowances, and remitting the rest to their families, 
in Mangalore, while others take up their residence altogether in Travancore, and 
never return to their native country. 
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“ Each Pagoda has a Manager, called by either of the three different titles, 
Aunavaul , Shrfiecaureyem, Samoudanyem , according to the usage of the country 
in which the Pagoda is situated. His salary is from 10 to 50 Fanams a month, 
and all the other servants of the Pagoda are under his control. He should re¬ 
port to the Tahsildar any extraordinary occurrence in the Pagoda, and that 
officer again to the Dewan, by whoso authority the Manager is appointed. 

“ There is also a Pillay employed on a monthly pay of from 3J- to 40 Fanams, 
to keep an account of the income and expenditure of the Pagodas. Jn some, 
there are two Pillamars or Accountants, one of whom holds his office by right of 
inheritance and is called * Sthana Cauacoo, ’ and these have to prepare compara¬ 
tive statements of the receipts and disbursements of the Pagodas for every two 
successive years. 

“There is also a Shroff or Cash-keeper attached to each Pagoda, whose duty 
is to be in charge of the cash and paddy supplied from the District Cutcberry for 
its use, and to keep an account of the same, corresponding with that kept by the 
Pillamars, the one serving as a check upon the other. Besides these, there are 
petty servants employed in each Pagoda as attendants, whose designations are 
given below. They are all on the receipt of very small allowances, generally 
receiving from five to as low as 3 parrahs of paddy monthly. 

1. Calavaracauren or Store-keeper, 

2. Yellaccoo Voppoo or person who keeps the lights, 

3. Ambalavassees, or sweepers of the interior of the Pagoda, 

4. Also 4 or 5, sometimes S Nail* women for sweeping the Pagoda premises, 
who have no particular designation hut’one, commonly called Atcheemaurs. 

44 The Ambalavassees, who are of the caste of 4 Moothathoo Warner’ call them¬ 
selves higher in caste than Naira, and this office is hereditary. They have each 
their share in the victuals prepared for the Poojah, and the surplus victuals are 
sold and their proceeds brought to the credit of the Sircar. 

44 The expenses of every one of the Pagodas are invariably defrayed,, half in 
paddy, and the other half in money for both the Poojah expenses and servants’ 
wages; cash is generally paid for the supply of eocoanut oil, sugar, &c. These 
articles are procured by the Shreecauryacaren, the Shandracaren, or the Shroff of 
the Pagoda. There are also Peons allowed; they are called Thundacars, Massa- 
puddycars, Palavalee Coonjoony, and Cherrya Coonjoottacars. 

44 In the Southern Districts of Travancore, r/>.*., from Kulcolum Southward, 
dancing girls and musicians, (Pandy Vatthecars) with their instruments are 
entertained at the Pagoda, and they attend five times every day, viz., early in 
the morning, at forenoon, at noon, in the evening and at night; onallthe.se 
occasions, one or two singers also attend the Pagoda, who are paid 25 and 30 
Fanams respectively, per mensem. 

“No dancing girls or musicians are employed in the Pagodas situated to the 
North of Velavancode, but only two or three men with drums; except in some 
of the principal Pagodas * where musicians, with five discretions of instru¬ 
ments, | are employed. 

“ Whatever presents or offerings are received into any ol these Pagodas 

* Vurkalay, Areepaud, Ambalapuley, Vyekam, and Yctmanoor. 

t Chunk (Shell Bugle), Slienkolul (Flageolet), K\o Mutkalom (Hand drum), Kye 
Munny (Cymbals), aud Mutkalum (Drum), 
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from the inhabitants should be carried to the credit of the Sircar. These consist 
of silk, money, gold and silver images of snakes, and jewels, which are secured 
in the Pagoda, and a correct account of them furnished every month to the 
District Cutcherry, besides an annual statement or report of the receipts of the 
whole year. 

“ In some largo Pagodas there are Vunjees or Treasure Coffers, which are 
not opened and cannot be opened, until they are filled to the very brim. They 
are placed in front of the Pagodas, between it and the Mundapom or Porch, and 
the person bringing any offering should himself put it into the coffer.’' * 

According to Dewan Sashiah Sastri the total number of persons 
employed in the temple is 4,455. All the Devaswams and other establish¬ 
ments except that of the Padmanabhaswainy Pagoda at Trivandrum are 
subordinate to the Division Peishcars who manage the affairs through 
the Tahsildars, and submit reports to the Dewan. The Padmanabhaswamy 
Pagoda is under the management of the Yogakkars but its affairs are 
actually administered by the Maharajah. There is a Superintendent in 
immediate charge of the Temple affairs with a small establishment of 
accountants, who is subordinate to the Palace Sarvadhikariakar. 

In justification of maintaining these institutions Dewan Sashiah 
Sastri writes:— 

“ So far as the jeople are concerned it is to them a source of the deepest 
gratification in a r< ^gious point, and to thousands of the poor of all classes and 
creeds, they are the means of furnishing a subsistence and affording to several 
thousands more, totally unconnected with the temples, cheap bread. One in¬ 
stance of what is meant here will suffice. The rice offering in the pagoda at 
the capital after being sold for whatever it will fetch, generally about Es. 60 a 
day is thrown on the market, and the poorest classes avail themselves of it and 
when the (lay’s labors are over, are enabled to buy for 2 chuckrums or 1 anna, 
enough of rice for two meals. In this view, universal concurrence is not to be 
expected of course, but the fact, nevertheless, is beyond question.” \ 

In 1079 m. e. (1903-04), a Regulation was passed (Regulation III of 
1079) which provided for the better administration of Hindu Religious 
Endowments other than those under the management of the Sirkar. The 
total number of such institutions is 7,758. The landed property of these 
Devaswams may be put down as worth 1 crore of rupees; the movables 
may be valued at about ^ of a crore of rupees excluding the buildings. All 
these are properties known to the public accounts before 1012 m. e. 
(1836 A. i>.). This Regulation enables Government to exercise such 
superintendence in the management of these institutions as would best 
fulfil the object of the trust. 

* Selections from tlie Records of Travancore. 

- $ Administration Report for 1018 M, e, (1872-73) and 1019 M. E, (1873-74), 
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Charitable Institutions. Oottupurahs. There are at present 45 
such institutions including 3 Conjee houses, distributed at convenient centres 
throughout the State and intended chiefly for Brahmins, so that any one 
travelling from Tovala to Parur is never in want of food the whole way. 
The chief of these is of course that at the Capital, known as the Agrasala 
which is intended to feed all comers both day and night, while the others 
are intended for travellers only. 

In the Selections from the Records of T man wore vol. iii, it is stated 
that “ Oottooperrahs were originally established in Travancore, sometime 
between the years 930 and 950, by the Dalavah Ramaiah, ” but 
as Sir Madava Row observed in one of his letters dated 27th July 1871 
to the British Resident, the majority oi the Oottupurahs maintained in 
the country are very ancient institutions , their origin in fact being lost 
in remote antiquity. Dalawah Rama [yen no doubt established some 
Oottupurahs in addition to those already existing and probably augmen¬ 
ted the expenditure in the older ones. The system of management of 
these institutions is still traced to that great warrior-statesman, the 
founder of modern Travancore. Sir Madava Row says :— 

“ These institutions doubtless were in vigorous existence when Travancore 
conquered or acquired the several little principalities which diversified the ter¬ 
ritories north of the Warkalay barrier. And when these territories passed under 
the domination of Travancore, the religious and charitable institutions were 
maintained intact. I find that the Rajahs of Parur and Alengad when they ced¬ 
ed their right of sovereignty to Travancore by treaty expressly stipulated for 
the due protection and perpetuation of the foundations of charity and piety 
which existed at the time in their little principalities. And apart from such ob¬ 
ligations the Maharajahs as Sovereigns of a purely Hindu State have always re 
garded it as a religious duty to keep up such institutions,” 

The following translations of the deeds by which the Rajahs of Parur 
and Alangad transferred their right of sovereignty to Travancore, were 
forwarded by Sir Madava Row to the Resident. 

“ Paroor. Whereas we, of our own accord, have given you from the 2nd 
Meenam 939 m. e. all our dominions comprising Paroor, Parakadavoo and Thotta- 
parah and the properties, royalties, dignities and honours, Ac., appertaining 
thereto within these dominions and also all the territories, dignities and honour 
we possess beyond the above said dominions, you shall from this day enjoy all 
our dominions and the properties and royalties within and without these domi¬ 
nions and you shall protect the people, the Gods and the Brahmins according to 
previous custom. You shall protect us also. ” 

“ Alengad. I hereby agree to His Highness the Maharajah of Travancore 
administering from Kumbham 937 m. e. territory of Mungatranad bounded on 
the east by Munjaparah, on the south by Variapally, on the west by Thattapully 
and on the north by Kochukadavoo together with all properties therein situato, 
slaves and all kinds of honorary privileges, also all such properties and dignities 
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without those limits. His Highness shall be in full enjoyment of these* His 
Highness shall protect the Gods, the Brahmins and people in these territories. 
His Highness shall also protect us and our families.” 

It has to be observed that though Oottupurahs are not specially 
mentioned in these they are really embraced in the comprehensive stipula¬ 
tion ‘ to protect the Brahmins ’ the protection to Brahmins according to 
purely Hindu notions includes their gratuitous feeding when they 
ask for it. 

In one of his letters to the British Resident, Sir Madava Row 
wrote:— 

“ The gratuitous feeding of Brahmins is, I believe, enjoined by Manu himself 
and the purely Hindu states have striven to follow the great Law-giver’s precepts 
in practical administration. The feeling in this direction is so ancient and deep- 
rooted that the aristocracy of the land still maintain their own Oottupurahs.” 

The amount of expenditure of these Oottupurahs was fixed in the 
year 994 m. e. (1818-19) both in respect of money and supplies. 

We shall first briefly describe the Agrasala at the Capital. 

This is a very large institution unique of its kind in the whole of 
India. The extensive corridors and galleries of Padmanabhaswamy 
Pagoda serve as the dining halls. The number fed daily is on an average 
1500 at breakfast and an equal number at supper. The arrangement for sup¬ 
plies, custody and account of stores for cooking, serving &c., are very perfect 
and self-acting as it were. Now that the Viruthi service has been abolished 
in all the settled taluqs and nearly so in others, the whole quantity of 
rice, vegetables, condiments, &c., is procured on the contract system, the 
man bidding the lowest amount and promising to supply the required 
quantity being engaged as the contractor by the Sirkar. The establish¬ 
ment consists of 103 hands controlled by a Tahsildar of the Second Class 
whose almost sole duty it is to look after and manage this institution. 
He is subordinate to the Division Peishcar. The Valia Melezhuthu Pillai 
acts as the Dewan’s Secretary in the responsible charge and control of the 
Oottupurah expenditure. 

The annual scale of expenditure includes the cost incurred in 
maintaining a subsidiary feeding house attached to the Palace specially 
for the feuding of the petty servants there and is virtually part 
payment of the Palace menial establishment, which comes to more 
than Rs. 40,000. It also includes raw rice periodically distributed 
to such of the Brahmins as will not take their meals in the Agrasala; 
it also includes boiled rice distributed to the several Palace esta¬ 
blishments and to various persons, not Brahmins, to whom such 
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grants were expressly made by Eoyal favour from time to time. It also 
includes allowances originally allowed in kind but now commuted into 
money payments to various persons as marks of Eoyal favour. 

The establishment in the Agrasala for the ordinary daily work is en¬ 
gaged by the Sirkar, but for special festival days such as the annual 
Ootsavams, the Bhadradipams and for the Birthday feasts work is appor¬ 
tioned out among the several important villages of the State more especi¬ 
ally those at the Capital and in South Travancore, who are charged with 
conducting the dining arrangements for which they are paid at the fixed 
rates. But nowadays the villagers themselves do not perform the work 
except in a few cases but engage contractors for the work who arc made 
directly responsible to the Sirkar. The village Samuhams or associations 
get in return a fixed amount from these contractors which may he taken 
to represent the goodwill of the service. The apportionment is so perfect 
that even the petty details are very carefully taken into account, so that 
the whole system acts automatically and without a hitch. Without such 
a perfect system for which the people still gratefully thank Dalawa Kama 
Iyen, such a great Institution as the Trivandrum Agrasala cannot he 
maintained with efficiency and success. 

The daily meal given in the Agrasala is a homely fare and is unchanged 
from day to day. It consists of cooked rice prepared in huge copper 
vessels with tamarind soup, a vegetable curry made either of the 
plantain or pumpkin, a little salt and a highly diluted buttermilk. A 
slightly better meal is served on five or six days in the month which are 
generally of religious importance in the bright or dark fortnights, or on 
the returns of particular asterisms of departed sovereigns. On festive 
occasions the meal consists of crisp cakes, fruit, sugar, honey and sweet 
hells ; the vegetable curries are richer and more numerous; the rice is 
finer and the butter-milk less diluted with water ; sometimes it is curd 
itself. 

The number of other wayside Oottupurahs are 41 of different kinds; 
in 21, breakfast alone is given; in some supper alone; in the rest both 
meals are given one of which being in a few cases conjee only. 

The standard expenditure of these is Es. 83,300 per annum, but their 
actual cost comes to a slightly higher amount. The establishment in each 
of these Oottupurahs consists of : — 

1. A Bharippucaran or Superintendent who has to superin¬ 
tend the cooking and serving arrangements and to see that all supplies 
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are regularly received and the travellers are cared for. Salary per' mensem 
9 parahs of paddy (about Es. 3). 

2. A Mandapa Pillai or accountant whose duty is to write an account 
of the number of Brahmins daily fed and the quantity of rice and other 
provisions consumed daily. Salary 12 fs. (Ee. 1-11 as.). 

3. A Perezhuthu , another servant employed for taking a list of the 
names of the Brahmins who daily come to the Oottupurahs, particularising 
those who come from the North and those who come from the South. 

4. One to four Brahmins employed to cook victuals on an allowance 
of 15 fs. (Es. 2-2 as.) a month each. Besides, a Dtibash or interpreter is 
also employed in some of the important Oottupurahs to interpret the 
Malayalam language to the Gosavees or northern pilgrims who are like¬ 
wise either fed or supplied with provisions. His allowance is 12 fs. 
per mensem and one Idangali of rice daily. There are some other petty ser¬ 
vants such as storekeepers, watchmen, sweepers, &c., whose pay is very 
trifling but are all supplied with boiled rice. In the Agrasala at the Capital 
there are several thousands of Nayars and other Sudras who for services 
of various kinds connected with the Pagoda and the Agrasala are all fed. 

Conjee houses. The principal one is at Tovala where all classes and 
castes of travellers (not Brahmins) however low, are fed. Another is at 
Shencottah and the third at the Capital which is confined to the very 
poorest of all classes and creeds and chiefly to the dumb, the lame, the 
sick and the blind. Besides, in all Oottupurahs Pharma Conjee is al¬ 
ways supplied to the Sudras and the poor people who may happen to re¬ 
sort to them. 

Other institutions. At Kottayam there is a special institution in¬ 
tended solely for the support of Nambudiri students of the Vedas. The ex¬ 
penses of all water pandals maintained throughout the State are also 
borne on the general head of Charitable Institutions. Under this head 
comes also the cost of Japadakshhui or the allowances and salaries paid 
to a numerous staff of Brahmins employed for performing special reli¬ 
gious services like the Iswara Seva , Seva Puja, &c. These people get a 
small monthly allowance each. These are employed in some of the im¬ 
portant temples of the State. The Oottupurahs are subordinate to the 
Eevenue Department which is responsible to Government for their good 
management. 

At various stations cows are also fed with green grass everyday. 

The expenditure under this head amounted in 1079 m. e. (1903-04) 
to Rs. 4,06,641. 
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Medical and Vital Statistics, Sanitation, &c. Full infor¬ 
mation with regard to these is given in chapter XII. on " Public Health. ” 

Educational Department. Full information with regard to this 
Department is given in Chapter XI. on ‘ Education. * 

The Museum. The idea of establishing a Museum was started by 
Mr. J. A. Broun, a former Director of His Highness the Maharajah’s 
Observatory at Trivandrum, who in addition to his usual duties greatly 
interested himself in science and art generally. The gentleman shortly 
after his arrival in Travancore in 1852, suggested the desirability of found¬ 
ing a Museum in Trivandrum to the then British Resident General 
Cullen, another ardent votary of science and art. He also offered a 
part of his bungalow for purposes of this Museum. This arrange¬ 
ment was agreed to by the Sirkar and the earliest contributions were 
specimens of the Travancore rocks supplied by General Cullen. 

To place the Museum on a surer and more satisfactory basis, a 
Society was formed in 1855 with His Highness the Maharajah as 
Patron, the Resident General Cullen as President, the Elaya Rajah as Vice 
President and Mr. Broun as Secretary to the Society and Director of the 
Museum. A small allowance also was sanctioned by the Government for 
the establishment. Several of the members, notably General Cullen, 
Major Heber Drury and Mr. Broun contributed valuable papers which 
were printed with the proceedings of the Society. But the Society became 
dormant latterly, and as the members had to leave Trivandrum, it died 
out. 

In 1059 m. e. (1883-84) His Highness the Maharajah sanc¬ 
tioned a sum of Es. 2000 for the purchase of models of machinery and 
scientific apparatus. Subsequent additions were made both by Govern¬ 
ment and private contributors, including foreign as well as native orna¬ 
mental work in silver, ivory and sandalwood. The Museum continued 
to be located in the Government Bungalow occupied by Mr. Broun and 
was removed temporarily to the large hall of the Public Offices in 1873. 

The foundation stone for the new edifice was laid on the 20th March 
soon after the opening of the new College. The building was designed by 
Mr. Chisholm the Architect to the Madras Government and was estimated 
to cost about Rs. 70,000. The new building was occupied in 1880. 
It is a very handsome building and the design while it answers all 
the purposes of light and ventilation retains some of the striking character¬ 
istics of native architecture on the Malabar Coast. 
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’ ^'Attached to the Museum there is a Public Library started aor early 
Its 1886. In 1856 according to the agreement entered into between 
the Travancore Government and the subscribers of the Library, the 
Library which was lodged in the late Travellers’ Bungalow was trans- 
ferred to the Museum. In 1865 the Institution was considerably 
enriched by the transfer to it of the Scientific works in the Observatory. 

In 1879 an important change was effected in the charge of the 
Museum. The Curatorship was abolished and the management of the 
Institution and that of the Public Gardens was placed under a Committee 
with the British Resident and three European members, one of whom was 
the Honorary Secretary. A Superintendent on Rs. 100 was also added. In 
the year 1070 M. E. (1894-95) His Highness’ Government thought it not 
proper to avail themselves of the gratuitous services so cheerfully given for 
many years by the gentlemen constituting the Committee of the Museum 
and Public Gardens, and therefore placed the Instituton under the sole 
charge of the Secretary who was to act in direct communication with 
Government. 

In 1073 m. E. (1897-98) the Institution was placed under an officer 
called “ Director of the Government Museum and Public Gardens.” At 
present the Institution is under an Honorary Director. 

During the year 1079 M. e. (1903-04) the number of visitors to the 
Museum was 1,195,023. 

The Public Gardens. Like the Museum the Public Gardens ala) 
came into existence on the suggestion of Mr. Broun. The scheme was 
sanctioned by His Highness the Maharajah in 1859, and Mr. Broun was 
asked to direct the formation of the Gardens. He drew up a plan 
and laid out some paths but had soon to go on furlough. In July 1864 
a European Head Gardener was appointed on a monthly salary of Rs. 70 
to look into the execution of the Gardens. The management was for a 
short time vested in a Committee which resigned in 1865. 

There is a Zoological collection attached to the Gardens. The first 
collections were presented by General Cullen, which were supplemented 
by the transfer of the Maharajah’s private menagerie to the Gardens. 
Considerable additions have since been made by purchase, exchange, cap¬ 
ture in the local forests and presents from private gentlemen. 

Several interesting specimens are reared in the Gardens, for which 
..seeds and cuttings have been procured from Bangalore and other places. 
Seeds of useful and ornamental plants and shrubs were also secured. At 
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present the Public Gardens are also under the charge of the Honorary 
Director of the Museum. 

The Observatory. * The Trivandrum Observatory owes its origin 
to the interest in science of Maharajah Rama Varma (Swati-Tirunal 
1829-47) and to the encouragement given to it by the then British 
Resident, General Stuart Fraser. The idea was originated in 1836 by 
Mr Caldecott the then Commercial Agent at Alleppey who brought to 
the notice of the Maharajah the advantage that might accrue to science 
by the establishment of an Observatory in Travancore which offered 
special facilities for it as the Magnetic Equator passes through 
the country. His Highness, himself an ardent devotee of science 
took the subject into favourable consideration and sanctioned the 
construction of an Observatory at Trivandrum. A building was soon 
designed and constructed. Mr. Caldecott himself was appointed Govern¬ 
ment Astronomer and was authorised to furnish the Institution with the 
best instruments from Europe. Pending the construction of the Astro¬ 
nomical instruments, Mr. Caldecott while still in Europe received the 
Maharajah’s sanction to purchase others wherewith to furnish a Magneti- 
cal and Meteorological Observatory which was built in 1841. Mr. 
Caldecott continued to be in charge till 1849 when he died and was 
succeeded by J. Allan Broun, f. r. s., who took charge of the Institution 
in 1852. 

In 1853 a temporary Observatory was established on the summit 
of the Agastyar peak about 6210 ft. above the sea-level and conspicuous 
for its height and isolation among the peaks of the Western Ghauts. 
The cost of the Observatory amounted to nearly Rs. 15,000 per annum. 
Some idea of the work done in the Observatory may be gathered from the 
following description by the Director of the transactions of the Depart¬ 
ment, in 1038 M. E. (1862-63). 

“ 1. The usual work of the Observatory was continued, consisting of obser¬ 
vations in Magnetism and Meteorology made hourly; the number yearly being 
upwards of (200,000). These have been reduced, partly corrected and also in 
part tabulated. ” 

” 2. The monthly Abstracts of Observations were written out and compu¬ 
tations of daily and hourly means were performed.” 

“ 3. Differences for Meteorological means were obtained for the past year.” 

“ 4. Effects of the moon upon the atmospheric pressure were obtained from 
means during the years 1853-57.” 


* Note. Dr. A. C. Mitchell, (D. sc.) v. b. s. e. Principal of H. H. the Maharajah’s College 
and Honorary Director of the Trivandrum Observatory has kindly read the proof pages of this 
Motion. V. N. 
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“5. Tables of means of Meteorological observations for 1862 were made out.' 

“ 6. Differences of hourly observations of the Bifilar for 1856 for the moon's 
hour angle and for different declinations of the moon, were computed.” 

“ 7. Calculations of a more accurate temperature, coefficient of Bifilar No. I 
from differences of daily means of 3 years, 1860-2, were performed.” 

“ 8. Reductions and entries of daily and hourly means of evaporation in and 
out of the shade, were made, as well as for the temperature of the water, during 
the years 1857-60.” 

“ 9. Daily and hourly sums of velocities of wind for the different points of 
the compass with resolved velocities to the cardinal points were obtained for the 
years 1856-7-8 and 9.” 

“ 10. The daily and hourly positive and negative sums and means, positive 
and negative numbers, mean differences, &c. of the hourly differences of Magnetic 
declination were computed for the years 1854-8.” 

“ 11. Calculations for the moon’s effect on the Magnetic declination for the 
year 1860, were begun.” 

“ 12. Transit observations were made chiefly for the time required for the 
Observatory, and for the fall of ball or flag.” 

41 13. Tables for the Trivandrum Almanack for 1864 are in an advanced 
state.” 

44 14. The Director was occupied during nearly 2 months at Agastier,” 

i. in superintending the repairs of the Observatory there,” 

ii. in observations for the Magnetic Elements of Magnetic declination, 
horizontal force, and inclination at different heights. 

“ 15. The repairs of the Agastier Observatory were completed as far as that 
was possible under the circumstances which have been referred to on a former 
occasion. ” 

“ 16. The observations were made frequently at a height of about 4900 feet, 
several times on a summit (6200) and twice at heights of 1000 to 1500 ft., ex¬ 
clusive of the observations at Trivandrum, before and after, at a height of 200 ft.” 

17, “ In connection with the observations at the standard station (4900 ft.) 
a short base line was measured and the height of the station on the peak above 
the standard station was determined trigonometrically. Observations also were 
made for the depression of the horizon from the standard station as well as for 
the latitude and time.” 

In 1038 m. E. (1862-63) the Sirkar determined as the result of mature 
deliberation to close the Observatory without much delay, the interval 
being employed in winding up any important series of observations which 
could not be brought to an abrupt termination. The following are the 
reasons for closing the Observatory:— 

“The Astronomical instruments in the Observatory have become so far out of 
date, that observations made with them, cannot possibly be expected to compete 
in point of accuracy with those made elsewhere with instruments of recent 
construction. To procure a new set of instruments would of course prove 
exceedingly costly, and the Sircar might well pause before incurring so great an 
outlay in the presence of much nearer and more urgent demands on the public 
Treasury. It is also to be recollected that the geographical positions of the 
Madras and Trivandrum Observatories do not differ so far as to make it probable 
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that two institutions so closely situated will be able to effect more for science 
than one. A good proportion of the funds saved by the Sircar by closing the 
Trivandrum Observatory will, it is hoped, be cheerfully devoted to the further 
propagation of a sound and liberal education among the subjects of this Princi¬ 
pality ” * 

The year 1040 m. e. (1864-65) saw the closing of the Institution. The 
Director Mr. Broun retired on a handsome pension. Most of the instru¬ 
ments were offered for sale, except the transit, the equatorial and one or 
two primary instruments which were kept up to ascertain local time to 
aid educational purposes and so on. In this connection the following 
remarks of Mr. Broun may be interesting :— 

“The establishment of an Observatory in Travaneore was the setting up 
of an intellectual Pharos amidst an ocean of mental darkness, which showed to 
other nations the desire of the Prince to enroll his country and himself in the great 
army of progress, and which directed the thoughts of a people lying in ignorance 
and superstition to something higher than their daily wants, for ‘ Man shall 
not live by bread alone.’ It was a first and great step towards every species ot 
moral and intellectual advancement, and a pledge that other steps would follow. 

“ I believe it will be seen from the preceding Report that such an institution 
with a scientific chief may be useful directly to the material interests of the 
country in which it exists, and therefore that it was a narrow view of the way 
to give prosperity to Travaneore to propose itsabolition.” + 

At Mr Broun’s suggestion, however, arrangements were made to keep 
up a limited series of observations the results of which were to be com¬ 
municated to him for purposes of tabulation and investigation. Mr. 
Broun was engaged while in Europe in publishing his observations for a 
series of years (1852-69) in a number of volumes, the first of which was 
received in 1874. The Observatory then consisted of the Magnetic 
dnd the Meteorological Departments in which the usual observations con¬ 
tinued to be taken and duly recorded. The work was besides limited to 
the determination of local time, the calculation of eclipses and the fur¬ 
nishing of other information annually required for the Almanac. 

In 1059 M. E. (1883-84) in view to securing the accurate registration 
of rainfall throughout the State all the taluqs were supplied with a rain 
gauge and the returns were to be tabulated in the Observatory. The 
establishment now consists of:— 

An Officer in Charge on Rs. 50 

An Assistant „ „ 20 

A Computor „ „ 10 

2 Peons „ ,, 13 

This small staff continued to do their ordinary routine work, but 

* Administration Report for 1038 m.e. (1802-63). 

t Trivandrum Magnetical Observations —J. A, Broun. F. R. S. Vol. I. p. 667. 
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having been without the supervision and guidance of a competent scienti¬ 
fic head were naturally not able to prosecute any original investigation, 
devise new methods of observation or otherwise keep pace with the march 
of scientific progress. 

In view of the fact that the work previously turned out in the Obser¬ 
vatory under the direction of Mr. Broun was acknowledged by competent 
authorities to have been of high scientific value, Government appointed 
A. C. Mitchell Esq., d. sc., f. e. s. e., as Honorary Director of the Institu¬ 
tion in 1891, and on his recommendation the services of an additional 
Assistant were secured and the purchase of new instruments sanctioned 
by Government. 

From January 1892 a new series of observations was instituted 
in the Meteorological Department for which suitable instruments were 
secured from England. On the recommendation of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh and after consultation with the Royal Meteorological Society 
and the authorities at Greenwich and Kew Observatories the British 
Government sanctioned as a special case, the publication at the expense 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury of observations made at Trivandrum by the 
late Mr. Broun who prior to his death had directed all his manuscript 
papers to be handed over to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. The 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India was entrusted with 
the task of editing, and he accordingly visited Trivandrum in 1892 to 
inspect the instruments used by Mr. Broun and obtain information 
regarding the position of the different localities in which he made 
observations. 

The following meteorological observations are now daily made:— 

1. 24 hourly readings of the following instruments:— 

Barometer Fortin 

Thermometer 

Do. Radiation black bulb 

- Do. Do. bright do. 

' *' Do. Do. exposed do. 

* Bjrgrometer 
' Anemometer 
Ozonometer 

2. 24 hourly observations of clouds (species, amount and direction), 
ftihd (direction and force) and state of sky. 

8. , 6 observations of amount of rainfall. 
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4, X observation of maximum thermometer new 
1 Do. minimum Do. new 

5. (a) Total duration of sunshine. (5) observations of the amount of 
evaporations 

These observations are used for the daily telegram to the Meteor¬ 
ological Department of India at Simla and Madras, the rainfall reports 
of the Huzur and the Chief Engineer, the weekly report for the Go¬ 
vernment Gazette. The whole of the readings are besides tabulated 
in a systematic manner for the purpose of deducing from them, by 
proper mathematical methods, the scientific information they contain. 

The collection of rainfall statistics for the State generally also forms 
an important part of the work of the Observatory. In all, there are 62 
stations throughout the State at which daily rainfall observations are 
made. The returns from these stations are compiled at the Observatory 
and forwarded to the meteorological Department under the Government 
of India. The Observatory stands approximately in* Latitude 8° 3CK 
32" N, Longitude 5 hrs. 7 minutes 59 seconds E. 

It occupies the crest of a small hill 195 ft. above sea-level, command¬ 
ing a magnificent view all round, the sea itself being within about 4 miles 
at the nearest point towards southwest. 

At present it is under the Honorary Director with an Assistant and 
a small staff. 

The Mint. The Travancore Mint which, Sir Walter Elliot, the emi¬ 
nent Numismatist, referred to in one of his letters to the Resident as “ the 
only Hindu Tankasalai still maintained in its original form, ” was 
established in the year 965 m. e. (1789-90) at Padmanabhapuram. 
The coins usually issued from the Mint were silver chuckrams, 
copper cash and gold coins called Amntarayam panams. Of these 
last there were two sorts, one weighing 1£ manjadies, 5 touch pure, another 
weighing | of a manjadi and during the administration of Dewan Kesava 
Das, Anantarayan Pagodas were also coined of the weight of 9 to 13J man¬ 
jadies and 7 touch fine. Up to 988 m. e. (1812-13) the silver for chuckram 
was procured from Bombay in Rupees and the chuckrams coined of this 
silver were of 9| touch. In later years silver was bought in differ¬ 
ent coins such as Spanish dollars of 9 touch, German dollars of 8| touch 
and Surat rupees of 9J touch, which were melted together with a propor¬ 
tion of pure silver and coined into chuckrams of 9f or 9$ touch. This 
system obtained till 998 m. e. (1823), and since then the chuckrams 
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had been corned out of Spanish dollars in certain fixed proportions. 

In 985 m. E. (1809-10) double and half chuckrams were coined by 
order of the then Dewan Oommini Tampi, but these were disconti¬ 
nued after a very short time. In 991 m. e. Copper cash, in 1006 M. e. 
copper cash of a different die from the above and in 1014 M. b. the pre¬ 
sent copper cash were issued. Besides the above there were formerly 
coined quarter and one- eighth chuckrams but since discontinued. 

During the time of Lieuts. Ward and Conner (1816-20) the fol¬ 
low ing coins were current:—The largest was the gold Anantarayan 
Panam, the Gaily (Cullian) also gold (which had become a nominal coin 
by that time but which w as largely used in calculation and in which the 
Sirkar revenue accounts were kept); the silver chuckram and copper coins 
of different value. There were also commonly used in accounts the Rasi 
Panam worth 10 chs., and Kutcha Rupee worth quarter of a Pagoda; 
but these were only nominal coins. But there were several coins current 
in Travancore from the earliest times. They were:— 

16 Copper Cash =. 1 Chuckram. 

4 Chuckrams = 1 Cullian. 

2 Cullians = 1 Anantarayan. 

3* Anantarayans = 1 Madras Rupee. 

The Mint which was first established at Padmanabhapuram was 
afterwards shifted to Trivandrum, thence to Mavelikara, thence to Quilon, 
thence to Paravur, and was finally re-established at Trivandrum in 1824. 
The Department was abolished in 1827-28 but was again revived shortly 
after:— 

In 1844 the establishment consisted of 




Fs. 

Bs. 

1 

Mint Tahsildar 

280 

— 35* 

2 

Pillamarsat 40 fs. each 

80 

— Ill 

1 

Shroff 

40 

- 5f 

2 

Testers of metal (Chetties) 

60 

- 

1 

Chetty from Eraniel 

221 

- 8* 

1 

Weigher 

15 

- 21 

1 

Waiting servant 

20 

— 3 

2 

Peons 

58 

- 81 

1 

Cherriacoonjootum 

22* 

- 31 

1 

Sweeper 

5f 

- 1 

1 

Goldsmith 

40 

- 51 


For some years after 1019 m. e. (1843-44) the operations of the Mipt 
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were very limited in consequence of no bullion being imported by merchants, 
and the work was confined almost to copper coinage. Further the 
British Indian Eupee being legal tender in Travancore had become to be 
extensively used and the business of the Mint was limited to the making 
of small coins only. 

In 1860 the idea of issuing a new coin to the value of the Gaily 
Fanam or 4 chs. was suggested by the Dewan and approved by the 
Resident. A couple of stamping presses to be worked by a screw and fly- 
lever were ordered from Madras through the Mint Master in 1863. 

The following account of the Travancore Mint supplied to the 
Resident on the 27th August 1869 in answer to the memo issued by the 
Madras Government may be of interest:— 

“ His Highness the Maharajah has a mint of his own which has been in 
existence from a very long time and has been regarded as one of his prerogatives. 
Silver and copper small coins are struck at this mint. No gold is used in these 
days. In silver, chuckrams and fanams are issued, and in copper cash. The 
British Indian Rupee, half and quarter rupees are also freely current. The 
annual out-turn of the mints on an average of the past 5 years is :— 

No. of pieces. 

Chuckrams 1,168,847 

Fanams 90,556 

Cash 101,348 

The value of a chuckram is 6-74 pies ; of a fanam 2-295 as.; and that of a cash 
is 0*42 p. The process of manufacturing chuckrams is simple:-—After purifying, 
the silver is alloyed and the alloyed silver is melted in large crucibles and poured 
from a certain height into cold water over an earthen vessel well oiled. The 
molten metal suddenly cooled resolves itself into small grains. The object of 
this is to weigh off just the required quantity of metal for such coin. Then a 
number of boys each provided with a very small pair of scales weigh off the 
quantities of these grains of silver and put each lot into one of the holes of a 
peculiar kind of crucible. This crucible is of the form of a round plate with close 
small holes made in numbers by merely pressing the finger while the material 
of the crucible is wet and plastic. This crucible contains 4000 holes. When all 
the holes are filled, the whole is exposed to fire which reduces each lot of the 
silver grains to a single globule. These globules are sucessively placed on an 
anvil on which is cut a die for the impression on the obverse side of the 
coin over which is placed a piece of steel with the die for the impression on the 
reverse side cut at the lower extremity. This piece of steel is struck with a 
hammer and the coin is thus flattened, and receives impressions of the design 
on both sides. In coining fanams regular machines are employed. The copper 
cash are made upon a principle analogous to that which governs the coinage of 
the chuckram. The Sircar buys in the bazaars the copper required, so also 
silver. 12 rare coins are current both in Travancore and Cochin. The fineness 
of the chuckram and fanam is 94 53125.” 

In January 1870 a notification was issued by the Travancore 
Government enjoining the acceptance of the British Indian coins in the 
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6 itktot Treasuries and by the public as media of exchange. 

In 1870 the question of having a uniform currency throughout India 
came up for discussion but after mature consideration of the subject the idea 
had to be given up as the following extracts from the Proceedings of the 
Government of India show:— 

“ The Governor General in Council is convinced that, however desirable and 
beneficial a tmiform coinage for all India may be, it is not possible to introduce a 
scheme for this purpose, unless the Mints in Native States were closed Or their 
management be taken under the control of the Government of India. The 
objections to such a course both on political and general grounds are so great 
that His Excellency in Counoil deems it inexpedient to take any action in the 
matter at present beyond instructing Political Agents to point out to Native 
Chiefs As opportunity arises, how advantageous it would be for them to Co¬ 
operate in making the Indian coinage more uniform, and in assimilating it, As far 

as possible to that of the British Government.It is, perhaps, not to be expected 

that the principal Native States should willingly surrender the right of coining 
which is one of their most valued prerogatives and H. E. in Council is not prepared 
to sanction any authoritative interference in the matter. But if a Native Chief 
should show a disposition to close his mint, and to ask the Government of India 
for assistance in changing his coinage, he should receive every encouragement to 
do so. At the same time those Chiefs who may express a determination not 
to close their mints should be informed that the Government of India 
is willing to help them as far as it can to procure good machinery and improve 
their assay and process of coining. Although His Excellency in Council has no 
wish to press any restrictive measures on Native States, he thinks it right to declare 
that where mints have either been suppressed altogether or have not been in 
active use within the last five years, their revival or opening cannot be permitted. 
Moreover His Excellency in Council cannot permit the establishment of a mint 
by any State which has not up to the present time continuously exercised 
the right of coining without question by the British Government.” 

In October 1872 the Government of India passed a Resolution re¬ 
garding the conditions on which the coins of Native States may be admit¬ 
ted as legal tender in British India. The Resolution on being communi¬ 
cated to the Sirkar the Dewan replied on behalf of H. H. the Mahar&jah, 
that the Travancore Government did not intend to enter into the 
arrangement in respect of coinage indicated in the Proceedings dated 25th 
October 1872, “ as the arrangement will not only destroy one of H. H. *s 
prerogatives of having a perfectly independent coinage of his own but will 
lead also to much confusion in Government and native mercahtile acedtifttfc 
without any great compensating advantage.” 

In 1877 the gold coins called Travancore Varahan and half 
Varahan were struck and declared legal tender. The obvefse of the 
coins contained the inscription “ R. V. ” Travancore and the Mal&y&laifr 
and English years, and the reverse the Shank (the emblem of Ttevfthcore) 
and a flag. The money equivalent of the coins was Rs; 7£ fthd Be; 
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respectively. But this gold currency had soon to be stopped, fraying failed 
in its object there being hardly any circulation. 

To meet the difficulty in securing old and standard Venetian Sequins 
frequently wanted for temple offerings, Dewan Eamiengar suggested the 
coinage of a token gold coin which was to be merely a token and not a 
part of the State currency. The suggestion being approved of by the 
Maharajah, the coins were ordered to be struck at the Bombay Mint i® 
October 1882, but were actually struck at the local mint. The coins were 
of two sizes, one equal to the English sovereign in weight and purity and 
the other equal to the English half sovereign which was to be used in lieu 
of sequins. 

10,000 Anantarayan * panams, 1000 sovereigns and 2000 half sove¬ 
reign token coins were ordered to be struck. 

In 1064 M. E. (1888-89) two more copper coins were struck, viz., 4 cash 
and 8 cash pieces. 

In 1076, m. e. (1900-01) owing to the facilities which the silver chucikrains 
afforded to counterfeiting, it was resolved to discontinue the minting thereof 
and to issue silver coins of an improved pattern and of the value of 2 chs. each 
and copper coins of the values of one, \ and J chuckram for the convenience 
of the public in their monetary transactions. A Eoyal Proclamation was 
accordingly issued that silver coins of the value of 2 chs. and copper coins 
of the value of 1 ch, J ch., and J ch., be struck and issued in addition to the 
coins already in use. The minting of the single silver chuckram was disconti¬ 
nued, as it was the intention of Government to put a stop to the circula¬ 
tion of this coin altogether after a time. But the Proclamation at first 
created a considerable scare among the people as the market was flooded 
with counterfeit silver chuckrams which were being withdrawn and the 
Government was not able to supply the new coins instead. Commerce was 
at a standstill and the people especially the poor suffered. The crisis was 
most felt in the interior taluqs of the State. The operations of the Mint 
were consequently considerably increased to meet the large demand for 
copper coins. Minted copper coins to the value of Es. 106,939 and copper 
discs in large quantities were obtained from Birmingham and thus the 
public inconvenience was gradually removed. 

Travancore Currency. The King’s Eupee, weighs 180 grains 
and contains 166 grains of pure silver and 15 grains of alloy. 

Saif .and Quarter and £ rupee pieces are also legal tender. Their 


* 1 Anantarayan Panarn —S chs. or 4 as. 0p. 
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weight and degree of fineness are 


Weight. 

pure silver 

alloy 

4 Rupee 90 

82J ... 

74 

4 Rupee 45 

4ii ... 

3f 

^Rupee 22$ 

20f ... 

n 

Indian copper coins are not legal 

tender in 


except in the outlying Taluq of Shencottoh where, 

4 pies = 1 Thootoo 

48 Thootoos ~ 1 Rupee 

48fpies = 1 Vellapanam 


Travancore 


The Vellapanam whose commutation rate is 8J Travancore fanams was 
till recently current in the public accounts of the State. The established 
rate of exchange is 28£ chs. per King's Rupee. The Travancore Rupee 
which is no coin is commuted at 28 chs. The silver chuckram now no 
longer current, weighed very nearly 6 grains and the silver of which was 
94*53128 per cent, fine and therefore 2*86459 or nearly 3 per cent, better 
than that of the King’s Rupee which is only 91§ fine. Hence the 
established rate of exchange, i. e ., 28^ chs. per King’s Rupee is there¬ 
fore nearly 4 per cent, less than a fair equivalent. 


The Sirkar currency is as follows :— 

16 cash ~ 1 chuckram 

4 chs. ;= 1 fanam 

7 fs. (28 chs.) = 1 Travancore Rupee. 


Half and Quarter Rupee coins valued at 14 and 7 chs. respectively, 
four and two chuckrams silver coins and copper coins of the value of one 
chuckram, eight cash, four cash and one cash have been coined and are 
now in circulation. The mint is under the immediate control of a Super¬ 
intendent on a salary of Rs. 85 per mensem. 

Elephant Department. In the Memorandum on the Adminis¬ 
trative System of Travancore drawn up by V. Krishna Row he wrote:— 

“ This Department had originally been under the immediate orders of the 
Dewan, with a separate Establishment, consisting of Mael-Vizaripoocaren or 
Head Overseer and several Pilhmars; but in consequence of a large number of 
Elephants being required for the Forest works, it was deemed expedient to place 
this Department under the Conservator of Forests which arrangement was how¬ 
ever found to be attended with inconvenience, so that the former system has 

been resorted to .The elephants attached to the Forest and Commercial 

Department and the Stables are supplied with Forage &o., from those Depart¬ 
ments respectively, and the accounts of the expenses for maintaining the remain¬ 
ing ore kept by the Mael-Vizarippoocaren of the Elephant Department/’ 
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There was an establishment for superintending the pits for catching 
elephants; when an elephant is captured in any of the pits belonging to 
the ryots, the Sirkar incur an expense of 75 fs., but when in a Sirkar pit 
the expenses do not exceed 500 fs. The Superintendent of the Elephant 
Department transacts under the orders of the Dewan all correspondence 
in connection with the capture, the feeding, the training of the elephants 
and other matters connected with their distribution for various works. 

In 1050 M. E. (1874-75) the Conservator of Forests was deputed 
to Mysore to take notes of the system of capture in Keddahs. A Keddah 
was newly established at Konnee in 1052 m. e. (1876-77). 

In 1062 M. E. (1886-87) Government sanctioned the establishment of 
a Veterinary Hospital for horses and elephants. At the end of the year 
1079 M. E. (1904) the total number of elephants was 115. The receipts 
for the year amounted to Rs. 5,584 and the charges to Rs. 32,313. There 
is a special agency in the Huzur to control the expenditure and general 
management of these animals. 

The Government Gazette. Dewan V. Ramiengar wrote:— 

“ The Travancore Gazette was a strictly official publication containing only 
appointments and dismissals, leave of absence and ordinary Government notifi¬ 
cations or advertisements and certain departmental returns. The attention of 
Government was directed during the year to rendering this official organ a 
more attractive and useful publication and placing it within the reach of the 
subordinate officials and the more educated and intelligent classes of the people. 
With this view an agricultural sheet has been added in which useful information 
from the ‘ Indian Agriculturist ’ and other publications is extracted. All impor¬ 
tant official circulars and orders affecting the general administration and select 
papers from the official records are also published. The rate of subscription 
was reduced in the case of the lower servants and ryots 50 per cent. ” * 

Besides the Gazette proper and the usual Agricultural and Police 
Sheets, supplements are also from time to time published containing Draft 
Bills and Regulations, Proceedings of the Legislative Council and of the 
Town Improvement Committees, &c. It is also made the means of dissemi¬ 
nating useful information on sanitary and other important matters. In 
1063 M. E. (1887-88) Government reduced the subscription to 12 fs. 
(Re. 1-11 as.) a year to those drawing salaries below Rs. 25 a month. 
This lower rate was abolished in 1070 M, e. (1894-95). 

In 1079 M. e. (1903-04) the number of copies of the Gazette struck 
off was 1340. There were 310 subscribers paying Rs. 4 a year and 554 
subscribers paying Rs. 2 a year. 

Stationery. This heading finds a place in the Administration Report 

# Repdrt on the Administration di Travancore for 1050 M. 22. (1800-81) 
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farthe first time in 1069 m. b. (1896-94). Till then the expenditure 
alone was noted in the Financial Statement. The expenditure on this 
item previous to the general introduction of papa: in 1049 M. a. (1078-74) 
most have been very little. 

Government had been, since the opening of the Ptmalur Paper Mills 
purchasing almost all the paper required from them. In 1067 M. B. 
(1891-92) Government had also advanced money to the Quilon Paper Mills 
Company for the manufacture of paper. To check the illicit use of Govern¬ 
ment paper, the paper was specially water-marked with the words ‘Trar 
vancore Government. ’ Some of the writing materials such as (paper¬ 
weights, ink-stands, rulers, scraper &c., were manufactured in the School 
of Arts. Of European articles a limited quantity of superior paper (alone 
for writing and printing was procured from Bombay and from local mer¬ 
chants. 

The purchase of stationery for the first half of 1069 M. e. (1893-94) 
was made in British India and the local bazaars, but with a view to 
economise expenditure on this head and secure a superior quality of paper, 
arrangements were made for the first time in that year to obtain a supply 
direct from England. The first supply was received towards the close of 
1069 M. E. (1894); the quality of the articles was superior to what was hitherto 
purchased locally and price comparatively less. The supply from ~F.nglo.iful 
was continued till 1072 m. e. (1897) when the stationery required for the 
year was mostly purchased from a Bombay firm. Now the whole supply 
is'received on contract from Messrs. Dickinson & Co., England. 

The charges for stationery in 1079 m. e. (1903-04) amounted to 
Es. 69,223 ; the value of the articles issued to the several Departments 
amo unted to Es. 69,196-1 a.-O p. This Department is also attached tp the 
Huzur Office and is under the management of the Stamp Superintendent. 

Chemical Examiner’s Department. Until 1066 m. e. (1890-91) 
the duties of a Chemical Examiner were performed by an Apotheeary under 
t»he direction of the Durbar Physician. In that year, a separate and 
independent department was organised and Assistant Surgeon Subrahmony 
Iyer, M. a., m. b. &. c. m„ was appointed Chemical Examiner to Govern¬ 
ment. In 1070 M. e. (1894-96) he was permitted to attend the Indian 
Medical Congress. He also visited the Chemical Laboratories of Madras, 
Calcutta and Agra. 

. Jn 1072 m. e. (1896-97) arrangements were made for aweJl equipped 
permanent Laboratory being built for Chemical and Baeteriekgieal 
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^hUHliltbtioiiS. Ifl 1074 to. E. (1898-99) the Chelnical Examiner was given 
4 tftoiithly allowance of Rs. 50. 

In 1079 M. E. (1903-04) Surgeon E. Poonen was appointed Chemical 
Examiner to Government. Under Medico-legal, 45 cases requiring an ex¬ 
amination of 19S articles were attended to and under Miscellaneous two 
oases of water analysis. 


State Life Insurance. With a view to enable public servants, es¬ 
pecially those in the subordinate grades of the service, to make some pro¬ 
vision for their families, a scheme of State Life Insurance was introduced 
with effect from 1st Makaram 1073 m. e. (1898). Its main features are 


1. It applies to all persons holding permanent appointments, who 
are not above 45 years of age or whose monthly salary is not below 
Rs. 10. 

2. Insurance is optional in the case of those who had entered the 
service before the 1st Makaram 1073. 

3. Persons entertained in the service after the said date are bound to 
submit proposals for insurance. 

4. Proposers have to undergo medical examination provided Govern¬ 
ment may in particular cases dispense with such examination and admit 
the acceptance of such a certificate of health from a competent medical 
officer. 

5. The premium or contribution is 5 per cent, of the pay of the 
insured to be recovered and credited to Government every month till he 
shall complete 55 years of age or till death. On that a certificate of heirship 
granted by a Tahsildar may be accepted as satisfactory evidence for 
settlement of claims. It was also declared that policies may be re¬ 
cognised by formal deeds. 

In 1079 M. E. (1903-04) the Committee of management was abolished 
and the work transferred to the Secretariat in the Huzur. The number of 
policies at the end of 1079 m. e. (1903-04) was 1,281 and the total premia 
amounted to Rs. 41,559-20 chs.-lO cash. 

Concluding remarks. The foregoing account of the main 
machinery of Government is fairly exhaustive and gives the required 
information on every one of the principal departments of the State, 
showing their uses and varied activities. Progress and improvement are 
apparent in every branch of the machinery. It will be clear even to the 
most superficial observer that no part of the State-machine is worn out or 
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clogged. It moves smoothly and well and is throughout kept in admirable 
order. Making it more complex or quickening the pace may injure it 
without materially improving the condition of His Highness’ subjects. 
Too much division of labour and an unnecessary decentralisation may 
not be an unmixed blessing to a simple and rural population like that 
of Travancore. Already there is a feeling in the public mind that 
Government is aiming at too much technical excellence by the multipli¬ 
cation of departments. This is not necessarily accompanied by high 
efficiency in the service or additional comforts to the people. Within 
my own experience the problem of administration is becoming more and 
more difficult. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Legislation and Statute-book. 


“ When yon become King, do nothing, lint lot tin* ln\>* rule, M 

\n\ ici: to tiik Oimii.v, 

u We need feel no surprise, then, that in their efforts to eure sj.teilie e\ils, legislator* have 
continually caused collateral evils the\ ne\er looked for. \o ('jtp|\ lo's wisest man, nor am* bod\ 
of such, could avoid causing thorn.” 

H utiiKKT St»r.\n it. 


Introduction. Travancove is one of the very few Native States in 
India that have for ages past been under the uninterrupted sway of Hindu 
rulers whose government and laws are closely modelled after the Pharma 
Sastras. His Highness the Maharajah is the recognised fountain of law 
and justice though the administration of the law is entrusted to a staff of 
revenue, magisterial and judicial officers of the State. Up to the time of 
Colonel Munro there were no regularly constituted courts in the country. 
All civil matters were heard and decided by the District officers or Sarvadhi- 
kariakars as they were called or by Panchayats appointed by the Maha¬ 
rajah or his minister (variously designated Valia Sarvadhikariakar, Dalawa 
or Dewan) and their decisions reported to the Pewan on whose sanc¬ 
tion alone the decrees could be executed. Tn criminal and police matters, 
local officers made investigations under orders from their immediate 
superiors and reported the result to them; and the result had to be 
submitted to the Dewan who alone had the authority to pass sentence. 
There was no regular scale of punishments according to the heinousness 
of the offence, but they varied according to the caste and social position 
of the offender. The Hindu code regarded many delinquencies as capital 
offences, which the other codes would not countenance; e. <j. % the killing 
of a cow is according to the Hindu code heinous and punishable with 
death. So with other countries too, severity of punishments seems to 
have been a characteristic feature of the earlier ages—replaced in course 
of time by humane ones—as H. A. D. Phillips (b. c. s.) writes in his 
Introduction to Comparative Criminal Jurisprudence (vol. II) :— 

“The rule as to strict construction of penal statutes doubtless originated in 


Note. Mr. A. M. Muthunay again Pillai, b. 
the proofs of this chapter. 
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the extreme severity of punishments. As late as 1837 there were as many as 37 
capital offences on the Statute-book; now there are but four—murder, treason, 
piracy by the law of nations, and setting fire to dock-yards.” 

It was not unusual to have theft punished with mutilation of 
limbs, and whipping was freely resorted to in some class of cases. The 
system of corporal punishments awarded by Yelu Tam pi Dalawa is still 
remembered with horror. Besides the Pharma Sastras, local or 
customary law also prevailed to a great extent and was legally recognised, 
as an interesting survival of which at the present day may he mentioned 
the exemption in favour of Brahmins and women of all classes from 
capital punishment and the prohibition of the award of capital punish¬ 
ment to more than one person concerned in the same offence. 

Early history. According to Walter Hamilton, the then existing 
compilation of Hindu Law in Tnivancorc was named Vyaraharamalika said 
to have been drawn up by one Mahesanmngalam Sankaran Nambudiri, an 
inhabitant of Porumanumin the territt rv of Cochin, about 149(5 a. r>. com¬ 
prising the rules of procedure for trial and judgment with detailed exposition 
of the Sanskrit texts. The sovereign in the exercise of Ins legislative 
authority seems also to have promulgated special laws and rules under the 
designation of Saitavnriolas for the administration of the affairs of the 
State; the earliest of which we have any record appears to be the one 
passed in 951 M. k. (1776 A. ]>.) in the reign of the famous Rama Rajali or 
Kilavan Rajah. All important measures of State were as now also made 
known by proclamations under sign manual. 

Establishment Of Courts. The establishment of courts for the 
first time in Travancore was in 1811 a. j>. by Colonel Munro the Resident- 
Dewan and it marks a distinct epoch in the history of legislation in the State. 
With a view to thoroughly reform the general administration in all 
its branches, he consulted able and experienced men of the country 
and framed a set of rules for the guidance of revenue, criminal and 
civil officers founded partly on the dliarma saints and partly on the 
regulations then in force in the Company’s territories. These were 
called Sattavariolas and were duly promulgated under the sanction of 
Rani Gouri; Lakshmi Bayi on the 80th Chingam 987 m. e. (Sept. 1811) 
The Kariakars (corresponding to the modern Tahsildars) who 
combine!! in themselves the functions of revenue collection, adminis¬ 
tration of justice and chastisement <>1 offenders were relieved of their 
judicial functions and were reduced to the position of mere revenue 
officers. Seven Zillah Courts were established and placed under the 
orders of the Dewan who was then the supreme head of all the departments. 
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The duty of these courts was to enquire into all cases brought before 
them, civil, criminal or police and to report to the Dewan whose approval 
in each case was necessary to give effect to their proceedings. This 
system remained in force till 1814 when an Appellate Huzur Court was 
established for the hearing of appeals from the decisions of the Zillah 
Courts, but that court still formed more an appendage to the Huzur 
Gutcherry than an independent court of justice. 

It was only in 1834 when a general scheme of Judicial administration 
was conceived and carried out, founded on the arrangements then obtain¬ 
ing in the Madras Presidency, that the term Regulation came first into use. 
Seven regulations were passed in that year under sign manual, all relat¬ 
ing to judicial matteLs, viz., powers and jurisdiction of Munsiffs, the 
assembling of District Panohayets. execution of decrees, jurisdiction of 
Zillah Judges, constitution of the Appeal Court, the investing of Tahsil- 
dars with police powers and creation of Circuit Judges and the laying 
down of the procedure to be observed in the trial and commitment of crimi¬ 
nal cases. The development of codified law begins from this period, and a 
regular series of regulations were passed. During Sir Madava Row’s time 
(1858-1872), legislation made great progress and his successors have all put 
forth their best efforts in the same direction and endeavoured to bring the 
Travancore laws into line as near as possible with the British Indian Code of 
enactments, giving due consideration to the peculiar and special usages of 
the country. The draft of the regulations was under the initiative of the 
Maharajah prepared either by the Dewan himself or the Sadr Court and 
used to be published in the official Gazette to invite the opinions of the 
public and then only submitted to His Highness for the requisite sanction. 
Sometimes a Committee would be appointed to enquire into particular 
defects of the existing law or usage and prepare draft regulations 
suggesting improvements which in due course received His Highness' 
sanction. 

The Legislative Council. In January 1888 Dewan T. Kama Kow 
proposed to His Highness the Maharajah the organisation of a Legisla¬ 
tive Council for the State as it was thought, to quote his words, 
desirable, “that the Dewan should have the benefit of discussing with and 
taking the opinion of responsible officers associated with him in matters 
of legislation, which as being one of the most important functions of the 
Government, should receive the most careful consideration before being 
submitted to the Sovereign to be passed into law." His Highness whose 
reign had already been distinguished for deep interest in the welfare of 
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the people and intense solicitude for their happiness and prosperity, 
readily approved of the Dewan’s recommendation and a Regulation was 
accordingly passed under date the 30fch March 1888 (19th Minam 1063) 
providing for the establishment of a Legislative Council in Travancore 
for the purpose of making laws and regulations. According to the 
Regulation, 

“The Council is to be composed of a maximum of eight members, of whom 
not less than two are to be men outside the service, and is to be presided over by 
the Dewan, or, in his absence, by the senior official member present. Any Bill 
introduced is first to be considered and passed by the Council, after which it is 
to be submitted to His Highness the Maharajah for His Highness* approval. 
It becomes law when the sign manual is affixed and the Act published. Provi¬ 
sion is also made for inviting public opinion by publishing the Bill before it 
passes the Council. On an emergency, a Regulation may be passed without the 
Council, but it will be in force for a period of only 6 months. ” 

The inaugural meeting of the Council was held on the ‘23rd August 
i888. The Council Regulation has since been superseded by Regulation Y 
of 1073, passed by His Highness the Maharajah on the 9th Minam 
1073 (21st March 189HJ. r rhis important measure provided for the en¬ 
largement of the Council, defined its constitution and powers and en¬ 
abled Government to frame rules for the selection of non-official 
members. The distinguishing features of the new Regulation may be 
briefly summ urised : — 

(1) The maximum number of members fixed by the old Regulation 
was only 8; the maximum is now fixed at 15 and the minimum 8. 

(2) While according to the old law the number of non-official mem¬ 
bers was fixed at not less than two, it is now not less than two-fifths 
of the total number. 

(3) By section 5, the Dewan is enabled with the previous sanction of 
His Highness the Maharajah to frame rules from time to time laying 
down the conditions under which all or any of the non-official members 
may be elected, thus following the Indian Councils Act of 1892 under 
which the duty of framing the rules is left to the executive to avoid the 
inconvenience of frequent appeals to the Legislature whenever the rules 
are found defective. Power is also reserved to His Highness to veto 
the nomination of an elected member in order to prevent the admission of 
men of questionable character into the Council. 

(4) As the old Regulation contained no provision for dismissing 
members whose proved misconduct might render their retention in the 
Council highly inexpedient, the defect is remedied by section 7, 
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according to which, 

“ When any member of Council is convicted of any offence involving moral 
turpitude, or is declared insolvent, or claims under section 337 of the Civil 
Procedure Code, to be discharged from liability to pay his debts on the ground of 
insolvency, his office shall become vacant.The decision of Our Govern¬ 

ment as to whether the offence of which a member may be convicted involves 
moral turpitude is final and shall not be called in question in any Court of Law.*’ 

(5) Section 8 provides that a member not attending three consecutive 
ordinary meetings shall be declared to have vacated his seat. 

(6j Under the old Regulation there was only one proviso to section 
11, which dealt with the nature of the business to be transacted at meetings 
and that is, “ that it shall not be lawful for any member to introduce with¬ 
out the previous sanction of the Dewan any measure affecting (a) the 
public revenues of the State or by which any charge shall be imposed on 
such revenues.” To this is now added also (b) 41 the religion or 
religious rites and usages of any class of our subjects.” The second 
proviso to section 12 is also new and excludes from the jurisdiction of the 
Council certain subjects which are. to be regulated with special reference 
to the policy of the Paramount Power. 

They are measures affecting :— 

(a) the reigning family of Travancorc, 

( b) the relations of the Travancore Government with the Paramount 
Power or with foreign Princes and States, 

(c) matters governed by treaties, conventions or agreements now in 
force or hereafter to be made by this Government with the Paramount 
Power, 

(d) extradition of criminals, 

(e) European vagrants, 

(/) European British subjects, 

(g) the regulation of affairs relating to seaports, 

(A) imperial Post Office and Telegraphs and Railways, 

(6) the Nayar Brigade and the Maharajah's Bodyguard. 

The present Regulation thus confines the sphere of the Council to 
legislation of a non-political and local character. With respect to the 
subjects outside the jurisdiction of the Council, section 14 of the new 
Regulation enacts that “ the Dewan may frame and submit to us any 
Regulation and every such Regulation, if assented to by us, shall have the 
force of law.” 

(7) Section 16 supplies a defect in the old law, for it says:— 

“ No Law or Regulation passed by the Legislative Council shall bo deemed 
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invalid by reason that the proportion of non-official members hereby provided 
was not complete at the date of its introduction into the Council or its enact¬ 
ment.'* 

The business of the Council is conducted according to certain well 
considered and comprehensive rules passed by His Highness the Maha¬ 
rajah, under section 2 of the Regulation. It is enough to give here a 
brief resume of the different stages which a Bill has to go through before 
it becomes law. 

Any member may move for leave to introduce a Bill into the Council 
after giving six clear days’ notice. Then he lias to send in the Bill with 
the statement of objects and reasons and all the papers connected with it, 
to be published in the Government Gazette. When this is done a copy 
of the Bill is sent by the Secretary to each member. Fifteen days are 
allowed to elapse, when the member in charge of the Bill introduces it 
after giving six clear days’ notice and moves that the Bill be read in 
Council. The principle and general provisions of the Bill are then dis¬ 
cussed and if the motion be carried, tlie Council then considers the 
question of referring it to a Select Committee and if that is decided in the 
affirmative, the Council appoints the Committee and directs it to submit 
its report within a specified time. It is only after the Select Committee 
sends up its report, and a copy of it is forwarded to each member that 
the Bill is again taken up for discussion in the Council. If, however, the 
Council deems it unnecessary to refoL it to a Select Committee it does 
not take up tlie Bill for consideration until the expiration of fifteen clear 
days from the date of the introduction of the Bill. In this case, it is not 
found necessary to make a formal motion that the Bill be taken into con¬ 
sideration. Any member wishing to propose an amendment affecting the 
substance of a Bill shall send a copy of the proposed amendment to the 
Secretary, but it shall not be necessary to give previous notice of amend¬ 
ments of a purely verbal character or of amendments consequential upon, 
or moved in respect of, amendments which have been carried. When 
the amendments proposed by the Select Committee, and such other 
amendments as may be proposed by any of the members before the 
Council, have been considered by the Council, the member in charge of 
the Bill, or in his absence any other member may move that the Bill as 
amended be taken up and passed at a subsequent meeting. At this stage 
ho amendments other than those moved on behalf of Government are per¬ 
mitted. Then the Bill is passed* by the Council. The Secretary forwards 
it to the Dewan for submission to His Highness. The Dewan then com¬ 
municates His Highness’ assent or dissent to the Council by a certificate 
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in writing at the foot of the Bill. No member is permitted to make any 
motion upon the exercise by His Highness of the prerogative of withhold, 
ing assent to the Bill. When the Bill receives the assent of His Highness 
under section 13 of Legislative Council Regulation of 1073 M. E. (1898) it is 
published in the Government Gazette in English and Malayalam. 

Though the Regulation referred to above had provided for a 
maximum number of 15 members of Council, the Council was com¬ 
posed till recently of only 8 members, 5 officials and 3 non-officials. In 
1079 m. e. (1903-04) His Highness the Maharajah was pleased to appoint 
two more members, thus making the total, 10. As at present constituted, 
there are besides the 1 Iowan (who is Ex-officio President) 0 official and 4 
non-official members. The Council has been in existence for 17 years and 
as a result of its active labours, . :ore than (50 Regulations have either 
been newly enacted or amended. Generally the Travancore legislature 
takes the British Indian enactments as its model and alters their provisions 
where necessary to suit local requirements and usages. The Council is 
still active, and judging from its work iu the past, one may naturally fear 
whether the State may not have soon to complain of over-legislation, an 
evil much greater than the want of legislation, especially in a country 
where the bulk of the people are still peaceful and contented and do not 
wish to push on fast. Rajah Sir Madava Row even so long ago as 18(5') 
feared that over-legislation might do harm though he himself desired 
legislation in more than one direction. He wrote:— 

“ While, in a State like Travancore, it is particularly desirable to avoid the 
error of over-legislation, it is evident that soiae effective legislatixe action is 
required without delay in certain directions. For instance, either the existing 
system of Registration of Deeds should be improved, or a better one created in its 
stead. Nothing could confer greater security upon transfers of landed and 
other valuable property, or more effectually check unnecessary litigation and crimes 
connected with the falsification of instruments of evidence. Then again, it lias 
to be declared lawful for any member of a Malax ali (native) family to insist upon 
a division of common property so far as lie or she is individually concerned, it be 
or she wishes to separate. Not that such a law would be generally acted upon 
at once. The feeling in favour of relatives living together in an undivided state 
of property is too strong to yield to reason in the present generation. But it is 
obviously the province of Government to see that a general feeling of the kind 
does not operate as an instrument of tyranny over individuals. It is equally de¬ 
sirable to make some beginning, no matter how small, to procure the assistance 
of a jury in the administration of justice.’" 

The evil of believing in the omnipotence of legislation is severely ex¬ 
posed by Herbert Spencer in the following terms 

« T his worship of the legislature is, in one respect, indeed, less excusable 


* Report on the Administration of Travancore for K)40 K, E, (1864-65.) 
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than the fetish-worship to which I have tacitly compared it. The savage has the 
defence that his fetish is silent—does not confess its inability. But the civilized 
man persists in ascribing to this idol made with his own hands, powers which in 
one way or other it confesses it has not got. I do not mean merely that the de¬ 
bates daily tell us of legislative measures which have done evil instead of good; 
nor do I mean merely that the thousands of Acts of Parliament which 
repeal preceding Acts, are so many tacit admissions of failure. Neither 
do I refer only to such quasi-Governmental confessions as that contained 
in the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, who said that—‘ We find, on 
the one hand, that there is scarcely one statute connected with the administra¬ 
tion of public relief which has produced the effect designed by the legislature, 
and that the majority of them have created new evils, and aggravated those 
which they were intended to prevent. I refer rather to confessions made by 
statesmen and by State departments.’* 

Among the many acts which shed lustre on the reign of His Highness 
the present Maharajah, the institution of the Legislative Council stands 
foremost. To quote Dewan Rama Row who was chiefly instrumental 
in bringing it about:— 

“It gives to His Highness the advantage of considering the great 
measures which affect the well-being of his subjects in the light of the delibera¬ 
tions of some of his ablest and most experienced officers with the correctives 
which a body of men unshackled by the trammels of office and acquainted with 
the wants and feelings of the people are able to apply.” 

It has to be noted that Travancore was the first among the Native 
States of India to recognise the value of a Legislative Council as an indis¬ 
pensable adjunct to a civilised and enlightened Government. It is contem¬ 
plated, according to the latest Baroda Report, to organise a Council for 
the purpose of making Laws and Regulatioiis in that State. Mysore is 
still without a Legislative Council. 

Statute-book. As already observed, the term Regulation came into 
use only from 1010 m. e. (J 834-35), and our Statute-book proper begins 
only from that date. There have been ]27 Regulations on the whole, of 
which 82 are in force now. A chronological table of the Legislative 
Enactments passed up to the end of 1070 w. e. (1905) is appended for con¬ 
venience of reference:— 
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44 HI of 1056 „ 5" Jul, 1681 Introducing the Indian Criminal Procedure Code Act X Bepedled by R£g. V of 1067. 

of 1872 as the Code of Procedure for the Courts of 
Criminal Judicature in Travancore. 
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others acting judicially. 

94 III of 1071 „ 23" Mar. 1896 Providing for the punishment of gambling and the keep¬ 

ing of common gambling houses in Travancore. 

95 IV of 1071 „ 29" May 1896 Amending the Forest Regulation (II of 1068). 

96 V of 1071 „ 3" July 1896 Defining clearly the relative rights of Jenmis and Kudi- 
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125 IV of 1079 „ 3" Mar. 1904 Providing for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

126 V of 1079 „ 3" Mar . 1904 Regulating the possession and the use of explosives. 

127 VI of 1079 „ 12“ Apl. 1904 The Nayar Brigade Regulation passed under Section 14 

of Reg. V of 1073. 
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Royal proclamations and Notifications. Reference has al¬ 
ready been made to the fact that Colonel Monro with the sanction of Rani 
Lakshmi Bayi promulgated a scries of enactments called Sattavariolas for 
the guidance of officers of Government and with a view to ameliorate the 
condition of the subject population. One of the earliest of such procla¬ 
mations was that dated 21st Vrischigam 987 M. e. corresponding to 6th 
December 1811 a. d. prohibiting the sale and purchase of slaves, and 
the levying of a tax on them. The Sattavariola, dated 30th Chingam 
987 M. E. (1811 A. D.) established Courts of Justice for the first time in 
Travancore. An attempt is herein made to present a list of all the available 
proclamations subsequent to 987 m. e. (1811) but the list does not pretend 
to be exhaustive, though every endeavour has been made to make it com¬ 
plete. These proclamations are promulgated under sign manual and have 
the force of law. There are 107 of them in force according to the 
best search made. They are :— 

1. Proclamation dated 1st Karkadagam 990 m. e. (July 1815) 
abolishing polltax and rent on fishing nets. 

2. Proclamation dated 16th Dhanu 991 m. e. (Dec. 1815) notifying 
that all ryots possessing Viruthi lands should render the usual Oolium 
services to theSirkar and excepting the Syrian and other Christians from 
performance of Oolium duties to Devaswams. 

3. Proclamation dated 21st Makaram 991 M. E. (Jan. 1816) requiring 
the submission of the Syrian Christians to the control of Mar Dionysius 
the Metropolitan. 

4. Proclamation dated 26th Dhanu 992 M. E. (Jan. 1817) proclaiming 
Mar Philoxenos a Metropolitan vice Mar Dionysius deceased. 

6. Proclamation dated 8th Makaram 992 m. e. (Jan. 1817) permitting 
all classes of the inhabitants and merchants to have their houses tiled. 

6. Proclamation dated 22nd Dhanu 993 m. e. (Jan. 1818) sanctioning 
the administration of Mar Dionysius in consequence of the ill-health of 
the Metropolitan Mar Philoxenos. 

7. Proclamation dated 16th Kumbham 993 m. e. (Feb. 1818) pro. 
claiming that the Mudalis and Ambalakars of Nanjanad are deprived of all 
the honorary privileges enjoyed by them. 

8. Proclamation dated 30tlx Kumbham 993 m. e. (March 1818) 
installing the Rt. Revd. Don Fre Thomas de Noronha Bishop of Cochin. 

9. _ Proclamation dated 10th Minam 993 m. e. (March 1818) dis¬ 
continuing the practice of exacting money by the Izhavas of Tovala and 
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other-districts on the plea of their bei&g chiefs (wee. 

‘ I " 10. Proclamation dated 19th Medam 993 M. E. {M*jr per¬ 

mitting Sudras, Izhavas, Shanars &c., to wear gold and tiNef 
agteeably to the usage's of their respective castes. 

11 . Proclamation dated 8thKanni 994 M. B. ( Sept. 1$18) notifying 
that as the Bishop of Cochin has assumed possession of the new t&uftsn 
and others under the jurisdiction of the Vicar Apostolic of 

the parishioners of those churches are required to place thett&dVtjs lh 
obedience to him. 

12. Proclamation dated 22nd Makaram 994 m. b. (Feb. 1619) 
notifying that the four churches of Kottayem, ChnngaMchwy. Mfcpjey 
and Parur respectively are placed exclusively for the use of the* Roman 
Catholic congregations of those places. 

13. Proclamation dated 1st Karkadagam 994 M. E. ( July 1810^ 
requiring that all foreign carpenters residing in Travancore should before 
the 30th of that month produce before the Appeal Court the documents 
held by them for the honorary privileges granted to them and have the 
same registered there. 

14. Proclamation dated 21st Chingam 995 it. B.(8ept. 1619 ) 
notifying the abolition of certain fees hitherto levied from the, dhetties 
and other castes. 

15. Proclamation dated 4th Kanni 997 M. E. (Sept. 1691 ) requiring 
that the Shanar converts to Christianity of Nanjanad should, Sunday 
excepted, always attend to Oolium duties with the exception ofthose 
relating to Pagodas. 

16. Proclamation dated 10th Medam 997 M. B. (April 'l699') 
permitting the ryots to bring any complaint they mightbtftb, *tb i!he hbtice 
of the Resident if they did not obtain fedtdss feSih ! th%!DfirfefffikbMd 
other officers. 

17. Proclamation dated 2nd Makaram 998 If. 'It., if tQfiSl) 
notifying the appointment of a certain individual as Ai?dh < td£h&p 
Crtfagauore and Acting Bishop of Cochin and requiring 4bb Catholic 
immunity in Travancore to give due obedience to that pOfsOBSge. 

18. Proclamation dated 8th Dhanu 999 if. E. ‘(D^c. 182S1 ’dtttl 
19th Makaram 999 m. e. (Jan 1824) prohibiting Ell motestatiaffc oh the 
pgrt Of the several churches against the inhabitants andktespibg fottore 
withih the churches to annoy the people and notifying that any person 
found 1 with fetters Or other kinds of punishment would be 
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19., Proclamation dated 30th, Minam 999 M. e. (April 1824) pro- 
a certain individual as Ecclesiastical Governor of Cranganore 

Acting Bishop of Cochin. 

20. Proclamation dated 11th Kumbham 1002 m. e. (Feb. 1827) 
no tify ing the appointment of a certain individual as Metran of Cranganore. 

21., Proclamation dated 21st Makaram 1004 m. e. (Feb. 1829) 
permitting the inhabitants of Kalkulam and other Districts to lay any 
frtjflpfoints they might have before the Dewan. 

22. Proclamation dated 23rd Makaram 1004, M. E. (Feb. 1829) 

rules for the guidance of the Shanars residing in Kalkulam, 
Eraaiel and Vilavankod in their behaviour and putting restrictions on the 
dress of the Christian women, the building of places of worship Ac. 

23. Proclamation dated 30th Kumbham 1004 m. e. (March 1829) 
notifying the nomination of Mar Dionysius as Metran. 

24. Proclamation dated 10th Medam 1004 H. E. (April 1829) notifying 
that Her Highness had delivered over charge of the Government to H. H. 
Rama Varma. 

25. Proclamation dated 3rd Kumbham 1007 m. e. (Feb. 1832) relating 
to the election of a Metran over the Christians of the Diocese of Yerapoly. 

26. Proclamation dated 6th Makaram 1010 M. e. (Jan. 1835) notify¬ 
ing that Christian converts from the Shanar caste of Nanjanad should be 
required to work in excavating tanks there except on Sundays. 

27. Pr oclama tion dated 24th Mithunan 1011 M. E. (July 1836) 
*0 '. renewal of the Abkari Contract for the year 1012 M. E. 

28. Pr oclama tion dated 13th Dhanu 1012 m. e. (December 1836) 
H: ‘the Assessm ent of the Travaneore Gardens. 

’29. Proc lam ation dated 27th Edavam 1012 M. E., (June 1837) 
re '• renewal of Abkari lease. 

80. Proclamation dated 20th Yrischigam 1014 m. E. (December 1838) 
p rrtfrtkiwitag remission of taxes on account of scarcity of rainfall and 
E*tor-supply. 

31. Proclamation dated 80th Edavam 1019 M. e. (June 1844) 
reiiprocedhre with regard to petitions to Government and the Courts 
by ryotsand others. 

>82. Proclamation dated 25th Tulam 1023 m. e. (November 1847) 
ryots, merchants and others to tile their houses, shops Ac., as 
p lease in accordance with the Royal Proclamation dated 8th Makaram 
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992 M. b. (Jan. 1817) as a protection against the frequent outbreaks of fire. 

33. Proclamation dated 19th Mithunam 1024 m. e. (July 1849) noti¬ 
fying the introduction of new copper coins of one cash, 2 cash and 4 cash 
as' currency. 

34. Proclamation dated 5th Vrischignm 1025 M. E. (November 1849) 
fixing the Sirkar prime cost of pepper at 8 fanams (Rs. l-2£as) per Tulam 
of 20 lbs. 

35. Proclamation dated 15th Karkadagam 1027 M. E. (July 1852), 
stating that the Patriarch of Antioch has appointed Mar Ath anasius 
successor of Mar Dionysius as Metran and requiring all Syrian Christians 
to subject themselves to him as such. 

36. Proclamation dated 8th Medam 1028 m. e. (April 1853) fixing 
the price of Coimbatore tobacco imported into Travancore. 

37. Proclamation dated 30th Kanni 1029 m. e. (October 1853) noti¬ 
fying the emancipation of slaves in Travancore. 

38. Proclamation dated 24th Tulam 1030 m. e. (November 1854) 
notifying that a certain individual is appointed Vicar Apostolic of Quilon. 

39. Proclamation dated 12th Mithunam 1030 m. e. (June 1855) 
notifying the abolition of slavery inTravancore. 

40. Proclamation dated 21st Edavam 1031 m. e. (June 1856) fixing 
the monopoly price of pepper at 10 fanams (Rs. l-7as) per Tulam. 

41. Proclamation dated 10th Kanni 1032 M. E. (September 1856) 
promulgating certain rules with regard to the execution of decrees 
passed by the Appeal, Zillah and Munsiff Courts. 

42. Proclamation dated 12th Karkadagam ,1034 m. e. (July 1959) 
granting certain concessions to the Shanar females in the matter of their 
dress. 

43. Proclamation dated 3rd Kanni 1035 m. e. (Sept. 1859), notifying 
the appointment of a certain individual as Vicar Apostolic of Verapoly. 

44. Proclamation dated 5th Tulam 1036 m. e. (Oct. 1860) notifying 
the introduction of silver fanams as State currency. 

■ 45. Proclamation dated 30th Tulam 1036 m. e. (Nov. 1860) abolish¬ 
ing Pepper monopoly and substituting an export duty of Rs. 15 per candy. 

46. Proclamation dated 6th Vrischigam 1036 M. E. (Nov. 1860) 
hotifying an increase of reward fpr the capture of elephants from 750 to 
1060 fenams j?er elephant. 
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47. Proclamation dated 16th Edavam 1036 m. e. (June 1861) 
opium and ganja as a source of revenue for the first time in Travan- 
core by a system of leases given to the highest bidder. 

48. Proclamation dated 19th Edavam 1037 m. e. (June 1862) redu¬ 
cing the price of Tinnevelly tobacco in the warehouses at Balaramapuram 
and Kottar at 2 fanams per lb. 

49. Proclamation dated 25th Edavam 1037 m. e. (June 1862) noti¬ 
fying the recognition of the Government of India Promissory notes as 
legal tender throughout Travancore. 

50. Proclamation dated 23rd Karkadagam 1037 M. e. (Aug. 1862) 
notifying the reduction of the price of Jaffna tobacco to 3 fanams per lb. 

51. Proclamation dated 7th Chingam 1038 m. e. (Aug. 1862) notify¬ 
ing the reduction of northern tobacco to 1£ fanams per lb. 

52. Proclamation dated 17th Karkadagam 1039 M. e. (Aug. 1864) 
notifying a change in the dies for the silver fanam. 

53. Proclamation dated 1st Chingam 1040 M. e. (Aug. 1864) intro¬ 
ducing a scheme of retiring pensions to public servants. 

64. Proclamation dated 14th Edavam 1040 m. e. (26th May 1865) 
re\ interportal trade convention. 

55. Proclamation dated 21st Edavam 1040 m. e. (2nd June 1865) re¬ 
garding the enfranchisement of Sirkar Pattom lands. 

56. Proclamation dated 19th Mithunam 1040 M. E. (1st July 1865) 
extending the benefit of the Proclamation dated 12th Karkadagam 1034 
M. E. (July 1859) to women of the Izhavas and other subordinate castes 
who were net then at liberty to cover the upper parts of their persons. 

57. Proclamation dated 13th Karkadagam 1040 M. E. (27th July 
1865) notifying the total remission of long standing arrears of land tax up 
to 1030 M. e., which were heavily hanging upon the ryots. 

68. Proclamation dated 22nd Karkadagam 1040 m. e. (5th Aug. 
1865) abolishing a number of minor taxes which used to be a source of 
vexation and embarrassment. 

59. Proclamation dated 27th Karkadagam 1040 M. E. (10th August 
1865) prescribing a certain maximum rate of land tax and ordering that 
all existing taxation in Nanjanad in excess of the maximum should be 
reduced at once to that standard. 

60. Proclamation dated 17th Edavam 1041 m. e. (June 1866) redu¬ 
cing the excessive duty on the export of arecanuts, viz., Rs. 15 per candy to 
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Bs. 5 only, thus lowering it to a level with the ordinary rate paid fey the 
other produce of the country. ' 

61. Proclamation dated 25th Karkadagnm 1042 m. e. (8th August 
1867) affirming the status quo generally of Jenmis and' tefnants and 
removing certain admitted grievances of the system of EanapattOA. 

62. Proclamation dated 26th Kanni 1044 M. e. (Oct. 1868) reducing 
the export duty on pepper. 

63 Proclamation dated 17th Mithunam 1044 M. E. (20th dune 1869) 
notifying the relinquishment by the Sirkar of its claims to property left 
by a deceased person being a Hindu by religion and leaving no heirs but 
such as have become converts to a different religion and allowing the 
property to descend to the natural heirs of the deceased independently of 
religious considerations. 

64. Proclamation dated 6th Karkadagam 1044 m. e. (July 1869) 
notifying the adoption of a uniform duty of Es. 110 per candy to both 
Jaffna and Kalameni tobacco. 

65. Proclamation dated 10th Kanni 1050 M. e. (24th September 

1874) prohibiting the practice of appointing relations of Peishcars, Tahsil- 
dars and other superior officers to situations in their own Cutcherries, 
Divisions or Districts. 

66. Proclamation dated 28th Medam 1050 M. E. (9th May 1875) 
abolishing the duty of 5 per cent, hitherto levied on the export of coffee. 

67. Proclamation dated 16th Edavam 1050 m. e. (28th May 1875) 
notifying the arrangements settled upon with regard to Criminal Juris¬ 
diction over European British subjects. 

68. Proclamation dated 22nd Tulam 1051 M. e. (6th November 

1875) re: arrangements for the hearing and disposal of appeal frpm the 
Special Magistrates appointed under the provisions of the preceding Pro¬ 
clamation. 

69. Proclamation dated 23rd Kumbham 1051 M. e. (4th March ,1876) 
notifying, th&t the Proclamation dated 15th Adi 1027 M E, (July 1882) 
was pot to be considered as in any way precluding the entertainment mid 
decisions by the ordinary Courts of Law of any questions as to the rights 
in or ownership to any churches or property connected therewith £$ to 
the power of appointment or removal of officers connected therewith. 

70. Proclamation dated 31st Medam 1052 it- e. (12t.h May 1877) 
levying a duty on coffee exported from the kingdom at the rate of 2} 
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per cent, on Tariff valuation. 

71. t’lfcfciaindtioh dated 31st Vrischigaln 1053 si. E. (14th August 1878) 
ttak&g vadeitiatiGti compulsory on all Public Servants, students, vakils, 
H6s$4fal JsfttlMtfr, Jail conticts &c. 

72. Proclamation dated 24th Karkadagam 1054 M. e. (7th August 1879) 
Sxtehding thfe time for the issue df licenses under Regulation I of 1054 to 
ths l$t Ttilfcnl 1055 during Which the Abkary contractors engaged by the 
Government are authorised to grant provisional licenses in their oWn 
names to their sub-renters and manufacturers and vendors. 

73. Proclamation dated 30th Karkadagam 1054 m. e. (13th August 
1879) promulgating certain rules for registering transfers of property and 
for granting Pokkuvaravu Pattayams 

74. Proclamation dated 5th Vrischigam 1055 m. e. (10th November 
1879) extending the period for making the applications for transfer of 
registry under the preceding rules from 4 months to 8 months. 

75. Proclamation dated 31st Minam 1055 m. e. (11th April 1880) 
granting a further extension of time for the purpose above stated. 

76. Proclamation dated 19th Mitliunam 1058 M. k. (1st July 1880) 
promulgating rules for grants-in-aid for the repair of Ooranma pagodas. 

77. Proclamation dated 5th Chingam 1056 m. e. (19th August 1880) 
relaxing one of the rales issued under date 13th August 1879 and direct¬ 
ing that the fact of a document having been executed on unstamped 
cadjan while stamped eadjans wore in use shall be no bar to its being 
produced and received in evidence in connection with Pokkuvaravu 
enquiries and that no penalty shill be levied on any such document on the 
ground of its being executed on unstamped cadjan. 

78. Proclamation dated 2nd Mithunam 105(5 m. e. (14th June 1881) 
notifying that all rights in metals an \ minerals throughout the State by 
whomsoever and under whatever tenure the lands containing them may 
be held, are Royalties belonging to the Crown and cannot be enjoyed, 
sold, leased or otherwise appropriated without the permission of Go- 
vernrhent and subject to such Regulations or Rules as have been or may 
hereafter be enacted by the Government. 

7§. Proclamation dated 9th Edavam 1058 m. e. (21st May 1883) 
repealing the Proclamation dated 8th Kumbham 1033 prohibiting the 
subjects of the State under penalties from felling palmyra, jack and other 
assessed trees without the permission of Government with the exception 
df ¥feak, Cole-teak, Blackwood, Ebony, and Sandalwood which were 
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reserved as Royalties. 

80. Proclamation dated 14th E lavnm 1059 m. e. (26th May 1883) 
re: introduction of Revenue Survey and Settlement and calling upon all 
proprietors and occupants of land and upon all revenue officers to aid and 
co-operate in the work. 

81. Proclamation dated lGth Kanni 1050 m. e. (1st October 1883) 
notifying the remission of tax on coffee and raising the export duty 
instead, from 2J to 5 per cent. 

82. Proclamation dated 27th January 1831 raising the duty on 
Tinnevelly dry tobacco from Rs. 120 to Rs. 150 a candy. 

83. Proclamation d »ted 5th Karkalagam 1050 m. e. (19th July 1884) 
abolishing certain fees levied on the transfer of Sirkar Pattom lands 
imposed by the Proclamation of the 2nd June 1865. 

84. Proclamation datcl 30th KirkvUgam 1059 M. E. (13th August 
1884) relinquishing the import duty of 10 per cent, levied on opium. 

85. Proclamation dated 14th Kumbham 1061 m. e. (21tli February 
1886) sketching out the general plan of the Revenue Survey and Settle¬ 
ment and laying down the principles and procedure to be observed in 
carrying on these operations. 

86. Proclamation dated 4th E3ava.su 1061 m. e. (16th May 1886), 
providing for a searching enquiry being instituted in the course of the 
Revenue Settlement into the condition of Virufchi holders and laying 
down the principles and procedure to be observed in rearranging the 
Viruthi Service in consonance with the present economic conditions of 
the country so as to check all abuses, remove hardships and give to 
the holders of these lands such relief as may be found necessary. 

87. Proclamation dated 1062 m. e. (1887) relinquishing the right 
to arrears of fees due on transfers of Sirkar pattom lands prior to 1060 
(1884-85), the fees on transfers subsequent to that date having been already 
remitted by a Royal Proclamation in 1059. m. e. (July 1884h 

88. Proclamation dated 1062 m. e. (1837) remitting certain penal¬ 
ties recoverable on documents engrossed on unstamped cadjans at a 
time^vlffen the law required certain classes of instruments to be engrossed 
on €^an bearing a Government stamp. 

89. Proclamation dated IScli Mitliunam 1063 m. e. (30th June 
1888), abolishing the Adiyara or succession fee hitherto paid by the 
Mftrumakkathayis and others to entitle them to inherit the property 

their Kuttukars or distant kindred. 
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90. Proclamation dated 13th Karkadagam 1064 m. e. (27th July 
1889), fixing the assessment on paddy lands in money and in kind and 
making the proportion uniform. 

91. Proclamation dated 16th Tulam 1065 M. k. (31st October 1889) 
authorising the coinage of a Travancore rupee and half and quarter 
rupee pieces in the local mint and legalising the currency. 

92. Proclamation dated 17th Kanni 1065 m. e. (1st October 1889) 
relinquishing the right to recover outstandings held against Viruthicars 
up to the end of 1064 which were rateably charged to them in conse¬ 
quence of their failure to supply provisions &c., for religious ceremonies 
and festivals in the Capital. 

93. Proclamation dated 6th Edavam 1066 M. E. (18th May 1891), 
imposing a tax of 2 as. per acre on all forest lands granted for coffee 
cultivation on which the customary tax had been remitted in consequence 
of the depression of the coffee industry. 

94. Proclamation dated 1st Edavam 1068 m. e. (13th May 1893), 
removing certain doubts in paras 6 and 7 of Section 24 of the Royal Pro¬ 
clamation dated 14th Kmnbham 1061 (24th Feb. 1886), in respect of 
Inam lands. 

95. Proclamation d ited 24th Karkadagam 1063 M. E. (7th August 

1893) , lightening the burden of the Vnuthi Service by reducing its scope 
as far as compatible with the conditions of the Viruthi tenures and secur¬ 
ing substantial benefit to the Viruthicars. 

96. Proclamation dated 11th Cliingam 1070 m. e. (29th August 

1894) , extending to the Shcncottah Taluq the system of remission of 
tax for perished crops which under Proclamation dated 22nd Karkadagam 
1024 M. E. and the existing practice applies to all taluqs from Tovala to 
Trivandrum. 

97. Proclamation dated 23rd Vrischigam 1070 m. e. (8th December 

1894) , declaring that all unrealised balances credited in the courts on 
account of court fees, fines &c., from 1010 to 1047 m. e. (1834-1872) be 
r emi tted and written off the accounts. 

98. Proclamation dated 11th Karkadgam 1070 M. E. (25th July 

1895) , declaring that no demand shall be made in respect of the principals 
as well as the interests recognised in the accounts as loans advanced 
fex remo te times by the State and P'evaswams, and of all arrears of 
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i^tepest which may remain unpaid after tfe$'Q$n3 A<& IQTA if* <16tK 
^.ugust 1895) and that all such principals, interests and. e$reg$ shf$hb? 
written off the accounts. 

99. Proclamation dated 15th J^a^kadagapi 1070 M. E. (29th July 
1895), abolishing the extra cess known as RckJcshabhogam. 

100. Proclamation dated 22nd K^'kadegaht 107Q $r.' ((jfch, 

1895), changing the dates within which applications for remission of tax 
for perished crops should be represented to Government. 

101. Proclamation dated 28th Kanni 1072 m. e. (12th October 1898). 
abolishing the cess known as Mutalelpu, i. e., the payment in grain due 
from Viruthicars on account of advance made to them in remote times; as 
well as all arrears under that head as well as all services in that connec¬ 
tion. 

102. Proclamation dated 13th Vrischigam 1074 M. b. (27th Nevem-i 
her 1898), repealing Proclamation dated 23rd Makaram 1004 (Feb. 1828) 
and regulating the erection and use of new places of public worship. 

103. Proclamation dated 26th Kanni 1075 M. i£. (11th October 1899), 
relieving the ryots of the burdens on account of arrears of revenue 
certain heads. 

104. Proclamation dated 9th Kanni 1075 m. e. (24th 

1899) , declaring that the tract known as Anjanad and Kannan Devan Hills 
is an integral portion of Travancore and all rights over it belong to its 
Government. 

105. Proclamation dated 16th Chingam 1Q76, M,. g. (dJ,st 

1900) , re: adoption of Sethu Lakshmi Bayi and Sethu Parvathi Bayi as 
Junior Bani and First Princess of Attungal respectively. 

106. Proclamation dated 15th Karkadagain 1076 m. e. (30th July 

1901) , commanding that silver coins of the value of 2 chs, and copper 
coins of the value of one chuckram, 8 cash and 4 cash be struck in 
the local mint and issued for circulation as legal tender in addition to 
the.coins in current use. 

107. Proclamation dated 6th Vrischigam 1078 M. B. (24sf November 
19Q2) stopping the currency of silver chuchrams as legal tender* 

Concluding remarks. A total of 234 enactments in ah, Regu¬ 
lations, and Proclamation^ included, is not a fpnniflj&bdft hat* eppeqiplly if 
we bear in mind that in spite of 20,000 statute in the 'VQ/fc 

<m. the legislative anvil has not yet abated; but hj behoves, a wiffe g py fll 3 1- 
^ 3 $t not. to add to its statutje-bppk uulessprpssing 
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This is all the more incumbent on us in this country as we have unfortu¬ 
nately to deal with a very litigious population who in spite of every 
reason to the contrary seem W flight in resorting to Courts. The 
population is pauperised, but the evil is still growing. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Gazetteer. 


The things to be seen an 1 observer! aro: the courts of princes, especially when they give 
audience to ambassadors: the courts of justiee, whi'e they sit and hear causes: and so of consis¬ 
tories ecclesiastic: the churches and monasteries, with the monuments which are therein ex¬ 
tant : the wa'ls and fortifications of cities and towns, and bo the havens and harbours: 
antiquities and ruins: libraries, co.leges, disputations, and lectures, where any are; shipping and 
navies: Rouses, and gardens of state and pleasure near great cities; armories, arsenals, maga¬ 
zines, exchanges, burs3S, warehouses; exercises of horsemanship, fencing, training of soldiers 
and the like; comedies, such whereunto the better sort of persons do resort; treasuries of 
jewels and robes, cabinets and rarities : and to conclude, whatsoever is memorable in the 
places where they go.” 

Bacon. 

“There is in every constitution a certain solstioa when the stars stand still in our inward 
firmament, and where there is required some foreign force, some diversion or alteration, to 
prevent stagnation. And as a medical remedy, travel seems one of the best.” 

R. W. Emerson. 


General remarks. Travancore with its area of 7091 sq. miles and 
a population of 2,952,157 is for purposes of administration divided into four 
Divisions, each under the charge of a Dcwan Peishcar, who is a District 
Magistrate as well—like the District Collector of the Madras Presidency. 
Each of these Divisions is again subdivided into several Taluqs, over each 
of which is placed a Tahsildar with the powers of a Second Class Magis¬ 
trate. These taluqs are again subdivided into Proverties, Maniyams, 
and Adhikarams over each of which is appointed a Proverticaren 
$x village officer, entrusted mainly with the collection of kist. Each 
Proverty is again subdivided into Desams, Karas or Muris. 


Travancore bears on its face evident signs of peace, prosperity and 
civilisation whether one looks at its pretty towns with their picturesque 
topes and tanks, their gardens and rice-fields or their temples, churches 
and mosques, their crowded bazaars and well-stocked markets, their 
ports and docks, their Public Offices, schools, colleges and hospitals, 
their fing metalled roads and navigable canals and lakes, a railway 
spanning the breadth of the land from mountain to sea, chuttrams and 
oottupurahs or the well-ordered daily life of its law-abiding, intelligent 
and cleanly population. 


-iw^ftfeher up on the hills live tribes of men and women, half-savages 
steoh& sturdy and simple, olad in barks of kees or their leaves strong 
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together rcund their wniet, livirg in huts erected rn tree-tops and sub¬ 
sisting mainly on whnt their native jurglcs yield. In such a country, 
there is a great deal to say in <hc way of a geographical nrd topographical 
description of towns, lalrcs. villages. pntrrrd hill-F^rtVrs Vrt only a hrief 
alphabetical list, of pieces cf importance or interest is attempted in this 
book, to be developed into a fuller end mere comprehensive cne cn a 
future occasion. 

Agastisvaram —Talnq, Fadmarabhapuram Division. Area 94 
sq. miles—Population {53,513. Subdivided into 0 Frovcrtics or 
Pidagas. This is hounded on the north 1 vthe Tcvpla Trlro, erst l y the 
Tinnevellv District, west by the Fit riel Taluo rrd south tv the Trdian 
Ocean. There are no hills except the Mrrutfvrrra T a : the soil is generally 
loose bnt sandy near the coast. Extensive rnddv erltivatien is earned on 
by the people who are chiefly rvetp. There are rrmerens traders and 
artisans at Kottar who arc mostly silk-weavers, Pnlivers and Mahemedans. 
The Talnq exports palmyra iacr^erv. The sourer^ of water-supply are 
Pazhavar, Puttanar, and Arnntannr. There are large irrigation tanks at 
Suchindram, Parakka and Teroor. The chief places are Cape Comorin, 
Mahadananurnm, Mannkndi, Varivnr, Vattakotta, Marungcor, Tamara- 
kulam, Snchindrnm, Asrnmara, Mvladi, Parakka, Kottar, Nagercoil, 
Vadivisvaram, Ozhuginaserv, Vatasscri, Parvatipuram, Erachikulam, 
and Ochapidavam. 

Aqastisvaram —Village, is situated 5 miles south-east of Suchindram 
and is a plane of small note. Suehindmm is the headquarters of theTahsil- 
dar. The Taluq has a numerous Brahmin rornlrtien. It has frequently 
been the scene of activity of the Fandynn kings of Madura. 

Agastyakutam —one of the chief peaks of the Travnncore hills said 
to be the abode of the sago Agastya. Elevation G,200 feet. There was 
formerly a magnetic observatory here. 

Azhaginpandipuram —a small village in the Tovala Talnq, Padma- 
nabhapuram Division, situated 7 miles from Tovala N. N. W. There are 
2 Brahmin AgraJiarams. It was the headquarters of the Koravars who 
ruled over Nanjanad for a time and of the Mudaliyars who succeeded them 
in sovereignty. It is a place of archaeological interest. 

Alangad .—one of tho northernmost Taluqs of Travancore, Kottayara 
Division. Area 99*87 square miles, Population 73,900; subdivided into 
6 Proverjties ; bounded on the north by the Cochin State, on the east by 
Cochin and Kunnatnad south by Kunnatnad and on the west by the Pam 
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Tah%. The soil is produbtive. Sugar is largely naanafwitifrBd faerat Tlfc 
Basse Alangad probably indicates its extensile forest {urea in olden days. 
The Taluq is irrigated by the Always river 

TB@ 6BM plAdes Ai-fe 1. AlangAa. 2. karijkli Witfi i(3 fhiftBA 
fiBdrdh Whdf'd a fail is Hold ddnualljr. 8. Always. 4. Atigarrialf ft {sfijiti- 
lods And dotdfdeirbial Village noW a railway StatioH. h. ChertgaffiAflMd. 
6. Parakadavn. 7. Kotakulangara a large Nayar village. 

AHhgad —Village, S| rriilds distant frohi Paruif. ft WdA dhce the 
capital df tile Alarigad Rajahs. Whert the travafacord forces dirove (He 
Earfldriri bejrond ValluVanad, the dodhin Rajah to fiilfil his fJrbmise HAhdefl 
Svbt the suzerainty over Alangad to Travanbore Along With thd tratBfi 6f 
FAtur ahd KarApuraih ih the reign of the great Rama YAtma. THfe 
remains of the largest itottxo-syriari church ih blal&bar 1 Alb Still Stefefi 
here: 

Atleppey. Lat 9 Q 23’ 45” N; Long. 76° 22’ 31” E. Chief seaport town of 
Pravancore, Ampalapuzha Taluq, Quilon Division. Area 3 54 square 
miles. Population 24,918. It is the third town in Travancore in point of 
pdpulation but first in point of commercial importance. I'here is a fine 
ilatural harbour affording anchorage during greater part of the year. It was 
rijpfebed td foreign trade in 1762. It has long been the chief sea-port in the 
State. $hiS town lies between the sea and an extensive tract of paddy 
fields bordering the Yembanad Lake with which the port is connected by 
a chanhiel {SaSsirig through the centre of the town at tight adgies to all 
the iiiAih Streets. It is the chief depot of the TravAhfcore Govbrhtileht fdt 
the Sale df hill dhd forest prdduce and is a place of COhsiderAblte inland Ahd 
fcinign trade, it is a centre of great industrial ddtivlty. Cbir-ihattlfig 
oil-pressing, manufacture of tiles, and other industries are carried on 
here on a large scale: A lighthouse was constructed for the convenience of 
mariners in 1862 hv Captain Hugh Crawford. It is the seat of the Genoa, 
mercial Agent, the District and Munsiff Courts, a Government High 
SdH6ol, <fee. 

Alwaye is a first class sanitorium on the banka of the Pferijraf; 
Alangad Taluq, Kottayam Bivisom It is resorted to during the hot Staton 
by the well-to-do inhabitants of Travancore and Coohin. There is an 
annual fair held here at the time of Sivaratri. Baskets and palmyra leaf 
tmtbrella4 atd manufactured here on a large scale. Phete Is a fiiie Residency 
and f6r the usd of His HighneSs the Maharajah, a palace dohstriidfect ofi 
Idle bank tsf the liver. it Was named, PlSta'd AlVft by the e&rly Pottiigifeie. 
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2&t ftlr ffttm Ihis place is the village of Kaladi reputed as the birthplace 
Of the gtffeat wligious informer Sri Sankaracharya. 

Ampalapuzha —Taluq, Quilon Division. Area 115*74 square miles; 
population 105,927 ; subdivided into 10 Proverties. Bounded on the north 
by the Shertallay Taluq and the Vembanad Lake, east by the Changana- 
chery and Tiruvalla Taluqs, south by the Kartikapalli Taluq and west by 
the Arabian Sea. A great portion of this Taluq is flooded with water 
during the monsoon period. The soil is fertile and productive. The culti¬ 
vation known in these parts as Punja cultivation is carried on by raising 
bunds and drawing the water from the fields. The crop matures with the 
natural damp and one or two rains. The fields will be mostly flooded 
With water as the plants get ripe. There is a limited trade and industry 
going on in native cloths. Elephantiasis is very prevalent in the Taluq. 
This Taluq formed the principality of Chempakasseri which was annexed 
ioTraVancorein929M. e. (1753-54 a. n.). The chief places are. 1. Alleppey. 
2. Ampalapuzha. 3. Poracad. 4. Champakulam, where a large boat-race 
is held annually. 5. Tottapalli, formerly a scene of battle. 6. Takazhi, 
noted for its telnple dedicated to Sastha to which persons possessed of the 
devil Or suffering from cutaneous diseases resort for cure. 

Ampalapuzha —Town, headquarters of the Tahsildar. It is 8 miles 
from Alleppey with which it is connected by a canal. It was the capital 
of the Ampalapuzha or Chempakasseri principality which was annexed to 
Travancore in 1754 by Eama Iyen Dalawa in the reign of the famous 
Martanda Yarma. Here is a large Vishnu temple of importance dedicated 
to Sri Krishna a small but neat and costly edifice erected on the centre of 
a mound of earth two furlongs square having an entrance on each side. 
The annual festival is held in April. The place is noted for its local trade. 
Sere it was that Fra Bartolomeo protested against the compulsory 
attendance of Christians at Hindu festivals. 

-4raw/mdi-Mountain, plateau of the Anamalais, Kottayam Division 
and Coimbatore District, highest point 8837 feet. It is the highest peak 
in Southern India. Situated in the upper ranges of the Anamalais 7,000 
feet above the level of the sea with a climate similar to Ootacamund. 
between Anamudi and the next plateau there is a vast grass plain watered 
by several small streams. 

AtWh&ndd —tract of country, Kottayam Division. Area 231 square 
miles; comprises a valley and a hill range ; and has extensive tea, coffee 
and cinchona plantations. 
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Anjengo —Village, Lat. 8° 39' 40" N. and Long. 76° 45' 15" B., 
Chirayinkil Taluq, Trivandrum Division. A small fishing port and 
village belonging to the British Government. The first political and 
commercial relations between Travancore and the East India Company 
began in 1673 when a factory was established at Anjengo. In 
1684 the Rani of Attungal gave permission to the Company to build a 
fort here for purposes of trade and then for a while Anjengo ranked as a 
very important station as being one of the earliest factories of the Hon’ble 
Company. The factor was second in council in Bombay and the ports 
Of Colachel, Vizhinjam and Edava were placed under its control. In 1731 
Cottadilly garden was ceded to the English in satisfaction of the murder 
of the chief and his retinue. There are many ancient monuments mostly 
Dutch, the earliest of which is dated 1704 A. d. 

During the negotiations with the Nawab of the Carnatic it was use¬ 
ful as a depot for military stores and famous as the place from which the 
English were able to gradually exercise supremacy over Travancore. 
During the Velu Tampi insurrection in 1809, the town which had already 
begun to decline was completely blockaded and in 1810 the station was 
subordinated to the British Resident at Trivandrum. The village is now 
in ruins with the remnants of a fort and a flag-staff, a British factory and 
some old monuments. The Sub-Magistrate s Court here is directly sub¬ 
ordinate to the Deputy Collector of Cochin. It has now been placed under 
the British Resident. It was here that the historian Robert Orme 
was born in 1728. Eliza Draper the object of Sterne’s rhapsodies was the 
wife of a chief of Anjengo and lived here for a time. There are two 
Roman Catholic churches. Lemon-grass oil, cocoanut oil and coir-yarn are 
manufactured and exported. The population consists most 1 }’ of fishermen. 

Aramboly —Village, Tovala Taluq, Padmanabhapuram Division. It 
is a frontier Chowkey station. The pass forms the most convenient en¬ 
trance into the State from the Tinnevelly District. It gives its name to 
the fortified lilies guarding the southern entrance to Travancore. There 
is a frontiet. station here for levying customs duties on imports. 

AranqvUla-^—V illage, Tiruvalla Taluq, Quilon Division, lies 12 miles 
to the eaji$ pf Tiruvalla. The Aranmula Rajahs, allied to the Royal family 
of TravjSncope* now live here on a small pension from the Sirkar. The 
villageffl famdus for its metallic mirrors, arecanut, &c. There is a large 
temple dedicated to Parthasarathi Swami, under Sirkar management con¬ 
sidered to be of great sanctity. 

Aryanad —Pass, village, Nedumangad Taluq, Trivandrum Division, 
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6J miles east from the Nedumangad village. There was formerly a petty 
chieftain here called Aryanattu Pillai w ho lived in a small fort on the banks 
of the Raramana river. He was reduced to subjection and killed by 
Martanda Varma about 1748 a. d. The village is now in ruins. The 
communication with the Pandyan kingdom by this Pass was closed long 
ago. 

Aryankavu —Village, Shencottah Taluq, Quilon Division, 37 miles 
from Trivandrum N. N. E. lies on the main road from Quilon to Shen¬ 
cottah, in a circular valley about a mile from the head of the pass of the 
same name. This is famous for its temple dedicated to God Sastha 
(forest deity), to which hundreds of pilgrims from the neighbouring parts 
resort every year in the month of Margaly when the Mandalapuja is 
celebrated. It was once a flourishing place now mostly in ruins. It is 
among the principal passes leading to Travancore from Tinnevelly. The 
Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway crosses the Ghaut here through a number of 
tunnels. The view from the pass commands a most magnificent scenery. 

Ashamboo —Plateau on the Mahendragiri Hills, Tovala Taluq, Padma- 
nabhapuram Division. There are extensive coffee estates and Europeans 
resort to this place for health. Near this is the famous water-fall Olakkay- 
aruvi. 

Ashtamudi —Backwater, Quilon Taluq, very near Quilon and connect¬ 
ed with the sea by the Neendakara Bar. The name Ashtamudi is derived 
from the eight creeks into which the lake branches off. The extreme length 
is 10 miles, breadth 9 miles, area 20 square miles. The Kallada river 
empties itself into this backwater. It is of sufficient depth for the passage 
of small vessels and may by Government enterprise be converted into a 
very fine harbour. Small country crafts are made on the banks and 
launched into the sea through the bar. 

Achankovil —Pass and village, Chengannur Taluq, Quilon Division. 
The village is situated in an exceedingly wild part of the hills. Here is a 
celebrated temple dedicated to the forest deity Sastha. The pass connects 
the Tinnevelly and Madura Districts with Travancore, but being a diffi¬ 
cult ascent for a mile from the plains is seldom used for traffic. 

Attumjal —an important village in the Chirayinkil Taluq, Trivandrum 
Division, 20 miles north of Trivandrum. Headquarters of the Tahsildar 
and Munsiff. This ancient village stands on the Attungal or Vamanapuram 
river and is the hereditary domain of H. H. the Senior Rani of Travan¬ 
core who formerly possessed' the sovereignty of the country and with 
whom the English first entered into negotiations. It now consists of two 
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Adhikarams of the Chixayinkil Taluq and is, the private property of the 
Rani who manages the domain by a manager. There i* an: aneacnt 
palace and a pagoda to which the Maharajah of Travanooia pays am tnahy 
two visits to propitiate the family deity. The village is s«&V> have?been 
founded in 430 m. b. (1254-55). Even now the Maharania «6 Travanoore 
are known as Attungal Tampurans. 


Balaramapuram —Village, Neyyattinkara Taluq, Trivandrum Division. 
A flourishing commercial village founded in 1810 a. d. byOommini Tampi 
Dalawa in the reign of King Balarama Varma after whom it was named. 
Coiintry cloths are manufactured here on a large scale. 

Bhutapandi —Village, Tovala Taluq, Padmanabhapuram Division. It 
lies at the foot of the Ghauts about 8 miles north-west of the Aramboly 
Pass. It is the headquarters of the Tovala Tahsildar. It is an ancient 
place founded by one of the Pandyan sovereigns. There is an old pagoda 
on the banks of the Pazhayar dedicated to God Bhutanata. The temple 
is of archaeological importance having several inscriptions in it. There are 
two Brahmin streets. Monkeys are found here in large numbers. 


Cadiapatnam —Village and port, Eraniel Taluq, PadmanabbapurftW 
Division. The anchorage here is unsafe lying between the shore and two 
rocky islets. There is a lighthouse here for the guidance of mariners. The 
bay at the adjoining place Muttam affords some shelter from the north¬ 
west winds {Vide Physical description Chap. I p. 30). 

Cardamom Hills —Range of hills lying between 9° 27’ and 10° 4’ N* 
Lat. and between 70° 52’ and 77° 17’ E. Long, with an average height 
of from 2000 to 4000 feet above the sea. The hills are divided into 
tfee Makara Aylum and Kanni Aylum groups both very thinly peopled 
and unhealthy. Area 972 - 43 square miles. Population 21,589. The 
chief produce is cardamoms which thrive best in this tract at an elevation 
of 3000 feet. There are also a few small coffee estates on the southern 
slope. The Superintendent of the Cardamom Hills is invested with the 
powers of a Division Peishcar in Revenue and Criminal matters and has 
his headquarters at Peermade. 

Chcwganachery —Taluq, Kottayam Division. Bounded on the. north 
by KotgAyam Minachil and Todupuzha Taluqs, east by the hills, south by 
Tiruvalla and west by the Ampalapuzha Taluq and the Vemhanad Lake. 
Area 501'88 square miles. Population 94,307. It is subdivided into, 7 Pro- 
vertis. The Taluq is in some parts hilly and mothers low. with paddy fields. 
The , SOU is very productive. The chief places are:— I, Changanafihery. 
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9b Sanjuapalli, & Peermade, 4. Tirukotisthanam famous for its 
tattaptei There) ia & large trade with Alleppev, Cochin and other places 
in p<?qwr». tunnerio and cloth. Pepper and sugarcane are largely culti* 

Changanachery —Town, population 14,264'; headquarter^ of the 
XabaUdar, built on rising ground on the eastern border of the Kuttanad 
delta, Several canals lead to it and there is free water communication 
with Quttoa and Alleppey. It was formerly the capital of the Thekkum- 
ku» Rajahs. After the annexation of that principality, Changanachery 
declined in importance. It is at present the seat of a family of Koil 
Tampurans allied to the Travancore Royal House. It is a centre of 
Christian influence, and possesses the grandest Syro-Roman church on 
the Malabar Coast. The place is noted for a large fair, one of the beat 
attended in 1 all north Travancore, which carries on a considerable trade. 
Very good bronze vessels and brass boxes are made here. 

Chengdnnw —Taluq, Quilon Division. Bounded on the north by 
TixtiWedla and Changanachery, east by the hills, south by ShenCottah, 
Pattanapuram, Kunnattur and Mavelikara and on the west by Mavelikara'. 
and* Tiruvalla. Area 757 56 square miles. ‘Population 1,08,540, 
subdivided into 7 Proverties. The soil is productive being fertilised by the 
two great rivers the Pampa and Kolakkadayar and affords an excellent 
ground for the cultivation of sugarcane, banana and all kinds of edible 
roots, especially yams. The hills forming the greater portion of the Taluq 
yield good timber such as blackwood, ebony, teak, sandalwood and akil. 
The Mahomedan population is very large in this Taluq. It forms the 
southernmost Gramam of the 64 villages into which Kerala is supposed to 
have been divided by the great sage Parasurama. The Taluq is also 
noted for its excellent workmanship in granite. The celebrated temples 
of Sabarimala and Achankovil dedicated to Sastha'are all situated in this 
Taluq. The chief places are :— 

1, Chengannur, 2. Pattanamtitta which trades with Pandy and is 
the seat of a Magistrate, 3. Sabarimala famous for its Sastha temple, 4. 
Omallur where a large fair is held annually for the sale of bulls, 5 
BtldKantir a historic village, 61 Achankovil, and 7. Ranni which has a 
Syrian church situated on a rock overhanging the river. 

Chengannur— Village, Tahsildar’s station. There is a large and 
famous pagoda dedicated to the Goddess Bhagavati in which there is 
Q ft Ubt at eck a festival lasting for 28 days. The country around 1 
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is opened and well cultivated and the sc enery very beautiful and pictur¬ 
esque. The village of Chengannur and the precints of its temple abound in 
several poisonous snakes of different varieties and snake-bite appears to 
be common here. It was once famous for its excellent carving in granite 
stones but the industry is now on the decline. 

Chirayirikil —Taluq, Trivandrum Division. Bounded on the north 
by Quilon, east by Kottarakara, south by Nedumangad and Trivandrum 
and on the west by the sea. Area 146'47 sq. miles. Population 112,823. 
Subdivided into 11 Proverties. The Taluq is partly hilly and partly 
interspersed with backwaters and lagoons, viz., Anjengo, Kozhitottam 
and Edava. The soil is lateritious. The Attungal or Vamanapuram 
river flows through the Taluq. The chief industries are fishing, coir¬ 
making and manufacture of lime; copra and cocoauut oil are largely 
exported. This Taluq is one of the chief seats of Islam, the largest pro¬ 
portion returned in the whole State being 833 per 10,000. 

The places of importance are :—1. Attungal, 2. Chirayinkil, 
3. Yarkala, 4. Edakkod, 5. Kilimanur, the jaghir of the Koil Tampurans, 
and 6. Edava, formerly a Dutch settlement. 

Chirayinkil —Village, formerly the Tahsildar’s station. There is a 
large palace and a pagoda. This village has a large Nayar population. 

Colachel —Port, Eraniel Taluq, Padinanabhapuram Division Lat.8 ° 10' 
45" N. and Long. 77° 13 ‘ 30" E. This is an ancient seaport situated in a small 
bay. One of the Perumal sis believed to have left for Mecca from this Port. 
It was a Dutch factory and on the defeat of the Dutch, the port came into 
the possession of Travancore. Bartolomeo refers to it as Colachy, Coleci the 
‘well-known port known to the ancients’. Small vessels anchor here and 
export coffee and salt to Ceylon and the coast. There is a master attendant 
and a sub-magistrate. It was the scene of a desperate battle fought 
with the Dutch in which they were completely routed in 1751 A. D. 

Comorin —Village, cape, place of pilgrimage, sanitarium; Agastisvaram 
Taluq, Padmanabhapuram Division Lat. 8° 4 ; N., Long. 77° 36' 45" E. - 

This cape is the southernmost point of India. In the Periplus, 
reference is made to a harbour here which has now disappeared. At the end 
of the C'ape, there is a small pagoda dedicated to the Goddess Bhagavati and 
in front of it is the Brahmin street. To this day this is a famous place of 
pilgrimage and thousands of pilgrims come here to bathe in the holy 
waters of the sea and worship the Goddess Kannyakumari (the Virgin 
Goddess), this being one of the five renowned holy places. There are several 
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matams and choultries for accommodating pilgrims and travellers. At a 
little distance from the temple there is the Residency which is frequently 
resorted to as a sanitarium. There are also habitations of Shanars and 
fishermen a little away from the street. Comorin was the scene of Francis 
Xavier’s (1643 a. d.) labours in the cause of the fishermen converts in 
the neighbourhood. The village was originally included in the Pandyan 
kingdom; then for a time it was owned by the Dutch, and then by the 
English from whom Travancore acquired the tract. The temple is also 
a place of great archaeological importance as are also the churches on the 
coast, the chief of which is the Roman Catholic church at Kumarimut tam. 
Sand of different colours is found here. The legend is current that the 
God Siva at Suchindram wanted to marry the Goddess Kannyakumari 
but the marriage negotiations were broken off and the rice and grains, 
turmeric and other articles got for the occasion were converted into sand. 
The South Travancore line or Yattakotta commences on the coast | of a 
mile north of the cape. 

Covalam —a very small village port with a bay which affords a 
tolerably safe lauding in fine season. It is now used as a sanitarium. It 
was once the seat of an English factory. 

Dimnper or Udayamperur (Sanskrit Udayapura )—Christian village, 
Vaikam Taluq, Kottayam Division, remarkable as having been the scene of 
the famous synod at which Menezez the Portuguese Archbishop of Goa 
compelled the Syrian Christians of Saint Thomas in 1599 a. d. to submit 
to the Pope and burnt their ritual and books. 

Edapalli —A petty principality situated near the Travancore frontier 
between Alwaye and Triuppunittuia in the Kunnatnad Taluq belonging 
to the Edapally chief, who is a Nambudiri Brahmin of rank having wide 
spiritual but limited temporal authority. The principality is formed of two 
small parts viz., Edapally Thekkumbhagam and Vatakkumbhagam. The 
chief is regarded as the family priest of the Travancore Royal family. 
There is a palace built in the old style. The village is largely inhabited 
by Nayars. 

Eraniel —Taluq, Padmanabhapuram Division. Area 98 square miW 
Population 1,10,101. Bounded on the north by Vilavankod and Kal- 
kulam, east by Kalkulam and Agastisvaram and on the south and west 
by the sea. Subdivided into 8 Proverties. Agriculture is the chief occu¬ 
pation of the people, a large portion of whom are also engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of jaggery and weaving. The chief places are 1.'Eraniel, 2. Colachel, 
3, Tiruvitankod, the former capital of Travancore, and 4. Talakkulam. 
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.'There is a large Nayaras well as foreign Sudra population in this T4iuq 
The Taluq is noted for its manufacture of fine cloths or NeriyatkU. 

Eraniel —Town; Tahsildar’s headquarters, about 3 miles to the W8St 
of the main road from Nagercoil to Trivandrum, chiefly inhabited by 
Weavers and Chettis who are engaged in the manufacture of cotton cloths. 
There is also a large cattle market in the vicinity. This place was 
formerly the residence of the Travancore Royal family before they rfefhoted 
to Fadmanabhapuram. There is a local tradition that one of the r rtffng 
princes suddenly disappeared while sleeping in the old palace, in Which 
the stone couch on which he was said to have last slept is still pre¬ 
served and near which a lamp is kept burning incessantly. The name 
Eraniel is a corruption of Ranasinganallur the town of Banasimha or the 
lion in battle, probably the title of one of the earlier sovereigns. Cloths 
of very fine texture—plain, bordered and laced are manufactured here. 

Ettumawur —Taluq, Kottayam Division. Bounded on the north by 
Vaikam and Muvattupuzha, east by Minachil, south by Kottayam and 
on the west by the Vembanad Lake. Area 137'06 square miles. Popula¬ 
tion 94,869. Sub-divided into 6 Proverties. The Minachil river irrigates 
the Taluq. This Taluq contains the largest proportion of Nambudiri 
Brahmins. The chief places are:—1. Ettumanur; 2. Kitangur, the chief 
seat of the Ooranmakar who were formerly independent and the place 
where the great Malayalam poet Kunjan Nambiyar was bom; 3. 
Mannanam, the chief seat of Romo-Syrian worship ; and 4. Kumaranallur 
famous for its pagoda. 

Ettumarmr —Village, headquarters of the Taluq. Chiefly inhabited by 
foreign Brahmins who are engaged in trade. There is a celebrated 
Siva temple next in importance only to Vaikam. 

Haripad —Village, headquarters of the Tahsildar, Kartikapalli Taluq, 
Quilon Division. Situated on a fertile and populous tract of country 
famo us for the sacred shrine of Subrahmanya in which the annual festi¬ 
val is held in April lasting for 10 days. 

Kalhukm —Taluq, Padamanabhapuram Division. Bounded on the 
nqrth by the Tinnevelly District, east by the Tovala Taluq, south by 
Eraniel and west by Vilavankod. Area 169 square miles. Population, 
70,247; subdivided into 8 Proverties. The Kuzhittura and KothayaT 
rivers flow through this Taluq. Agriculture forms the chief industry 
and the palmyra palm is largely grown in this Taluq. Weaving is carried 
on in a small scale. Chief places are:— 1, Kalkulam, the headquarters of 
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2U Pa$marrabhapuram, 8/ Udayagiri or Puliyurkuriohy 
4? Thuokalay, 5l Kulasekharam, 6. Tirunandikkara, 7.' Tiruvattar, and 
9L' MhWtiku2hi^ayal a famous sanitarium. 

K&ndtiyur —Village, Mavelikara Taluq, Quilon Division. 'This is an 
andfent historical village near Mavelikara, the field of battle in which 
Travancore gained a decisive victory over the Kayangulam Rajah, 
w&Mr* led to the annexation of Kayangulam. There is a large ancient 
pagoda and a palace here. The temple is considered one of the oldest in 
Kerala, supposed t<t> be consecrated by the renowned Cheraman Perumal 
himself. It was the common property of the Shraicore and Madathum* 
kur R a jah s and the management entrusted to 6 Ooralers who formed into 
faYogam having Koimmasthanam. After the Kayangulam Rajah was 
defeated and his territory annexed, the Rajah discontinued visiting the 
temple and the* western door was thereafter closed and it remains so even 
to this day. In those days there used to be conducted once in a year a 
sham fight between the two Karakkars under the respective leadership of 
the two Rajahs which has now ceased to exist. 

Kcmjirapalli —(Caguarapalli of Bartolomeo ) village, Changanachery 
Taluq, Kottayam Division. Stands on the main road from Kottayam tq 
Madura, at the foot of the Ghauts. The population consists chiefly of 
Christians and Mahomedans; the latter carry on trade with the East 
Coast. There is a large Romo-syrian church here. 

Ka/ramana —Village, Trivandrum Division, forms part of the Tri¬ 
vandrum town; lies on the bank of the Karamana river and has a large 
Brahmin population living in several large Agraharams. 

Kartikapalli —Taluq, Quilon Division. Bounded on the north by 
Ampalapuzha, east by Tiruvalla and Mavelikara, south by Karunaga- 
p&Ui and west by the Arabian sea. Area 74*26 sq. miles; population 96,755, 
Subdivided into 10 Proverties. The soil is alluvial and the Taluq is well 
watered by canals and streams. Cattle are abundant here. 

The whole of Trikunnapuzha Proverty belongs to the Edapally chief* 
The principal places are, 1. HAripad, 2. Kayangulam, 3. Trikunnapuzha 
con tainin g a temple and a palace. 

Kdrunagapalli —Taluq, Quilon Division ; bounded on the north by 
Ifottikapalli and Mavelikara, east by Kunnatfcur, south by Quilon and the 
#fctt by the sea. Afcea 9315 sq. miles ; population 1, 24,312., subdivided 
firtb 8 Poverties. This is a thickly populated Taluq. The soil is 
well watered by small canals. This Taluq is famous for 
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cOcoanut and areca plantations and extensive paddy fields which yield 
double crops. Good screw-pine mats are made in this, Taluq. Chief 
places are:—l.Patanavarkulancara the seat of the Tahsildar’s cutcherry. 
2. Krishnapuram the seat of a District Mvmsiff. 5. Karunagapalli, in- 
habitedlarpely by Mabrirfdrrs, containing a large mosque. There are 
to be found here the ruins of a small fort and a palace. 

Kaviyur —Village, Tiruvalla Taluq, Qailon Division, has a regular 
street of Navarsand is famous for a large pagoda dedicated to Hanuman, 
the Monkey-God. Hence the name of the village. There is also a large 
tank adjoining the temple. 

Five furlongs north-east of Kaviyur is a granite rock Tirukkenkudi- 
devan which is very skilfully excavated into a dome supported by two 
sculptured pillars and is dedicated to Ganapati. The doorway sculp¬ 
ture represents Bhiman with his massive club, the whole displaying 
exquisite workmanship. 

Kayangulnm —Town Lat. 8° 53' 28" N., Long. 76° 36' 69" E., 
Kartikapalli Taluq, Quilon Division. Population 5,745. This was formerly 
the capital of theKavangulam Bajahs. The Dutch captured it inlOGlM. e. 
(1885-86). In 1745 the Bajah surrendered to Travancore and the state 
was annexed in 1746. Bemains of some irregular fortifications are seen 
to the north of the town. It is now a place of considerable commercial 
activity being connected with all the important places in the State by 
means of roads and backwaters. Through the bar of the same name 
small coasters arrive, and it was owing to this that its importance as a 
port from very ancient days was derived. The Syrian church was 
founded here so early as 829 a. d. 

Kilimanur —Village, Chirayinkil Taluq, Trivandrum Division. This 
is the residence and the Jaghir of the Koil Tampurans granted to them in 
903 M. E. (1727-28 a. d.) by the Travancore Bajah in recognition of the 
heroic services rendered by Kerala Varina Koil Tampuran in protecting 
the life of the Senior Bani and her son Bama Varma when they 
were .waylaid between Trivandrum and Attungal at the instigation of 
the Ettuvittil Pillamars. It has an area of 17 89 sq. miles. According to 
tradition the village was owned by the Kunnumel Bajah a turbulent 
chief of the Pandalai caste. The Fort of Kilimanur and the temples of 
Deveswaram and Mahadeveswaram are said to have been built by the 
Bajah. During the insurrection of the Ettuvittil Pillamars the Bajah 
plotted against the Travancore King and was consequently dispossessed 
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of bis estate, which was added to Travancore. 

Kottar —A flourishing town, Agastisvaram Taluq, Padmanabhapuram 
Division, situated on the main road from Trivandrum to Cape Comorin. 
There is held a very busy market here and the town is also otherwise 
famous for its commercial enterprises. There are numerous shops and 
streets and also a weaving colony. Country cloths of fine texture are 
made here and sent to all important places in the State. During the days 
of Pandyan and Chola supremacy, Kottar was frequently the scene of 
conflicts between the rival powers. It was called Rajendra Cholapuram 
from the great Rajendra Chola. There is in the heart of the town an 
ancient pagoda and a church founded by Francis Xavier. There is a 
Government High School and a District Hospital. Though it is large 
enough to be reckoned a separate town by itself, it is really only a suburb 
of Nagercoil and the celebrated village of Vadivisvaram is another suburb 
not far away. 

Rottayam —the northernmost Division of Travancore comprises 11 
Taluqs, viz, Shertallay, Vaikam, Ettumanur, Kottayam, Changanachery, 
Minachil, Muvattupuzha, Todupuzha, Kunnatnad, Alangad and Parur. 
Area 3285T1 square miles. Population 10,41,217. The largest division in 
Travancore in extent and second in regard to population, Quilon being 
the first. 

Kottayam —Taluq bounded on the north by Ettumanur and Minachil, 
east by Minachil and Changanachery, south by Changanachery and on the 
west by the Yembanad Lake. Area 172 - 84 square miles. Population 94,327. 
Subdivided into 7 Proverties. The soil is fertile being drained by the 
Minachil river. The chief industries are copra, coir, pepper, dry ginger 
and molasses. The chief places are, 1. Kottayam, 2. Vijayapuram, 3, 
Tiruvarpu, and 4. Pallara. The Taluq is an important centre of Syrian 
Christians and Mahomedans. 

Kottayam —Town. Lat 9° 36’ N. Long. 76° 34’ E. Headquarters of the 
Division Peishcar and the Tahsildar. Area 5.8 sq. miles. Population 
17,562. It lies on the Minachil river in the centre of very fine scenery 
and crowns the bank of a large navigable stream. It is on the main road 
to Peermade, thus attracting considerable trade. It was formerly the 
capital of the Kottayam Rajahs. This town is important as the head¬ 
quarters of the Church Mission Society since 1816. It is also the chief 
seat of Syrian worship and has one of the most ancient Syrian churches 
in Malabar. The C. M. S. maintains a second grade College founded in 
the early years of the 19th century. Large quantities of molasses are 
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manufactured here. The town is also famous for its .n$tn$ t pbygifjju$s 
who are very great proficients in the Ashtangahridaya system of medical 
bcience. Syrian Christians form a large proportion of the population, of 
the town. 

Rottarakara —Taluq, Quilon Division. Bounded on the north and 
east by the Pattanapuram Taluq, south by Nedumangad and west by the 
Quilon and Chirayinkil Taluqs. Area 202-03. Population 77,065, Sub¬ 
divided into 8 Proverties. The Ittikkara and Kallada rivers flow through 
this Taluq. The chief places are, 1. Rottarakara, 2. Velinallur where an 
annual fair is held, and 8. Yettikkavala famous for its temple. 

Rottarakara. A small town formerly the capital of the Elayadatbu 
Swarupam and now the headquarters of a Tahsildar and the District 
Munsiff. The town is surrounded by a picturesque scenery and has, .a 
.pagoda, a palace and an ancient Syrian church. 

Krishnapuram —Village, contains a District Munsiffs Court. This 
was the former military station of the Kayangulam Rajahs and it was here 
that the Rajah was defeated by the Travancore army. This is a populous 
village and contains a palace and a large square fort in good. repair to the 
west. The temple is dedicated to Sri Krishna. The annual festival lasts for 
30 days. 

Kunnatnad — Taluq, Kottayam Division. Bounded 6n the north and 
south by the Cochin State, east by the Muvattupuzha Taluq, and west by 
Alangad and Parur. Area 242 23. sq. miles. Population l,24i,974. Subdi¬ 
vided into 9 Proverties. The Taluq is irrigated by the Alwaye river. This is 
one of the hilly Taluqs of the State. The chief places are, 1. Perumpavur, 
the seat of the Tahsildar situated in an open tract, 2. Trikkakkara, where 
there is a very large but ruined pagoda, 3. Kaladi famous as the birthplace 
of the great Sri Sankaracharya, 4. Puttenkurisu a populous village 
inhabited mostly by Christians, 5. Cheranallur, a large Nayar village 
having a large pagoda on the banks of the Periyar, and 6. Edapally the 
capital and residence of the Edapally chief. 

Kunmttur —Taluq, Quilon Division. Bounded on. the north by Maveftr 
kara and Chengannur, east by the hills, south by Pattanapuram, Kottara- 
kara and Quilon and west by Karunagapalli. Area 242*21. sq. miles* 
Population 82,014. Subdivided into 9 Proverties. The Kalladariver 
flows through this Taluq. The chief places are, 1. Kunnattur, ,2, Poruvazhi, 
8. Sastamkotta which contains a very famous, pagoda dedicated to Saatha 
and where a weekly fair is held, 4. Mannadi famous as the place w her e 
PfdftWg Velu Tampi died; and 5, Adur, seat of the Taluq Catoherry, -There 
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i»<a ftreshywster lake known by 1 the name of Sastamkotta Kayal. 

KnzMttura —A small town; Tahsildar’s and District Munsiffs station, 
t*flavankod Taluq, Padmanabhapuram Division, has a large Nayar po¬ 
pulation. The famous Chitral rock-cut temple has many Jaina sculptures 
And some inscriptions. The Tamraparni river Sows immediately to the east 
fifthe town and is crossed by a large iron girder bridge constructed by the 
Sfrkar at considerable expense. 

Lalam or Palai village, Minachil Taluq, Kottayam Division. Tahsil- 
dar’s station. Inhabited chiefly by Bomo-Syrian Christians who trade in 
aiecanuts and pepper. There is a small fort, a palace and a church. 

Mahendragiri —Lat. '8°23"N. Long 77°32"E. This is the southern- 
most peak of the Travancore Ghauts. Elevation 5370 ft. Superior tea is 
grown here. Tradition relates that it was from this peak that the Mon- 
key-Ghod Hannman jumped to Lanka in his search for Sita. 

Mamkudi —Village and port, Agastisvaram Taluq. 

Mannarsala —Village, Kartikapalli Taluq. Famous as being the prin¬ 
cipal seat of serpent-worship in Travancore. It contains the largest and 
the most important temple dedicated to the Serpent-God with an exten¬ 
sive Kavu or sacred enclosure consisting of a thick shady grove infested 
by several living cobras. The temple itself contains several images of the 
Snake-God numbering about 30,000 and attracts thousands of worshippers 
on festival days. 

Mavelikara —Taluq, Quilon Division. Bounded on the north by Tiru- 
valla and Chengannur, east and south by Kunnattur and west by Karuna- 
gn.p fl.lli and Kartikapalli. Area 11T43 square miles. Population 1,16,541. 
Subdivided into 9 Proverties. Chief places are, 1. Mavelikara, 2. Pantalam, 
3. Kollakkadavu where a monthly fair is held, 4. Tamarakulam or 
Madhavapuram, 5. Kandiyur, and 6. Pallikkal. 

‘Mavelikara —Town, Tahsildar’s station. It was the former capital of 
the'Mavelikara principality and even now is the residence of the Mavelikara 
Rajahs who are very closely allied to the Travancore Royal House. It 
bears, signs of having once been a place of some importance and has the 
remains, of a large fort built of red-stone and mud about two miles in cir¬ 
cumference with 24 bastions, each side having a gateway in the ceaitre. 
There are an ancient pagoda and a spacious palace and several public 
buildings. It has a large Nayar population. It is also famous as the 
j^ace'Where the great Rama Iyen Dalawa died. 

'Minachil—-Taluq, Kottayam Division. Bounded on fhe.Q0tAh.aind east 
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by Todupuzha, south by Changanachery, Kottayam and Ettumanur and 
West by Muvattupuzha. Area 222*76 square miles. Population 77,776. 
Subdivided into 6 Proverties. This Taluq is very hilly ; pepper, ginger 
and turmeric are largely grown. Arecanut forms an important article of 
trade", the soil being peculiarly adapted to its growth. This Taluq has a 
numerous Mahomedan population. The chief places are, 1. Minachil 2. 
Lalam or Palai, 3. Punjar, the residence of the Chief of Punjar, and 4. Erattu- 
petta, a centre of the Mahomedan population. 

Minachil —Village, formerly the residence of several petty Chiefs. 

Muvattupuzha —Taluq, Kottayam Division. Bounded on the north by 
the Cochin State, east by the Todnpuzha and Minachil Taluqs, south by 
Ettumanur and west by Kunnatnad and Cochin. Area 398 square miles. 
Population 1,27,721. Subdivided into 7 Proverties. This is one of the 
largest Taluqs of the State. The two large rivers, the Periyar and the 
Muvattupuzha river flow through it. Arecanut is the principal produce 
and is largely exported. The tract between Muvattupuzha and the Tek- 
kumkur principality (which comprised Ettumanur, Kottayam and Chan¬ 
ganachery) was formerly the Vadakkumkur principality which was an¬ 
nexed to Travancore in 930 m. e. (1754-55 a. n.). The chief places are, 1. 
Muvattupuzha, 2. Kotamangalam formerly of importance on account of trade 
with Tinnevelly and Dindigul. 3 Trikkariyur containing a large pagoda and 
a Brahmin population, and 4. Kuttattukulam where there is a Sub-Registry 
Office. 

Muvattupuzha —Village, headquarters of the Tahsildar. This is 
agreeably situated at the junction of two rivers and in the neighbourhood 
of a third, all the three together constituting the Muvattupuzha river. 
It is inhabited by Christians and Mahomedans and trades largely in areca¬ 
nut and copra. 

Mandakad —Village, Eraniel Taluq, Padmanabhapuram Division. 
Here is a temple dedicated to Bhadrakali; the annual festival in March 
attracts thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Travancore. 

Muttam —Village and port, a rocky promontory in the Eraniel Taluq. 
There is a lighthouse intended to mark the vicinity of the Crocodile-rock. 
Palmyras abound on the coast. 

Mylaudy— Village, Agastisvaram Taluq, Padmanabhapuram Divi¬ 
sion; this is famous as containing the first Protestant church in 
Travancore built in 1810 by the enterprising Missionary the Reverend 
M£ a Ringeltaube. 
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Nagercoil —Town, Lat. 8° 11' North, Long. 77° 28’ 41” East, Agaat- 
isvaram Taluq, Padmanabhapuram Division. Population 25,782. Area, 
3'29 sq. miles. This is the second town in Travancore as regards 
population. This is the headquarters of the District and Sessions Judge 
and the centre of a large Christian population. The Town comprises a 
number of straggling villages, Kottar, Vadivisvaram, Ozhuginasery and 
Vatasseri. It was once the seat of the Travancore Government. 

The London Mission Society has a Second Grade College which has 
grown out of the Nagercoil Seminary, the first English school established 
in Travancore and a Printing Press also the first of its kind in Travancore. 
The pagoda is dedicated to the Serpent-God. Inside the temple and with¬ 
out it are numerous stone images of snakes. Tt is believed that within a 
circuit of a mile from the temple no snake-bite will prove fatal as the God 
is being propitiated very devoutly by the people. The town has an 
established reputation for fine lace works executed by the Mission converts. 
The oldest newspaper in the State ‘The Travancore Times’ was started 
here. 

Nanjanad —This comprises the two Taluqs of Tovala and Agast- 
isvaram. The name is derived from the extensive paddy fields that are 
found in this tract as contrasted with the other parts of Travancore. 
There are several irrigation tanks and reservoirs. This district belonged 
to the Pandyan Empire in its palmy days and subsequently passed to the 
Cholas when they conquered the Pandyans. About the twelfth century 
the country seems to have passed to Travancore. During the 13th and 
14th centuries the country was possessed by the Nanjai Kurava chieftain 
and his descendants and then fora time by the Vcllalas from whom the 
country passed to Travancore. There is a tradition that the name Nanja¬ 
nad is itself derived from the Kurava Chief Nanjai-Kuravan. 

Nedumangad —Taluq, Trivandrum Division. Bounded on the north by 
the Kottarakara and Pattanapuram east by the Ghauts, south by Neyyattin- 
kara and west by Trivandrum and Chirayinkil. Area 365 - 97 square miles. 
Population 67,771. Subdivided into 8 Proverties. This Taluq is mostly 
hilly. The Karamana and Killiyar rivers rise in the hills here and flow 
through this Taluq. There is a water-fall at Aruvikara and a sanitarium 
at Ponmudi. This Taluq was formerly called Elavallurnad, a petty State, 
the race of whose Chief is now extinct. The chief places are, 1. Nedumanga^ 
seat of the Tahsildar, 2. Aryanad once a flourishing market, 3. Ponmudi', 
4. Pallode, and 5. Kallar. Umayarama Rani with her surviving son stayed 
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here.fora time daring the-early years'of theEttuvittikPlfiamar’erebAllion. 

Neyyattmkara —Talnq, Trivandrum Division. Bounded oh theribrih 
by Trivandrum and Nedumangad, east by the Tinneveliy District and 
Wftfvankod, south by Yildvankod and on the west by the sea. Atea 22f?iJ4 
square miles. Population 1,399,52. Subdivided into 10 Poverties.' THK 
TMluq is the 3rd in the State in regard to population. It contains thb 
largest number of Nayars next to Trivandrum. Weaving of coarse cWth 
isOarried on in a small scale. The chief places are, 1. Neyyattinkara 
2,.Parassala founded by Dalawa Malian Chempakaraman Pillay, contains-a 
Brahmin- street and a large Christian population-, 3. Vizbinjam, a pprt of 
former days, now deserted 4. Tiruvallam contains a saered temple 
5.' Bakramapuram, 6. Puvar a village port, 7. Nemam and 8. 
Covalam, a sanitarium. 

Neyyattinkara —Town, has a dense Nayar population. The head- 
quarters of a Tahsildar and the seat of a District MunsifPs Court; There 
is a temple dedicated to Sri Krishna and in this temple is a historic jack 
tree in the bottom of which the warrior-king Martanda Yarma hid himself 
and escaped death at the hands of the Ettuvittil Pillamars who fol¬ 
lowed him in close pursuit. The town contains besides a palace, tuad a 
travellers’bungalow. Unni Kerala Varma unable to put down the rebel 
chieftains Ettuvittil Pillamars removed his residence to Neyyattinkara, 
to avoid falling a prey to their violence. 

Ochira —a village in the Karunagapalli Taluq, Quilon District. This 
is‘famous for what is known as Ochirakali—& mock fight exhibited during 
the- annual festival in commemoration of battles fought cm -the spot 1 by 
the Kayangulam and Chempakasseri Rajahs. The festival falls about 'the 
16th of June each year and lasts for two days, when a cattle fahr is held. 

Oodyagherry (Udayagiri) or Puliynrkurichi Hill—Fort' and tillage, 
Padmanabhapuram Division, Lat. 8° 14' 30" N.; Long. 77° 24' E. This 
was: formerly one of the principal military stations of the State. The- fort 
was built by the Dutch General D’Lannoy whose tombstone still stands an 
the chapel inside it. It is built of strong granite blocks round a'lofty 
isolated hill and lieB a little to the south-east of the town of PadmanaHter 
pnram. Formerly a detaehmeni of the Company’s troops was stationed 
here. Inside the fori are the ruins of a church and outside it at tbefoot ot 
the hill there is the Brahmin village of Puliyurkurichi. 

Obifitr—a small village in the Trivandrum Taluq about 4 miles to-the 
fibrirh of the Capital, famous for its temple of Subrahmanya Stvamitb 
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which hundreds of pilgrims resort. 

Padmanabfiapuram —This is the Southern Division of Travancore, 
and comprises the Taluqs of Tovala, Agastisvaram, Eraniel, Kalkulam and 
Vilavankod. Area 613 square miles. Population 3,85,915. 

Padmanabhapuram —Town, headquarters of the Division. This was the 
capital of Trayancore for a very long time. This was the seat of the 
government previous to its removal to Trivandrum. It still contains the old 
palaces of the Bajahs constructed mostly of timber and admirably carved. 
The town is surrounded by a square fortification of stone about 2§ miles in 
circumference intended to defend the palaces and the celebrated pagoda 
within. There are several Brahmin streets and a celebrated pagoda with a 
tank in front of it. There is a local tradition that there is an underground 
passage from this palace to the CharoJc palace. The town has now greatly 
declined in importance. 

Pantalctm —Village, comprising two Proverties, one in the Mavelikara 
Taluq and the other in the Chengannur Taluq. It is the residence of the 
Pantalam Bajah who was formerly independent but now only a nominal 
chief. This was formerly called Iroor Swarupam and was subjugated 
in 931 m. e. (1756 a. d.) and finally assumed in 1812, with the usual 
Oottupurahs for Brahmins. 

Patanayarhulangara —Village and headquarters of the Karunaga- 
palli Taluq. This was a possession of the lvayangulam Rajahs who used it 
as a military station. 

Paravur —a small village on the coast about 8 miles south of 
Quilon inhabited largely by Izhavas. A Hub-Magistrate holds his court 
here. Coir-yarn industry is carried on here by the enterprising Izhavas. 
Close to this is the Paravur backwater. 

Parur —Taluq, Kottayam Division. Bounded by Cochin on all sides 
except on the east where it is bounded by Alangad. Area 53*96 sq. miles 
Population 70,644. Subdivided into 6 Proverties. The soil is sandy and 
cocoanut trees are largely cultivated. The Periyar waters a portion of this 
• .Taluq. This Taluq formerly belonged to Cochin but was made over to Tra- 
vancore in 1762. The famous Travancore lines which were originally intend- 
^ ed tQ defend the northern frontier of Travancore pass for 3$ miles through 
, ( fche Taluq. The chief places are :— 1. Parur. 2. Palliport once a Dutch pos 
J session. 3. Ayacotta ; here the Travancore army resisted and repulsed Tippu. 
« Rums, of the fort are visible now. 4. Kannankulangara- ; 5. Verapoly 
, the ;chief seat of Bomo-Syrian worship, and 6, Puthenchira the residence 
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of the Bishop of Kodungallur. 

I'arur— Town, Latitude 10° 10’ N. Longitude 76°16” E., Kottayam 
Division, headquarters of the Taluq. It has a District and Sessions Court 
and a Government High School. Population 13,032. This was formerly 
the capital of Parur Rajahs and a large military station and dates its decay 
from the invasion of Tippu who destroyed the Town and its pagodas and 
churches. It is still a trading centre. It once belonged to Cochin but 
was made over to Travancore in 1762 A. D. and it is almost surrounded 
by Cochin teritory. 

Pattanapuram —Taluq, Quilon Division. Bounded on the north 
by Kunnattur and Chengannur, east by Shencottah and south by Kottara- 
kara and Nedumangad and west by Kottarakara. Area 425'67 Sq. miles 
Population 49,575. Subdivided into 7 Proverties. This Taluq borders the 
Ghauts. Tea and coffee are grown on the hills. The Chief places are:— 

1. Pattanapuram on the banks of a fine river, one of the ti*ade cen¬ 
tres carrying on trade with Tinnevelly. 

2- Kulattupuzha famous for a pagoda in which oaths are taken and 
considered to be very sacred. 

3. Aryankavu also famous for its temple dedicated to Sastha. 

4. Punalur, the headquarters of the Tahsildar. 

5. Pattazhi where there is a famous temple dedicated to Bhagavati. 

Peermade —Sanitorium and hill station, Changanachery Taluq, Kot- 
tayam Division. Europeans resort to it for health. It is the centre of 
coffee and tea industry. It is said to have been once the residence of a 
Mahomedan saint Peer Mahomed. Hence the name of the place. 

Periyar —This is the finest and the largest river in Travancore. It 
first flows north and afterwards west falling into the sea near Cranga- 
nore. 

Pcnmpavur —Village headquarters of the Tahsildar of K unna t- 
nad Taluq. This is a flourishing village inhabited by many foreign 
Brahmins. 

Poracad —Village and port.Lat. 9° 21' 25" N., Long. 76° 23'E. Ampala- 
puzha Taluq, Quilon Division. There was formerly a separate principality 
known asChempakasseri. It passed to Cochin in 1678 a. d. and thence to 
Travancore in 1746. Both the Portuguese and the Dutch had a factory 
here and the remains of the Portuguese fort and factory are still to be 
Been at low water. Steamers call here when Alleppey is closed during the 
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monsoons. The port has declined with the opening of Alleppey for foreign 

trade. 

Punalur —Village and headquarters of Pattanapuram Taluq, Quilon 
Division, on the main road from Quilon to Shencottah. It is now 
a railway station on the Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway. There is a paper- 
mill here conducted solely by native enterprise. The Kallada river is 
here crossed by a suspension bridge, a fine piece of engineering work. 

Punjar —(Poonniat) Village, Minachil Taluq, Kottayam Division. 
Residence of the chief of that name who holds sway over an immense hilly 
tract inhabited by a few migratory tribes. 

Quilon —one of the Divisions of the State. Area 2395 , 90 sq. 
miles. Population 10,70,283. This comprises 11 Taluqs, viz., Kottara- 
kara, Pattanapuram, Shencottah, Quilon, Kunnattur, Karunagapalli, 
Mavelikara, Chengannur, Tiruvalla and Ampalapuzha. This was for¬ 
merly ruled by the Rajahs of Kottarakara, Kayangulam and Pantalam, and 
was annexed to Travancore by the great warrior statesman Rama iyen 
Dalawa. 

Quilon —Taluq. Bounded on the north by Karunagapalli and Kun¬ 
nattur, east by Kottarakara, south by Chirayinkil and west by the sea. 
Area 143 - 25 sq. miles. Population 1,29,658. Subdivided into 7 Prover- 
ties. This Taluq is traversed by backwaters; the ground is undulating and 
the soil productive. Fishing industry is carried on in the coast and much 
trade in copra, timber and other articles. The chief places in the Taluq 
are:—1. Quilon, 2. Paravur, and 3. Tangasseri, a British settlement. 

Quilon —Town and port, Lat. 8° 53' 28" N., Long 76° 36' 59" E. 
Headquarters of the Division Peishcar and District Judge, Tahsildar’s 
station and Cantonment. Area 4 24 square miles, population 15,691. 
This is one of the oldest towns on the Malabar Coast. Its natural posi¬ 
tion made it one of the greatest ports of trade even in the early centuries 
of the C hristian era. It is the Coilum of Marco Polo and Columbum of 
Friar Jordanus who was ccnscciated Bishop litre in J330. It appears in 
Arabic as early as 851 a. l>. under the name Kaulam-mall, when it was al¬ 
ready frequented by ships from China. Throughout the Middle Ages it was 
one of the chief Seats of the St. Thomas Christians. The Portuguese esta¬ 
blished a factory and a fort here in 1503, which the Dutch captured a cen¬ 
tury and a half later. The town was at different periods subject, to 
Cochin and Travancore and in 1742 the Quilon Rajah ultimately surrender¬ 
ed. Till 1829 this was the capital of the State, the Dewan, the 
Appeal Court and the British Resident all holding their headquarters here. 
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From 1803 to 1830 a strong British garrison was stationed here; but it 
was subsequently reduced to one native regiment. The Port of Quilon 
has now declined to a great extent though there are good prospects of 
its revival with the opening of the Tinnevelly-Quilon Bailway of which it 
forms the western terminus, and the construction of the harbour now 
under contemplation. It has still a considerable inland trade. Cotton 
spinning and the manufacture of tiles are its chief industries. There are 
two palaces, a ltesidency and other public buildings. The cantonment 
lies to the east of the town. There is an oil-mill here very recently' 
started by native enterprise. 

Eamamavgalum —Village, Muvattupuzha Taluq, Kottayam Division. 
There is a sacred temple on the bank of the Muvattupuzha river. 

Banni —Village, Cliengannur Taluq, Quilon Division. This stands 
od the bank of the Pampa river with a mixed population. The Syrian 
Christian church is situated on a rock overhanging the river. 

Shencottah —Taluq, Quilon Division. Bounded on the north by Chen- 
gannur and the Tinnevelly District on the east by Tinnavelly and on the 
south and west by Pattanapuram. Area 1G2 , 81. Population 38,970. Sub¬ 
divided into 8 Muni yams. The soil is productive and all kinds of grain are 
grown in this Taluq. There are small artificial canals and reservoirs for 
irrigation purposes. This is the only Taluq lying on the eastern side of the 
Ghauts; and it is peopled by the Tamils entirely. It is said that in the begin¬ 
ning of the third century m. e. (12th century a. d.) the tract was under the 
sway of one Kulasekliara Rajah who held his capital near Tenkasi; that in 
the early part of the 8th century one Alagan Perumal, a descendant of Kula- 
sekhara Perumal, conlcuded a treaty with the princes of_ Kottarakara, 
Pantalam and Kayangulam and the chief of Edamanai ceding Shen¬ 
cottah, Karkudi and Puliyara to the Bajah of Kottarakara, Sambur- 
vadakaray to the Baja of Kayangulam, Ayikudi and Klangad to the 
Edamanai chief and Elattur, Sivanallur and Mekara to Pantalam in 
consideration of their allowing free export of pepper, cardamoms and 
other articles; and that subsequently the country passed to Travancore 
with the subjugation of the respective principalities. The - Taluq after¬ 
words came under the Nawab of the Carnatic from whom it again 
passed to the hands of the Travancore Sirkar who undertook to pay 
annually 3000 white Madura Chuckrams by way of Nnzzur (exclu¬ 
sive of Durbar chargee) in three equal kists. The chief places arh:— 
1. Shencottah, 2. Puliyara, a village at the foot of the Aryankavu pass, 
3. Elattur, an extensive village on the bank of a large' reservoir*, 
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4. Samburvadakara. formerly the possession of a Poligar; 5. Malayan- 
kulam, and 6. Aryankavu. 

Shencottah —Town, Lat. 8° 59’ N. Long. 77° 17' 45" E. Area. 3‘20 sq.' 
miles. Population 9,039. Headquarters of the Tahsildar who also exercises the 
functions of a District Munsiff. Lies at the foot of the Ghautsonthemainroad 
from Tinnevelly to Quilon. There is a large Brahmin population. There are 
several coffee estates in the neighbourhood and it is an important centre 
of trade. This is an important station on the Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway. 
Within a distance of 3 miles are the celebrated Courtallam falls, a sani- 
torium, where is a famous Siva Temple and a choultry maintained by 
the Maharajah of Travancore. 

Shertallay —Taluq, Kottayam Division. Bounded on the north by 
the Cochin State, east by the Vembanad Lake, south by Ampalapuzha 
and on the west by the sea. Area 117 - 80 square miles, population 1,40,888. 
Subdivided into 7 Proverties. Agriculture and fishing are the principal 
means of sustenance to the people. The soil is low and sandy. There are 
extensive cocoanut plantations throughout this Taluq. The climate is 
very unfavourable. Elephantiasis and leprosy are the most prevalent 
diseases. This Taluq is a centre of the Konkani population. This formerly’ 
comprised the island of Palliport, and the whole known as Karappuram 
was ceded to Travancore by Cochin along with Alangad and Parur in 
937 M. e. (1701-62). The greatest number of houses were enumerated 
in this Taluq at the last census. The chief places are:—1. Shertallay; 
2. Arukutty, stands on the frontier between Travancore and Cochin 
and is the seat of a chief Customs Officer or Preventive Superin¬ 
tendent; 3. Thottapalli; during the invasion of Tippu the fanatic 
Mahomedans of the neighbourhood set fire to the temple belonging 
to the Edapally Chief; 4. Turavur, having two large temples, the 
only place in the Taluq where there are many Nambudiri Brah¬ 
mins; 5. Madattinkara, formerly one of the principal residences of 
the Cochin Rajah. The palace was captured by Rama Iyen Dalawa in 
1754. 6. Tannirmukkam contains a large temple and an inn. It is said 
that formerly ships found a tolerably good anchorage in the backwater. 
7. Tiruvizhai has a famous temple of Siva, to which persons from different 
parts congregate. (For a fuller description of this temple vide supra 
Chapter on Religion, vol. ii. p. 90. ) 

Shertallay —Town, headquarters of the Taluq, lies at the southern 
extremity of an inland branch of the backwater by means of which 
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communication is maintained with Alleppey, Cochin and the interior. 
It has a pagoda and a Syro-Boman church, the latter built about 1,550. 
The population consists of Brahmins, Nayars, Konkanis, and Syrians. 
It was at the eastern limit of this town that the famous Bama 
Varma while Elaya Bajah encamped with his forces in 1754 on his 
march from Kumarakam. There was formerly a large Jewish colony here, 
but their synagogue is now in ruins. This town is famous for its Bhagavati 
temple where the annual festival known as Shertallay Puram is cele¬ 
brated in April, lasting for 8 days (for a description of this festival vide 
swpra Chapter on Beligion, vol ii. p. 90.). 

Sabarimala —Peak, Chengannur Taluq. This is famous for its temple 
dedicated to God Sastha which is largely resorted to for religious vows. 
The country around is a dense forest abounding in wild animals. 

Sue hind ram —Town, headquarters of the Agastisvaram Taluq, Padma- 
nabhapuram Division, has a large Brahmin population. There is a 
famous pagoda dedicated to Sthanumurti built in the Dravidian style and 
profusely carved with the figures of the Hindu pantheon. This temple 
is of great archaeological interest as there are several inscriptions inside it. 
Next to the Padinanabhaswami pagoda in the Capital, this is the richest 
temple in the State. According to tradition, Indra was absolved of his 
sin and freed from its effects by worshipping the deity in this temple. 
Hence the name of the place which literally means “Indra purified ”. 

Tazhakudi —Village, Tovala Taluq, Padmanabhapuram Division, is 
noted for its earthenware vessels. 

Tiruppappur —Village 10 miles to the north of Trivandrum from 
which the Travancore kings take their title, “ Tiruppappur-swarupam.” 
From a religious point of view this is an important place as the Travan¬ 
core Maharajahs have to go there and worship in the temple at the time of 
their coronation. There was formerly a family of independent kings 
ruling over Travancore. This family was subsequently merged in the 
Kizhapperur Swarupam from which the present Boyal family has 
Sprung. 

Tengapntnam —Lat. 8° 13' 30" N., Long. 77° 10' E., village, port, 
Vilavankod Taluq, Padmanabhapuram Division; stands at the mouth of 
the Tamrapami river behind Encium Island. The Dutch had formerly 
a factory here. < 

Triktiniiapuzha,-—Village, Kartikapalli Taluq, Quilon Division, belong¬ 
ing to the Edapally Chief. There is a pagoda and a palace on the beach. 

Tirunandikara—Y illage Kalkulam Taluq, famous for a pagoda 
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dedicated to Siva and for a rock of a peculiar geological formation. 

Triparappu —In the Kalkulam Taluq is a small village near 
Tiruvattar, and being at the foot of the hills is used for training ele¬ 
phants. This has a fine pagoda on the Kothayar dedicated to Siva. 

Tiruvalla —Taluq, Quilon Division. Bounded onthenorthby Changana- 
chery, east by the hills, south by Chengannur and west by Ampalapuzha. 
Area 172 - 18. sq. miles. Population 1,40,926. Subdivided into 8 i'roverties. 
This is the first Taluq in the State with regard to population. The chief 
places are :— 1. Tiruvalla; 2. Aranmula; 8. Niranam, containing one of the 
most ancient Syrian churches; 4. Kaviyur; 5. Kallupara belonging to the 
Edapalli chief; 6. Airur where a market is held which is frequented by 
Tinnevelly merchants; and 6. Mannar, formerly famous as the scene of a 
battle. 

Tiruvalla —Town and headquarters of the Taluq. Stands on the Mani- 
mala river. Formerly a place of commercial importance, but since 1795 
it has declined. There is a large ancient pagoda of great celebrity, tra¬ 
ditionally said to have been founded so early as 84 n. o. This place has 
a large Nayar population. 

Tiruvaneode (Srivazhumkodu, the town of prosperity)—village, Eraniel 
Taluq, Padmanabhapuram Division. This was once the capital of Tra- 
vancore, hence the name of the State also. It is now almost deserted. 
There are still the remains of an old fortress. It is now largely inhabited 
by Mahomedans. There is also a very old Siva temple here. 

Tiruvattar —Village and place of pilgrimage, Kalkulam Taluq. This is 
a very ancient village and the pagoda dedicated to Adikesava Perumal, is one 
of the oldest in Southern India. The river Tamraparni here winds 
round the pagoda. The pagoda contains several inscriptions which reveal 
many interesting facts of the early history of Travancore. 

Tiruvallam —A small village in the Neyyattinkara Taluq, about 4 miles 
to the south of Trivandrum, ft stands at the junction of the Killiyar and 
the Karamana rivers and has a pagoda of great sanctity dedicated to Parasu- 
rama and Trimurtis. 

Todupuzha —Taluq, Kottayam Division. Bounded on the north by 
Muvattupuzha and the Coimbatore District, east by the hills, south by 
Minachil and Changanachery and on the west by Muvattupuzha and Mina- 
chil. Area 1230 sq. Miles. Population 32,571. Subdivided into 5 Proverties. 
This is the largest Taluq of the State though the poorest as regards 
population. The chief places are :—1. Karicode, 2. Todupuzha, 3. Neria- 
mangalam, an old commercial village, and 4. Devicolam, the headquarters of 
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the Superintendent of the Cardamom Hills. 

Todupuzha —Village, stands at the foot of the Ghauts and is almost 
entirely inhabited by Mahomedans engaged in trade. Much hill produce 
is collected here. 

Turavur —Village, Shertallay Taluq, Kottayam Division, stands on a 
long narrow strip of sandy tract inhabited by Konkanis who have settled 
here for trade. There are two large temples here. The village has a 
large Nambudiri population. 

Tovala —Taluq, Padmanabhapuram Division. Bounded on the north 
and east by the Tinnevelly District, south by Agastisvaram and west by 
Kalkulam. Area 115 sq. miles. A large portion of the Taluq consists of 
hills and mountains, those to the north and east being overrun with forest 
and quite uninhabited. Population 32,410. This is one of the smallest 
Taluqs and the least populated. Subdivided into 6 Proverties. The northern 
portion is covered by dense forests. Coffee and tea are produced in the hills. 
The chief places arc:—1. Tovala, 2, Azhagiapandipuram, 3, Bhutapandi, 
4, Thazhakudi and 5. Aramboly. 

Tovala —Village, has a pagoda, an Oottupura and a Conjee house. 

Trivandrum —This is the smallest Division of the State comprising the 
Taluqs of Neyyattinkara, Trivandrum, Nedumangad and Chirayinkil. 
Area 835'OG sq. miles. Population 454,742. 

Trivandrum —Taluq bounded on the north by Chirayinkil and Nedu¬ 
mangad, east by Nedumangad, south by Neyyattinkara and west by the 
sea. Area 97'26 sq. miles. Population 134,196. This Taluq presents a 
variety of aspects consisting of hills and dales, river-sides and sea¬ 
shore, &c. 

Trivandrum Town —Lat. 8° 29'3" N., Long. 76° 59 9" E. Area 
9 89 square miles. Population 57,882. This is the capital of the State 
and the residence of His Highness the Maharajah and the headquarters 
of the Government and of the Resident; the seat of the Huzur 

and the Division Cutcherries and of the High Court. The celebrated 
pagoda of Sri Padmanabhaswami and the palaces of the Maharajah and 
the Ranis are -all situated inside the Fort which is the most crowded 
part of the town. There are extensive.Brahmin streets both within 
the Fort and without it. “These buildings are picturesque, in their 
-irregularity and display the loeal characteristics of pitched gables pro¬ 
jecting ridges> deep caves, over-banging balconies, verandahs. with mas- 
sive wooden pillars and elaborate wood carving, testifying alike .tojhe 
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profusion of timber and the skill of the artisans.” The Cantonment, the 
Public Offices, the residence of the upper classes, European as well as 
native, are all beautifully located on small eminences, commanding beauti¬ 
ful scenery all round. The town has greatly improved of late in point ol 
structural grandeur and municipal efficiency. Among the chief buildings 
may be mentioned, the Napier Museum constructed on plans embracing 
the chief features of Malabar architecture, the Public Library, the School 
of Arts, the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, the Maharajah’s College for boys as 
well as girls, the Public Offices, the General Hospital, the Lunatic and 
Leper Asylums, the Central Jail at Pujappura, the Observatory, the Kana- 
gakunnu Palace, and several others. There are 114 miles of public roads 
in Trivandrum town of which 11 are metalled, 103 gravelled and there are 
besides 25 miles of village roads and traces mostly in the outskirts. 

The temple is of great antiquity and is held in very high regard. It 
enjoys a land-revenue to the extent of Bs. 75,000 per annum independently 
of the State. There are two important festivals held every year, the 
Aurat (in April and May) and Pujaveppu (September-October) attended 
by large concourses of people. A sexennial festival, Murajapam, at¬ 
tracts a large number of Nambudiri Brahmins who are sumptuously fed 
for a period of 56 days. The temple and the large choultry attached to 
it in which thousands of the poor among Brahmins are daily fed, attract 
every year a considerable number of Brahmins chiefly from the Tinnevelly 
and Malabai Districts. Karamana is a suburb on the bank of the river of 
the same name where there is a large Brahmin colony. 

As regards commercial importance Trivandrum ranks very low. It 
is the southern terminus of the uninterrupted line of water communication 
that extends as far north as Tirur in North Malabar. Since the opening 
of the Tinnevelly-Quilon Bailway Trivandrum shows signs of increased 
commercial activity. 

Tangasseri —Village, situated in the Taluq of Quilon, is a British 
possession. It was a Portuguese possession from 1552 to 1665, then 
came under the Dutch from whom the English secured it in 1795 on the 
capture of Cochin. The ruins of a fort and the Portuguese tower are still 
visible. The village is now declining. The population consists chiefly 
of Eurasians and fisher -converts. As regards Civil matters the people are 
subject to the District Munsiff of Anjengo, while as regards criminal 
matters they are subject to a local Sub-Magistrate who is immediately sub¬ 
ordinate to the Deputy Magistrate of Cochin. There are two sections 
of Homan Catholics here, one subject to the Goa Mission and the other 
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to that of Verapoly. Coir-yarn manufacture is the principal industry. 

Vamanapuram —Village, Nedumangad Taluq, Trivandrum Division. 

Vanjipuzha —A small Idavaga in the Chengannur Taluq, Quilon Divi¬ 
sion, the property of a Potti ol high rank, who holds it in right of some 
spiritual diginity. 

Vatasseri —This marked the eastern limit of the kingdom of Travan¬ 
core in the beginning of the 12th century. During the troublous times 
of the Nayak invasion into Nanjanad the people met at Vatasseri in 878 
M. E. (1702-08) and determined to insist on their grievances being re¬ 
dressed by the Government. 

Verapoly —Village, Island, Parur Taluq, Kottayam Division. This is 
the seat of one of the earliest Roman Catholic Missions in India. The 
Vicar Apostolic of Verapoly was established here in 1059. It is still the 
seat of an Archbishop and the headquarters of the Carmelite Mission^ 
There is a church of Saint Joseph and also a Seminary. It was for¬ 
merly included in the Cochin territory. 

Vijayapuram —Village, Kottayam Taluq. It has a large Nayar popu¬ 
lation and a pagoda. 

Vilavankod —Taluq, Padmanbhapuram Division. Bounded on the 
north by Neyyattinkara, on the east by Kalkulam and the Tinnevelly Dis¬ 
trict, south by Kalkulam and Eraniel and on the west by Neyyattinkara 
Taluq and the sea. Area 137 square miles. Population 79,584. Chief 
places in the Taluq are :—1. Kuzhittura, 2. Tengapatnam, 3. Kun- 
nattur, famous as the place where Raja Kasaya Das was born, 4. Todu- 
vatti, and 5. Munchira containing a Brahmin village and a large temple. 

Vizhinjam —Port, Neyyattinkara Taluq, Trivandrum Division. This 
was the 1st English Settlement in Travancore. It was one of the earliest 
centres of trade and has played an important part in the early history of 
Travancore. During the 10th and 12th centuries the town and the country 
round about came under the sway of the Cholas. It was subsequently a 
Dutch factory and in 1505 it was sacked and burnt by the Portuguese. 
In 1644 it was granted to the East India Company for the erection of a 
factory. After the establishment of the Anjengo factory by the East India 
Company it was relinquished by the Company and its importance declined. 

Vaikam —Taluq, Kottayam;. division. Bounded on the north by 
Cochin, east by Muvattupqzha and Ettumanur, south by Ettumanur 
and west by the Vembanad Laftp. Area 108'65 square miles. Population 
94,721. Subdivided ijjto 7 Proverties. Irrigation is carried on chiefly by 
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canals. Chief places are :— I. Vaikam, 2. Palliport, an island in the 
backwater/ 8. Vadayar, containing a market, 4. Thalayolaparambu; and 
5. Kundanad, a chowkey on the Cochin frontier. 

Vaikam —Village, place of pilgrimage and headquarters of the Taiuq 
stands on the eastern bank of the Vembanad Lake. There is a famous 
Siva temple to which thousands of pilgrims resort for the Ashtami festi¬ 
val in the months of Mausi (Feb.-March) and] Kartigai (Nov.-Dee.). The 
name of the place is derived from Vyaghralaya which means the residence 
of the sage Vyaghrapada. 

Varkala —Village, and place of pilgrimage, Chirayinkil Taiuq, Trivan¬ 
drum Division. The pagoda dedicated to Janardanaswami is of very 
great antiquity situated on the summit of the headland. To the temple 
is attached a holy tank. This place is resorted to by pilgrims from 
all parts of India, it being considered as sacred as Gaya itself. There 
are two tunnels close to this, constructed at great cost by Government. 
(For a description of the Varkala cliffs vide chapter on Geology). (For a 
description of the rivers, backwaters and mountains Vide Chapter I. 
Physical Features.) 


The end. 




GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS 


Aar—River. 

Abdlka —A religious rite performed by the Brahmins for the propitiation of 
the manes of departed relatives on the first anniversary of death. 

Abhisheka —The daily washing of the images of gods in temples accompanied 
by the chanting of mantras. 

Achail—’A title of honour held by some Nayar families of Cochin and Malabar. 

Acharams—The daily observances of the Hindus prescribed by the Dharma 
Sastras. 

Acharya —The religious preceptor or priest among the Paradesa or Non- 
Malayala Brahmins. 

Adakka —The Vernacular*term for the betel-nut, the nut of the areca palm (Arcca 
catechu ). It is sometimes applied for the tree itself. 

Adangal —The system of hiring labourers by contract as opposed to that of daily 
wages. It is the same as piece-work where the wages of the labourer are 
rated upon the amount of w r ork done and not upon the number of hours 
for which he is engaged. 

Adhikaram —The administrative subdivision of a Taluq under a petty x’evenue 
officer; synonymous with Proverty, Pidagai, Kelvi and Maniam. 

Adhikara Olivu —Jenmom lands in an Adhikaram that are entirely freehold and 
exempt from the payment of any kind of tax under any circumstances. 

AdhikariS —Village Revenue Officers under the Tahsildar in charge of an 
Adhikaram. They are the units of administration in the country. They 
are known by different names such as the Proverticarens or Manikarens in 
different parts of the country. 

AdhyailS—A subdivision of the Nambudiri Brahmins, distinguished from the 
ordinary Nambudiris by their special privileges. 

Adikesava Pemxnal —The first great God who destroyed the demon Kesi; an 
incarnation of God Vishnu. 

Adikkirali —a variety of Paddy grown in North Travancore. 

Adikkiravi —A variety of paddy grown in Nanjanad. 

Adikkudi— Village service in early Nanjanad. 

Adima —Slavery; a slave. (For another meaning of the term, see Annbhavaui). 

Adisesha —The thousand-headed serpent God of the Puranas, who forms the 
bed and cushion of God Vishnu in the lying posture and makes a canopy over 
the God's head with his thousand hoods. 

Adiyal —a humble servant. 

Adiyammamar —The Adikal (Adiyal) women. 

Adiyar— Slaves. 

Adiyara —a succession fee in Travancore equal to one-fourth of the value of 
the property left by a person under the matriarchal (Marumakkathayam) 
system of inheritance when he died leaving no direct heir, but only a dis¬ 
tant kindred to succeed to the property: also a stipulated amount of money' 
the Potti or the Puja-performer has to pay in Travancore, before he is 
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appointed to any Santi or Temple-Puja, the amount varying acoording to 
the income of the particular temple to which he is appointed. 

Myarapattom^rA kind of tenure prevalent in the State. 

Adukkala kanw— The dues paid to the ladies of the house by the Kanamda/r 
at every renewal of a Kanapattom lease. 

Adukkuvatu —A fee due to the Sirkar from the heir on his succession to the:' 
Yirufchi holding (Service Inam holding). It amounts to 10 fs. (Rs. 1|), and 
is meant for the grant of the Royal Neet or Commission. 

Adrapatrams— Dancing girls. 

Advaita —The doctrine of non-duality in Hindu philosophy; Sri Sankaracharya 
was the chief exponent of this doctrine. 

Admitists^ The followers of the doctrine of non-duality. 

Agada —A section of the Ayurveda treating of the administration of the anti¬ 
dotes for poisons—mineral, vegetable and animal. 

Agathammamar or Antarjanam —Literally those who keep to the inside of 
the house: the Nambudiri women are known by this term. 

Aghasuravadham —The killing of the demon Aghasura by God Sri Krishna, 
(from the Bhagavata Purana). 

Aghavur Manakkal —The Brahmin dignitary belonging to the house or Illam 
of Aghavur. 

Agaichayana Yaga —A sacrifice consisting of making burnt-offerings to the 
Gods, performed by the Nambudiris. 

Agaihotris —a subdivision of the Visishta Nambudiris: literally those who 
‘ 9 perform the Agnihotram (a sacrifice in which burnt offering forms an 
important part). 

Agnyadhana —A kind of sacrifice performed by a section of the Visishta Nam* 
budiris. 

Agraharam —The name of rows of contiguous houses in the East Coast. 

Aggasala —The large feeding house attached to Sri Padmanabha’s Temple* 
at the Capital. 

Ahalyamoksham —The emancipation of Ahalya from her husband’s curaq 
whereby she had been turned into a rock. 

Ahimsa paramo dharmah —Kindness (to animals) is the greatest duty of man. 

Ainkoody Cummalors —Artisans of the village of Ainkudi. 

Aiyar or Aiyar Pandaram —The hereditary families of priests among Shanars. 

Aiyen —a suffix generally attached to the name of a Smarta Brahmin, sometimes* 
also as Aiyer. The Pattattiyars also add this suffix to their names. 

Aiyengar —Literally those who have undergone five purificatory ceremonies 
(Angas): the title used by the Vaishnavite Brahmin. 

Akakkoyimma —The person appointed as the regulator of order in a Smarts 
Vicharam or enquiry into the sexual offences of a Nambudiri woman. 

Akkittiris —Those who have performed the sacrifice known as the Agnichayana 
Yaga; a subdivision of the Agnihotri Nambudiris. 

Alm tyrr—A spice used largely as medicine in native pharmacopoeia. 

—A kind of tax levied by the rulers of Nanjand in the 14th century. 

AUdcor^pasi^A contractor. 
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Alakkada —A fee given by the tenant or Viruthi holder at the end of every 
measurement—one or two parahs. 

A lamaram —The banyan tree (Ficus BengaUnsis). 

Alwar—A Yaishnava saint; a king or ruler in ancient Kerala. 

AfwAn gftH —A widow. 

—A system of land tenure. 

Amavasya —The new-moon day. 

Ambalakar —Persons doing services in temples in South Travancore correspond-* 
ing to the Ambalavasis of the North. 

Ambalam —A temple; an inn. 

Aiuiuaday —A Police Officer. Amin, a Sub-Magistrate. 

Ammachchan Pattu —A song usually sung during Nayar marriages by the mater¬ 
nal uncle (Ammachchan) praying for prosperity to the married couple. 

Ammana —A small light ball generally of metal, highly polished and hollow 
inside, used in a play called Ammanayattam peculiar to Malabar. See 
Ammanayattam. 

Ammanayattam —A play which forms the chief amusement of the Ambalavasi 
or the temple-servant caste of Travancore and Malabar. It is held in several 
of the important temples in Travancore during festivals and affords one 
of the most favoured of recreations to the people. The Ambalavasis are 
the chief players on such occasions, who get themselves specially trained 
for the purpose. They perform wonderful feats-with these balls in the 
throw-and-catch play in which six or even more than six balls are used by 
an Ambalavasi at a time. It is generally followed with music and drum¬ 
ming. In the play with six or more balls, the player throws the balls up 
in pairs or one after another in rapid succession from his hands to the 
measure of the drum and the cymbal and never misses catching the balls 
when they come down and throwing them up again into the air with a 
dexterity and ease that can be attained only by a life-long practice of the 
play. This is one of the most innocent of several of the amusements in 
which the Malayali takes great delight. 

Ammavan—A maternal uncle in a Marumakkathayam family. He is the head 
and manager of the family according to the matriarchal system of Mala¬ 
bar. 

Attmavi Amina —The bride’s maid who ties the Tali or marriage badge round 
the neck of the girl in a Nayar marriage. 

Amlitettu —Literally * he tastes ambrosia ’; the meal of the Nambudiri or the 
Rajah is termed thus in Malabar by men inferior to them in the social scale. 

Anacharams —mal-observances; the sixty-four observances enjoined upon the 
Nambudiris by their Smritis are termed so by the Non-Malayala Brahmins 
whose daily observances slightly differ from those of the former. 

Anachavu —Death caused by an elephant. 

Anaivari —A kind of tax levied on the people by the higher castes or Govern* 
ment in early Travancore ; perhaps a tax levied on the people for supply¬ 
ing elephants to the army in times of war. 

Anakkomban —A variety of paddy grown in South Travancore. 

Anamadams —Huts built upon the branches of huge trees by means of bamboos 
and twigs by the Kanis or hill-men of the Travancore forests for affording 
them shelter against the attack of elephants* 
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Anamuth— means “ unclaimed.” 

Anandavalli —The Hindu Goddess Bhagavati; Siva’s Spouse. 

▲nantankftdu —The forest of the Eternal Being (Mahavishnu) or of Adisesha 
(the Serpent God). The great thick forest that once covered the tract of 
country now known as Trivandrum (Tiru-Ananta-Puram). Evidently the 
name Ananta still survives, the Kadu (forest) having been cleared and turned 
into a Pur am (town). 

Anantara Samskara —The funeral rites of a Brahmin. 

Anantaravan —A nephew in a Marumakkathayam (matriarchal) family of 
Malabar. He is the natural heir to the property of his uncle. 

Anantaravan Nadukkanaxn —A present given to the heir to get his consent 
for any transaction. 

Ananta Sayan Panam —a gold coin valued at 4 as. 7 p., frequently issued by 
Travancore sovereigns of the fourth and subsequent centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era. 

Anantasayanam—God Vishnu lying on the Ocean of Milk upon Adisesha, the 
serpent deity, who makes with his thousand lioodfc a canopy over the God. 
The occasion is attended by all the great devotees of the God as depicted in 
the Puranas. This scene from the Puranas is a favourite theme with the 
poets and painters of Travancore. Also the name by which Trivandrum 
(Tiru-ananta-puram) is known to the Hindu pilgrims from all India as the 
place of God Vishnu’s final rest upon Adisesha and hence of groat sanctity. 

Ananta Varahan— A gold coin worth Rs. 3-15-5 (British currency) that was 
current in Travancore in the fourth and subsequent centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Ananta Vritam— a festival in honour of Ananta Padmanabhaswami held in 
the month of Sravanam (September). 

Anaval (also Anavaul)—The manager of a pagoda who is generally a Brahmin. 

Anaviruthi or Malaviruthi— Lands given for supplying elephants and garlands 
of flowers in temples. 

Anchal— The local system of postal communication in Travancore. 

Anchaii— An authorisation in writing to collect taxes from the people, current 
in early Travancore. 

Anohampura —A separate shed in a Nambudiri house to which a woman 
suspected of sexual error is transferred before the commencement of the 
Smarta’s enquiry into her conduct in a Smarta Vicharam. 

Anchurandu Karanma— a system of land tenure prevalent in some parts of 
Travancore. 

Anchu Tamptirakkal or Panchavar— The deities worshipped by the Pulayas. 
These are the five great Pandavas , the heroes of the Mahabharata. 

A&di Namaskaram— Prostrating before God and worshipping Him in the 
evening at sunset. 

Afigams or AngaS —Purificatory ceremonies. See Aiyengar. 

Aagavastram— An upper garment. 

Aajatt— A tax on paddy lands levied in early Nanjanad by the Travancore 
sovereigns. 
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Anj aneya —The monkey god Hanuman of the Ramayana. 

Asjlli or Ayani Pilavu— ( Artocarpus hirsuta) — A timber tree largely used in 
building boats and houses. 

—A special religious rite of the Madhva Brahmins which consists of 
stamping the forehead and other parts of the body in twelve places with 
the symbols of Vishnu. 

Armftm —A swan; a huge image of the celestial swan or Brahma’s vehicle, built 
of timber and bamboos, covered with cloth and tapestry and fitted with 
wheels to be drawn by the people. Such images are specially made and 
drawn or carried in procession by the Karahkars to bo presented to the deity 
during festivals in the chief temples of North Travaneore. 

Annan —A variety of the plantain tree. 

Annaprasanam —The ceremony connected with giving the first dole of rice to a 
child usually celebrated after its 6th month. 

Antaralars or Antaralajatis— Tile people that occupy an intermediate position 
in the social scale; these are the Ambalavasis, from their being regarded 
as below the Brahmins and above the Sudras in the social scale. 

Antarjanam —See Agathammamav. 

Anubhavam —Allowance in lands, money, or rice and vegetables, given from the 
Sirkar for services rendered to palaces or temples in Travaneore: also lands 
granted by Rajahs or petty chieftains generally to their domestics for culti¬ 
vation of land and other purposes: known also as Adima. 

Anubhoga viruthi —These are lands given to the Kudit/ans bearing a small rent 
or tax for their maintenance for no service of any description, but simply 
as gifts to the good will of the sovereign. 

Anugraham— Blessing. 

Anujna —A preliminary rite in all religious ceremonies of the Paradcsa Brahmin, 
which consists in making gifts of money to Brahmins and receiving their 
blessing and permission for their proper performance. 

Annlomas —Issue resulting from the unsanctioncd sexual union of interdicted 
classes in India. 

Appam—A cake made of pounded rice, molasses and coeoanut which aro mixed 
together in certain proportions and roasted in small bits in ghee over a fire. 
This is a favourite dish in Travaneore and is largely offered as Nivcdyam 
in temples. 

Aradhana —Worship of God. 

Aradhana Sraddha —Sraddha or religious rito performed in honour of a deceased 
Sanyasin or religious mendicant. 

Aradiantram —Literally six ceremonies, being the six ceremonial occasions on 
which the Kanamdar has to pay some perquisites to his landlord. 

Arakkal crop —The Kanni crop or the crop gathered in the month of Kanni 
(September-October), 

Arakkan Kuruvai —A variety of paddy grown in South Travaneore. 

Aranyakas —a subdivision of the Vedas. 

Arappnra —The strongly built central portion of a typical Nayar house or 
Nambudiri Illam entirely made of wood and intended to secure the valu¬ 
ables of the house. 

AraSU (Ficm rcligma)—k sacred tree of the Hindus* 
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ArattU —Same as Aurat* 

Ar avana i —A preparation of riee boiled with ghee and molasses to which plan¬ 
tain fruits and honey are added. It is a favourite Nivedyam or offering to 
God Vishnu. 

Arayalam—is the fee of 50 p. c. of a year’s rent or pattom in the ease of garden 
lands and 2£ fanams (5£ as.) for every parah in the case of paddy lands due 
to the Sirkar from an heir on his succession to the Viruthi holding. 

Ardhajamaptya —The last course of puja or worship performed by the Pujari or 
Santikar in temples. It usually begins at about 8 p. m. and closes 
before 10 p. m. 

Ardhanarisyara —(God whose half is woman); God Mahadeva symbolical of duality 
and unity of the generative act and production of the Universe from the 
union of the two eternal elements, Prakriti and Purusha. 

Ardhodayam —a day of festival among Brahmins of the East Coast. 

Ardradarsanam or Timvatira —A day of festival common to the East and the 
West Coast, held in honour of biva. The day is observed with fasting and 
prayer to God Siva by the old and the young a\ike. It falls in the month 
of December-January on the day of the asterism of Ardra or Tiruvatira. 

Arival-petti —The knife box of the Shanar made from the sheaths of the spathe 
of the palmyra and fastened round with rattan. 

Ariyittuvazhkai —An annual ceremony celebrated in the Bhagavati temple at 
Koikkal in Attungal which is attended by the Maharajah every year, the 
Goddess being one of the family deities of the Travancore Boyal house. 

ArpU—A particular form of shouting in Malabar and Travancore indicative 
of joy made simultaneously by a large number of men during marriage 
and other festive occasions. 

Artham —A certain sum of money paid by the Ottikkaran or mortgagee of a 
garden land to obtain possession of the property for a period of not less 
than 12 years. 

Arthamanibham —Inam lands bearing half pattom only, the other half 
being remitted as compensation for services rendered. 

Anipatharnkuruvai—A sort of paddy seed used for sowing in the lands in 
Nanjanad. 

Aryan —A variety of paddy grown in North Travancore. 

Asan —A pyall school or Village schoolmaster of the old type in Travancore. 

Asari —An artisan. 

Asariravakkn —In the Puranas, words heard from the sky believed to 
have been addressed as directions or commands by some divine agency. 

Ashtadikpalakas —The guardian deities of the eight quarters of the sky according 
to the Puranas. 

Ashtagraham houses— The eight great houses of the Adhyan Nambudiris of 
Malabar. 

Ashtakshara Mantra— a prayer or hymn consisting of eight letters of the 
alphabet. 

Asktamangalyam—This consists of eight articles symbolical of marriage or 
Mangatyam , carried usually on a large metal plate during marriages or 
Thalapoly offerings of the Malayalis. These articles are:— rice, paddy, 
the tender leaves of the cocoanut tree, an arrow, a looking glass, a well- 
washed doth, burning fire (usually a small cocoanut oil or ghee light), and 
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a small round and wooden box called Cheppu made in a particular form. 

Ashton*—The eighth day of the black fortnight in the month of Vrischigam, 
which is held to be highly sacred to God Siva in Travancore: the cele¬ 
bration of the Ashtami festival in the Vaikam temple in North Travancore 
is on a grand scale. People come in for the festival from all parts of 
Travancore and even from Malabar and Pandy. 

Agh tami Rohini —The birthday of Sri Krishna coming on the eighth day of the 
dark half of the month of Sravana (July-August). 

Ashtamudi-— 1 Having eight creeks or bendings’. The backwater so called. 

Ashtangahridaya —The famous Sanskrit work on medicine written by the great 
scholar and physician Vagbhatacharya. 

Ashta Sraddha —The eight Sraddhas or religious rites performed by the 
Kerala Brahmins in honour of a departed relative in the course of the first 
year after his death. 

Ashtavaidyans —The eight celebrated physicians of Malabar belonging to eight 
separate Illams or families who were ordered by Parasurama to devote 
themselves entirely to the study and practice of medicine. These are * —the 
Ilayadathu Taikad Musu in Cochin, Cheerutu Musu at Kottayam, Plan- 
thode in Northern Kottayam, Taikat Musu at Trichur, Kuttancheri Musu 
of Malabar, and Alathur, Velloodtu, and Karathodu Nambis in British 
Malabar. 

Asmaroha n a —a marriage rite observed by the Brahmins in which the bride is 
made to tread over a grinding stone with her right foot by the bridegroom, 
indicating the firmness with which they must cling to each other in life as 
husband and wife. 

Asramas—Stages of life of a Brahmin as ordained by the Sastras. They are four, 
viz., life as a student, as a householder, as a dweller in the forests and 
lastly as a mendicant. 

ABU— A big drum beaten by the Maran or the temple musician in measure to 
the Pani (hand-drum) during the Sribhutaveli in making offerings to 
the attendant deities of a temple. 

Asuram—The class under which the marriages of Nanjanad and the Makkavazhi 
Vellalars are catalogued. 

Asuras —The demons ; the enemies of the gods. 

Asvamedhayagam—The great horse sacrifices that were conducted by the early 
Kshatriya kings of India. 

Asvati Tirunal —Prince bom under the asterism Asvati. 

Asvattha —The Arasu or Ficus religiosa . 

Aavimkumaras — The celestial physicians. 

Ata— A cake made of rice and black-gram, molasses, &c. 

Atirudram — a cremony in honour of Rudra or Sivr conducted by the Paradesa 
Brahmins during birthday celebrations, especially those of the 60th and 
the 82nd year. 121 Brahmins perform puja during this ceremony for 
which they are fed and given danams or mony doles by the performer of the 
ceremony. 

Atithi —A guest. 

Atma-Brahmam —The Universal Spirit that is identical with the Atma or soul 
of every living being in the universe according to the Vedantic philosophy. 

Att&zhapuja—The puja or worship of the deity in the first part of the night 
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in ft Malabar temple. 

Attipper —The out and out surrender of the Jenmi’s rights by sale. 

Attotti — The giving away of bis property by a Jenmi to a Kudiyam on receipt 
of a sum of money equivalent to its worth. 

Aulai- A native mill. 

Aupasana —a worship of the fire by a Brahmin householder or Qrihastha. 

Aurat —An important temple festival held on the last day of the Oootsavam or 
Kodiyettn in a West Coast temple. It was instituted by Parasurama to 
be celebrated in all temples of Kerala. The word means bathing, and the 
ceremony consists in taking the God in procession to the nearest tank or river 
or sea with the accompaniment of music and tom-tom and washing the image 
and making oblations to the god in the presence of a large concourse of 
people. The one at Trivandrum in Sri Padmanabha’s temple is attend¬ 
ed by the Maharajah himself who moves in procession along with the gods 
to the sea as Sri Padmanabha’s Dasa or servant. 

Avahamantram—A mantram or hymn for attracting a spirit into a particular 
thing in Mantravadams or exorcisms. 

Aval-Beaten rice. 

Avalteetti —A refreshment or tiffin with Aval or beaten rice. 

Avaroda-Kulakams —Electing assemblies in ancient Travancore. * 

Avarodhana —An elaborate purification ceremony by means of which the Tacli- 
choda Kaimal, a Nayar of the Ivuruppu subdivision is raised to the rank of 
a Brahmin Sanyasin. 

Avamm—{ Cassia anriculata) —The leaves of this tree are lagely used for green- 
manuring. 

Avatar —An incarnation. Avatars mean the ten incarnations of Vishnu in 
Hindu mythology. 

Avergal —A term of respect added to the names of respectable persons. 

Avittam Tirunal —Prince born under the asterism of Avittam in Travancore. 

Ayacut —Old settlement register in Travancore. 

| Systems of land-tenure in Travancore. 

Ayan lands are those ceded by the British in lieu of Malayankulam Desam lands 
given up by Travancore. 

Ayani OoUU—A sumptuous banquet given by the bride’s people to the selected 
bridegroom or Manavalan in a Nayar marriage. The same item of ceremony 
is gone through in a Nambudiri marriage also. 

Ayan Znfti lands are those transferred from the British territory in exchange. 

Ayikkarayajamanam —a descendant of the Pulaya chief who ruled at Ayikara 
in ancient days. He still commands great respect from the Pulayas of 
North Travancore where he is their acknowledged chieftain and lord. 

Ayilliam Tirnnal —Prince born under the star Ayilliam. The popular way of 
distinguishing the Kings and Princes of Travancore is by referring to the 
asterisms under which they were born. This paricular designation always 
refers to the penultimate Maharajah Rama Varma (1860-1880 a. d.) 

Ayirakkal Mantapam —A large Mantapam or corridor built of granite with 
artistic representations of Puranic scenes and deities carved in the granite 
pillars and ceiling, usually attached to the great Dravidian temples of South 


Ayacut Fattom 
Ayal Pattom 
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India, Literally a mantapam containing 1000 pillars. The one in Sri Pad* 
manabhaswamy’s temple is generally known by the name of Kulasckhard 
Mantapam . 

Ayirappuvaa— a variety of the plantain. 

Ayurveda—The Veda of life, a part of the Holy Scriptures of the Hindus, form-* 
ing the medical science on which all their treatises on medicine are 
based. 

AyUShya homam —A sacrifice with burnt offerings generally performed of birth¬ 
days by Brahmins for prolonging life. 

Apbadtti Wellazhivu— A damage to paddy. 

AeM —T he place where the backwater meets the sea, the opening being perma¬ 
nent throughout the year. 

Azhvancheri Tampurakkal —The lordly Nambudiri Brahmin belonging to the 
illustrious house of Azhvancheri in Malabar. The Maharajah shows great 
respect to him when he is invited for the Murajapam ceremony. 

B 

Balasvagandhadi oil —A medicinal preparation of the gingelly oil according to the 
directions given in the Ashtangahridaya; it is largely prescribed by the native 
physicians of Malabar in diseases of the lungs to be rubbed on the head and 
body before bathing. 

Balipeetom —The platform in front of a temple on which the Velikkal or a big piece 
of stone artistically worked representing the chief angel attending on the 
God, is placed. 

Banalingam —A kind of stone taken from the rivers of Northern India, which is 
bought by the Brahmins and preserved in their houses as valuable heir¬ 
looms representing deities to be worshipped everyday by the family. 

Bauddha Matam —means Mahomedanism or Buddhism, more probably the latter. 

Bauddha Sastram —sometimes understood to be the Mahomedan Scriptures, but 
more correctly Buddhistic writings. 

—A title of honour affixed to the names of the Ranis of Travancore, 
as in Rani Lakshmi Bayi. 

B ha dradipam —A half-yearly ceremony in the temple of Sri Padmanabhaswami 
at Trivandrum, inaugurated in the time of the great King Martanda Varma. 
It is celebrated in the months of January and July and lasts for seven days. 

Bhadrakali— Goddess Bhagavati represented in a frightful mood. 

Bhadrasanam —Chief seat in an assembly. 

Bhagavati —Goddess; Siva’s spouse. 

Bhagavati Seva— a religious worship inaugurated among the people of Kerala 
by Parasurama. The goddess worshipped is Bhagavati, the great Goddess 
Parvati or Parasakti of the Brahmins. 

Bhajanam —Any worship of God. In the East Coast Bhajanam means singing in 
praise of God and repeating His names. In the West Coast Bhajanam 
specially means a course of fasting and prayer practised in a temple with 
some object ( e . g. to get oneself cured of some incurable chronic malady) 
for a fi^ed number of days, the Bhajanakkaran or the devotee living all 
the while within the precincts of the temple. 

Bhakta —A devotee. 


b 
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Bhakti— Devotion. 

Rl ufct t Sastras—The Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

Bhatktivilas —The name of the official residence of the Dewan of Travancore 
outside the Trivandrum Fort. 

Bhandarathil—belonging te the Bhandaram (Eoyal Treasury). 

Bhaaghy—Parcel. 

Bhara—The composition of the Atharva Veda is called by this term. 

Bhavail!—An asterism which coming in the month of Minam ( June-July) is 
considered sacred to Goddess Bhagavati. The same day in the month of 
Kumbhatn also is celebrated with great feasting and lighting in some temples 
in North Travancore. 

BTW ft fll Vela—Ceremony performed in temples in the months of Kumbham 
and Minam under the Star Bharani. 

Bharata Nattjram—The native dance. 

Bharata-Yuddham-The great battle of Kurukshetra fought between the Kaura- 
vas and the Pandavas, as described in the Mahabharata. 

Bharippnkaran—A dignitary who has to superintend the cooking and serving 
arrangements in the Oottupurahs and to see that all supplies are regularly 
received and the travellers are cared for. (Literally one who manages.) 

Bhasmam—The holy ashes, prepared by burning cowdung. 

Bhattatiris—The class of philosophers among Nambudiris who study and 
propound the science and sacred lore of the early days. 

Bhiksha—Alms. 

Bhikshapatram— A vessal for begging. 

Bhikshll—A Sanyasin who lives by begging. 

BhixnaZlS —Huge images built and ornamented temporarily for sight-show during 
temple festivals. They are generally representations of the Pandavas of 
the Mahabharata. 

Bhogi Pandigai—The last day of Margasira (Dec.—Jan.) religiously observed 
by the Non-Malayala Brahmins. 

Bhootakalam—A feast given to the bridegroom and his party by the bride's 
family during marriages of Nayars of South Travancore, the peculiarity of 
which is that the guests partake of the meals out of the same vessel 
as against the Hindu observances of rules of sanctity. 

BhootaS Or Bhtttams—Beneficent demons who are believed to wait upon gods 
and goddesses in Malabar. 

Bhumi-devas—The lords of the earth, Brahmins. 

Bhutathan—An inferior divinity worshipped in the West Coast. 

Bhtltavidya—The restoration of the faculties from a disorganised state induced 
by demoniacal possession. 

Bilva— [■&gle marmelos ]. The tree sacred to Siva. 

Bilvadilehyam —An electuary for dyspepsia prepared according to the directions 
given in the Ashtangahridaya very largely prescribed by the native physi¬ 
cians of Malabar. 

Bodhayana Sutrakars—Brahmins belonging to the section who follow the rites 
prescribed in the Bodhayana Sutra. 
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Brahmacharya —Stage of a Brahmin's life in which he studies the Vedas. 

Bra hmadanam —Gifts of lands made to Brahmins by Rajahs and barons free of 
tax for special benediction. 

Brahmadayam and Bhattaviruthi are grants of land made to Brahmins in 
former days. They bear a light quit-rent and are being freely alienated* 

Brahmakshetram —The land of the Brahmins. 

Brahmalayam —The residence of Brahmins. 

Brahmalokam —The world up in the heavens where Brahma resides engaged 
in the work of creation according to the Puranas. 

Brahmankal —the central pillar in a marriage Pandal or shed of the Shanars. 

Brahmarakshas—The ghost of a Brahmin who had been murdered, which is 
believed to pursue the murderer like his shadow wherever he goes. 

Brahmanasahasra-bhojanam —Distribution of victuals daily to a thousand Brahmins* 

Brahmaswam—Belonging to Brahmins. Also lands and other properties belong 
ing to the Brahmin Jenmies of Kerala. 

Brahmopadesam —The teaching of the holy Gayatri to the boy by the father 
and the priest in a Brahmin Upanayana. 

Brindavail —a platform in which the Tulasi plant ( Osivium sanctum) is planted 
for the daily worship in every Brahmin house. 

c 

CadinaS —Cylindrical iron tubes £ to 2 ft. in height and 2 inches to 3 ft. in 
circumference with a small hole at the bottom of the tube, used for firing 
with gun-powder in the temples of Travancore and Cochin. 

Cash or Kasu—A small copper coin current in Travancore, valued 1/1456 of a 
British Rupee. Also means any coin. 

CegoS —A corruption of Sevaka, i. e., Chogas or Chovas (Izhavas). 

Chakaii —The fibrous rind of the cocoanut. 

Chakarippodl —The pith or dust of the cocoanut husk. 

Chakatam —A wheeled carriage. 

Chakkiyar —A man of the Ambalavasi caste whoso duty is to recite stories from 
the Puranas to large gatherings of men, especially during temple festivals in 
Malabar and Travancore. 

Chakkiyar kuthu —The recitation of Puranic stories to an assembly of men by 
the Chakkiyar during temple festivals. 

Chakram —A water wheel (the Persian wheel). One of Maha Vishnu's weapons 
as stated in the Puranas. 

Chakravalli or Sarkaravalli— The sweet-potato largely cultivated in Travancore. 

Chalpans —(A corruption of Chalukya), a Telugu speaking people that have set¬ 
tled themselves in Trivandrum not long before and are slowly emerging from 
the low beggarly condition in which they originally migrated to Trivandrum, 
by their industry. They are the palankeen bearers and vegetable mongers 
of the town. 

Chama —( Panicum miliaciim) —A cereal grown very rarely in Travancore. 

Ghamba—A variety of paddy seeds sown for the Kanni (Sept.—Oct.) crop, 

Chambal Montan— A variety of plantain having the ash-colour. 
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Chamb&n —a variety of paddy grown in South Travancore. 

C ham pai Annan— A variety of plantain. 

Ohampn -A kind of composition in Sanskrit in which poetry intermingles with 
prose. 

Chamunti —An inferior female deity worshipped in Travancore by some classes ef 
Hindus. 

Chanai— a coniferous plant whose flower is very odoriferous and is used as an 
antidote against rice pests. 

Chanakizhangn —An edible root. 

Chandalas —People who occupy the lowest position in the social scale among the 
Hindus. 

Chandalakllttu—The religious rites that have to be performed by the Nangyars 
(Nambiyar women) during the funeral of an Agnihotri Nambudiri on the 
cremation ground. 

Chandrakaran —A temple-officer in Travancore whose duty is to see that the 
materials are properly supplied for the pujah to the deity. 

Changalavatta—A portable metal lamp peculiar to Malabar. It forms an 
appendage of dignity to men of high position in the social scale when carried 
before them by a servant, others being prohibited from using it in the 
same manner. 

Charalcrop —Crop gathered in the month of Kumbham from paddy lands, 
otherwise known as Kumbham crop. 

Charchamata dattu —A form of adoption current among Nambudiris, in which 
a dry twig of the Arasu ( Ficus religiosa) finds the chief part. 

Charipara kanaxn —One full parah at the outset of every measurement. 

Chartu —A memo or note generally written on a cadjan slip. 

Chathan or Kuttichathan —A malevolent low-caste deity who delights in mis¬ 
chief making. 

Chathee Earnum— -The first block of land sold by auction under the first rules 
for the acquisition of land on the Travancore Hills. 

ChattU —A hymn or mantram recited by the Kanikkar exorciser of spirits in 
driving away the genii from an affected person. 

Chaturdasi —The 14th day after a full-moon or new-moon day. 

ChatUTVarna—The four castes. 

Chavadi —An antechamber attached to a Nayar’s or Nambudiri’s house. 

Ohavar or Ohavu —Literally the dead or death. These are spirits worshipped 
by the Hill Tribes. 

Cheeka or soap nut is used for washing purposes. 

ChekktlS— Native mills for oil-pressing or pressing sugarcane. It is generally 
worked by bulls. 

CheUatil —A small brass box for keeping the chewing materials in. 

Qhempakannan—A variety of the plantain. 

Chompekarainail—A local knighthood; the title so called. 

Ohempakaraman Puja—A kind of puja or worship offered by Bhutala Vita 
Bama Varma (c. 1586 a. d.) , the Senior Tiruvdi of Siraivoy in the Parakai 
Temple perhaps for the prosperity of his family. 
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Chempakaraman Stanam—The knighthood oi Ohempakaraman. 

Ohompakasseri—The old name of Ampalapuzha. 

Chdxnpambu —a variety of paddy grown in North Travancore. 

Chempu —a copper vessel with a narrow head and a big bulb in the middle. 
Chempu—The Egyptian Arum ( colocasia antiquorum). 

Chempu Viruthi —Lands given for the repair of copper vessels in temples. 

Chenai—(Tacca). The elephant-yam or elephant’s-foot. 

Chenda—A kind of drum peculiar to Travancore and Malabar. 

Chendamurian—Sliced pieces of the banana fruit boiled with molasses, pepper 
and salt. 

Chondantan—A variety of gram cultivated in Travancore. 

Chenkadali—A variety of the plantain. 

Choukara—Blocks of land sold by auction on the Travancore Hills. 

Chennallu or Chennellu —a variety of paddy seed sown in Malankrishi (Hill culti¬ 
vation). # 

Chentengu —A variety of the cocoanut tree with their fruits having a red colour 
in their bunches. 

Chonthotty—A stinging plant, the common nettle. 

CheppU—A small round wooden case for keeping turmeric powder in. 

Chera or Chira—Marshy land or land covered by water for most part of the 
year but drained for the purpose of paddy cultivation. 

Cheries— Villages. 

Cherikals—Lands on the summit and slopes of hills that are cleared of trees 
and shrubs for purposes of ordinary cultivation. 

Cherukizhangu—An edible root. 

Cherumas—The term by which the Pulayas are known in North Travancore. 
Choru Oolunnu—A variety of the black-gram. 

Cherupayar--The green-gram. 

Cherupunna —a variety of the laurel. 

Chottiai*—A subdivision of the Hindu caste. 

Chettiviruppu—A variety of paddy grown in North Travancore. 

Chovaka—corruption of Sevaka (a servant). 

Chikitsa- The therapeutic branch of the Science of Ayurvoda. 

Chilavu Sadhanakar—The men entrusted with the delivery of letters in the 
local system of Post known as the Anchal. 

Chingam— The Malayalam month corresponding to August-September. 
Ghinnappanam —A gold coin minted in the time of the great Rama Varma in 
Travancore. 

Chintamani —The Dravidian medical science. 

Chiratta —The shell or outer covering of the kernel of the cocoanut enclosed 
by the fibrous husk. 

Chimnagappu—The flower of a tree used largely as medicine in the Ashtanga- 
hridaya and Chintamani systems of treatment. 

ChinithOJl-—Honey of the small bee, considered superior to that of the large 
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bee (Perunten) for medicinal as well as edible purposes. 

Ohitragupta pflja —Puja or worship offered to God Chitragupta. 

Chitrapadapattu or Mantravastram—Silk cloth worn bv the Travancore King 
on the coronation day. 

Ohitra Vishu—The Tamil New-year’s Day. The Kani (the auspicious sight) of 
Malabar on this day, is not held by the Paradesa Brahmins generally, 
though a few observe it, being accustomed to such festivities by their long 
residence in Malabar. 

Ohitties—A sort of co-operative credit societies which partake the nature of a 
Savings Bank concern. 

Chittotti—Under this form of mortgage an Ottikkaren or mortgagee gives his 
Otti property to another either for the amount he has paid to the Jenmi or 
a sum less than that; in this case the Jenmi can redeem his land only 
through the first mortgagee. 

Ohittrakudam—The stone-basement in a Kami or grove of trees, on which 
granite-stone idols of serpents are placed for worship. 

Chitty Panam—A fee of one fanam due to the Sirkar [for the receipt given) 
from an heir who succeeds to a viruthi holding. 

Cholam —a kind of grain cultivated in the Southern taluqs adjoining Tinnevelly. 

Chonnan—iu Malayalam means ‘ he said.’ 

Choomkom—The duty on certain articles levied by the Sirkar. 

Chora Otti —a system of land-tenure prevalent in some parts of Travancore. 

Choroonu—The initial rice-giving to a child celebrated by the Nayars and other 
people of Malabar, corresponding to the Annaprasanam of the Brahmins. 

Chovan or Chogan—The term by which the Izhavas are known in North Travan¬ 
core. 

Chouviram —a poisonous medicine used in the treatment of cutaneous diseases. 

Chowkey—A custom-house in Travancore. 

Chowkoydar —a custom-house officer. 

Chowlam—The tonsure ceremony of the Brahmin generally celebrated when 
the child is five years old. 

Chuckraitl—The earliest and the smallest silver coin that was current in Tra¬ 
vancore, now substituted by copper coins of the same denomination. 

Chuluviruthi—The grants made to Ambalavasis and other temple servants 
for sweeping and other menial work in temples. 

Chutrams or Sathrams—Inns for the accommodation of travellers. 

Chuvanna chara —a variety of paddy grown in North Travancore. 

Conjee—Rice together with the water in which it has been boiled, a favourite 
form of food with the Malayali. The broken rice conjee with condiments 
constitutes a luxury with the rich. 

Conjee-purahs— Charitable institutions in Travancore where Conjee is freely 
distributed to the poor. 

Copra —The dried kernel of the cocoanut, a valuable article of cmmerce very 
largely exported from Travancore. 

Cotwall —A Superintendent of bazaars invested with police authorities for the 
proper conduct of them, appointed by Colonel Munro. 

Cxuhy slokams— Recitation of certain poetic compositions during Nayar 
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marriages. 

Cunny Ayluift or Cnnny Eluifl —A local variety of cardamoms in Travancore. 
Cutcherry —A Government Office. 


D 

Daivamattam—Dancing in the disguise of a god. 

Dakshina —Money present given in religious gifts to Brahmins. 

Dalawa —A title used in tlie 18th century to designate the head of the adminis¬ 
tration, corresponding to the Dewan of the present day and the Valia Sar- 
vadhikariakar of the 17th century in Travancore. 

Danam— A religious gift. 

Danapramanam—Lands given to the Brahmins by Rajahs and barons for 
securing religious benefit. 

Danda —a stick got from the Arasu (Ficus relu/iosa), presented by the pre¬ 
ceptor to the Brahmin boy during the time of his Upanayanam. 

Darbha —A kind of long grass used by the Brahmins in all religious rites. It 
is so indispensable that no religious rite can be performed without it. 

Darikavadham—Tho killing of the demon Darika by Bhadrakali, a Puranic 
story. 

Darogas —A special corps of officers created by the Resident-Dewan Colonel 
Munro for the conduct of Police duties in Travancore. They were j)laced 
directly under the orders of the Dewan independent of tiie judicial and 
revenue department. 

Dasa—A servant. 

Dasabali —The rites performed on the tenth day of a deceased Nambudiri. 

Dayadis— Agnates. 

Deenapura —A shed for patients. During the Murajapam ceremony in Trivan- 
drum a shed for tlie Nambudiri patients is provided, where they are given 
the necessary diatetic meal. 

Deepavali —A Hindu festival. 

Desabhogam —a certain sum of money due from tlie tenants of lands falling 
under a peculiar form of tenure. 

De&am —A topographical subdivision of a country. Also a local administrative 
subdivision. 

Desa Olivu —Jen mom freeholds from which no tax is paid to the Government. 

Desikal —Literally those who belong to some other country, or emigrants from 
other countries, specially the Brahmin emigrants who were murdered at 
Nilaimelkunnu in Chirayinkil Taluq in early times. 

Devadanam —Grants of land made to temples by kings or nobles free of tax to 
Government. 

Devadayam —Lands (inalienable) granted on light assessment for the per¬ 
formance of pujahs in certain temples. 

Devalayam —The residence of gods, temples. 

Devalokam —The world of the gods; heaven. 

Devapuja —a daily course of worship made to Salagramams and other images of 
gods in Brahmin households. 
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Devas—The gods of the Hindus. 

Itommvm —Lands and properties belonging to temples and other religious 
institutions in Travancore. 

Devavriksham—A celestial tree; the name applied to the cocoanut tree as 
it is in many ways useful to the Travancore ryot—identical with Katya- 
vriksham by which name also it is sometimes known in Travancore. 

Dewan—The present official name of the head of the administration in Travan¬ 
core. This title was first adopted in lieu of Dalawa by Rajah Kesava Das. 

ID^Wan Peishcar—An Officer next in rank to the Dewan in the State, who is 
generally in charge of the administration of a Division. 

Shanu—The Malayalam name for Margali corresponding to the English month 
December-January. 

Dhaavaatiri—One of the incarnations of Vishnu, the God of Hindu medicine. 

Bharma—Duty; means also charity in Travancore. 

Dhanaarajah—Literally the king who was celebrated for his charity. 

Dhuli-A native vehicle resembling a hammock. 

Dhwajapratishta—The planting of a flagstaff in teihples attended with grand 
religious ceremonies. A Dhwajam is a flagstaff planted in front of a temple 
for hoisting the flag during festivals. In most of the large temples of Tra¬ 
vancore it is a permanent pole of teak or other valuable wood about 
80 to 100 feet in length covered with plates of copper, silver or gold, 

Dhwajastambhom—A flagstaff. 

Dhyanam—Meditation. 

Ligambara—God Siva or Mahadeva, literally God whoso cloth is the sky. 

Diksha—A life of abstinence gone through by a high-caste Malayali with obser¬ 
vances of religious rites in the first year after the death of the father or 
mother. 

Diparadhana—A worship with lights, considered to he of special sanctity and 
benefit to the worshippers. 

Dipastambhom—A lighthouse. 

Dolak—A kind of percussion instrument of music. 

Dubash—An interpreter employed in some of the Ootupurahs and other charit¬ 
able institutions to interpret the Malayalam language to Gosayis or north¬ 
ern pilgrims. 

Durghasu pattom—comprises nirthal lands leased out at a lower pattom or rent 
for a specified or unspecified period. 

Dtdma&trasia—Hymns for the propitiation of malevolent deities whereby to 
cause injury to others; witchcraft. 

Bnnra grass— a kind of grass that grows in small clusters known as Arukam - 
pullu in Malayalam. A homam or burnt-offering with it is believed to be of 
special benefit. It is very largely used in Malabar homams. 

Dwadosipram—Lands granted on a light tax for feeding Brahmins on Dwadasi 
days. A tenure chiefly found in Shencottah. 

Dwarapalakas—(Guards at the gate)—Figures of demons or angels carved in 
granite and placed at the gates of temples as guards. 

B 

E& gM &H— The rice sapper ( Leptocorisa acuta), a kind of insect very destructive 
-to the growth of paddy. 
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U foglp An vilakkal —The practice of writing charms in small bits of cadjan leaves - 

and burying them in several parts of the paddy field. This is believed to 
protect the paddy crop from the ravages of the rice sapper. 

Xdankai or Idankai —The left-hand caste as opposed to Valankai or the right 
hand caste who were considered superior to the former in social status, in 
the early days of Travancore. 

Edavam —Montlf corresponding to May-June. 

Sdavagpati — The South-west monsoon which generally commences about the 
middle of Edavam (May-June) in Travancore. 

Skadasi —The eleventh day after a full-moon or a new-moon day religiously ob« 
served by the Hindus. 

Ekodishta Sraddha —The rite performed to the departed soul on the eleventh 
day after death by the Paradesa Brahmins. 

Elangah —An inferior divinity worshipped in Travancore. 

Elas (Yelais)—The cultivated lands scattered among the low hills and slopes 
occupying the space between the lakes and the ghauts, are termed Elas in 
the south and Virippu in the north of Travancore. 

ElaSSU —Golden amulet used as charms against attack of devils. 

Elayanikadu —A kind of paddy seed used for Malankrishi. 

Elaya Rajah —The Heir-apparent to the throne of Travancore. 

Elunay nm Puliyum —a kind of dice largely indulged in by the Nambudiris. 

Emprans —Pottis or Brahmins that come from Tulunad and Mangalore in 
Malabar. 

Enangan —a relative who ties the Tali in marriages among Nayars. 

EntraiXl and knzhal —A gold oanament worn on the neck by women. 

Erattarasi —a kind of coin that was current in Travancore in ancient days. 

Erukkn — ( Cabtropis gigantea) a plant whose leaves are used for green manur¬ 
ing in South Travancore, and whoso fibre for making cloths. Its flowers 
are considered sacred to Siva. 

Eramn Oolunnn —A variety of black-gram. 

Ettarayogam — (Literally the Council of eight and a half votes); a committee of 
management for Sri Padmanabha’s temple that played an important part in 
the oarly history of Travancore. It consisted of 8 Pottis and the Maharajah, 
the former having each one vote and the latter half a vote thus making up 
the total eight and a half votes. 

Ettuvittil Pillamars —Literally Nayars belonging to eight families. The eight 
Nayars that played a notorious part in the times of Kama Varma and his 
successor Martanda Yarma the Great, in heading insurrections against the 
ruling monarch. 

Ettuvittu Nadakkal —Nadars or Shanars belonging to eight families. 

Etuppu —A deed that has to be executed by a Nanjanad Vellala before he can 
marry a widow, agreeing to pay her either on his death or at divorce a sum 
of money for her maintenance. 

F 

Fanam or Panam —A small silver coin of the value of 4 chuckrams now current 
in Travancore. This was first minted in 1035 m. e. (1860 a. d.). 1 f.s 2 as .- 
2-947. p. 
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An Officer in the Palace whose daty is to sign death warrants on" 
behalf of the Sovereign, when criminals are sentenced to suffer the extreme 
penalties of law. 

G 

GdjjdJl—A percussion instrument of music common in Travancore. 

(Jamaka —An arc or fusion of notes very commonly used in Hindu music. 

GhtilMffi’ti Homam —A worship with burnt offerings for the propitiation of God 
vighnesvara instituted in Malabar by Parasurama. 

Qanesa or Vighnesvara —(in Tamil Pillayar )—The belly-god of the Hindus, the 
son of Siva and Parvati. He has the head of an elephant and a huge 
belly. He is worshipped in Travancore both in temples as well as by per¬ 
forming fiomams in private houses and honiapurahs specially erected by the 
Sirkar for the purpose. He is the first worshipped among the gods in all 
religious rites of the Brahmin. He is the god to whom people pray for the 
removal of all their difficulties in their undertakings. 

GtanOSaya namah —'The usual prayer offered to Ganesp,; it means ‘ I make my 
namaskaram (bow) to GodGanesa.’ 

(Jandharva —Celestial beings whose chief attributes are music and personal 
beauty. They are worshipped in Travancore by some classes of people 
but not very generally. 


(hndharva Vivaha —a form of Hindu marriage conducted between lovers, and 
not necessarily with the consent of their parents or other relatives. 

cfarbfcadhanam —Ceremony performed on the consummation of marriage by 
Brahmins; nuptials. 


Oarbhagriham —The Sri-Koil or the inner sanctuary of a temple in which the 
image of god is placed. In Malabar it is generally a square shaped building 
surmounted by a pyramidal roof covered with copper plates and supplied 
... with a gold stupa at the top. It is sometimes circular. 
ftar bh ag n>ft" —‘King even in the womb’. Maharajah Swati Tirunal was known 
as such in Travancore. 


Qaxnda —The Brahmini kite, considered sacred to God Vishnu, being his Valia* 
, ncm or Vehicle. 

Qanid& Panoh&mi —a day sacred to Garuda, observed as a day of fast by 
Brahmin women. 

GhSffVdkkattu—An amercement made to a temple for overbearing conduct. 

Gtata Vadyam —A percussion instrument of music. 

fta ttlip atram —A variety of the cocoanut tree whose fruits are considered highly 
c sacred to God Siva. 

danri Vritam-^A day of fast observed by the Sumangalis or husband living 
women,qf the Paradesa Brahmins for the propitiation of Goddess Parvati. 
It is atwhded with elaborate feeding of Brahmins with cakes and 
sweetmeats. 

Oayatri —The first sacred hymn that is taught to every Brahmin boy by the 
Guru or priest during the Upanayanam ceremony which he is to repeat 
throughout life in his everyday prayers. 

Q&yatri japam —The chanting of the Gayatri hymn. Also the special prayer 
; : by which the Brahmins expiate the sin of omission of prayers m the 
" “ previous year. This consists of repeating the Gayatri 1008 times on a par¬ 
ticular day. 
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^hoehayatra— A scene from the Mahabharata in which the Kauravas go to the 

' ‘ forests feigning to enquire about their cows and cowherds but really to 
torment the Pandavas that live in the forests. The object fails, and Duryo- 
dhana and his retinue are saved from the clutches of a Gandharva by the 
intervention of the magnanimous Pandavas. The Northern Karakkars of 
Travancore lead a mock Ghoshayatra during temple festivals. 

Qokulashtami or Srijayanti —Day of festival sacred to Sri Krishna, being the day 
of his birth, religiously observed by the Paradesa Brahmins. 

Golla —A cow-herd. 

(kpichandanam —Sandal paste used by the Paradesa Brahmins in putting on 
their caste-mark. 

Gbpuram —The tower of a temple in South India. It is often a huge pyramidal 
structure in front of a temple, wherein also, as in the Ayirankal mantapam 
and stone corridors, the skill of the Hindu artist is displayed. Also the 
gate-tower of temples. 

Gosavees or (Josayis —Wandering pilgrims from Northern India, who have no 
settled homes and who are considered as special devotees of Sri Rama, the 
hero of the Ramayaqa. Their language is Hindustani. 

Gotrams —Families or gens. 

Govardhanoddharanam—Tile act of Sri Krishna’s having lifted up the hill of 
Govardhana for protecting his flock and mates from the storms brought 
about by Indra. (A scene from the Bhagavata.) 

Graxnakar— Villagers. 

Graxnams —Villages; same as Agraharams. 

Grailtha —A kind of characters of which the modern Malayalam and 
Tamil characters are outgrowths. Also old cadjan manuscripts of Puranas 
or other writings. Also a sloka or verse. 

Granthavari —Old cadjan manuscripts preserved in houses, palaces or temples 
from of old, which are found useful in the elucidation of their origin and 
history. 

Grihapravesa—The first entering into the husband’s house, celebrated by the 
Paradesa Brahmins with great feast and ritual during marriage or after 
marriage. 

Grihasailti —A ceremony performed by the Paradesa Brahmins for the pros¬ 
perity of the griham or house, usually celebrated on the birthday of the 
chief member of the house. 

Grihastha —A householder. 

Grihasthasrama —The stage of a Brahmin in which he is to be a householder. 

Guru—Religious preceptor; tutor. 

Gurudakshina —Remuneration given to a preceptor generally when the disciple 
has completed his course of studies. 


H 

Haiflga—The swan; a bird of some importance in Hindu mythology. It is 
represented as the romantic bearer of the love messages of Damayanti to 
her lover Nala. It is a celestial bird and is credited with the power of 
imbibing milk alone if it is given a solution of water and milk. On the 
whole in the Puranic stories a certain amount of romantic significance 
always attaches itself to this bird. 
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Harati —Waving a vessel containing water reddened with turmeric and ohunam 
before a child or grown up person, which is an indispensable item in all 
auspicious ceremonies of the Brahmins. 

Harih Sri Ganapataye Namah —The first prayer offered by the people of Mala¬ 
bar in initiating a boy into learning, or reading or writing anything. It is a 
prayer to God Vishnu and Ganesa. 

Harikars —Brahmin peons. 

Hartkathafi—Entertainments with the recitation of Puranic stories in songs and 
prose in which music forms the chief part. 

Hastam Tirunal —Prince born under the asterism of Hastam in Travancore. 

BBranyagarbham —A purificatory ceremony inaugurated in Kerala by Parasu- 
rama; it consists in the Maharajah’s seating himself inside a large cow 
or lotus of gold specially made for the occasion. 

Hiranyasraddham —Making presents of money to Brahmins in the place of 
Sraddha or rite to the manes of departed persons. 

Holi Pandigai —a festive day observed by the Mahrattas. 

Homakundam —a pit made in houses or temples on *the floor for performing 
homams and making burnt-offerings to gods. 

Homam —Burnt offerings usually made in all sacrificial rites of the Brahmins. 

Homaparas—Special institutions for the conduct of daily Homams or sacri¬ 
ficial worship of God Ganapati. 

HtLVa—A corruption of Malayalam Oovvu meaning 4 yes ’. 

Huzur Cutcherry— The Dewan’s Office. 

Hyderabad Pailvans —Wrestlers that came from Hyderabad. 

I 

Idakka —a percussion instrument of music used largely in temple service in 
Travancore. 

Idanad— The three Taluqs, Kalkulam, Eraniel and Vilavankod, are known by 
this common name. 

Idangali —A grain and liquid measure in Travancore containing 80 cubic inches. 
Also as Edangali, 

Idankai valankai Fanam —The left hand and the right hand tax, meaning the 
tax given by the left hand or inferior castes and the tax given by the right 
hand or superior castes. 

Idavaga or Idavagai— A ducal possession. 

Idayil Adhikarikal —Revenue Officers belonging to the intermediate position. 

Idichakka —The tender fruit of the Jack tree used as a curry stuff. 

Idiyans —A subdivision of the Kudimi Ohettis. 

Xkkaraiar —Peojpl^bfthis village. 

Xlantala kanam— 1 due given by the tenant over and above the annual 
Michavaram to the next senior male member of the Jenmi’s household. 

llayor-Ammamar— The women of the Ilayatu caste. 

Ilinchakanni— A variety of gram grown in Travancore. 

Illam—A house. The Vernacular name for the house of a Nambudiri Brahmin 
as also of a few other high castes of Malabar. Also a subdivision 
of the Nayars. 
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Illattammamar —The Chakkiyar women are called thus. 

Ihppa — (Bassia longifolia). The fruits of this tree give a lamp oil when 
expressed. 

InohakaAan —A kind of paddy seed used for Malankri&hi . 

Injikannan —A variety of the Egyptian Arum (Arum Colocasia). 

Inniva —a Vernacular term applied to tunes which are foreign to Aryan music. 

Irakkaranma —A kind of land tenure prevalent in some parts of Travancore. 

Irayili pattoxn —a kind of land tenure prevalent in Central and South Travan- 
core. 

Imppazhivtl —Waste caused by keeping grain for a long time in a certain place. 

Isvara— God. 

Isvara Seva —Religious sevices in temples for the performance of which a large 
number of Brahmins are employed by the Sirkar. They are given salaries 
and some special allowances for the purpose ; any of the special forms of 
worshipping the gods current in Malabar. 

Ithi Kandappan —a variety of paddy grown in South Travancore. 

Itihasas —The Epics of the Hindus, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

Ittupati PattOXXl —A kind of land tenure prevalent only in some parts of Tra¬ 
vancore. This tenure is known also as Vittittum-kilachupati-pattom. 

J 

Jada or Jadam— matter. 

Jalajapam —Hymn to God Varuna recited by standing knee-deep in water. 
This is generally performed during theMurajapam ceremony in Trivandrum. 

Jamakal —A country carpet. 

Jananamarana kanakku —A register of births and deaths. 

Janardana —An incarnation of God Vishnu. 

Jangadas —Perhaps military officers appointed in former times to guard temples, 
and their treasures. 

Japadakshina —The allowances and salaries paid to a numerous staff of Brahmins 
employed for performing special religious services in temples. 

JapaiXl —The chanting of hymns or prayers. 

Japti —A kind of land tenure prevalent in the frontier Taluq of Shencottah. 
This is so called because the lands under this tenure were once attached 
by the British as theirs, but were given back subsequently as the frontier 
disputes ended in favour of Travancore, 

Jata —A method of dressing the hair by plaiting and doing it into a knot usually 
adopted by girls and young damsels in Southern India. 

Jatakarxnaxn —The birth ceremony that every Brahmin father celebrates on the 
birth of a child. 

Jatakas —Buddhistic writings named so. 

Jati —Caste. 

Jatinimayam —A book that defines the castes. 

Jexnabundy — A name used in Travancore for the three Departments of Treasury, 
Revenue and Einance. 

Jonxnam— The right of proprietorship which the owner has over his property. 
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It means 4 birth-right \ A kind of ownership instituted in Kerajta 

by Parasurama. 

Jwttftl-^The Vemaoular name for the proprietor of the land. 

Jemnikaram —a certain due to be given by the tenant to the Jenmi (proprietor) 
in some forms of land tenure. 

Jepamantapam —The Mantapam or platform in front of the Srl-Koil or inner 
sanctuary for the Brahmins to perform their japams on. 

Jiraka Chamba —A kind of paddy seed sown for the Kumbhom crop. 

Jiva—Spirit, life. 

Jivatma—The soul of a living being. 

Jnaila —Supreme knowledge. Perfect knowledge of the Universe. 

Jnavarar-A variety of paddy grown in North Travancore. It is used in fasts 
and as medicine in paralysis and other varieties of rheumatic affections. 

Jonakans —A sect among Mahomedans. 

Jtmgars —Conveyances for orossing unbridged rivers in high floods. 


—A kind of cloth used in Malayali marriages or Sambandhams. 
Eachchaviruthi —Viruthi lands given for military training. 

Eadaipallikudam— A village school. 

Zadali —a variety of the plantain. 

Zfldl—A kind of drink used by the Uralis and other Hill Tribes. 

S^ukusarkara—A paste made of molasses, mustard, &c., of which images arc 
made. 


Eaikottikkali —Dancing with clapping of hands in measure to the dance and 
songs. 

Zaikottippattu —Singing and dancing practised by Nayar women. 

SailAfia —Mount Kailasa in the Himalayas, which is the abode of God Siva. 

SaUqM’fasis—Dwellers of Mount Kailasa, the name by which the Yariyars are 
designated in Keralolpatti. 

Eaimmal or E&imal —The name given to the fighting masters among Nayars in 
ancient Kerala. Now it is a mere title attached to the names of members 
pf certain Nayar families. 

iSa&pp&da Otti-^A system of mortgage in which the Jenmi or mortgager receivos 
; almost the full value as debt. 

Zaippizha —A local denomination of the Swarupam Nayars. 

Bkkkakttr&7aa—A subdivision of the Kuravars. 
or Gaol— A ohannel. 

galaohlkall— PJaying with marbles. 

Salal —The cultivation of paddy or some inferior grain in the same land after 
the first cultivation of rice known as Ozhavu is over; also weed. 


Zalai-VettU-Mammatti —A small instrument used for weeding in later stages of 
cultivation when the plants are fairly up. 

-/[he threshing floor where the rice stalks are spread after reaping and 
beaten smartly or trodden over by cattle to separate the seeds from the stalks. 
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Ea!am-~-A grain and liquid measure used in Nanjanad. 

Ealamezhuttum Pattum—A kind of worship practised in Travancore in the Bha- 
gavati and Sasta temples in which representations of the respective deities 
are made on the floor by means of coloured powders and the deities praised 
by singing and praying. 

Salami—A measure of weight. See Vol. iii. p. 216 

Ealapurusha —a representative image of Kala or God of Dbath. 

Kalari—A military club whero soldiers were trained for battle in early Travaft- 
core. Parade grounds. 

galas—Modes of time in Hindu music. 

galasam—A purificatory ceremony performed in temples. Also a liquid 
measure holding about four Idangalis or 1$* gallons. 

Kali —Bhadrakali or the Goddess of Fury. 

Kali —God Saturn. 

Kaliputtirar— Literally the sons of Kali. 

Kaliyamarddanam —a Puranic story often represented in paintings and sculpture 
in Malabar temples. The story is about Sri Krishna's stamping over the 
hoods of the serpant Kaliya while yet a child. 

Kaliyana Mantapam— The marriage shed. 

Kaliyattam —Dancing and singing in praise of Bhagavati practised by women. 
This was first instituted by Parasurama. 

Kaliyuga —The Yuga or cycle of time represented by Kali or Saturn according to 
the Puranas. 

Kaliyugarajan or Kaliyugarayan Panam— The Panam or silver coin issued by the 
King who reigned at the beginning of the Kaliyuga. 

Kalian or Kallasari or Ealtachan—The stone mason. 

Kallu—Toddy. 

Kallur Illam —The Nambudiri house named Kallur situated in North Malabar. 

Kalpa —The general heading in the fifth section of the Ashtangahridaya, under 
which the subject of poisons and their antidotes is treated. Also a bitter 
medicine which the Hindu Yogins are believed to take in small doses fo t 
freeing themselves from all sorts of human cravings. 

Kalpalabadavu —a Trivandrum landing-place is called by this name. 

Kalpavriksham—The celestial tree, the beneficent tree of heaven, a name applied 
r to the cocoanut tree in grateful appreciation of its valuable uses. 

Ealvazhai—A variety of the plantain. 

K am adeva —The Cupid of the Hindu Mythology. He is represented as. shooting 
his shafts of flowers at lovers by standing in the heavens. 

Eamadhenu—The celestial cow which enables its owner to accomplish all his 
wishes. 

Kambampillu —a sort of grain very sparsely grown in the Southern distriots of 
the Peninsula. 

Eambar —a great Tamil poet. 

Eambithayam—A kind of dice played by the Nambudiris. 

Kammalars—Artisans. 

Kamugu—The areca palm (Areca Catechu ). 
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Zmgmire—A variety of Kaitha (aloes) grown in Central Travaneore. • 

tangScM S or Mnthasarieis are the chief among the Kammalars who are versed 
in the scientific measurements of carpentry and house building. 

EanaUw^The supervisors of the Nad or the territorial organisation of the ruling 
Nayars in ancient Malabar. 

Eanakku—Accounts. Also a title used as a prefix to names instead of the suffix 
Pillay , a title of honour conferred on persons by the King. 

Kaoakku Choiapakaraniaa —a higher title than Kanahhu , and corresponds to the 
knighthood of mediaeval ages. It was instituted by Maharajah Martanda 
Varma. 

Sanakku Pillamars—Accountants. 

KflTIflm or garriMra —A fee; a fee in token of allegiance. 

KftUfr wdfl T—The tenant or one who holds land of another. 

Kanapattom—A kind of tenure prevalent in Travaneore. 

Kanathava—A variety of paddy grown in the hills of Travaneore. 

Ea&dapattam—The full rental due from the tenant to the Jenmi. 

Kandukrishi—A kink of tenure prevalent in Travaneore. 

Zanduzhavu—Lands held on a particular form of tenure. 

Kani— A pe culiar Malabar observance which is held on the Chittra Visliu day. It 
literally means auspicious sight. 

Rani —A settlement of the Kanikkar on the hills. Also the Kanikkars themselves. 

Karrikairnka —Seeing the Kani or sight. 

S aaikka —A sum of money presented to a temple. A fee in token of allegiance. 
See Kanam. 

Kanikkar— A Hill tribe. 

Kaniyail—The Malabar astrologer. 

Kaqjiram—The nux vomica tree. 

K erman —A variety of the plantain. 

g ftnwan Chembu—A variety of the Egyptian arum; {Arum Colocasia ). 

Kanni—The Malayalam month corresponding to September-October. 

Kannikodi —a variety of the betel vine which begins to yield after six months 

Kannipoo and Kumbhapoo^—The two crops of paddy, the one taken in September- 
October and the other in Eebruary-March from double crop lands. 

Kanthai i Amman —A goddess of the inferior order worshipped by the Hindus. 

Kanyakadanam— The giving away of the bride. 

Kappa—A variety of the plantain. 

Kappal Adakka — A variety of the areca-nut. 

Kappal Tonga—A variety of the cocoanut tree. 

Kappalyari—Ship money. A tax levied for maintaining the navy or building 
ships. 

Kaf—The Kanni crop or crop gathered in the month of Kanni, (Sept. Oct.). 

Sara—An administrative subdivision of a Proverty in Travaneore correspond¬ 
ing to a British village. 

Karaip&ttu —a kind of tax levied by Government in former days in Travaneore. 

Karakkar or Pidagakkar—The people of a Kara or Pidaga (a village) in Travan- 
core. Pidaga means a village in South Travaneore. 
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gaxakshetrazn—Temple belonging to the Kara or village. 

Karaffl-dllhl —A kind of grass used in performing some religious rites. 

Earamozhivu Sarvamanibham —These are honorary grants made to persons of 
distinction for signal services rendered. 

Earam Pattom—A kind of land-tenure prevalent only in certain parts of Travan- 
core. 

EarflT^—A term in Hindu Astrology denoting the relative positions of the sun 
and the moon calculated for determining an aspicious time, 

Earanavan—The head of a Malayan Maiumakkathayam family. 

Earanavar—In ancient Malabar it meant the head of a Tara or Nayar organisa¬ 
tion often containing more than two villages. 

Earandakam —A small metal case for holding ‘ eh imam \ a necessary adjunct 
for chewing betel and nut. 

Earanmai —Freeholds directly under the control of Government. 

Earanma Pattom or Marapattom —A kind of land-tenure prevalent in some parts 
of the State. 

Earappuram— The term by which Sliertallay Taluq is known. 

Karayalan —Literally one who rules over a Kara or village. Karayalans were 
chiefs appointed by Government and entrusted with the collection of taxes 
in Karas or villages into which Nanjanad was divided at the time of its an¬ 
nexation to Travancore. 

Kariakar —.The administrative head of a taluq in former days. In Travancore 
it always meant the administrative head of a Mandapathumvathukkal—a 
tract of country corresponding to the modern taluq, with judicial, revenue, 
and magisterial powers. He came next in rank to the Sarvadhikariakar 
who was in charge of a Division. The Kariakar was deprived of his judi¬ 
cial and magisterial functions by Colonel Munro, and the designation was 
changed into ‘Tahsildar \ 

Eariasthans —Managers or stewards of Malay ala Brahmin Jenmis (land-owners), 

Earikkur Pattom. —This includes waste lands intercepted by channel beds and 
valleys overgrown with shrubs leased out for cultivation. 

Eari lands —Black loam beds. 

Earinjanta-— A variety of gram cultivated in Travancore. 

Earlpazha* —A variety of paddy grown in North Travancore. 

Earkadagam —Tile Malayalam month corresponding to .Tulv-August. 

Earma —Action. 

Eannabhumi —The land where sin can be expiated by good deeds as opposed to 
Punnyabhumi where redemption from sm can he effected by mere birth. 
Kerala is known as Karmabhumi and the East Coast as Punyabhumi. 

Earnamantram —The minfcrain or hymn recited into the right ear of a dead 
person in a Brahmin funeral. 

Eamatakas —People belonging to the Carnatic country. 

Earnattan — The priest of the Krishnanvagakkars is known by this name, as also 
by Asan. 

Earnavadha —The ear-boring ceremony of the Hindus which takes place usually 
during the first year after the child’s birth. 

Earta —One who performs a rite. 

Eartavu —A military title given to certain Nayar families in earlier days, 
d 
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E&rtig&l—Name of an asfcerism; also the name of the month which corresponds 
to November-Deoember; the day of the asterism in the month is a day 
of festival in some of the Bhagavati temples. 

StaxTX—A preparation believed to be made out of the dead body of man and certain 
animal and used by Mantravadis or the votaries of the Black Art in Malabar’ 
for enchanting and alluring other persons or animals. Any means which 
enables a man to entrap another. 

Sarukft—A variety of paddy grown in North Travancore. 

Eanunadi Kut 4 an—The Kuttan (a pet name given to boys among Nayars) 
of the place called Karumadi; the usual personified name given to a granite 
statue of a Buddhistic or Jaina saint, that has been standing in water near 
Karumadi in Ampalapuzha from time immemorial. The image has the size 
of an ordinary man and no more, and has led to the legend current in 
Travancore that a disobedient Pulaya who would not give way to a travell¬ 
ing Nambudiri dignitary was cursed and turned into stone like that. It is 
also believed that the Kuttan will always have the water below his shoulders, 
meaning that no flood would rise above his shoulder level. This image 
serves the purpose of a water level indicator to boatmen on the backwaters. 

kadali —a variety of the plantain. 

—A wind instrument of music. 

Eaffippa&ax&i —a minor deity; also the name by which Sasla, the chief mountain 
deity of the Travacore Hills is known to the low caste. 

Karappatti—Jaggery. 

Eamthddathu Pazhnr Nambudiripad—'The Brahmin dignitary belonging to the 
Karuthedatliu Iilam in Pazhur. 

K&rutt& Chara—A variety of paddy grown in North Travancore. 

E&Jra&ta kanaan—A variety of the Egyptian Arum ( Arum colocasia), 

^I var * e ^ es P a( ldy sown in Hill cultivation. 

Saruvelappnra Palace —a section of the Maharajah’s palace at Trivandrum 
which was built by Yelu Tampi Dalawa. 

Saruvilaachi—The superior variety of pepper grown in Travancore. 

Earyasthan (Kariasthan)—A manager. 

Sasiyatra—A rite or ceremony observed by the Paradesa Brahmins during 
marriages. It means pilgrimage to Benares. 

EaSU or flash— see cash. 

E&teholaftl—A medicine used in Ashtangahridayam treatment. 

Eatha-khli—The Dramatic performance peculiar to Travancore. 

gathaiihr—The title applied to the fully ordained secular priests of the Syrian 

- Church in Travancore. 

Eatirumantap&m^--A raised floor with a groined roof beautifully decorated with 
pictures, mirrors and glass globes, erected inside the Pandal , in which th$ 

* actual weddidg takes place in Nayar marriages. 

Eatta or Paranellu—Small sums due to the Jenmi from his tenant besides the, 
Varom, ; 

A variety of paddy grown in South Travancore. 

SattifflUlldTl—A native-made cloth. 
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—A kind of dice played by the Nambudiris. 

gat tukuttaga —Pattom; literally contract. 

—A preparation of dish made of thick buttermilk boiled with pepper and 
salt and sometimes with sliced bananas also. 

Zaumarabritya —A section of the Ayurveda, treating of the management of 
children and treatment of their diseases. 

Kaupina —A truss. 

Zavacham—An armour. Any covering for the body with plates of metal. 

Kavadi— An offering of sandal, rose-water, or eatables to God Subrahmanya, 
carried in pots over the shoulders of the vower, the pots being suspended 
from the ends of a polo well decorated with tapestry and peacock feathers. 

Kavadi-Eduppu —The carrying of a Kavadi to a temple by the devotee. 

Kavani—A thin piece of native-made cloth. 

Kaval —W atching. 

EaVU or kavoo —A grove of trees dedicated to the abode of snakes and considered 
very sacred. 

Eavyam —Any literary composition in Sanskrit. 

Kayachikitsa —The Science of medicine in general, a section of the Ayurveda. 

Kayal —a lake or lagoon. 

Kayala—A low mud wall topped over by a thatched roof to protect it from the 
rains. 

Kayarviruthi —This includes lands given for the supply of the Kodikayaru or 
rope for hoisting flag during Ootsavnm s and in some cases for drawing 
water from wells, &c. 

Kayyorupati —Under this tenure the Ottikkanm. or Pattakfauan takes on lease a 
property and makes improvements in it on condition of his being entitled to 
only half the cost of the trees reared by him, the other half being remitted 
in favour of the Jenmi. 

Kazhaka Pattom or Palpayasa' Pattom—Lands assessed to Sirkar as Pattom lands 
for services in temples which in later times have been assumed by the Sirkar. 

Kazhakkuttam Panam —a due levied from the marrying parties by Pattaryars of 
Kazhakkuttam to be given to Government. 

Kazhuttitukki —‘ Kept in the shoulders \ 

Zeert ana m or Zirtanam —A musical composition. 

Zelvi —The administrative subdivision of a Taluq—; same as Adbikaram, 

Kerala —The name by which the land created by Parasurama is known. The 
name is derived from Sanskrit Kera (a cocoanut) the country having plenty 
of cocoanut trees. 

Eeralacharams —The customs and usages of the people of Kerala. 

Eerala-mahatmyam —A book treating of Kerala and its people. 

Keralolpatti- -An ancient work describing the origin of Kerala. 

Eettezhuttu —The recordation of what was heard or obtained by personal confer¬ 
ence with the holders of lands. 

—Territorial divisions or continents. 

Kharita —A Royal letter. 

Sidupidi—The name of a percussion instrument of music in Travancore, 
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Eilavan Rajah —‘The old king’. The great Rama Varna was known by this 
name as he lived to a long age. 

Ellipattu—A kind of Malayalam composition in verse with peculiar metres 
and style invented by Ezhuttachchan. The peculiarity of this kind of 
composition is that the author puts himself in the capacity of a listener to 
the story recited by a parrot whom he requests to narrate it at the beginning 
of every chapter. The parrot allegorically represents the great Puranam 
story-teller Sukabrahmarishi . 

Eil-santi —An assistant Santikaran or puja-performer in a temple. 

Eil-Talayadri— Inferior ruler. 

Kil-taly —Lesser palace. 

Eiluvai —A common shrub very largely used for fencing in Travancore. 

Kindi-A small pewter vessel with a spout in the middle for the water to How 
through. It is the most commonly used vessel in this country for washing 
and religious purposes and is nearly unknown in the Eastern districts. 
This is the vessel invariably used in temples for the puja and other purposes. 

ZirataS —Hill-men or dwellers in the forests. 

Eiriyam —A subdivision of the Nayars. 

Eirtanam —Same as Kcertanam. 

Eizhakban Adakka —a variety of avecanuts largely grown in Minachil and other 
adjoining Taluqs. 

ffiahaVVari Pulayas— The Eastern Pul ay as. 

Kizhazhma Viruthi —Lands given to low caste people for supplying Kothumbu 
(dried spathes of the cocoanut flowers) and other things for festivals in 
certain temples. 

Eochchuvalans —Literally small Valans. 

Kodai —A temple festival. 

Eodali- An axe. 

Eodali Viruthi —a system of land-tenure under which the tenant instead of 
paying the Michavaram due to the Jenmi has to fell trees or supply fuel or 
do any other work with the Koclali or axe. 

Kodikkura —Elag for the Kodiyettu ceremony in temples. 

Kodivilakku— A hand lamp of metal carried before some temple dignitaries as a 
mark of honour. The lamp has a very long handle and is peculiar to Malabar. 

Kodiyettu —The ceremony of hoisting the flag in temples for indicating that the 
temple festival called Ootsavam has begun. 

Eodungalur Viruthi —Grants made by the Bajah of Crauganore for performing 
Some special service. These were held by Travancore ryots. 

Koimmasthanajn or Eoyimmasthanam —The position of a Koyimma or the 
Government representative in the affairs of Ooranma temples. 

KolakkUTUVai— A variety of paddy grown in South Travancore. 

Kolelutttt Or Malaiyamai —was the kind of character largely used in Travancore 
till the last century. 

Kolundu—Myrtle. 

Kombu —A wind instrument of music. 

Komptl Qh fl.kkfl. ~~In cases where the viruthi holding is a garden the tenant will 
have to pay the jenmi a jack fruit for each tree. This is one of the Panchar 
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bhoyams of the Jenmi. 

Konrnraipad —Literally ‘ Royal-Justice-income,’ an old tax which may be taken 
to mean the court fees and judicial revenue of modern times. 

Koompals— Heaps. 

Koothambalam —A mantapam specially built in a temple, where the Chakkiya^ 
performs his Koothu. 

Koothu —The Chakkiyar’s characteristic recitation of a Puranic story in temples 
during festivals. 

Koova —A species of wild tapioca with a somewhat similar bulb and stem. 

Koozhan —A local variety of the jack tree the fruits of which are largely used 
green as curry stuffs. 

Koppu —An allowance of rice, vegetables, &c., given to particular persons from 
palaces or temples. 

Korai —A kind of reed largely used for making mats. 

Korava or Kurava —a low caste people in Travancore. 

Korava or Kurava —Ulutytions made by women during marriage and other occa¬ 
sions of rejoicing. 

Kotta —A grain measure equivalent to 70 Madras measures; also means a fort. 

Kottanchakka —Tender fruit of the jack tree used as curry stuff. 

KottappadlVU Kanikkai —Perhaps tax levied on the people for the building and 
repairing of forts. 

Kottappanam— a tax for the repair and building of forts. 

Kottar Chetties- -Merchants of the Chotty caste belonging to Koltar. 

Kottaram —The mansion of a Rajah or Prince. 

Kottuvadl —A wooden hammer. 

Kottuvirathi, Kuzhalviruthi, Kompimruthi— includes lands given for beating 

drums or blowing trumpets in temples. 

Kotumpu —The outer covering of the bunch of the cocoanut flower. 

Kovilagam—Tile house of a Kshatriya in Malabar. 

Kovilammamar —The Pandala women. 

Koyimma or Mel-Koyimma —a Government Officer for representing the interests 
of Government in the administration of temples managed by Ooranmakars. 

Kozhinji— A kind of gram peculiar in Travancore. 

Kozhulabham —The proprietor’s share of the produce of tlie land that is due to 
him from his tenant. 

Kozhukkatta — A kind of bread made of rice and cocoanut, round in shape, which is 
a favourite dish of the Nambudiri. 

Krishnamriga —The black antelope whose skin is used by the Brahmins on the 
occasion of the Upanayanam. 

Kritayuga— A cycle of time represented by Krita. Of the four cycles or Ytcgas 
into which the period ot the earth is divided according to the Puranas, 
Krita yuga comes the first, the remaining Ytcgas being Tret a, Dwapara and 
Kali. 

Kritis —Kirtanams or compositions in music. 

Ksheerabala ycgam —a medicinal oil prepared according to the prescription given 
in the Ashtangahridaya, and largely administered in rheumatism. 
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EshotTi Palakas—Two human figures with clubs in hands cut in grantie stone 
and placed on both sides of the main entrance gate of a temple in Travan- 
core, 

Kshndraprayogan—The practice of the Black Art for the purpose of doing harm 
to others. 

EudSJemnan—A system of land-tenure which obtains in 23 taluqs and includes 
properties given for the maintenance of certain families. These correspond 
m a way to the Jenman properties of Brahmins. 

Kndikkaris— The local name for Dasis in Nanjanad. 

Kttdima—Husbandry. 

Kttdimanir—The execution of a mortgage deed in the Attipper or the out and 
out surrender of the jenmi’s rights. This is the third deed to be executed 
by the jenmi preliminary to the complete surrender of his jenmarn rights. 

Kudipathis —Salt pans belonging to private individuals as opposed to Pandara- 
pathis or Government pans. 

Ktldippati pattom— A system of land tenure prevalent in some parts of the 
State. 

Kndippullitanatu— A system of land tenure peculiar to the Taluq of Shertallay; 
so oalled from the settlement made on the assurance of the ryots themselves 
after the land was made over by the Cochin State in the absence of any 
accounts. 

Kudivaram— Dues to Government from the owners of private salt pans. 
Also remuneration made by Sirkar to the hill-tribes for their supply of 
forest produce to the State. 

Kudivazhichcha Dattu— A form of adoption prevalent among the Nambudiris in 
which an old man or woman surviving a whole family seeks after an heir 
from among the distant kindred for the performance of their obsequies and 
the perpetuation of the family. 

Kudivila— is the amount paid to the cardamom ryots for the collection of the 
spice. 

KudiyailS—Tenants and cultivators. 

Kndiyar— Husbandmen. Same as Kudiyans. 

Kndiyirippu— are chiefly dwelling sites granted at pleasure in olden days and 
registered in the ryot’s name and bearing a light assessment sometimes 
tax-free. The ryots have full rights in them and can alienate them as 
they like. 

Ktldiohandram&h-are storehouses for keeping salt. 

KtlduabaS—Families. 

Kudtani—A tuft of hair. 

Ktjjahs—Small fashionable vessels generally made of bell-metal or silver. 

Kula Adakka —One of the Panchabhogams or five profits due to the Jenmi 
from the tenant. The word literally means a bunch of arecanuts. 

KttUkafilS [KasbakamsJ—Assemblies of men. 

—A subdivision of the Marans. 

Kllappura—A cool shed forming a canopy over the steps of the tank affording 
facilities for privacy and protection from the inclemancy of the weather. 

K&I;agcKhara 2&a&t&pam—A stone Mantapom or corridor erected in front of Sri 
Padmwbbaswat^i’s temple in which great works of art arc displayed. 
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This corresponds to the Ayirankal Mantapam of the temples of the East 
Coast This is called after the name of Kul asekharaperumal Maharajah, 
the great Rama Varma, who built it. 

Kulayazhai —A bunch of plantains. One of the Panchabhogcms or five profits. 

Kumb ham s—Pitchers of metal. In singular it means the name of the Malaya- 
lam month corresponding to February-March. 

Km nkum am —The saffron or turmeric powder. 

Kundalam—Ear pendants. 

Kungllgi—The suffix affixed to the names of the women of the Pattattiyars. 

Kunippan —a variety of paddy grown in South Travancore. 

Kunjukuttakars —Old name for the revenue peons of a Taluq. 

Kunthirikkam or Kunthrikkam— Dammar. 

Kuppayam—A jacket. 

Kliravimthi—Lands granted for supplying the Kodiktira or flag for the 
Kodiyettu or flag-hoisting ceremony in temples. 

Kurikkavani—A kind of cloth woven in Travancore. 

Knris or ChittlS —Raffles. These form a kind of co-operative credit societies. 

Kurisaili—A kind of medicinal plant. 

Kuruka, Kannalakan Kumka—Varieties of paddy seed used for Malamkrishi. 

Knrumpoopn —The third cultivation in a paddy field, generally tapioca or 
sugarcane. 

Kurumulaku—Black pepper. 

Kumppu—A title generallay denoting an ancient section of the Nayars charged 
with functions of varied interest. Their chief function was of a military 
character. 

Kumthi —An offering to a deity; sometimes animals such as goats, cocks, &c.» 
are offered in sacrifice. 

Kusa grass—Darbha grass used in religious rites by Brahmins. 

Kuthuviruthi —Lands given to Chakkiyars and Nangyars for the performance 
of Kuthus or story-telling in temples. 

Kufcivaikkal—Literally settling in life. A ceremony performed along with 
Samb'cinilham by Variyars in which the woman is taken to the husband’s 
house where she becomes a member of the husband’s family as against 
the matriarchal system of marriage. 

Kllttagapattom —The name of the subdivision of lands which fall under a 
particular form of land-tenure. 

Kuttakai —A kind of tax levied in ancient Nanjanad. 

Kuttanad —comprises 22 Proverties, 12 in Ampalapuzha, 4 in Kottayam, 3 faf 
Changanachery, and 3 in Ettumanur. 

Kfittiyum Solum—A kind of cricket practised by the Nambudiris, in which a 
fehcrt oval peice of wood is used instead of the ball. 

Kllttichathan —See Chatham 

Kuttodu Swargam— Transportation to heaven with the mortal coil. 

Kuttu-Irikkuka —To keep company with. 

Kuttuva —Funeral music of the Shanars. 

Kuzhal—A pendant for the neck. Also the native Ante. 
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Etizhi attxttom— system of land-tenure prevalent only in some parts of Travan- 
coifo 

Stizhikkanam —The payment made to the tenant at the end of the period of 
mortgage for the improvements brought about in the land. 

L 

Lajahomam —A homan or sacrifice to fire with fried rice offered to it. It is one 
of the marriage rites of the Brahmins. 

Lakshadipam —A sexennial festival celebrated at the close of the Murajapam in 
Trivandrum. It literallay means a lakh of lights, and there is a grand 
illumination and procession of the gods in Sripadmanabha’s temple on this 
day. 

Lanka —The island over which the king of the Rakshasas, Ravaila, ruled accord¬ 
ing to the Ramayana. It is recognised to be the modern island of Ceylon. 

Layan—Frontier. 

Leelas —Sports or pranks. 

Lehyam —An electuary in Hindu medicine. 

Lekkom —Number in Vernacular. 

Lela Chitty —Literally an auction raffle, in which the membeis bid for the amount. 

Linga m —The phallus. An idol. 

Lokaglim —Literally the preceptor of the world. The great Sankaraeharya who 
was given this title on account of his unsurpassed learning and knowledge 
of the Vedas is styled as such. 

Lokam —World. 


M 

Machchampikars —The members of certain well recognised families among the 
Nayars, from whom the bridegroom for tying the Tali is selected in their 
Keitukalyanam or Talikettu marriages. 

Madakkar s —Families of men. 

—The fronds of the cocoanut tree. 

valikka —Levelling the ground by the help of cocoanut fronds. 

—The house of a Brahmin. 

ICadampimar —Nayar chieftains of Travancore in earlier days. 

Madappalli —The kitchen room in a temple or house. 

—An inferior deity worshipped by the lower orders among the Hindus. 

Uadhvites —The followers of Madhva among Brahmins. 

Mahabali Ohakravarti —Emperor Mahabali, an Asura king whose reign was be¬ 
lieved to have been one of ‘ uninterrupted peace, plenty and prosperity/ 
according to the Puranas. 

Hahabharataviruthi —Lands given for reading Mahabharatam and other Puranas 
for the delectation of the public during festivals in temples. 

UahaAaaapati-homam —A great sacrifice performed in honour of Mahaganapati 

^^or the great God Ganapati in Travancore. 

Mahal&yA Amavasya—The New-moon occurring in the month of Bbadrapada. . 
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Hah ftlfty ft PaJoshasi—The fortnight ending with the Mahalaya Amavasya, which 
is observed with fasting and prayer by the Paradesa Brahmins. 

MfthftltlftJSfo 1 *—A ceremony instituted in Kerala by Parasurama. Also a day of 
festival among the Paradesa Brahmins. 

XaliarMritytU^apam—A prayer to Mrityu or God of Death. 

Maharshi— A great sage, 

Uaharndram —a grand prayer to Budra or God Siva celebrated by Paradesa 
Brahmins along with Shashtyabdapurti (60th birthday) or Satabhishckavi 
(100th birthday) celebration. It consists of praying and giving dakshinas 
or danams to Brahmins and feasting. 

Maha Sivaratri —a day of fast and festival, sacred to Siva, coming on the 14th 
day of the dark fortnight of Magha (February). 

Mahatmyam —Kerala Mahatmyam, a treatise on Kerala. 

M ah a Vishnu —God Vishnu, one of the Hindu Trinity. 

Mahishasnramarddanam —The killing of the demon Mahishasura. He was 
killed by Bhadrakali according to the Puranas. The scene is described 
by poets and largely*dopicted in temple painting and sculpture. 

Mahodayam —An annual festival observed by the Paradesa Brahmins. 

Mahu&t —A temple dignitary at Tirupati in the East Coast. 

Mailanchi —A red colouring vegetable substance. 

Makara Aylam —a variety of cardamoms. 

Maka^iri —Malayalam month corresponding to January-February 

Makarasankrailti —A day of festival among Brahmins considered 

Makayiram Tinmal— Prince born under the star Makayiram. 

Makkathayam —A system of inheritance in which the sons inherit} wie property 
of the father. 

Makkavazhi —The system of inheritance in which the property descends to the 
children, i. e., sons. 

Mala Adiyars—Ono of the Hill tribes that are mostly found along the Periyar 
valley in Travancore. 

Malam Puvan —a variety of the plantain. 

Malancherikals —Hill traots known as Cherikal in the Taluq of Changanachery, 
Tiruvalla, Minachil and Kottayam. 

M al an krishi —The cultivation of jungle lands or hilly tracts which have not 
been brought under plough. 

Ma la n Tnvarai —An indigenous variety of the red-gram. 

Malar —Fried grain or rice. 

Malavazhai —A variety of the plantain. 

Malayan? —Hill tribes. 

Mfrlikhana — An allowance of money given to some families of Rajahs of Travan¬ 
core by the British Government, corresponding to their pension from the 
Travancore Government. 

Mallakaa —Wrestlers. 

Mammatty —A spade, 

Mamool —Ancient custom. 

Mana—A Brahmin house. 
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Itoattal— The Numbudiri’s Illam. 

Manalvari —A variety of paddy grown in Nanjanad. 

Manattirl —A kind of molasses manufactured in such a way as to have a sand¬ 
like consistency and semi-liquid form. 

Manavalan —The bridegroom in a Nayar Talikettu ceremony is known by this 
name. 

Ma&avara —A decorated apartment in the inner part of the house, where the 
bridegroom and the bride are required to remain under a sort of pollution 
for three days during a Nayar marriage. 

Manavatti —The bride in a Nayar Talikettu ceremony. 

Ma nayammamar —The Muttatu women are called thus. Literally the women 
of the Mam —a Brahmin house. 

llandalapuja —A ceremony in temples dedicated to Sasta. 

Mandapam or Mantapam —An earthen or stone platform with a roof and pillars 
decorated for celebrating a marriage or conducting plays, and various other 
purposes. 

Mangalapuram Annan —A variety of the plantain. 

Mangalyadharanam —The ceremony of wearing the Mangalyam or Tali, the mar¬ 
riage symbol. 

Mangalyam —Tali or marriage symbol. In plural the female members of the 
priestly families among the Krishnanvagakkars. 

Mangamma —An ancient queen of the Tamil country. 

Maniams —Proverties or Adhikarams. 

Manibham —Lands granted to those who had rendered good services to the 
State. 

Manipam —Same as Manibham . 

Manipravalam —A kind of Vernacular composition in verse in which Sanskrit 
words are commingled with pure Malayalam words, their respective endings 
being their own. 

Manjadi— A gold weight. 

Mannans —One of the Hill tribes of Travancore. 

Mannarsala— A village in North Travancore celebrated for its serpent Kavus 
and the Ayilliam festival for the snakes. 

Mannattnkanna —a ceremony performed by the Nambudiris during marriage. 

Mantalu —Women of the Nambidis are called by this name. 

Mantapakuratircha^Grants made to Mantapams or rest-houses for expenses to 
be defrayed when villagers meet for a common cause. 

MantapathumvathukJ^I— ^The old name for Taluq, given by the great Martanda 
Varma. It literally means * the door-way of god’s Mantapam ’; for the first 
Revenue Cutckerry was held in front of Sri Padmanabha’s temple. 

Mantrajapam —The muttering of mantrams. 

Mantram— A hymn or prayer to god generally in Sanskrit. 

Mantrasala— The council-hall at Ampalapuzha. Literally a council-hall. 

Mantrayadam— The controlling of spirits and devils by means of spells, incan¬ 
tations and penances. (For description see p. 62. vol. II.). 

Ma&trayadi —The exorciser of spirits, 
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Mantravastram— See Ohitrapadapattu. 

Manvantara —A cycle of time consisting of four Yogas through which the earth 
lasts. The present Manvantara consists of Krita, Treta, Dwapara, and 
Kali. 

Maraohini —Tapioca, an odible root. 

Marahmut —Department of public works. 

Marakkal or Marakal —A grain measure used in Nanjanad. 

Maram —a technical word for the levelling rod with the inside scooped out hollow* 
Ifar a n—A temple servant corresponding to the Ochchan of the East Coast, 
Marapanikkan —Worker in wood generally known as AsarL 
Marapattom —a kind of land-tenure prevalent only in some parts of Travancore. 
Marava —The name of a caste in the Tamil districts of South India. 

Mariyamma —An inferior deity worshipped in Travancore by some classes of 
people. 

Marumakkathayam— a system of inheritance by which the property descends 
from the uncle to the,nephew. 

Masapadicar —a peon in a Customs Office. 

Masom— Ceremony connected with the first anniversary after death. Also 
a month. 

Masyam— A rite performed every month for the welfare of the manes of 
departed persons. 

Matam —The house of a Brahmin. In a Nayar house, a separate building for 
the accommodation of Brahmin visitors. 

Matam Nandavana Pattom —A special tenure current in South Travancore. 
Matapram —Lands granted for distributing water in rest-houses. 

Mathalpanam —a kind of tax imposed on the people in early Nanjanad; an ex¬ 
change commission. 

Mathan —The pumpkin; special local varieties areMat ban, Elavan,Tadiyan, 
Neikumpalan, and Kumpalan, 

Matras —Periods. 

Mattupongal —A festival of the East Coast Brahmins coming in the month of 
Magaram. 

Maya —Prakrit! according to Hindu Philosophy. See Prakriti. 

Medapoo —Crop roaped in the latter part of April or in May* 

Medam —Month corresponding to April—May, 

Meela Otti —a system of land-tenure. 

Melkanaanaml —The management and supervision of lands belonging to Sri 
and Padmanabhaswami's temple. 

Sankotam. 

Melkanom 1 — A second mortgage by a Jenmi with power to redeem the previous 
Melotti j mortgage by paying his Otti amount, 

Mel-koimma—Same as Koyimma. 

Mel-mundu— An upper cloth, A cloth to cover the body above the waist. 
Mel-santi— The head-priest or puja-performer in a templo. 

Melyaraa— An allowance of paddy given by the Sirkar to families who havo 
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tendered services to the State. A tax in kind levied on paddy, fields in 
. addition to the ordinary due paid to the Government. 

Melvanun Vilameledi 

and —A kind of pattom tenure. 

Adiyarapattom 

Melvicharippxicar—A Division Officer whose duties were purely judicial during 
the time of Colonel Munro. 

Menavn—A palankeen peculiar to Malabar and Travaneore. 

Merassi—Land. 

Merassldar—A Jenmi or owner of a land. 

Methan—A Mahomedan. 

Mezhukkupmtti—Literally something smeared with oil. It means a curry pre¬ 
pared of vegetables boiled with salt in water and then fried with cocoanut 
oil over fire. 

Michavaram—Rent due to the jenmi from the Kudiyan or tenant. 

Milavu—A kind of drum used in Chakkiyar Kuthu. It is peculiar to the West 
Coast. 

Mimamsakars—Nambudiris well-versed in law who are appointed for deciding 
cases in Smarta Vicharams. 

Minakshi—Another name for the Goddess Parvati. 

Minam—Month corresponding to March—April. 

Minnu—The wedding jewel or the Tali. 

Miteduppupattom—The tenure under which assessment is levied on the surplus 
of viruthi lands. 

Mithunam—Month corresponding to June— July. 

Mittam—The courtyard. 

Mlavu—Same as Milavu. 

Ifflechohas—Mahomedans. 

Modaka—A sweetmeat. 

Moftee—A judicial officer in early times. 

Moksha—Salvation. 

Montan —a variety of the plantain. 

Moola Zazcha—A grand annual festival at Ampalapuzlia during which boat- 
race forms a chief amusement. It is held on the day of the Moolam 
asterism, and the boat-play indigenous to the land of baekwators presents 
a very interesting sight. 

Mottakuruvai—A variety of seed sown in the Kanni crop. 

Mritanga —a percussion instrument of music. 

Mritjru—Yama or God of Death. 

Mritjnuajapa —a prayer to the God of Death. 

Mrityunjaya—God Siva who killed Mrityu, 

Mudalelpu—The payment in grain due from Viruthicars on account oi advance 
made to them in remote times as well as all arrears under that head includ¬ 
ing all services in that connection. 

MuAalrpe—A head peon. 
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or seal Also branding by the Acharya or preceptor with red hot 
iron of the symbols of Vishnu Sankha and Chakra on the arms of a Vaislmava 
Brahmin. 

Muhurtam— An auspicious hour. 

Mnkhadarsanam— A rite in Nambudiri marriages in which the marriage couple 
are brought face to face with the chanting of Veche hymns. 

Mukhaveena —An instrument of music. 

Mukkampala—( Alstonia scholaris). Tree with an inferior timber. 

MukkizhangU —An edible root. 

Mukkodi Ekadasi —One of the most important of fast days of the Brahmins. 
This Ekadasi comes in the month of Margasira and is otherwise known 
as the Vaikunta Ekadasi. 

Mukunda Mala —A poem in Sanskrit said to have been written by Kulasekhara 
Perumal, a king of Travancore. It is written in praise of Sri Padmanablia. 

Mundagan —Lands occupying the borders of lakes and stagnant waters. 

Mundu —A native cloth. 

Muni—An Indian sage. • 

Munja— Worms injurious to the black-gram and green-gram. 

M unkil — A variety of the plantain. 

Munnilaviruthi— Grants of land assigned to Munnilakars or foremen of villages 
for helping the Proverty officials in the collection of taxes. 

Munnulaksha Sahasranamam— The ceremony of repeating the thousand names 
of Isvara three lakhs of times. 

Munsiff— A subordinate judicial officer presiding over the first court of incidence 
for civil cases in Travancore. 

MunsifFs Court— A small cause court which is also the court of first incidence for 
civil affairs. 

Muppidari— All inferior divinity worshipped by some people in Travancore. 

Mura or Murai— A course of recital of Vedic hymns requiring eight days for 
being completely gone through. 

Murajapam— A ceremony conducted every sixth year in Trivandrum for the 
propitiation of the gods and the prosperity of the country. It consists of 
chanting Vedic hymns and other mantrams for 56 days, tho chief reciters 
being Nambudiris who are all sumptuously fed, 

Murali— a wind instrument of musio. 

Murari —The enemy of the demon Mura, i. e ., Sri Krishna. 

Muri— subdivision of a Proverty. 

Murti— A god, the personality of a god. 

Murti puja— Worshipping a god or goddess invoked by mantrams. 

Murungai —The horse-radish tree better known as tho drumsticks (Moringa 
pterigospermim ). 

Muthasaris— Those who are versed in the scientific measurements of carpentry* 

Muthira— Horse-gram, 

Muthuoheri— A variety of paddy grown in Mulankrishi. 

Mutibas— Children born of parents of different castes. 

Muttan— A courtyard, 
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MuvattuptLZha—Literally a channel or stream formed by the confluence of three 
rivers. 

Mysore Ayltua—A local variety of the cardamoms. 

N 

Nachingan —A variety of the plantain. 

—The territorial organisation under a Nayar chieftain in ancient Malabar; 
a country. 

Nadacooly —The system of rural delivery of letters. 

Nadakaval viruthi —Lands granted for the guarding of the temple gates. 

Nadan—The head-men or priests among the Shanars are called by this general 
term. Also another name for Shanars. 

Nadar- 1 Rulers \ 

Nadavukur rights —The right of compensation for improvements dono in the 
land or garden. 

Nadupattom —Temporary leases to third persons of escheatod properties pending 
enquiries if any. 

Nadupayar —A variety of gram cultivated in Travancore. 

Naduvathu muri —‘ There is a cut in the middle.’ 

Naffachaturthi —A day of festival among the Paradesa Brahmins. It is consi¬ 
dered sacred to the Serpent Gods. 

Nagalokam or Patala —The nether world which is believed to be the abode of the 
Serpent Gods or Nagas according to the Puranas. 

Nagapadam —A kind of ornament worn by Nayar women. 

Nagapratishta —The consecration of a Naga or stone idol representing the ser¬ 
pent god generally under an Asvattha tree in the hope of expiating all sins 
and thereby getting issue. 

Nagar or Naga —A serpent, also a gold ornament of the Brahmins, which has 
the appearance of a hooded serpent. 

Nagarajah —The king of serpents, i. e. f Adisesha worshipped in temples or KavUU 

Nagathans —Minor divinities worshipped by some classes of Hindus in Travan¬ 
core. 

Nagaswara—A wind instrument of music mostly resembling the flute, very 
popular among the Hindus of South India, 

Nagayakshi; —An inferior divinity worshipped in Travancore, 

Naiokor—A leader (from Sanskrit Nayaka), 

NaldU—A caste in Qouth India, who form an exogamous sect by themselves. 

Nainan—The local chieftain of Chengannur who is said to have built the 
temple now existing there, 

Ndkkuvari—A variety of the cocoanut, brought down from the Nicobar 
Islands, 

Nabhatrahoma—An offering to the gods through the medium of fire, gener¬ 
ally made during the birthday festivals of the Paradesa Brahmins a 

Nalan&ans—A section of people among the Vellalars of Nanjanad, 

NaUkjrlwprabandliam—Literally < four thousand verses; also a Tamil work 
called by the name Xiruvoy-mozbi, 
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NaU— A grain and liquid measure in Travancore, 

Nftl-kulakams— Four courts or assemblies, 

Nallamangai —An inferior divinity worshipped in Travancore, 

Mallamulaku— Pepper, 

JIallur Vam —A common Taluq house-name, 

Nalpamaram —A tree whose bark is used as medicine, 

Nalpamaramottu —(o»fep 2 r&a 29 ^). ' The flower bud of the Nalpamara tree, 

Nalukettu —The main central portion of the Nayar house, consisting of four 
contiguous halls with a yard in the middle. This is the chief feature of the 
Malayali house. The word literally means ‘ four roofs *; and the four roofs 
of the four halls meet together forming the yard or mittam inside. 

Nalungu —An amusement in the marriages of Paradesa Brahmins. The bride 
and bridegroom are made to be rolling a metal cocoanut between t hemselves 
to the accompaniment of music and tom-tom in the midst of a large assem¬ 
bly of women and children. 

Nalutoruvu Vellalars —Literally ‘ the Vellalars of the four Streets 
Nalvali —The daily accounts in an Office. 

Nama— Name. 

Namakaranam—The ceremony of naming a child. 

Namaskaram—Making obeisance to elders. Also the feeding of a few Brahmins 
in temples in Travancore overyday. 

Nambi —The head-priest of a temple in Travancore. 

Nambi Potti —Same as Nambi. 

Nambudiripad —a Nambudiri dignitary is generally called a Nambiid iripad 
instead of a Nambitdiri. 

Nanamundu —a towel used for bathing purposes. 

Nanakizhangu —An edible root. 

Nanchinattu Rajah— a ruler of Nanjanad. 

Nandavanapram— are favourably assessed lands given to certain families for the 
supply of flowers to temples. They are inalienable. 

Nandi— The first rite performed during a religious ceremony of the Brahmin 
constituting the auspicious beginning of the ceremony. 

Nandimukham —The first ceremony performed during Brahmin marriages 
for the propitiation of the manes of departed ancestors and some deities. 

Nanga —a woman. 

Naqja or Nanjai— The name of lands in Nanjanad in which rice is grown. 

Nanjanad— The Taluqs of Tovala and Agastisvaram. Literally 1 the land surround¬ 
ed by Nanja fields * or ‘ land fortified by Natural barriers/ 

Nankudama— The maintenance money to which a woman of the Nanjanad 
Vellala is entitled on her husband’s death out of his property. 

Nannul —a work on Tamil Grammar. 

Narasimha or Nrisimha— An incarnation of Vishnu having a lion’s head and 
a man’s body. 

Narasingamatam pattom— A special form of land-tenure prevalent in South 
Travancore. 

Narayana— Another name of God Vishnu. 
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Natakam —A dramatic composition in Sanskrit or Malayalam. - , £ 

Nattars —Thepeople of Nanjanad called themselves so. The word means 4 ryofe;’ 
It literally means the people of a Nad or country* 

Matte manga— A local variety of the mango. 

Matte mattam—A country horse. 

Nauttankal— Seed-beds or nurseries. 

Navakam— ;A special puja performed in temples on certain days, the ohief item of 
which is the Abhishekam with milk, honey, &c., to the image of the deity. 

Havadhonyam—Nine kinds of cereals used in various religious rites of Brahmins. 

Navaprajapatis—Nine gods attendant on Brahma. 

Navaratri—A festival which begins on the first and ends on the tenth day of the 
bright half of Asvini (September); this is observed with fasting and prayer 
to the Goddess Sarasvati for the nine days by the Hindus, especially the 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas. There is a grand festival in connection with this 
in Trivandrum. 

Navaratripuja—The worship made to Sarasvati on the nine nights of the 
Navaratri. 

Nayaka—A leader. 

Mayans— Nayars. 

Nayars —a people of the West Coast or the Malabar Coast who follow the matri¬ 
archal system of inheritance. 

Nayatis —a Hill-tribe found near Sabarimala. 

NazhipOOttU—A large sized country padlock resembling a Nali (or the grain 
measure). 

Modumkannan —a variety of the Egyptian Arum. 

Nedumkuzhal —a wind instrument of music. 

Ned um puzhu—A worm injurious to the cultivation of gram. 

Neduvan—An edible root. 

Noe— 4 Thou* in Malayalam, plural Ningal, * you \ in Malayalam. 

Neervitai— Wet sowing. 

Neet—A Boyal writ or Commission. 

Neetezhuttu Pillay—Secretary to the Valiya Sarvadhikariakar, the old name for 
the Dewan of the present day. 

NeSttu —a fee of about ten fanams (Rs. I|) meant for the Royal Neet or 

Commision. 

Mel Vizhattiya 2Tir—Corrupted into Nalla Viruthi and then to Viruthi simply; 
lands assigned to the first Perumal who was crowned king by the 64 Gramah- 
kars or viuage men of Kerala. 

NendrapalH— A variety of paddy grown in North Travancore. 

Meriyattt—A native doth of very fine texture. 

Nerotti-Merpattom—A system of land-tenure in Travancore. 

Mlcbajatis—Thie low castes. 

JTidftfia—A section of the Ashtangahridaya treating of the investigation of the 
battsed and symptoms of diseases. 

yUaintoiahi —The cultivation of paddy fields. 

Nilayaii—A tax levied by Dewan Rajah Kesava Das on Sirkar patiom lands, - 
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Nirainazhi —Literally ‘ a measure full of rice \ This consists of a grain measure 
such as a Nali, Idangazhi or Parah filled with paddy or rice, a lamp and the. 
cocoanut flowers in some cases, placed in a separate place in the house 
marking the auspicious beginning of every Hindu ceremony of a semi-religi¬ 
ous nature. 

Nirkanam —Water-fee (about 2 fs.). A fee of a little more than 4 as. to be given 
by the jenmi on surrendering the entire rights of his land. 

Nirmalyam —Flowers and garlands that have adorned the image of a god on the 
evening are termed Nirmalyam the next morning and are consequently 
removed from the image and distributed among the worshippers. Nir¬ 
malyam literally means 1 used up flowers and garlands'. 

Nirthal —Unoccupied lands or lands abandoned by the tenants as unfit for 
cultivation are taken up by the Sirkar as Nirthal. 

Niruk-A settled price. 

Nishkramana —A ceremony performed at the fourth month after a child’s birth 
by the Nambudiris, which consists chiefly of making the child step over 
the root of a jack tree in the compound of the house. 

Nitya Taly —Chief house or palace. 

NityayOga —A term in Hindu Astrology denoting the different stages through 
which the sun and the moon pass in their course towards their union (which 
takes place on the new-moon day). 

Nivedyam—Oblations of rice, &c., made to the gods. 

Niyogam—An order. 

Njettu— A leaf stalk. 

Nooli —A kind of edible root. 

Nooran —An edible root. 

Noorum pallim —Bice flour and milk offered to the serpents. 

Notta COOly —A fee given for the testing of coins at the rate of 1 per cent, on 
the total collection made in a Chitty or raffle. 

Nlinajatis —Inferior castes. 

Nuzzer or Nuzznr or Nuzzoor —A tribute. 

O 

Oathillathavar —Nambudiris who are not authorised to recite and study the 
Vedas. 

Oathu—The Vedas. 

Oathullavar —Nambudiris who are authorised to study the Vedas. 

OchchaZlS—Temple musicians of the East Coast. 

Ochirakkall —A mock fight exhibited during the annual festival at Ochira. 

Oddiyanam or Oddyanam —a waist belt made of gold or silver worn by women. 

Oiyavtl—A kind of worm injurious to the growth of green-gram and black-gram. 

Ola Or Olai —A dried cadjan leaf prepared for writing on; an old cadjan manus¬ 
cript preserved in palaces, temples or houses; plaited cadjan leaves for 
thatching houses. 

Olan —A favourite dish in Malabar, prepared by boiling slices of pumpkin, 
ash-pumpkin, Arum colocasia , brinjal, peas (Perumpayar), <&c., in salted 
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water and flavoured by cocoanut milk and oil. 

O^lpyuaia— , 0°at of the oadjan (now stamp-paper) on which the renewal of the 
leasehas to be drawn. 

OlttgU—Sifting of old accounts and checking the entries made from them; 

QllSgU-^The old system of settlement that prevailed in Tanjore before, the gtt** 
sent system was carried out. 

great mystic word of the Vedas. 

Qtt Nftmo NftrayaMya—My salutation to God Narayana. 

Onao hei avn—Tax levied in old Travancore for meeting the expenses connected 
with the Onam festival in the palaces of the Eoyal family. 

08&k&&heh& —Presents for Onam due to the jenmi from the tenant. 

Onam —The great Tim Onam festival of Malabar that comes in the month of 
Ohingam (August-Sept.) 

Onl~A spoon bale. 

Ozmam Parisha —A subdivision of the Ilayatus. 

Ocgrachakra —Literally the furious missle of Vishnu. A kind of Salagramam . 

Oolsavam or Ootsavam —a temple festival which lasts for ten days in some 
cases and seven days in others in Travancore. It is also designated as Kodi- 
yettu (ceremony of hoisting the flag) as the latter ceremony is an indispensable 
item in every Ootsavam festival. 

Oondasarkara —Molasses in round balls. 

Oonjal —A plank suspended by means of ropes from a high beam for people to 
sit on and swing about. See Unjole. 

Oonjal Pattu —a song specially composed for being sung when women are en¬ 
gaged in a swinging play (Oonjal), peculiar to Malabar. 

Oora&ma—Literally administration by the people of the village. 

Ooranma Devaswams—Religious institutions or temples founded or managed 
by the Ooranmakars or villagers. Also a special form of land-tenure 
prevalent in South Travancore. 

Ooranmakars— Landlords or jenmis who are in sole management of certain 
temples of Travancore. 

Oorkanakkans— Village registrars. 

Oorkar —A villager. 

Ootsavam —see Oolsavam. 

OottU —Offerings of food in temples, a religious ceremony instituted by Pa- 
rasurama. 

Oottupurahs—Charitable institutions where free meals are given to Brahmins. 

Oozhiyam or Oozhiam —Service in return for lands or other grants made. 

Oppukanam— Fee for signing. A fee of 4 fanams which the purchaser has 
to pay to the seller to sign out four deeds requisite for the out and out 
surrender of a property. 

Opptttnal—Fees for signing; dues from the tenant to the jenmi or proprietor 
over and above the annual Micha/oaram or rent. 

QfapdO JCdlvaram^—A fixed tax levied on paddy lands. 

tax—A kind of tax that was levied in old Travancore. ^ 

Otiakka] mwtapam—Literally a platform of one single granite stone. This tea 
large granite platform placed inside Sri Padmanabha’s temple, Trivandrum. 
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Otti—Mortgage. 

Ottittroplirainr^Th^ name of the second and third deeds to be executed in an 
Attipper or out and out surrender of property. 

Ottivilakkam—Prohibition from mortgage. 

Ozhavola —A system of land-tenure prevailing very rarely in some parts of the 
State. 

Ozhavn —The name of the first cultivation. 

Ozhavnpattom —A system of land-tenure prevailing only in some parts of 
Travancore. 


P 

Pachaitholvalam —Manuring with green leaves. Green-manuring. 

Pachai Vettani —a variety of the plantain. 

Padaippanam —Tax levied for maintaining an army. 

Badam —a song or musical composition. 

Padappanad —Country full of jungles; the name by whioh Kalkulam was known 
m olden days. 

Padatti —A variety of the plantain. 

Padavaram—A kind of tax that was levied in early Nanjanad. 

Padayani —a torch-light dance practised by the Karakkars or village people held 
after the Aurat procession in the Shertallay temple-festival, expressive of a 
mock fight kept up to commemorate the heroic deeds of the goddess against 
a host of Asuras or demons. 

Padinjaran Pulaya —The Western Pulaya. 

Padinjanunukham —One of the three Divisions into which Travancore was 
divided in the time of the great Rama Varma. 

Padippanam —a kind of tax that was levied in early Nanjanad. 

Padippura —A gateway in a Nayar house usually surmounted by an imposing 
structure. Also a gate-house, i. c. y a room leading into the courtyard in 
front of a Nayar house. 

Padmagarbham —A grand religious ceremony performed by the Maharajah 
after accession to the throne, which consists in the Maharajah’s seating himself 
inside a large lotus of gold made specially for the occasion. This is attend¬ 
ed with enormous gifts of money to Brahmins. 

P flAmam —Lotus. 

Padmasanam— a posture in which the religious devotee sits with his legs crossing 
each other in a peculiar fashion 

Padnatirtham —The tank attached to the temple of Sri Padmanabha at Trivan¬ 
drum. 

Padmavilasam —The name of a building specially constructed for the Dewan’s 
residence at Trivandrum. 

Padnkalam —Debt bonds. 

Fakarcha— An allowance of fresh cooked rice and curries sent to the houses of 
some dignitaries from the temple or Palace in token of honour. 

Fakel Vtlooka—A corruption of Pakal Vilakku (a midday lamp) a mark 
of dignity usually associated with some Malabar dignitaries, 
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Pftkttihy Or Pakttti —An administrative subdivision of a taluq. * 

Pda —The tough fibrous vegetable covering or spathe stretching over the blossom 
of the arecanut tree. 

Palaharams —Oakes. 

Palam—A Travancore weight. 

Palasa —frondos a )—A sacred tree the twigs and leaves of which are used 
for religious purposes by the Brahmins. 

Palayankodan —A variety of the plantain. 

Pallavas —a sect of people mentioned in the Puranas. 

Paliyathn Menon Viruthi --Grants of land ill Travancore made by Paliyathu 
Menon for services rendered to his family. 

P al lag—Pariahs. 

Pallathurithi River —The Pamba river near its mouth is called by this name. 

Pallavl—In native music a complicated tune which requires great scientific skill 
for singing. 

PaUichaatam— A royal gift of lands to the deities of other religions at the special 
request of their adherents. 

Fallikettn —The marriage of a Travancore Rani or Princess is termed by this 
name. 

Pallitevaram —Images of gods worshipped by the King of Travancore in his own 
palace. The household gods of the Royal family of Travancore. Also puja 
performed to these gods. Palli is an honorific prefix denoting royalty. 

PalliVOttai —A mock-hunt in the temple Ootsavam of Sri Padmanabha’s temple 
at Trivandrum, in which the Maharajah takes the chief part. 

Palpayasam —Rice boiled in milk with sugar, or milk porridge, which is a favourite 
offering made to God Vishnu. 

Palpayasapattom —Lands ceded to the Sirkar for services in temples which later 
on have been assumed by the Sirkar itself. 

Paltmku—Red beads. 

Palvimthi— Lands given for supplying milk to the temple. 

Pamta Nagaswaram —A wind instrument of music. 

Pampadam —An ear ornament used by the Izhava women. 

Pa&a —A poetic narration of a festival in Malavalam with a peculiar metre and 
style of its own. 

Panakam —Perhaps more correctly Paniyam which is a drink made of water, 
molasses and spices. 

Panam or Fanam —a silvar coin equivalent to 4 chuckrams; a coin. 

Panamkizhangtt —The root of the palmyra tree in its tender stage, which is 
roasted and eaten by the poor. 

Panamkuruvai —a kind of paddy seed sown for the Kanni crop. 

Panapilla Amn ia- —The honorific prefix or title added to the names of Royal con¬ 
sorts of Travancore generally of the Nayar caste. 

Paeavellam—The sap from which jaggery or palmyra sugar is made. 

Pa&ohabheda—A religious theory of the Madhvas. 

Panohabhogam—Literally ‘ the five profits 
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Panchagavyam — a preparation of the five essences of the cow for purification 
purposes. 

Panehagayya Nambi— The Nambi or head-priest who is entrusted with the pre¬ 
paration of Pa/nchagavyam in Sri Padmanabha’s temple, Trivandrum. 

Fanchakshara —A mystic word consisting of five letters of the alphabet mean¬ 
ing ‘ salutation to Siva \ 

Panchali-Swayamvaram —The marriage of Panchali with the Pandavas, a scene 
from the Mahabharata. 

Panchapallavam —Five kinds of tender leaves used in certain religious ceremonies 
of the Brahmins. 

Panchavar —The Pandavas. 

Panchiveru (^6®n<scu(«)^-The root of a kind of plant. 

Pandakasalas —Factories. Storehouses. 

Pandals —Thatched sheds temporarily put up. 

Pandaram —a professional mendicant. One of a sect of men who follow begging 
as a profession in T/avancore. 

Pandarappattis —Salt pans owned by the Sirkar. 

Paildaravagai —Belonging to the Sirkar. 

Paildaravagai pattom —Lands owned by the Sirkar and let out to the tenant 
under a particular system of land-tenure. 

Paildaravaga payattu pattom — A system of tenure which includes such lands as 
are Sirkar waste and unassessed lands with no taxable trees on them which 
the ryots wish to bring under cultivation. This is so called from the assess¬ 
ment being fixed according to the capacity of the ground for sowing Payar 
or green-gram in it. 



Pandavas —The five heroes of the Mahabharata. 
Pandits —Learned men. 


Pandi manga —a variety of the mango inferior to the indigenous variety called 
Nattumanga. 

Pani— Work. 

Pani —A small drum giving a shrill note when beaten, which is used in beating 
to the accompaniment of the Tantram passes of the Tantri in giving obla¬ 
tions to the inferior deities in temples. A hand-drum. 

Panigrahanam —The joining of the hands of the bridegroom and bride by a recital 
of the mantras accompanied by the benediction of the assembled Brahmins 
in Brahmin marriages. 

Panikkan —Another name for the Malayalam Kammalars. 



Pantals —Same as pandals. 


Pantiradi puja —The puja in temples performed in the forenoon. Pantiradi 
literally means * twelve feet \ i. e. when man’s shadow is twelve feet long. 
One of the methods of calculating time in olden times was by measuring one’s 
shadow by one’s feet and adding and subtracting certain fixed numbers, 
which would give an approximate time after sttn-rise. 
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■®K*iT*»F*h Or Paray—A grain measure holding ten Idangalis. 

ParaohflrlOB—Yfllagea of Fariaha that are situated away from the quarters of the 
higher castes. 

Parades* —A foreign oountry. 

PJttSl—A drum. 

ParakaU-A kind of game with pebbles indulged, in by the Numbudiris. 

Parahkanam—Fees for measuring; a due from the tenant to the Jentni over 
and above the Michavaram. 

Pa rakrama Pandva Sandhi Pu5a— A special puja or worship to be performed in 
the evening instituted by Parakrama Pandya Deva. 

Parambn—A garden. 

Parallel —Certain dues to the Sirkar in grain or money from Oherikal lands. 

Ptattfttf-ma—Cashew-nut tree (Anacardium occidentale). 

Parangi-Varahan—A Portuguese gold coin. 

Par&8akti— Maya or Prakriti personified as a goddess. 

Farm—An axe. 

PaHaa Viruthi—Lands given to some of the Taluq subordinates called 
Parisakar for their work. 

Paippadagapnllu—A kind of grass that grows in small clusters and is used as 
medicine. 

Pg^ad^n—Crisp cake made of black-gram and salt. 

Patakam —An entertainment with the reciting of Puranam stories usually held in 
Sri Padmanabha’s temple and some other temples of Travancore during 
temple festivals. 

Patala —The nether world of the Hindus. 

Patani —The delicious sap of the Palmyra tree taken from the spadix. 

PA feay gm—A wooden granary for storing and preserving grain. 

Fathinaluvrittam —a MaJayalam poetic composition invented by Ezhut- 
taohchan containing fourteen kinds of metres. 

or r 3Pi4U^12^Za —A system of budget fixing the allotments for the 

> expenditure on Bevaswoms, Ottupurahs, Palaces, Revenue and Military 
establishments, Pensions, Purchase of goods and miscellaneous charges 
made by the Great Rama Iyen Dalawa. The word means fixed or permanent 
account. 

Patippura—An outhouse. Same as Padippura. 

Patltajatls—The degraded castes, 

case oi wet lands the rent paid by the cultivating tenant to 
the ryot or owner of the land; literally half the gross produce. 

PatlVll—Same as Pathivu 1 fixed account \ 

as Pathivu Kanakku. 
hi a viscous condition. 

receipt. 

Pattah —A document or plate given to every laud holder by the Sirkar after a 
settlement, specifying the boundaries and situation of his property and the 
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tax to be levied thereon, 

Pfcttafckara— A faced cloth. 

Pattam Udayam—The 10th of Medom (April). 

Pattaa— Title assumed by the monied among the .Tamil Kammalars. 

Pattanapravesam—A procession through the streets of a town. 

Pattar Brahmbl —A Paradesa or Non-Malayala Brahmin. 

Pattayam —A document. 

Pattomar —A small vessel fitted with one or two sails for carrying, goods over the 
sea. A small ship. 

Pattola —A form of tenure prevalent only in some parts of the State. 

Pattom—A kind of lease, 

PattU —Singing hymns for the propitiation of deities in temples instituted by 
Parasurama in Kerala. A poetic composition intended to be sung. Most 
of the early Malayalam poetical works were songs of this nature. 

Pattukayyal Dattu —A kind of adoption prevalent among the Nambudiris. 

Pattunulkars —Silk manufacturers who form a separate class or caste in South 
India. 

Pattuvrittam —a kind of poetic composition newly introduced into Malayalam 
by Ramanujan Ezhuttachchan. Ten kinds of metres are adopted for this 
composition. 

Pavazhamalli —a kind of tree with red stalked white flowers. It is called 
Parijatakam in the Vernacular. 

Payasam—Porridge. A preparation of rice boiled with molasses and coooanut 
milk to which are added ghee and fruits. 

Pay gamam —A block of land in the Periyar valley. 

Pazhanchottuviruthi —Gifts made for the maintenance of officers and domestic 
servants of the sovereign in former days. 

Pazhanilam —Certain areas of backwater cultivation in the northern taluks of 
Travancore. 

Peetham —A platform or a raised seat. Anything intended to serve as a seat. 

Peishcush —A tribute paid to the Nawab of the Carnatic by the Travancore 
Government. 

Perezhuttu—A petty officer in an Ottupurah whose duty is to take a list of the 
Brahmins fed therein. 

Periyapuxanam—A Tamil work. 

Perukkam —A measurement of timber. 

Perumal Vazhikkar —The Shanars who follow the Vaishnavite form of worship. 

Perumpadalai —A variety of the plantain. 

Portmpadappa SwarupaTiruthi—Grants by the Cochin Rajah to some of the 
Travancore subjects for some service or other. 

Perumpattu —A local denomination of the ryots in early Nanjanad. 

Ftttunpayar —a kind of gram. 

Pe nimt hen —The honey obtained from the large variety of the bee, as opposed 
to Cheruthen, honey of the small bee which is superior to the former for 
medicinal purposes. 

Peyan —A variety of the plantain. 
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PttdlU— A kind of tree whose wood is considered of very inferior quality., . , 

Pggftga OT Pidagai —An administrative subdivision of a taluq; same as Adhikarfin r 
> or Maniam . * [ 

Pidagakkar — The people of a pidaga or village in South Travancore corresponding 
to the Karakkar of North Travancore. 

Pidaga Mndaliyar— The Mudaliyar who was at the head of the people of the 
pidagas of the Nanjanad. 

Pldlkizhangu— An edible root. 

PlUai —A title of distinction conferred on persons who have won the Royal pleas¬ 
ure in ancient days. Now a common title affixed to the names of all per¬ 
sons who wish to have it. It also means an 1 accountant \ 

Pillayar —God Ganesa as styled in Tamil. 

Pinappakadn —A cereal grown by the Kanikkars. 

Pindam or Pinda —Ceremonies connected with funerals. 

Pisanam —The Kumbham (Jan.-Feb.) crop of paddy. 

Pisharasyai—The Pisharati women. 

Pitara Tiruvadi —A temple officer of olden times. 

Pitari-A lower divinity worshipped by the lower orders in Travancore. 

Pitraamar —A sect among the Adikals who perform priestly services in Bhadra- 
kali temples. 

Pitris —The manes of departed ancestors. 

Podivitai— A method of paddy cultivation prevalent in Tinnevelly and Nanjanad. 

Pokkuvaravu —A system of transferring registries introduced by Dewan Nanoo 
Pillay for the settlement of the State Revenue. 

Polikadam— A sort of paddy interest. 

Pongal —A Hindu day of festival. 

Ponnanchutti Aryan —a variety of paddy grown in South Travancore. 

Ponnittll Earanma —a system of land-tenure very rarely prevalent in Travancore. 
Ponnu—Compensation for improvements made on the land. 

PoCjja Or Pnja—Worship or oblations offered to the gods. 

Pooknla —The flower of the arecanut tree. 

Pootana Moksham —The despatching of the demon Pootana to heaven. 

Potti — A puja performer in temples. Also a class of Brahmins in Travancore. 

Pozhi —An opening between the sea and backwater in Travancore, which is not 
permanent. 

Prabandham —A Malayalam or Tamil Verse. 

Prabhakara— The sun. 

Praohandakanikkai —A kind of tax imposed on the early Christians by the 
Hindus of South Travancore. 

PradakAinam— Circumambulation about a temple or other objects. 

PraAosham —The thirteenth day of the fortnight which is considered sacred 
to Siva. 

Prakrit! — Maya , the great negative energy with which the union of Purusha 
has brought about the Universe. 

Prameha —Gonorrhoea. 
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Pranavam —The mystic word Om . 

Pfadadam —Literally ' God’s pleasure ’ which is shown to the worshippers in a 
temple by distributing among them the used up flowers and sandals of the 
deity. 

Prathamasamvatsara Jenma Nakshatra— The first annual birthday of a child which 
is calculated by the recurring of the asterism under which the child was 
born. 

Pratlgraham Danam or free-gift made by a Brahmin for the expiation of sin. 

Pratlkranam —A territorial organisation of the Izhavas consisting of a certain 
number of Karas and Muris , i. e ., villages and subdivisions of villages, 

Pratiloma —Issue resulting from the mixture of castes. 

Pratisara or kappu —‘A string tied round the wrist for the performance of 
certain rites, which constitutes the beginning of most of the religious cere¬ 
monies of the Brahmins. 

Pratisarabandham —The wrist-ring, same as Pratisara . 

Pratishta —Consecration of an idol in a temple, or anything else such as a 
flagstaff in temples, &c. 

Prayaschittam— Atonement for a fault or crime committed intentionally or 
unknowingly. 

Preta —The stage of the soul of a person during the first 10 or 12 days after his 
death. 

Proverticaren— a village officer subordinate to the Talisildar, entrusted with 
the collection of tax. 

Proverty— An administrative subdivision of a Taluq. 

Pudamuri— otherwise known &sPudavakoda or Sambandhum. This is the mar¬ 
riage proper among the Nayars. 

Pudavai— Cloth worn by a woman. 

Pudavakoda— Same as Pudamuri. 

Puja —See Pooja. 

Fujaris— Puja-performers or Potti Brahmins employed to perform the daily 
round of puja in temples. 

Pqjaveppu—A religious ceremony in the month of Kanni (Sept-Oct.) lasting 
for 9 days held in honour of Sarasvati, the Goddess of Learning. 

Ptlkkasas— A caste inferior to Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 

Pulamuntan— A variety of gram. 

Pulassaniyazhcha— A special Saturday allotted for the Pulayas to worship and 
make their offerings in some high caste Hindu temples of Travancore. Of 
course the Pulayas are allowed to worship only by standing at a great 
distance from the precincts of the temple. 

Pulichavu— Death caused by tiger. 

Puliklldi— The ceremony of the Nayar corresponding to the Simantam of 
the Brahmin. This is the chief ceremony performed during pregnancy of a 
Nayar woman. 

Pulisseri —A dish made of buttermilk, vegetables and cocoanut, very favourite 
with the Malayalis. 

Pullankuzhal— a wind instrument of music. 


8 
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PnllaVftBfi—Low class sorcerers in Malabar and North Trayancore. 

Tt% iBftwaW—A religious ceremony performed in the third month of conception 
of a Brahmin woman, the object being the begetting of male issue, 

Ptmchavaddinm or Panohavaddinm—Five kinds of musical instruments flayed 
simultaneously, considered a mark of dignity in Malabar. 

Ptfflja lands—Wet lands in Travancore, lands lying submerged in water, which 
are drained off and cultivated every other year; also known as Punjap- 
padams, 

Ptmnak—Oil-cake; the dried up matter left out after extracting the oil. 

PtUWakai—Laurel fruits. 

Punniam or Pnnyam—Good deeds performed by a person in this or previous life 
that enable him to attain salvation. 

Ftmtatm—One of the special purificatory ceremonies performed by the Vaishna- 
vites, which consists in their Acharyas putting on the caste-marks in twelve 
different parts of their bodies. 

Punyabhumi—The land where mere birth goes a great way towards redemption 
from sin, said of the East Coast, as opposed to Karma-Bhumi 

Punjteham—A purificatory ceremony performed to free anything from pollution 

Ptmyahavachanam—Same as Punyaham. 

Purakkadam—An instrument given to an Ottikaran for any additional sum 
that may be required after the first mortgage, mostly in Tovala and Agasti- 
svaram Taluq. 

Pmkkoyimma—The representative of the sovereign who is one of the members 
of the committee of enquiry or Panchayat that conduct a Smarta Vicharam." 

Puram Vela—Ceremony performed in some temples of North Travancore in 
the month of Kumbham under the star Puram, the anniversary of the death 
of Kama or Cupid. 

Puraneer—The name of a tune foreign to Aryan music. 

Purattayanad—‘ Country outside Venad ’, a name given to the tract of country 
east of Kottar in ancient days. 

Furayidam—A garden land or land used for the cultivation of garden trees. 

flUDa kumbham—A pot adorned with leaves and flowers and filled with water 
over which hymns from the Vedas have been chanted. 

PUTohit—A religious preceptor. 

PllZTUSha—One of the duality in the generative act. One of the two eternal 
elements that have produced the Universe by their union aoeording to 
Hindu philosophy, the other being Prakriti. 

Pwhyaajsll—An oblation of flowers made to a god. 

Fttthanmalika—‘ Newly built palace ’—One of the buildings in His Highness the 
Maharajah’s palace, that was built by Swati Tirunal Maharajah. 

Puttoi—Literally ‘the new rice'—This is the new-crop day religiously 
observed by all classes of Hindus in Travancore. 

Pntuval—Unclaimed lands. 

variety of the plantain, 

R 

Ragag—Tunes in music. 

Raja-amsftm—The giving of land with water and flower, of the nature of an , 
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out tod out free-gift made by] Parasurama to Brahmins is called the 
Baja-amsam. 

Rajabhogam—Royalty: a tax or rent calculated at ^ or ^ of the Pattom. 

Bajasuyam —The Rajasuya yagam performed by the Pandavas. 

Ba|aauyayagam—A sacrifice performed by the ancient Kshatriya kings. A 
great Yagam of this kind was performed by the Pandavas according to the 
Mahabharata. 

Bajjam—Kingdom. 

Rajyasrama Muni—A sage whose Asrama oi' forest residence was his kingdom. 

Rakshabhogam—This includes lands given to some kudiyans or land-holders by 
Rajahs or Madampimars for rescuing them from dangers in perilous times. 

Rakshapurusha —A protector of the people. 

Rama mautram—Repeating the name of Sri Rama. 

Ramauamatam—The name of an old building outside the precincts of Sri 
Padmanabhaswamy’s • temple, by the western side of the Padmatirtham 
tank. 

Ramanuja Daya Patram—The first words that begin the invocatory verses of tho 
Vadagalai Vaishnavites. 

Rangavilasam—A place built by Swati Tirunal Maharajah, which is situated 
inside the Fort. 

Rasa 1 —Essence of anything; sap. 

Rasayana —A section of the Ashtangahridaya which treats of the uni¬ 
versal medicine. The Elixir that will render life perpetual and health 
permanent. An electuary prepared according to certain directions given in 
the Ashtangahridaya. 

Rasi—A gold coin said to have been first coined by Parasurama. 

RattU— A wheel. 

Ravikai —a bodice. 

Rayasom Pillay—The Assistant or Under-Secretary to Government in the early 
times. The word now means a clerk. 

Revatl Tirunal —Prince born under the star Revati. 

Rishi—A sage. 

RitUSailti —The purificatory ceremony performed in connection with the 
Garbhadhanam of a Brahmin. 

RudWr-God Siva. 

Rudra Bkadasi—A ceremony conducted for propitiating God Siva. 

Rudraksha —Beads used in counting Japams or chanting hymns, or worn on 
the body. These are considered* very sacred to Siva 

s 

Sabha — An assembly of per sobs. 

Sabhaj&ita —The chairman of an assembly. 

SadaoktoWft— Good conduct. 
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Sadar Court or Sadr court —The name given to the Chief Court or , Appeal'Court 
of Trivandrum by Sir Madava Rao. This name was subsequently changed 
into 4 the High Court’. 

Sftddig —Banquets or feasts. 

Sadhanom —A vernacular communication addressed to the subordinate officers 
from the Dewan or other superior officers. Any vernacular communication 
between Government Offices. 

Sahasrakalasam —Literally 4 thousand pots A grand ceremony conducted in 
temples especially in the one at Vaikam in which grand pujas and 
abhtshekams are performed to the deity and a great number of Brahmins 
sumptuously fed. 

Sflhasr auanigj apayn—Repeating the thousand names of Vishnu. 

S akal a r i (°® <03ajr ^)—A kind of grain used for Mantravadams and other purposes. 

Sakatasuravadham —The killing of the demon Sakatasura by Sri Krishna. 

Sakshi-A witness 

Saktau Rajah —Literally 4 the powerful king \ Maharajah Swati Tirunal was so 
called on account of his great learning, and his knowledge of mesmerism 
and magic. 

Saktas —Those who worship Sakti or Parasakti 

Salagramam—(For a description vide Vol II. page 58.) 

Salakkai —A kind of coin that was current in ancient Travancore. 

Salakya —A section of the Ashtangahridaya dealing with the treatment of 
diseases of parts situated above the clavicle, such as diseases of the eye, 
mouth, nose, ear, &c. 

Saliyars —The caste that dyes cloths and weave cloths. 

Balya —a section of the Ashtangahridaya dealing with surgery including the 
methods of removing foreign bodies, using surgical instruments, &c. 

Samai —a kind of cereal grown in some parts of Travancore, but very rarely. 
Samaaoms —Articles. 

Samanta —a caste in Travancore the members of which are said to have 
been descended from the Kshatriyas, 

Saaaata-Panchakam —Otherwise known as Kurukshetram, the scene of the 
great war in the Mahabharata. 

Samanyas—A sect among the Nambudiris. 

Samavartanam —The ceremony performed at the close of the student period of 
the Brahmin, when the Brahmachari or student gives up his austerities of 
a bachelor’s life. 

Samavedins —The Brahmins that have taken up the Sama Veda for their 
special study. Simi&ydy the Yajurvedins and Rigvedins mean those who 
have taken up the Yl|tis or Rig Veda for their special study. 

Samayam —An oath. 

Samba —A variety of paddy. 

Sambandham —Marriage alliance. The marriage proper of the Nayars. 

S amhar a —Destruction. 

SamUtaa— A collection of Vedic hymns forming a subdivision of the Vedas. 
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Samidadhanam—The Brahmachari’s daily worship of the Sacked fire corres¬ 
ponding to the Grahastha’s Aupasana. 

Samoodayam —The manager of a pagoda. The word literally means an as¬ 
sembly. 

Sampradi or Samprati— Chief accountant or manager of an office. 

Samskaras —Certain purificatory rites performed by all Brahmins in life, which 
forms an exceptional feature of the Brahminical creed. These are said to 
purify their bodies and conduce to the purification of the inner soul. 

Samuhams —Organised village associations of Brahmins in Travancore and 
Malabar. 

Samuhattu znatams —Religious institutions in Malabar and Travancore founded 
by the Brahmin settlers from the East Coast for the performance of pujas 
as to Sasta and Bhagavati the special deities of Kerla. 

Sanohayana—The collection and disposal of the remains of the deceased (bones 
left after cremation, on an auspicious day. 

Sanchaya PattOHl —A land tenure under which the holders are only mere 
tenants-at-will. 

Sandesa —A poem in Malayalam in imitation of the Sanskrit work * Megha 
Sandesa ’ of Kalidasa. 

Sandhyavandanam —Oblations performed in the morning or evening. 

Sangilimadan —a minor divinity worshipped by some people in Travancore. 

Sanisyara —Saturn who is specially propitiated as he influences every man's 
life at some part of his existence. 

Sankalpa —Literally determination before doing a thing. A preliminary rite 
before beginning to perform any religious ceremony, in which the Karta or 
performer proclaims in Sanskrit what he is to do after. 

Sanketam or Sankatham —a place of sanctity. Lands held on a certain form of 
tenure in Travancore. 

Sankha or sankhu —The conch shell, the state emblem of Travancore; also used 
as trumpets in temples. 

Hankhachakram —The conch shell and the disk which are the emblems of God 
Vishnu. 

Sankhuviruthi —Lands granted for blowing conch shell in temples. 

S an kr an ti —The second day during the festival called Pongal in the month of 
Margasira. 

S anku ttali —The tali or the wedding ornament blessed by the priest is called 
so by the Shanars who attach one or two shells also to it. 

Sanmantram —Beneficent mantras or hymns repeated for controlling the minor 
deities in Mantravadam or sorcery. 

Sanmurtis —The beneficent deities who can be propitiated by Sanmantrams alone, 

Santi—The performance of pujahs or oblations in temples for which special 
priests are appointed. Also a Santikar or the Santi-performer, 

Santikaran or Santikar—The pujah performer in a temple. 

Santivimthi —Land given to Potti Brahmins or Santikars for tho performance 
of pujas in temples. 
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iimwin fourth stage o! life of f Bahrain in whiokhafo^^toai 
to lead the life of a religious mendieant by the Dharma Sastras. 

Ifhjjlfllt A reBgLpue mendicant. 

Sto&ftasthas—literally * those who have received the curse’. These form a sub¬ 
division of the Nambudiris. 

Sapatnis —Co-wives or sister-wives. 


Sapindikagaw Svaddha —The religious rite performed on the twelfth day after a 
r Brahmin’s death for the prosperity of the manes of the dead. 

SaptapadI —A religious rite performed during a Brahmin marriage, in whioh 
r the bridegroom holding the bride by the hand leads her seven steps and 
exhorts her to be devoted to him throughout life. 

Saptarishi —The seven great Aryan sages worshipped in marriage and other 
ceremonies by Brahmins. 

Saptsrsba or Sastra Samvatsara—An era begun in North India in earlier 
days, of which the Kollam or Malabar era might be an aadptation. 

Swadu— 

Sarangi —A stringed instrument of music. 

Saxfcara pongal —Bice boiled with molasses and ghee, a common preparation of 
the East Coast to be offered to the gods 

Sarkarapurattupperi —Banana sliced and salted, fried in coconut oil and mixed 
witn sugar. 

—Names of Brahmins. 

Sarpabali— An offering to the serpent god. 

Sa^adMkarfakar —a district officer under the Valia Sarvadhikariakar (or Dewan) 
in the early times corresponding to the Division Peishcar of the present day 
with additional power of judges of appeal. This office was abolished by 
Col. Munro in his reforming the courts. 

Sammanyam —Universal respectability; a privilege of honour and religious 
sanctity conferred- on a family of Nambudiris by Parasurama. 

Sarvani —Distribution of money doles to Brahmins. 


Sammdaaasxt^A kmxl of marriage prevalent among the Nambudiris, in which 
a daughter with all the property belonging to her father is given over to a 
Brahmin by th|, widow of her father whose obsequies are performed by this 
Brahmin as there are no other issue in which case alone such an adoption 
ifemade. 

Sfsanam —A Royal^Proclamation preserved in copper plates or cadjan leaves or 
granite pillars. 

Swta-The most important deity of the forests of Travancore. He is largely wor¬ 
shiped' in Travancore by all classes, of people. 

Sastra— Surgical instruments mentioned in the Ashtangahridaya. 

Sastr* BMksha—Allns crf'Ve&pons. 

SfirtBjr-A or leocaoi- Brahmin. A- Brahmin learned in the Dharma 

Sastraa |§fca/wa*apgaizri»d judge in oeurts in early Travancore. 

SataM&hrimn— A ceremony celebrated on a Brahmin’s attaining the 82fad’ 
vewr.of. age. l&e word morally m ea ns ‘purification by bath on attaining tfie" 
hundredth year. ~ 
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fhtay ttn flnmal—Prince bom under the star Satayam. 

^athtams fcr Satrams—Wayside inns. 

Sattavariolas —Formerly a collection of rules and laws framed for the guidance 
of the various Sirkar officials. Ordinances of Government were also de¬ 
signated by this term. The word literally means * a cadjan writ containing 
a law of the State. 

Satvic— Mild and guileless. 

Satyakuravu—Remissions made to the ryots for adverse seasons; so called tfe- 
* cause the fallows were determined on the oaths of the ryots. 

Satyam—Taking the oath or swearing ; ordeal. Truth. 

Savirtrimantram—The hymn into which a Brahmachari is initiated in the TJpa- 
nayanam. 

Savtlkanlkkai —A kind of tax imposed on the people of Nanjanad inearly times 
Literally ‘ death dues,' 

Sayakars—Professional dyers. 

Seoznanta or Simanta—A t religious ceremony celebrated usually at the sixth or 
eighth month of pregnancy of a Brahmin woman. 

Seevalimantapam or Sivali Mantapam—The outer carridors of Sri Padmana- 

bha’s temple at Trivandrum. 

Sekharippn—Officers in Anchal Offices who are entrusted with the duty of 
distributing pay to the establishment. 

Seehakaran—The heir to the property in a Marumakkathayam family, who is the 
nephew of the Karanavan , the head of the family. Nephew. 

Seshahoma —An oblation to fire at the close of a Brahmin marriage. 

Setnsananam —a holy bath in the sea at Bamesvarm which is believed to impart 
special sanctity to the person of the pilgrim. 

Setubandhanam—In the Ramayana, the building of the anicut across the sea 
from the continent of India to Lanka, the island of Ravana. 

Sevakan —A servant. 

Sewazhai—A variety of the plantain. 

Shadakshara —The six mystic letters forming a word which is repeated by the 
Saivites with the hope of getting special benefit. 

Sha&ar kasu—The Venetian sequins are popularly known in Travancore by 
this name. Brahmin women take special delight in procuring these gold 

coins for tying them by strings round there necks. 
ffh a plrha —Same as Sankha. 

Shasbtyabdapurti —The completion of the 60th year of a man, at whieh the 
Brahmin celebrates the ceremony is known by this name. 

Shembagavalli— An inferior divinity worshipped in Travancore. 

Sh en ker fladar Padma—Shankha, Gada, Padma, t. e., Conch shell, the dub and 
the lotus that are the emblems of Vishnu. 

Shertatadar—The Vernacular name for an officer having the powers of an 
undersecretary of a department, or a manager subordinate to the head 

of a department. 

Shodalamfldan—An inferior divinity or devil worshipped by some desses of people 
in Travancore. 
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—The Shastraic sixteen danams or gifts that have to be made by 
a true Hindu before he can free himself from the sin committed by him 
in this world. 

SkodasakxiVas—The sixteen religious ceremonies that a Brahmin has to perform 
in life in conformity with the teachings of the Shastras. 

S hod asa Ppa oha ra mB —The sixteen rites or oblations that a Brahmin should 
perform to a god in offering puja. 

ShrOOC&UryOZU—The manager of a temple. 

Silanti— The portia tree whose leaves are used for green-manuring and whose 
timber for making some articles of furniture 

Silp^astram —The science of carpentry of the Hindus. 

Si&gara Tope —Literally ‘ a beautiful garden.’ This is a park situated a mile off 
^trom the Capital, where the earlier Maharajahs used to give audience to 
European visitors. 

Sirkar Devaswam Pattom —A special kind of land-tenure current in South 
Travancore. 

Sirkar Pattom —Lands held by tenants of the Sirkar who was supposed to have 
the absolute dominion of a landlord over them. The disabilites arising 
from this relation were put a stop to by a Royal Notification^of 1865 declar¬ 
ing such Pattom lands to be considered as private. 

Sivadiksha —The ceremony conducted by the Variyars before becoming 
Grihasthas. 

Sivadvijas —The puja performersof the East Coast temples who are considered 
inferior to the ordinary Brahmins in social status. 

Sivalipurahs —Same as Seevalipurahs. 

Siva Nirmalyam —Offerings made to God Siva that have become, or considered 
used up or old. 

Sivaratri —A day of fast sacred to God Siva. 

Slokam —A verse in Sanskrit or Malayalam. 

Smartas —A section of the Brahmins who follow the doctrine of Advaita ex¬ 
pounded by the great Sankaracharya; also one versed in the Smrits or 
Dharma Sastras of the Hindus. 

Smarta Vicharai^—The system of enquring into sexual offences prevalent among 
# theNambudiris, which is conducted by a Smarta or judge versed in the 
Smritis. 

Smriti-Kartas —Authors of the Smritis. 

Smritis— The Dharma Sastras of the Hindus which contain the rules of con¬ 
duct and the code of law to be followed by the Hindus. 

Soota —A venerably sage according to the Puranas who was a great story-teller 
to the othei^sages. 

Soupanam —a system of music indigenous to Travancore. 

Sraddham —A^ oblation "to the manes of deceased ancestors. 

Sravimaa^^pakarmaii— The renewal of the sacred thread on a particular day 
of the y^ar accompanied with the performing of homams, chanting of hymns 
and worshipping the gods and the manes of ancestors among Brahmins. 

Broddha—Devotion. 

Srtjtyadam Palace— The palace in Trivandrum where the Ranis reside. 
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Sri-A letter constituting a word by itself which means * the Goddess of’ 
Fortune or Lakshmi \ This is the first letter used in all old inscriptions * 
documents, Granthas or cadjan writs of the Hindus. Even now this is the 
letter written first in the letters to friends and relatives among the orthodox. 
This letter first used always indicates an auspicious sequel. 

sribhutaveli —An oblation of rice, water and Tulasi leaves (leaves of the 
Ocimum Sanctum) made by the Tantri Namburi or Tantri to the atten¬ 
dant deities in a big temple, which are represented by stone idols placed all 
around outside the inner temple or Sri-Kovil. Such oblations are made 
with special attention shown to the peculiar ways of offering them and the 
drumming accompanying them, any inadvertent mistake being considered 
to be of great danger to the Tantri ; for the Bhutams or the attendant deities 
are believed to be irritated at the slightest mistake of the Tantri. This is 
attended by the great god inside the Sri-Koil who is taken out and led in 
procession round the temple as if to have an inspection over the feeding of 
his servants. SribhuthavoXi or Sivali during festivals is a very grand item of 
ceremony and is attended by a large concourse of people in all important 
temples of Travancore. The one at Trivandrum in Sri Padmanabha’s temple 
is of great importance and would afford a grand and curious spectacle 
to an observant stranger. 

Srikovil —otherwise known as the Garbhagraham of a temple in Travancore, is the 
sanctum sanctorum in which is the image of god set up. It has generally got 
a conical or pyramidal roof covered with copper plates and topped over by 
a small minaret of gold or copper called a Stupa . 

Sripad a m lands —Lands belonging to the Eanis Travancore. 

Sri Padmanabha Dasa —The servant of Sri Padmanabha. 

Sri Pandara Kariyam Chaivargal —Those who are deputed to do the work of 
Sri Padmanabha. The name by which the State servants came to be styled 
ever since Maharajah Martanda Yarma dedicated his country to God Sri 
Padmanabha. 

Sri Pandara Vagai —Lands belonging to Sri Pandaram or Sri Bhandaram, the 
Treasury of Sri Padmanabha. 

Sri fiaxna Navami —The birthday of Sri Kama coming on the ninth day 
of the bright half of Chaitra ( April). 

Sruti —Literally that which was heard means the Vedas, 

Stanapati —An ambassador. 

Stanika —A supervisor or manager enjoying privileges by virtue of his position. 

Sta mun nrti— God Siva. 

Sthanathil Pottis —The traditional trustees of Sri Padmanabha’s temple. 

Sthannlingam —The image of Siva. 

Stupas —Domes ; cupolas, 

Subhadraveli —The account of the famous marriage of Subhadra by Arjuna. 

Subhaswikaram —The thirteenth day ceremony after a Brahmin’s death, which is 
also called by the name Grahayajnam , i. c, the oblation to fire for the purpose 
of purifying the house from pollution, 

Suddha-bhojanan —The ceremony of the Nambudiris corresponding to the 

Subhaswikaram or Grahayajnam of Paradesa Brahmins. Jt consists of feed¬ 
ing some Brahmins and purifying the house 

StlkkTl— Dried ginger 
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isiy *-A spear: the trident, 

t fefiytagilf Prarthana —A ceremony 
■ the propitiation of the manes of 
husbands were living. 


performed by the Paradesa Brahmins for 
departed women who had died when their 


typnad —A document or agreement. 

Princmles of grammar, philosophy and other allied subjects treated in a 
very condensed form in Sanskrit. Also the rules and observances set up by 
a certain Brahmin ancestor to be exactly followed by his descendants. 
IfSta—White. 

Bm&l —A superior; king; God. 

S^raznidrAaiQ—Treason; blaspheming the deity, 

Bw&rabit —A stringed instrument of music, 

SWflfdkri^rasiS—’The seven characters that represent the notes in music or the 
Saptuswarams of Hindu music. 

Swaram—A note 


Smrga—Heaven. 

Swargavatil Ekadasi —Otherwise known as the Vaikunta Ekadasi or the 
Mukkodi Ekadasi ; this is an important day coming on the eleventh day 
of the bright fortnight in the month of Margasira. 

Swampakars—A subdivision of the Nayars. 

Swat! Timnal— Prince born under the star Swati. This refers to Maharajah 
Bama Varma who reigned from 1829 to 1849. 

Swayamvaram —A form of marriage that was prevalent among the ancient 
Kshatriyas, in which free choice of a husband was allowed to the girl. 


T 


faohdiaa— A carpenter. 

Tachchoda —An ecclesiastical dignitary in the Irinjalakoda temple in 

Malabar, (s eefootmte to page 344. Vol. II). 

Taohclmsastram —The science of carpentry (in Vernacular^. 

Tadastars —Assessors in connection with Revenue matters. 

Tahsildar —The administrative head of a Taluq, under the Division Peishear. 
ThiB officer corresponds to the old Kariakar except that the Judicial autho¬ 
rity of the latter has been separated from him. 

Takil —A percussion instrument of music. 

Takfiha —A servant. 

TUai-tltllir-ael—The paddy which is collected at the first beating and which is 
generally used for sowing. 

JPaiftOi—Time m music. 

U n offering made to Goddess Bhagavati in the temples of Tra- 

Tha£pdH> vancore - 

The head or ruler of a village 

SUI-^Lands under a special form of tenure in Nanjanad; the neck ornament, the 
seal of marriage alliance. 

TaUkOttU—The ceremony of tying the Tali round the neck of the bride during 
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marriage. The marriage itself, as Talikettu is the most important part of 
the ceremony. A formal marriage prevalent among the Nayars which con¬ 
sists in perforating the ceremony of tying the Tali to a girl but is not con¬ 
sidered binding, the marriage proper coming when the girl attains her 
maturity. 

Talipodi —The leaves of some plants, powdered for washing off the oil from the 
nair in oil baths of the Hindus. 

Tahiq —An administrative subdivision of a Division in Travancore, presided 
over by a Tahsildar. Travancore is divided into 31 Taluqs each Taluq being 
under the rule of a Tahsildar who does the revenue and magisterial work. 
The Taluqs were called Mamdapathumvathukkals when the country was 
made over to God Padmanabha by Maharjah Martanda Yarma. 

Tamarakannan —a variety of the Egyptian Arum. 

Tamasha— A pageant. 

Taxabur —A stringed instrument of music. 

Tamburatti or Tampuratti —a female superior. A Bani or queen. Also a 
goddess. 

Tamil Padam —A subdivision of the Nayars. 

Tampi —A title of distinction attached to the names of the Nayar sons of the 
sovereigns of Travancore. The title descends to the members of the family. 

Tampurakkal— Kings or gods 

Tampuraai —a king; a god; a word used by a lower caste in addressing one of 
the higher caste. 

Tangals —The Mahomedan priests in Travancore. 

Tanlttandam —a kind of tax that prevailed in Early Nanjanad. 

Tankasala —The mint (the old name). 

Taxmahs —Prison houses in olden days. 

Tannier Pandals —Sheds or temporary thatched houses by the side of roads in 
Travancore provided by the Sirkar for giving water to thirsty passengers. 

TaXlXlir Amaxtu —Offering of cakes, etc. to gods, first instituted by Parasurama 
in Kerala. 

Tantram —In offering oblations to the god in the temples of Malabar and* Tra¬ 
vancore, there are particular forms observed in doing it, any deviation from 
which or mistake is believed to prove fatal to the person of the performer. 
It consists in pouring water over the god, offering Nivedyam or rice and 
flowers, and several other observances all to be done in accompaniment to 
the proper muttering of mantrams or hymns. It requirs rapid and skilful 
movements of hand and limb for the performance of a tantram . Also the 
right of performing tantram in a temple. 

Tantri —One privileged to perform tantram in a West Coast temple. 

Tantri Nambudiripad —A Nambudiri dignitary or Yadhyan who is authorised 
to perform tantram in a temple. 

Tapas— Penance. 

Tara — A Nayar organisation in anoient Malabar consisting of twoor mote villages 
which formed a tribal Government under the patriarchal rule of their kara- 
nava/r, these karanavar or tribal chieftains forming the * Six Hundred the 
supervisors and protectors of the Nad. 

TwagOfr—Brokerage. 
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Tarakastira—The demon who was killed by God Subrahmanya aooording to the 
Puranas. 

Taravad or Tarawad—A Nayar family. 

Taravatttlkar—The members of a Taravad. 

Tali—Toddy. 

Tarippanam—A kind of medicine, 

Tarpanam—Oblation of water and sesamum to the manes of ancestors. 

Tam—A kind of wearing the cloth in which one- end of the cloth is tucked in 
between the legs and fastened behind 

Tattaravellai—A variety of paddy grown in South Travancore. 

Tattori Achan—A Pulaya chieftain in Travancore. 

Tattle—Screens. 

Tattlldukkuka—A form of wearing cloth in Malabar. 

Tavalams—Halting places. 

Tayi 7oodu—The main house or the chief building. 

Tazhikakkudam—A stupa or cupola generally of gold or copper placed on the 
summit of temples in Travancore. 

Tek—South. 

Tekkon Plsharati—The Pisharatis belonging to the south. 

Tekketu —a small building situated to the south of the main building in a Nayar 
house and kept sacred for performing puja to the family deity. 

Tekku—Teak. 

Tekkumukham—The Southern Division of Travancore in the time of the great 
Rama Varma Maharajah. 

Tempraka—The nut of a kind of tree. 

Tenai—A kind of grain. 

Tengin Tadi—The trunk of the cocoanut tree. 

Tevan-Eadali—A variety of the plantain. 

Tevaram—Devotional compositions in Tamil. Household gods. 

Twarampuja—Worshipping the household gods. 

Thackokudaya Kymal—(Tachchoda Kaimal). 

Tkakolam—A kind of medicine. 

Tkall—Sweeping and purifying the floor of temples. 

Tkaliviruthi—Grants to Ambalavasis and others for sweeping, clearing and other 
menial work in temples, 

Tkeortkam—Water made holy by reciting mantrams over it; holy water. 
Tkekkatku—Same as Tekketu. 

Tlgnjadali—A variety of the plantain. 

Then Sombu—Bamboo joints adopted for holding honey. 

Thirtankaras—The priests among the Jains. 

^llwtatokkali—A kind of dance with songs practised by the Malayali women 
on the day of Thiruvatira; a day of festival m Malabar. 

{ ®&0datt—A liquid measure equal to \ of a Nali. 

Iftodfcthen—A variety of honey collected by Hill-men. 
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Vholasi or Tulasi —Leaves of the] Ocimmi sanctum, considred sacred to Vishnu. 

Thondan Eadali —A variety of the plantain. 

ThudaSSOrs— Arbiters. 

Thulam or Tulam —a weight; also the month corresponding to October.— 
November. 

Thulavarsham —The South-west Monsoon that commences in the month of 
Thulam in Travancore. 

Thullal —An action song peculiar to Malabar, first invented by Kunjan Nambiyar, 
a poet of great genius. 

Thtlllal Pattu —The song used in acting the Thullal. 

Thy© Amavasya —The New-moon that comes in the month of Thye (Jan.—Feb.) 
and is held specially sacred by the Brahmins. 

Thye Poosam — The day on which the Star Pushya falls in the month of Thye. 
This is held sacred to Siva by the Saivites. 

Tilakam —A mark put on the forehead by Brahmin women as caste mark, 

Tilapamtadanam —A gift of heaps of sesamum and gold and money made to 
Brahmins by kings to free themselves from sm. 

Timila-A percussion instrument of music. 

Tirandukuli —A ceremony performed by the Hindus when a girl attains the age 
of puberty. This is performed by the rich on a very grand scale. 

Tira Taravu —A permanent lease. 

Tiri —An honorific suffix attached to the names of some of the Malabar Brahmins 
and other high castes above the Nayars. 

Tirtha —Same as Theertham. 

Tiru Anantapuram —The town of God Ananta. Ananta means the great 
serpant god Adisesha or the Eternal Being. This has been corrupted (into 
Trivandrum. 

Tirumadampu —The Upanayanam of the Princes of Travancore is termed thus. 

Tirumadams —Houses of temple-servants in the Tamil country. 

Tirumadurapanakam —A preparation of rice and sugar boiled with ghee, spices 
and fruits which forms a special offering to Vishnu. 

Tirumukha Irayili or Aduthoon Irayili— Grants of land made by kings or chiefs for 
services rendered by the grantees or their ancestors who had lost their lives in 
war. 

Tirumukha Pattom —a kind of tenure in South Travancore. 

Tirumukham Pldikkuka —The ceremony of granting the title of ‘Pillay’ by 
the king was known by this name. 

Tiru Onam or Onam— is a grand festival of the Malayalis celebrated in the month of 
Chingam. 

Tiruvatira —a day of festival among the Hindus, coming in the month of Mar- 
gali (Dec.—Jan.). 

Tiruvatira jnattu— The Edavappadi rain (the North-east Monsoon) that is very 
helpful for cultivation, 

Tiruvaohagam— A devotional song in Tamil. 

TirUVOZhuttU—A letter written by His Highness the Maharaja. Tiru is an hono¬ 
rific prefix used when speaking of kings and princes as also Patti* 
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TiHIvilfcW Tiruvadayalam—Banda granted by Rajahs or big joustt to their 
domestios for special reasons or for some kind of work done. Tvrwihm 
generally applies to lands held by women. 

flmaUm—A kind of favourable tenure. 

HyaS—Izhavas are called by this name in North Malabar. 

T!yatttt-~£'eremony of runnig over fire instituted in Kerala by Farasurama. 
The Tiyattunnis perform Tiyattu in the houses of Malayalis who have made 
this vow to Bhadrakali. This consists in depicting Goddess Bhadrakali on 
the floor by means of coloured powders, performing prayers to the Goddess 
and dancing with torches in hand and singing in her praise. 

Toal pattom —a tenure under which Sirkar forests were cased out for the supply 
ot'toal or leaf manure for paddy fields. 

Toomba— A spade with a long handle. 

Totaikarans or Torakars—Officers in the time of Maharajah Martanda Varma 
and Rama Varma the Great who were placed in charge of Torams or 
store houses and depots established in the country. These were placed 
under the Sarvadhikariakars. 

Torams—Store houses in old times established by Rama Iyen Dalawa for 
storing pepper, salt, tobacco, cassia, arecanut, &c. 

Twhutttt—A cattle house; a sty. 

Twtajmgam—The second of the great yugams or cycles of the Puranas. 

Trikalaptlja—Worship at dawn, noon and sunset set up in Kerala by Parasu- 
rama for propitiating Goddess Bhagavati. 

Trimurtis—The Hindu triad. 

Trfppuvarattu—The bathing of the goddess at Chengannur after the pollution 
caused by what is believed to be a mensus of the goddess. 

Triptmdram —The horizontal Saivite caste mark on the forehead. 

Ttilabharam—The ceremony of weighing the Maharajah against gold. Same 
as Tulapurushadanam. 

Tolapnmhadanam—A ceremonial occasion when the Maharajah is weighed 
against gold and the gold is distributed among Brahmins. 

Tulasi — Ocirnvm sanctum. 

Ttaltei kodl—A variety of the betel vine. 

Tttl&sl M'adam or Vrindavanam—A platform erected in every Brahmin house in 
whioh is planted a Tulasi plant for daily worship. 

Tnlft Sn aaam —The act of bathing early in the morning in the month of Tulam 
practised by Brahmins with the object of getting special benefit bom Heaven. 

Tnlakkana—Turks or a set of Mahomedans who have settled themselves long 
since in Travancore. 

Tolttm-—A variety of the plantain. 

Tftjpatta—A native-made cloth generally of a very fine texture used as an upper 
garment., 


TSM- i “Tbie iJ*3|i style used In writing on oadjan leaves. 
Tnwttt—A native-made towel or cloth. 


TojWa.^ttl—A kind of land-tenure prevalent only in some parts of the State. 
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tJbhay am Palisa —A kind of tax imposed on the Nanjanadiana in early times. 

Ubhaya Umpalam— Lands given on light assessment in consideration of sms 
borrowed. These are subject to transfer between the ryots. 

UdakapUTVam—A religious ceremony that has to be performed in a .Brahmin 
marriage, in which the father of the bride pours a little water into the hands 
of the bridegroom through those of the bride muttering some mantrams. 

Udaya Martauda Nadar —A title given to some families of Nadars or Shanars by 
some Travancore sovereign, 

Udaya Martauda Sandhipuja —A worship instituted by a sovereign named Udaya 
M&rtanda Varma. 

Udama Umpalam —Service grants given to Santikars and others in lieu of their 
salaries, lightly taxed and inalienable 

Udukka—A common percussion instrument of music. 

Udvasana mantra— a hymn recited by the Mantravadi in Malabar at the close of 
a Mantravadam foi; invoking the goddess to quit the lamp. 

Ukantudama —A small portion of the property of a Marumakkathayam Vellala 
that descends to his sons on his death or to his divorced wife and children in 
case of divorce is called by this name. This may be of his ancestral pro¬ 
perty or of property self-acquired. 

Ullams—Salt factories. 

Umpalams —Lands granted by Rajahs in ancient days on a light tax for some 
services rendered. 

Unchamantapams —Stone mantapams or platforms situated at the four corners of 
the Seevalimantapom outside, in Sri Padmanabha’s temple. 

Undi-ma —The cashew-nut tree (Anaca)dium occidentals). 

Unjole or Oonjal —a contrivance for men to sit on and swing about. A favourite 
form of amusement for the Malayali women during the Onam festival is to 
sit upon the XJnjole and swing about singing particular songs composed for 
the purpose. An XJnjole generally consists of two high posts vertically 
planted on the ground with a beam joining them at the top from which are 
hung two big coir strings holding a plank at the bottom between the posts. 
Women seat themselves on this plank and swing about in the air forward 
and backward singing songs as they do so. 

Unjole pattu—Songs in Malayalam composed for being sung by women during 
the XJnjole swinging play. 

Upak&rmam—Otherwise known as Sravanam. 

Upanayanam —The ceremony by whioh a Brahmin is invested with the sacred 
string after which his education in the Vedas begins. 

Upanayana Samskara— The XJpanayanam, which is one of the Samskaras or 
duties that a Brahmin should perform in life. 

U^aaishkramana—The ceremony of bringing out the child to see the sun for-the 
first time, among Brahmins. This is now going out of use. 

Uparasas —Subdivision of rasas or essences of medicines. 

Upperis— A dish prepared of banana sliced, salted and fried in ooooannt .oil over 
a fire. 

Urainelh .or Urai-—A kind of paddy peculiar to Travancore. 
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Ural or Uramaai —Lands subject to the oontrol of village associations as opposed 
to Karartmai or lands or freeholds directly under the control of the State, 

Uranmai— See Ural. 

Urihvapnndra—The vertical Vaishnavite mark. 

Ununal Kettu —Tying a cloth round the head which is observed as a ceremony 
by the Shanars. The head cloth. 

Utaavam —Same as Ootsavam. 

Uttarasthana—The last section of the Ashtangahridaya which treats of those 
subjects that are not included in the previous sections, especially of diseases 
affecting the most important parts of the body. 

Uttarayana —The months of the year in which the sun is in his northern course 
in the heavens, as opposed to Dakshinayana when the sun follows his south¬ 
ern course. 

Uttariya—An upper garment. 

Uttradam Tirunal —Prince born under the asterism of Uttradam. 

Uzhavu—Cultivation. In Malankrishi the name of the first cultivation. 

Uzhunntl—The black-gram. 

Y 

Vaohupati Kar frnrafr | are systems of land-tenure prevalent in some parts of 

Vaohupati pattern. I Travancore. 

Vadagailganyars—Literally people belonging to the northern banks of the 
Sanges. 

Yadais —Cakes made of black gram and fried in cocoanut oil. 

Vadakkaupayar—A kind of gram that comes from the north, 

Y ^ftfrknwmlrfl,Tn —An administrative division of Travancore in the times 
of the great Rama Yarma, corresponding to the present Division over 
which the Division Peishcar rules. 

Vadauas—Holes. 

Vadavilakku —a lighted lamp kept burning for all the days during a marriage or 
any other religious ceremony indicating the prosperity that is to attend the 
ceremoney. Any accidental stoppage of its burning is looked upon as in- 
auspicous and indicative of bad luck by the Hindus. 

Vadfcyans—Nambudiri dignitaries enjoying sacerdotal privileges and acting as 
priests or hierarchs among the Nambudiris. 

Vad uka n s —A people of Madura who contributed largely to the army under the 
Nayaks in ancient days. 

Vagatfthrava —A variety of paddy grown in North Travancore. 

Vahanams— Vehicles very artistically worked out in wood and plated with gold 
or silver used for carrying^in the image of the deity in temple processions 
during festivals. Also any vehicle. 

Vaidikans—Men of learning and ecclesiastical privileges among 

Nambudiris, who act as the expounders of the Vedic canons and exact punish¬ 
ment for infringements. They are at the head of caste Government over the 
Nambudifis. 

Vaidyans or Vydyans— Native physicians. 

7aidya*t!il—Hindu medical dispensaries conducted in accordance with the 
teachings of the Ayurveda and the Ashtangahridaya in Travancore. 
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Vi^fivadeva —a certain religious t lie daily performed by which a Brahmip 
, give* eriforing*4o bis dead 

Vajlkaraaa—A subdivision of the Ayurveda which describes the # means of 
promoting the increase of the human race, by increasing the virile power 
and giving tone to the weakened organs of generation. 

Vfitfr&ytldhaia —India's thunderbolt. 

Vakapodi —The powdered bark of a tree called Vaka. 

Vakka —The headmen among the Mutuvans, 

Valanjiyars—Feudal barons of the eighteen districts of the ancient country 
ofVenad. 

Tal ankfti —The right hand caste or the superior caste. Also [the tax paid 
by them to Government in ancient days. 

Yalankai Uyarvu Kondar ^hose who were superior on account of their being 

Vaiankai Uya Kondar a right hand oaste * 

Valans—A low caste residing in the plains of Travancore. 

Yaleyadathu —Literally bolonging to an important place. 

Yalia Dewanjee —The great Dewan—Raja Kesava Das. 

Valia Kappithan —The great Captain. The surnane of Captain De Lannoy who 
served in the Tavancore army in the earliar times of its history. 

Yalia Melezhuthu— The head of the Finance or the Accountant General of 
Travancore 

Yalia Sarvadhikariakar —The head of the administration in the 17th century 
corresponding to the Dalawa of the subsequent days and Dewan of the 
present day. The name seems to have been changed into Dalawa first during 
the reign of Rama Yarma 1724-1728. Political correspondence between the 
neighbouring states and Europeans was carried on by this Officer. 

Valiya Nambi —The head-priest of Sri Padmanabhaswamy’s temple. 

Valkalam —a bark-garment. This was the dress used by the Rishis of the 
forests for covering the body in ancient days. 

Vallam—A canoe. A country boat. 

Vallapurag —Shed for keeping in the canoes. 

Vallaviruthi— Lands granted for bringing boats of different kinds for festivals 
and ceremonies. They are mostly in the Ampalapuzha Taluq. 

Valli —Sarkaravalli or sweet potato. 

Valluvans —The priests of the Pariahs are oalled by this name. 

Vamana—Vishnus’ fifth incarnation. 

Va&chi —A canoe. 

V&nchigay panom —When a Viruthi holder dies and his heir succeeds to the 
property he should pay a succession duty and certain other dues to the 
Sirkar. Vanchigay panam (or money for the Treasury) is a fee of 24 fs. due 
to Sri Padmanabhaswamy. 

Vanchippattu —A kind of Matayalam songs specially composed to be sung 

during boat-race on the backwaters, whioh is a characteristic amusement 
pf the Nayars during festivals. 

Vanikjatiya— Mercantile classes* 

I 
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Muni— A dago who has his abode in the forests. 

Yaya —Powdered rice used in drawing Kolams or figures on the floor for a Mm{rU* 
mdam or devil-exorcism. 

Yaragu —A kind of grain. 

Varaha —A boar 

Varahan— A Travancore coin. 

Varahamurti —The third incarnation of Vishnu. 

Vapakumulaku— One of the seeds sown for the Kumbham crop. 

Varam —The rights or dues of the Jenmi, according to which the cultivator pays 
him one-fourth of the produce without making any deduction for seeds or 
labour. 

Varampadakkapattom —a kind of pattom tenure very rarely prevalent in some 
parts of Travancore. 

Varanom—A marriage rite consisting in offering and receiving the bride. 

Varappus —Ridges or small bunds of earth dividing small plots of ground of vary- 
ing size in a paddy field. 

Varasaramundan—A variety of paddy grown in South Travancore. 

Varikka —The honey-jack; a local variety of the jack. 

Varikka manga —Any good mango free from acidity. 

Varikkaramban —A variety of paddy grown in South Travancore. 

Variyam —The house of a Variyar. 

Variyassar —a Variyar woman. 

Vamam —a musical composition in a particular Baga or tune containing almost 
all the possible permutations and combinations of the number of notes 
contained in that particular tune, so that it serves as a scientific guide in 
teaching that tune to the student. It requires a thorough scientific knowledge 
of music to make such compositions. 

Vamasankara —Mixture of castes. 

Varshabdika— The Abdika or Sraddha at the end of one year after a person’s death 
among Brahmins. It is an oblation to the deceased attended with grand 
feeding and feeing of Brahmins. 

Vanmadevata— God Varuna, God of the waters. 

Vataroga —A rheumatic affection. 

Vathi— The priest among the Izhavas, a corruption of Tamil Vathiyar. 

VatUl-thura-Pattu—* Song for opening the door ’ ;a custom among the Nayars 
to be observed during marriage consisting in the bridegroom’s friends singing 
songs of entreaty to the bride’s people inside of a room for opening the door 
of the house. This is celebrated in imitation of Sri Krishna’s entreat in g his 
spouse Rugmini to open the door when he went late home one night 
There are several songs called Vathilthura pattus composed by poets for 
the purpose. 

Vatsan—A kind cf sweetmeat prepared of molasses, honey-jack, rice flour, and 
cocoanut, the whole thing being boiled in water. 

Vattakkamaaam— The marriage shed of the Krishnanvagakkars. 

Vattals —Crisp cakes fried in cocoanut oil. 

Vattolttttu— A kind of characters used in old times. 
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Vattukali— A kind of play with small wooden wheels prevalent among the 
Nambudiris. 

Vayalvazhotti —A kind of land-tenure very rarely prevalent in some parts 
of Travancore. 

Yayattupongala —Otherwise known as Pulikudi, is the ceremony of the Nayar 
women during pregnancy corresponding to the Seemantam ceremony of 
the Brahmins. 

Vazhftjpu —A ceremony performed by the Izhavas dissolving the marriage or 
Talikettu . 

Vazhivadtt (oiipVuo?)—A vow made to God consisting of offerings of rice or 
fruits or anything that the vower thinks fit to be made. 

Vazhiyambalams —Halting places at short distances built along the public roads 
for the convenience of travellers; wayside inns or rest houses. 

Vedars— Hill-men. 

Vedi Viruthi —Grants of land made for displaying fire works during Ootsavams 
and other ceremonies in temples. 

Veena —A stringed instrument of music. 

Veera-kals —Figures of heroes and representations of village goddesses, demons, 
&c., 

Veeravali Pattu —A highly valued native-made silk often presented to the 
temples by kings. It is presented also as a royal favour to persons when they 
receive titles of honour as Chempakaraman , etc. 

Veeti Vedankan —One of the seedsj3own for the Kanni (Sept.-Oct.) crop. 

Vel —A spear with a double edged flat point considered to be the weapon of God 
Subrahmanya, who is consequently styled as Vclayudhan (God whose wea¬ 
pon is the Vel). 

Vela —Lesser ceremonies in temples attended with feasting and amusements; 
also making some offerings to the god. 

Velakali— A mock fight in which Nayars peculiarly dressed and wearing 
shields, wooden swords and banners pretend to fight against a host of enemies 
imagined to be arrayed against them in front. This is a peculiar feature 
during the Oolsavam festival in the temple of Sri Padmanabhaswami in 
the month of Panguni (Mar.-Apl.). 

Yelakkuneettu —The Royal writ of retirement issued to an officer making him 
retire from Government service. 

Yelans —A class of professional exorcisors of dovils whoso aid is resorted to 
in cases of evil-eyes. 

Veil— An oblation to the deceased. 

Yell —Marriage. 

Velichennai— Cocoanut-oil. 

Yelikkapurai —A room just at the entrance into the central portion of a 
Malabar temple, in front of the Japamantapam, which is set apart for the 
chief of the attendant angels to reside. This archangel is represented by 
a big piece of stone artistically carved to which are offered the Belis or 
oblations of rice by the Tantri during the god’s processions. 

Vella or Sweta— White. 

Y ellalar — A people in Nanjanad. 

Yellaaivedyam—Rice cooked with no molasses or spices which is made a special' 
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offering to God Sri Fadmanabba. * 

Vellarikiravi—A kind of seed sown for the Kumbham (Feb.-Mai\) crop. 

Vella valam—A kind of cereal grown in the Hills, 

Vellode —Bell-metal. 

Velntha chara —A variety of paddy grown in North Travancore. 

Velttthadanfi— Washermen. 

Veluttrt Eannan—A local variety of the Egyptian Arum [Arum colocasia). 

Velutta Peruvala— a kind of paddy seed used for Malankrishi or hill-cultivation 
in Travancore. 

Venadoo —Venad; the ancient country of Venad. 

Venpattom— The form of land tenure most prevalent in Travancore. It is to 
this form that all other tenures tend and finally merge into, 

Veppa Ermai —The oil of the seeds of the margosa (Azadirachta Indica .). 

Verna-kulakams —Assemblies of the representatives of the four castes* 

Vernmpatta tettam— A kind of land-tenure very rarely prevalent in some parts 
of Travancore. 

Verompattom—A lease without any [debt or money consideration entering into 
the transaction. 

Vettai —A mock hunt performed on the day previous to the Aurat or the last 
day of a temple-Ootsavam. The one at Trivandrum is attended by His 
Highness the Maharajah himself who conducts the hunt. 

Vettazhivu pattom —A system of land-tenure. 

Vetti Kotta Illarn —A Nambudiri family in North Malabar. 

Vettila —The betel loaf. 

Vettivaippu —A sort of transplantation in paddy fields. 

Vettukathi—A bill-hook. 

Vettu-Ola—Share in the cocoanut leaves cub. This forms one of the 'five 
profits * or j mnchabhogam. 

Vettu Pank —Arecanuts cut into small pieces and dried. 

Yettu Pichathi —A country knife for common use. 

Yibhuti —Holy ashes 

Yieharippucars— Literally supervisors. A managing officer or a steward. For¬ 
merly officers in charge of store-houses wherein were stored tobacco, 
pepper, cassia, arecanut, &e., which were Government monopolies at the time. 
These were also known as the Torakars, 

Yidumuri—A divorce-deed exchanged between a husband and wife among the 
Vellalas for effecting a divorce. 

Yidu— House; generally the house of Nayar is called Vidu, 

Yidyarambham— Initiation into the letters of the alphabet which is attended 
by a ceremony. 

YUajraddSWlll“*-The last day of the Namratri festival in September, 

VUskkus—Lamp Uhmdnati^s in temples* instituted by Parasurama. 

Yilakknpattom—Lands granted from the Sirkar for lighting temples, which 
were subsequently assumed by the Sirkar. 

YUftjwthaai-^Thf value-amount of a holding. 
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Vilvamangak Matam—A mutt or hermitage in North Malabar. 

Tina —Same as Veena. 

Virabhadran —An inferior divinity worshipped in Travancore. 

Viripjm —The name by which the cultivated lands scattered among the low 

hills and slopes occupying the space between the lakes and the ghauts are 
known in North Travanoore. 

Virukaohattam—The pouch of the civet cat containing civet. 

Virothi —Service Inam lands. 

Viruthicars —The Viruthi holders. 

Yisakham Tirtmal— Prince bom under the star Visakham. The King 
by this title is the late Maharajah who ruled from 1880 to 1885. 

Vishnu Sankha—The conch shell which is an emblem Of God Vishnu. 

Vishu—The Hindu festival held on the first day of Medam (April), which is the 
astronomical new-year’s day. The chief rite in the festival in Malaho v ig 
the Kani, a collection of agreeable objects presented early in the mor nin g to 
the members of the Taravad to be seen first by them. 

Visvedevas —The manes of ancestors that are propitiated by Sraddhas or 
oblations. 

Vittittum Kilachupatijl are forms of land-tenure prevailing only rarely in some 

Vittupathi tettam. j parts of Travancore. 

Vivaha— Marriage. 

Vriddha Trayi —' The old triad’, applies to three great writers on medicine, viz., 
Atreya, Susruta and Vagbhata. 

Vrischigam —The Malayalam month corresponding to November-December. 

Vritam— A fast. 

Vritti—rites. 

Vritticars —Same as Viruthioars. 

Vyavaharamalika— A Book on Hindu Law. 

W 

YTuckoo —A plant of the Crotalaria species largely grown in Shencottah and the 
northern taluqs of Travancore, whose fibre known as the Wuckoonar, is 
largely employed in the manufacture of nets and tackle. 

Y 

Yagam — A Hindu religious sacrifice. 

Yaggnopavita or Yajnopavitam—The holy thread of the Brahmin. 

Yagnyas— Sacrificial offerings to the gods. 

Yair-Petti —A water-tight bag made of plaited palmyra leaves carried by the 
toddy-drawer for colleoting toddy from trees. 

Yajamanan— a superior. 

Yajurvedins—Brahmins who have taken up the Yajurveda for their special study. 

Yakshi— An inferior divinity worshipped by people of the lower order. 

Yali —Unicom, a fabulous animal, represented as a lion with the trunk of 
an elephant. 
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Tatrakali —A kind of amusement very popular with the Nambudiris. 


Yatrakalikkars 


or 

Tatra Nambudiris. 


Nambudiris that perform the Tatrakali. 


Tappanam —Jaffna, a town in Ceylon;one of the varieties of the cocoanut tree. 

Yerukkalai —The leaves of the plant calotropis gigantea used for green manuring 
and extracting fibres. 

Yerisheri —A sauce prepared of banana and tacca or other yams and fruits—a 
very popular dish in Malabar. 

Yethirer —A return pelt in Mantravadam, meaning that an evil done by a Mantra- 
vadi is made to revert to the doer himself by counter-mantrams. 

Yettarayogam —Same as Ettarayogam. 

Yoga or Yogam —An assembly or congregation. 

Yogasala —A council-hall. 

Yogi —One who practises Yoga , a life of severe austerity and concentration of 
mind. 


Yogini —A female Yogi . 

Yojana —A linear measure in olden days. 

Yuga —A cycle of time according to the Puranas. 

Yugadi —A festival celebrating the commencement of a Yuga. 

Yunani—The Grecian school of medicine prevalent in Travancore. This was 
introduced by the Mahomedans from Arabia. 

Zilla Court— The first Civil Court of appeal; is also a Court of Criminal Sessions. 
Zilla==fe7. a district. 
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A bd-er-Razzak, mission of, to the 
Zamorin, i. 226; account of Mala¬ 
bar by, i. 281. 

Abel, Miss, Head-mistress of Girls’ 
School, ii. 476. 

Abkari, increased revenue under the 
head of, iii. 146; the Policy of the 
Government of India regarding the 
administration of, iii. 147 ; the statis¬ 
tics of, iii. 147, increase in the con¬ 
sumption of liquor, iii. 148. 

-Department, administration of, iii. 

146; 502-4; Regulations for the im¬ 
provement of, iii. 503. • 

Abraham, Mar., the doings and detention 
at Goa of, ii. 165; the escape of, ii. 
165; the reappointment of, ii. 167; the 
letter about Mar Simeon by, ii. 168. 
Abulfeda, a geographer, reference to, i. 
269. 

Account and Audit Office, Central, or- 

f anisation of, by Dewan Y. P. 

ladhava Rao, iii. 405, 520; the pro¬ 
gress of work in, iii. 520; abolition 
of all departmental Treasuries, iii. 
520; the Officers comprising, iii. 521. 

-Code, extracts from the report of 

the Committee for drafting, iii. 513-20; 
the chapters of, iii. 514-5 ; the labours 
of the members of the committee, iii. 
515; the existing system of accounts, 
iii. 515; the defects of the old system 
of accounts, iii. 516; the drawbacks of 
suggestions for training accountants, 
iii. 520. 

Achankovil, Pass and village, the situ¬ 
ation of, iii. 579; temple dedicated to 
Sasta in, iii 579; Madura and Tinne- 
velly linked with Travancore by, iii 579. 
x Acharams i. 216, 236; ii. 267. 

Achyuta Pisharadi (1545 a. d.), author, 
Sanskrit grammarian and astronomer, 
ii. 432. 

Adhikaram or Proverty , a subdivision of 
a district, i. 370; iii. 315, 377, 574. 
Adhikaries, the duties of, iii. 377. 
Adhyans, Nambudiris of the order of, 
ii. 249; peculiarities in the dress of 
the women among, ii. 252-3. 


Adikal a caste, the Pitranmar and 
Pattali Moossatus come under, ii. 335; 
the meaning of the term, ii. 335; 
traditionary origin of, ii. 335; Sri San- 
karacharya’s miracle among, ii. 335; 
social status of, ii. 335; practice of 
sorcery and exorcism of, ii. 335. 

Adima, the meaning of, i. 219; a favour¬ 
able tenure, iii. 332, 340. 

Adilshah, Sultan of Bijapur, i. 245. 

Adi Parva, a section of Mahabharata, 
struggle between the Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas noted in, ii. 235. 

Adisesha, mentioned, ii. 57. 

Aditya Varma, King, A char am a laid down 
by, i. 216; mention made of, i. 221; 
Ruler of Venad, i. 303; the burning 
of the palace of, i. 304. 

-, i. 278. 

-, Prince Champaka, (1455 A. d.), i. 

276-7. 

-, Sri Vira, i. 300. 

-Tiruvadi, ruler of Yenad (1333 a. d.) 

i. 263; conversion of Krishnan Koil 
at Yatesseri into Adityavarma Chatur- 
vedimangalam by, i. 263. 

-II, Sarvanganatha, i. 265. 

Adiyara, ii. 72, iii. 420, 522; a pre¬ 
mium paid for the transfer of pro¬ 
perty, iii. 336 ; Proclamation abolish¬ 
ing, iii. 570. 

-pattom, the tenure known as, iii. 

330. 

Administration, an account of, in Tra¬ 
vancore, iii. 375-544. 

Adoptions, into the Travancore Royal 
Family, from Kolathnad, i. 260; i. 315; 
i. 324 ; i. 363; i. 385; from the Maveli- 
kara Royal Family, i. 520; i. 637; sun- 
nud of adoption, i. 550. 

Adukkalakanam, mentioned, iii. 318. 

Adukkuvatu, iii. 318, 330, 336. 

Agada, a portion of Ayurveda, ii. 548. 

Agastisvaram, Taluq, area, population, 
boundary, exports, irrigation works 
and chief places of, iii. 575; a numer¬ 
ous Brahmin population in, iii. 575; 
historical importance of, iii, 575. 

Agastya, the sage, i. 212, ii. 557. 


X 
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Agastyakutam, one of the chief peaks 
of Travancore, elevation of, iii. 675; 
the location of an observatory at, 
iii. 676. 

Agastyar Peak, mentioned, i. 14. 

Agathammaanar or Antarjanam, Nambu- 
diri women are known as, ii. 252; 
Smarta Vi char am of, ii. 272; Gosha 
system of, ii. 272. 

Agni Purana, Anuloma and Pratiloma 
(mixed castes) recognised in, ii. 238. 

Agraharam or gramam, a collection of 
contiguous Brahmin houses in the 
East Coast known by the name of, 
iii. 1. 

Agrasala, the large, charitable feeding 
house in the Capital where Brahmins 
are daily fed, i. 473; the description 
of iii. 526; the location of, iii. 526; 
the number of people fed in, iii. 526 ; 
supply for, iii. 526 ; the personnel 
engaged in, iii. 526; the managing 
establishment of, iii. 526; Valia 
Melezhuthu Pillai in charge of the 
expenditure of, iii. 526; the daily meal 
given in, iii. 526-7; the annual scale 
of expenditure in, iii. 526; the raw rice 
distribution in, iii. 526; arrangement 
during special days of festivity in, iii. 
527. 

Agriculture, an account of, iii. 1-99; the 
distinctive features of, iii. 2 ; systems 
of, iii. 4, 5; a list of implements used 
for, iii. 8, 9; a list and account of the 
chief field and garden crops, iii. 24-99. 

Agricultural Associations, the value of, 
iii. 156-7. 

-Banks, the utility of, iii. 157; 

necessity of State help, iii. 165. 

-Exhibitions, the holding of, iii. 171. 

-Labourers, the number of, iii. 171 ; 

condition and prosperity of, iii. 171; 
who constitute, iii. 172. 

-Loans, importance of, iii. 161; Re¬ 
gulation IV. of 1891 in Travancore 
regarding, iii. 161; rules passed 
for, iii. 163; suggestions for, iii. 164; 
resolution of the Government of India 
regarding, iii. 166. 

——Stock, table of, iii. 23. 

Agjl*, Mr. C. M. f author of‘Church 
History * of Travancore, i. 207. 

Ahalya, Indra’s guilty love towards, ii. 

8J, 


-Moksham, mentioned, iii. 282. 

Ahatalla, Ignatius, Bishop of Thomas 
Christians in India, ii. 182; the career 
of, ii. 182; the fate of, ii. 183; account 
of in Boletin or Gazette of Goa, ii. 
183; the unfortunate end of, ii. 184; a 
letter by Pope Alexander VII. about, 
ii. 184. 

Ahikshetram, the place of, i. 213. 

Aitchison, Collection of Treaties, Engage¬ 
ments and Sunnuds of, i. 427. 

Aiyappan Pillai, Mr. P., Lecture on Raja 
Kesava Das by, quoted, i. 385-6. 

Aiyappan Martanda Pillai, Dalawa, 1768 
to 1763 a. d., i. 370. 

Akakkoyimma, Regulator of order in the 
trial of Smarta Vicharam, ii. 273. 

Akbar, painting and fine arts patronised 
by, iii. 248, 262. 

Alageruthu, the tax of, i. 198. 

Alagri Naidu, services of, to Travancore 
Painting, iii. 263. 

Alakkada, definition of, iii. 318. 

Alangad (Taluq), area of, iii. 575; popu¬ 
lation, boundaries and soil of, iii. 576; 
sugar manufacture in, iii. 576; chief 
places in, iii. 576; (village), handing 
over the suzerainty of, to Travancore 
by the Rajah of Cochin, iii. 576. 

Alberuni, Mahomedan traveller; referred 
to in regard to the origin of the term 
‘ Malabar ’, i. 2, 245 ; opinion of, re¬ 
garding the Indian Vedas of his 
time, ii. 230. 

Albuquerque, Alfonso D’, Commentaries 
of, i. 284; ‘ Collection of Early Voyages* 
by, quoted, i. 285; establishment of a 
commercial depot and factory by, i. 
285; recall of, i. 286. 

Alexander Cowan & Sons, Stamp paper 
manufactured under arrangements 
with, iii. 499. 

Alexander of Macedon, mentioned, i. 233, 
238. 

Alexius de Menezes, Archbishop of 
Goa, ii, 171, 172; dispute about the 
use of the Latin Rite, ii. 173, 174; 
landing at Cochin of, ii. 174; Father 
Nicholas Pimenta's views about, ii. 176, 
177; the support given by the Raja of 
Cochin and the Raja of Porcat to, ii. 
179; election of, as the bishop of the 
diocese of Angamale by the Thomas 
Christians, ii. 180, 
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A1 Idrisi, the greatest of Arab geogra¬ 
phers, information regarding Malabar 
by, i. 267. 

AlKazwini (1263-1275 a. d.), a Maho- 
medan geographer, an account of 
India by, i. 268. 

AUeppey, port of, i. 25; importance, com¬ 
mercial and otherwise of, iii. 576; 
topographical description of, iii. 576. 
Alliance, Treaty of perpetual, with tine 
East India Company, iii. 378. 
Almeyda, the Portuguese Viceroy of 
India, i. 286. 

Alvar, a place three miles to the south 
of Padmanabhapuram, inscription at, 

i. 266. 

Alvarez, the priest of Goa, the story of, 

ii. 200. 

Alwar, Manalikarai, the temple of, i. 
197. 

Alwaye, a first class sanitorium, ii. 428, iii. 
576; annual fair in, iii. 576; palmyra leaf 
umbrellas manufactured in, iii. 576; 
topographical description of, iii. 576. 
Amaru, Prince of Amritapuva, the re¬ 
animation by Sankaracharya of the 
dead body of, ii. 100. 

Amavasaya or New-moon, mentioned, ii. 
307; special observances on, ii. 307; 
religious importance of, ii. 307. 
Ambalavasis, or Antaralars, social scale ot, 
ii. 329; subdivisions of, ii. 329; duties 
of, ii. 329, iii. 523; sub-sects among, 

ii. 329; marriage, inheritance, educa¬ 
tion and occupation of, ii. 330. 

Ampalapuzha, Conquest of, i. 345, 346; 

topographical description of, iii. 5/7. 
Ampthill, Lord, Governor of Madras, 
i. 639. t .... 

Amritettu, the dinner of a Namhudiri 
Brahmin or that of a Rajah, ii. 27o. 
Anaivari, a tax, i. 196. 

Anamudi, the highest peak in Southern 
India, topographical description of, iii. 
577. 

Anamuth, explained, iii. 419. 

Anandan Chakrapani, one of the trium¬ 
virate of Nanjanad, i. 253. 

Ananda Bow, Mr. T., the compiler of the 
Mysore Census Report (1901), Popu¬ 
lation theory by, ii. 10; quoted, ii. 246. 
Anantankadu, the forest of, ii. 82. 
Anantaravan Nadukkanam, explained, 

iii, 321. 


Anantarayan Panam, a gold coin of the 
value of about 4£ as., iii. 216, 535. 

-Pagoda, the coining of, iii. 535. 

Anantavritarn, the festival of, ii. 310. 

Anasuya, testing the chastity of, ii. 80, 
8L 

Anaviruthi, definition of, iii. 337. 

Anchal, the number of offices and letter¬ 
boxes for, iii. 243. 

-Department, the administration of 

the, iii 489—493; the original func¬ 
tions of, iii. 489; the establishment in 
1844 a. d. of, iii, 489; the two systems 
of cad j an letters formerly in vogue in, 

iii. 490; the regulation of postage, 
iii. 490; the rate for posting private 
covers, iii. 490; the opening of Branch 
offices, iii. 491; introduction of the 
registering of letters in the, iii. 491; 
the passing of new rules for the, iii. 
491; reduction of postage on books, 
pattern packets, & c, iii. 492 ; revision 
of Anchal rates, iii. 492; Anchal post¬ 
age the cheapest in India, iii. 492; 
the total number of Anchal Offices 
in 1903-04, iii. 493; the total num¬ 
ber of covers, &c., passing through, 
iii. 493; the management of, iii. 493. 

Anchampura, in Smarla Vicharam the 
suspected woman is removed to a 
separate shed known as, ii. 273. 

Anchanad, topographical description of, 
iii. 577; tea, coffee and cinchona planta¬ 
tions in, iii. 577. 

Anchorages, Smooth-water, descripiton 
of, i. 46-47; iii. 576, 580. 

Ancient India, reference made of, ii. 
235. 

Andikuttupattu, mentioned, ii. 426. 

Andrew Mr. J., i. o. s., observation of, 
on free Primary Education, ii. 444; his 
opinion on the conduct and discipline 
of the Central Jail, iii. 454. 

Angelus Francis, Father, appointment of, 
as Vicar Apostolic of Malabar, ii. 
189; consecration of, as bishop by' 
Mar Simeon, ii. 190; changes of 
jurisdiction duiing the time of, ii. 
191. 

Animism, an account of, ii. 39-41; defini¬ 
tion according to Professor Tiele of 
Leyden, ii. 39. 

Anjengo, port and village, i. 23; the acquisi¬ 
tion of, by the English, i, 314; ei^etiou 
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of a fort at, i. 315; topographical 
description of, iii. 578. 

Anjuttikars, (the five hundred), a sect 
of Native Christians, ii. 119; their 
contentions with the Elunuttikars, ano¬ 
ther sect of Native Christians, ii. 119; 
memorials presented to the British 
Besident by ii. 119; their impor¬ 
tunity to the Compiler of the State 
Manual for not giving undue impor¬ 
tance to their opposite sect over them, 

ii. I 29 . 

Anquetil du Perron, mentioned ii. 128. 

Antiquary, Indian, reference made to 

i. 232; passage quoted from i. 255; 
a passage quoted from 4 Early sove¬ 
reigns of Travancore' an article in i. 
258; quoted in regard to the Chen- 
gannur temple, ii. 90. 

Antoninus Pius, Indian envoys with 
precious presents sent to, i. 242. 

Anubhogam, a favourable tenure, iii. 332. 

Anubhogaviruthi, explained, iii. 340. 

Anusasana Parva, preservation of so¬ 
ciety from confusion of castes enjoin¬ 
ed in, ii, 237. 

Apastamba, progressive and retrogressive 
evolution of castes believed in by, ii. 
233 ;giving food to the hungry and the 
feeding of even dogs and Chamlalas 
enjoined by, iii. 126. 

Appellate Huzur Court, the formation 
of an, iii. 437, 441; the establishment of 

iii. 547. 

Appu Nedungadi, 4 Kundalata’ by, ii. 

440. 

Arabia, trade with, i. 28. 

Arachnida, classification of, i. 159-161. 

Aradiantram, enumeration of the six 
ceremonies constituting, iii. 319; the 
various contributions due from the 
tenants to the Jonmi for the,iii. 319. 

Aramboly, Frontier Cho“wkey Station at, 
iii. 678; the pass of, iii. 578. 

Aranmula, pensioned Eajahs of, iii. 678; 
the sacred temple dedicated to Sri 
Parthasarathi Swami in, iii. 578; the 
manufacture of metallic mirrors in, 
iii. 578. 

Arappura, a room entirely made of 
wood-work in a Nayar house for se¬ 
curing the valuables of the house 

ii, 254; iii. 278. 

Aratungal lands, account of, iii. 327. 


Arayalam, the fee known as, iii. 885. 

Archaeology, a detailed account of the 
subject of, in Travancore, i. 164-208; 
classification and description of, 
i. 164; starting of a Department for, 
iii. 401. 

Architecture, description and styles of, 
i. 165, 166; temple, ii. 78; history of, 
iii. 271; decline of, in modem days, 
iii. 271; sacred, iii. 271; the prevail¬ 
ing Dravidian style of, iii. 272; the 
Malabar style of, iii. 272; specimens 
of, in temples, iii. 272; secular and do¬ 
mestic, iii. 272, 273; Mahomedan in¬ 
fluence on secular, iii. 273; Lord 
Curzon's speech on 4 Ancient Monu¬ 
ments in India \ iii. 273; preserva¬ 
tion of ancient, iii. 273 ; wood, an ele¬ 
ment of, in Travancore, iii. 277; speci¬ 
mens of renovated, ancient and indi¬ 
genous styles of, iii. 277; private 
dwellings and houses, iii. 277, 278, 
279. 

Ardhajama puja, the daily round of 
pujas at night in temples known 
as, ii. 76. 

Ardradarsanam or Tiruvatira, the festi¬ 
val of, ii. 311; the duration of the 
festivities of, ii. 311. 

Arecanut, the reduction of duty on the 
export of, iii. 507; Proclamation re¬ 
ducing excessive export duty on, iii. 
567. 

-fibre, the use of, as a substitute for 

wool in the Trivandrum School of 
Arts, iii. 295; carpet manufacture 
out of, iii. 295; the future of, iii. 295. 

Areca palm, (Kamugu or Adakka), an 
account of iii, 51; where grown 
and how, iii. 51; the period of bear¬ 
ing, iii. 51; varieties of, iii. 52; the 
uses of, iii. 52. 

Argalon, a district bearing the name of, 

i. 240. 

Aris or Dutans, a small community con¬ 
fined to the Tovala Taluq known as, 

ii. 329; prohibition of entry into 
the inner sanctuary of temples, ii. 329 ; 
pollution period of, ii, 329 ; language 
of, ii. 329. 

Arivuchitty, explained, iii. 516. 

Ariyittuvazhkai, a religious rite performed 
by the Maharajah at Attungal, ii* 95 , 
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Arpu, explained, ii. 90, 260. 

Arrian, quoted, i. 240. 

Arrowroot, cultivation of, iii. 64. 

Arthamanibham, explained, iii. 340. 

Arthur, Lieutenant, the division and 
administration of Travancore describ¬ 
ed by, iii. 377-8. 

Arts and Industries, account of, iii. 
246-310; excellence in workmanship 
of Indian, iii. 246; influence of caste 
system on, iii. 247; how encourag¬ 
ed by ruling princes, iii. 248; effect 
of western influence on, iii. 248 ; ef¬ 
fect of machinery on, iii. 249; at¬ 
tempts at the revival of, iii. 251; pa¬ 
tronage of Travancore Rulers, iii. 252. 

Arts, School of, the establishment 
of, ii. 485; subjects taught in, ii. 485 ; 
reorganisation of, ii. 486; opening of a 
weaving class in, ii. 486. 

Arulala Perumal, the temple of, at Con- 
jevaram, i. 258. 

Aryanad, subjugation and death of Arya- 
nattu Pillai the chieftain of, iii. 579; 
the ruins of the village of, iii 579 ; the 
closing of the pass of, iii. 579. 

Aryan Ezhuttu, Grantha characters 
known as, ii. 424. 

Aryankavu, topographical description of, 
iii. 579; the Tinnevelly-Quilon Rail¬ 
way runs through the pass of, iii. 579; 
the natural scenery at, iii. 579. 

Aryapattars, account of, ii. 317-8; two 
families of, ii. 317 ; the original abode 
of, ii. 318; the social status of, ii. 318; 
the language spoken by, ii. 318; mar¬ 
riage and other customs prevalent 
among, ii. 318. 

Asan, the village schoolmaster, a des¬ 
cription of, quoted from the Census 
Report of 1891, ii. 453, 451, 455 ; ii. 
479. 

Ashamboo, coffee estates in, iii. 579; the 
Olakkayaruvi waterfall near, iii 579. 

Ashtamangalyam, mentioned, ii. 90; ex¬ 
plained, ii. 260, 354. 

Asntami, the festivals of, in the Vaikam 
temple, i. 25; ii. 88. 

Ashtamudi Backwater i. 24; iii. 579; 
the derivation of the term, iii. 579; 
the area and depth of, iii. 579. 

Ashtangahridayam, an account of, ii. 
549 ; the popularity of; ii. 551; im¬ 
munity from danger in the use of the 


medicines prescribed by the system 
of, iii. 552; the decline of, for want of 
sufficient encouragement, iii. 553; 
Yayakkara Musu, an expert in the 
healing art of the school of, iii. 554; 
sample prescriptions of, iii. 566, 567, 
568; diet prescribed in, iii. 568, 669, 
570. 

Ashtangasangraham, the work of Vag- 
bhata, ii. 549; the plan and treatment 
in six sections of, ii. 549; principles 
propounded in, ii. 551; lessons incul¬ 
cated by subjects treated in, ii. 551. 

Ashtasraddhas, explained, ii. 264. 

Asmarohana, explained, ii. 261. 

Asoka, referred to, i. 231; edicts of, i. 
239, 247. 

Asseman, Simon Joseph, 1 Bibliotheca 
Orientals ’ by, ii. 141. 

Assessment and land taxes, account of 
iii. 344-6; the past and present modes 
of fixing, iii. 345; the division of wet¬ 
lands into 13 classes, iii. 345 ; table 
of assessment and produce for 13 
classes of lands for single and double 
crops, iii. 346; the assessment of, 
double crop lands, iii. 346. 

Asuras, celestial demons, i. 211 

Asvalayana, castes with special reference 
to (l at ran (families) and Brava ras 
(order) noticed in the Srauta Sutra 
of, ii. 233 ; the general duties of castes 
prescribed in the Smriti of, ii. 237. 

Asvatha, the pipal tree, the worship of, 
ii. 57; the religious importance of, ii. 
57-8. 

Asvati Tirunal, poet and scholar, born 
1756 a. d., died in his 32nd year, i. 
363, 385; ii. 435. 

Aswamedha-yagam, Yudhislitira's, i. 229. 

Atchan Namburi, Natuvattu, author, 
mentioned, ii. 441. 

Alliarva Veda, as ii. 46, 47; evidences 
to the existence of castes in, ii. 232. 

-Samhita, method of warding off the 

destruction caused by insects injuri¬ 
ous to cultivation, referred to in, iii, 
32. 

Atma-Brahma, the Universal Spirit, 
mentioned, ii. 96. 

Atri, an ancient Indian sage, i. 212. 

Attazha-puja, an eveningpya in temples 
known by the name of, ii. 76. 

Attipper, the out and out surrender of 
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the jcfcuai's rights by sale, iii. 320; the 
three stages of, iii. 320 ; the six per¬ 
sons necessary for completing the 
transactions under, iii. 321; the cere¬ 
monies necessary for completing, iii. 
321 ; ‘Livery of Seisin’ of English 
Common Law compared with, iii. 322; 
twenty different minor tenures under, 
iii. 322. 

Attotti, explained, iii. 334. 

Attungal, amalgamation of Travancore 
with, i. 338; topographical description 
of, iii. 579 ; the hereditary domain of 
H. H. the Senior Eani of Travancore, 
iii. 579; the two annual visits of the 
Maharajah to propitiate his family de¬ 
ity at, iii. 580; the foundation of the 
village in 430 m. e. (1254-55), iii. 580. 

Augustus, Emperor, an embassy sent 
from the West Coast to, i. 231; re¬ 
ferred to again, i. 241; a temple of, at 
Kodungalur, i. 242. 

Aunavaul, the manager of a temple, re¬ 
ferred to, iii. 523. 

Aurat, mentioned, i. 336, 337, 418; des¬ 
cription of, ii. 85, iii. 601. 

Aurei, gold coins of Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius and Nero, referred 
to, i. 231. 

Authors, Malayalam, vide under ‘ History 
of Literature. ’ 

Auvayar, quoted in regal’d to prosperity 
of the ryot, i. 1. 

Avaliamantram, mentioned, ii. 264. 

Avaroda Kulakam, electing assemblies, 
mentioned, i. 220. 

Avatars, incarnations of Vishnu, ii. 50; 
iii. 281. 

Avidya, mentioned, ii. 108. 

Ayacotta and Cranganore, the purchase 
from the Dutch by the Maharajah of 
Travancore of, i. 390; agreement for 
the purchase of, i. 390, 391. 

Ayacut, the old Settlement accounts, 

i. 359 ; the compilation of a new Set¬ 
tlement register, i. 422 ; iii. 326- 

-pat tom, mentioned, iii. 3$9. 

Ayal pattom, mentioned, iii. 329. 

Ayani Oonu, the feast givertin a Nambu- 
diri marriage to the bridegroom elect 
and his relations, ii. 259. 

Ayan zufti, exaplained, iii. ^31. 

Ayilliam Tirunal MaharajdSjr, vide under 
BamaVarma. 

Ayiramkalmantapam, mentioned, i. 168; 


description of, iii. 279, 280. 
Ayiramtengu Kayal, backwater, noted, 

i. 24. 

Ayurveda, Science of medicine, account 
4 of, ii. 547, 548, 549; divine origin of, 

ii. 547; the 8 subdivisions of, ii. 548; 
the great writers on, ii. 549; develop¬ 
ment of, ii. 549. 

Ayyippilla Asan, Malayalam poet, the 
poems of, ii. 423, 427; story about, 

ii. 427. 

Azhagiapandipuram, the headquarters 
of the Korava chiefs of Nanjanad, 

iii. 575; a place of archaeological in¬ 
terest, iii. 575, 

Azlii, explained, i. 23. 


B ackwater^, an account of, i. 22-26; 
the total length and cost of main¬ 
tenance of, iii. 231. 

Bacon, quoted, i. 333; the things to be 
noted by a traveller, by, iii. 574. 
Badagas, invasion of Travancore by, i. 
297, 298. 

Badarayana, the founder of XJttara Mi- 
marasa system of philosophy, ii. 106. 
Baden Powell, Mr., Merits of Land 
Bevenue as State income, iii. 165. 
Bailey, quoted, iii. 375. 

-, Mrs., the educational labours of, 

ii. 475. 

-,Bevel., the founder of the Kottayam 

Press, ii. 493. 

-, Mr. T. A., testimony to the excel¬ 
lent management of the Leper Asylum 
borne by, ii. 544. 

Baines, Sir J. A., quoted in reference to 
population, ii. 8, 9, 13; note on Christ¬ 
ianity by, ii. 116; account of caste in 
the Census Eeport of 1901 by, ii. 228. 
Baladevapattanam, an important town 
of Kerala, i. 231. 

Balaramapuram, the foundation of, and 
the colonisation of weavers in, i. 448; 
topographical description of, iii. 580. 
Bala Bama Varma, Euler of Travancore, 
i. 417-454; the administrative reforms 
of, iii. 378; Balaramapuram named 
after, iii. 580. 

Ballard, Mr. G. A., British Eesident, 
i. 624. 

Bamboo, description of, by Capt Drury, 
quoted, i. 95, 96. 

Banalingam, the worship of, ii. 58. 
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Bans, Perumal, motioned, i. 222. 

Bannerman, Major, mentioned, i. 389, 
392. 

Bap pu Bow, Acting Dewan after Devan 
radmanabhan, i. 468. 

Barbosa, Duarte, description of Brah¬ 
mins and their customs by, i. 292, 293; 
of kings and their laws, i. 293-294. 

Barlow, Mr. Glyn, quoted, iii. 250-251. 

Bars, noticed, i. 23,24,26. 

Bartolomeo, Fra, referred to, i. 2, 351; an 
interview with Rama Varma Maha¬ 
rajah described, i. 387-388; account of 
Maharajah Rama Varma’s reign, i. 412- 
413 ; the road from Cape Comorin to 
Kodungalur opened during Rama 
Varma’s reign (1758-98), mentioned 
by, iii. 218; protest against compulsory 
attendance of Christians at Hindu 
festivals by, iii. 577. 

Barton, Mr., mentioned, iii. 104; ap¬ 
pointment of as Engineer, iii. 482; ap¬ 
preciation by Government of Travan- 
core of the work of, iii. 483. 

Bashyas, Sankaracharya’s master-pieces 
of philosophic disquisitions known as, 
ii. 101. 

Battacharya, Jogendranath, quoted, ii. 
243. 

Bauddha Matam, doctrines of, i. 222. 

-Sastram, mentioned, i. 222. 

Becare, referred to, i. 240. 

Bellalas, mentioned, i. 251. 

Bell-metal or Vellode , the chief centre 
of the manufacture of vessels and 
articles of, iii. 300; Malabar specially 
noted for its vessels of, iii. 300. 

Benati or Venad, Quilon and the 
neighbouring districts referred to as, 1 
i. 244. 

Bensley, Mr., Head-mastership of, in the j 
Rajah’s Free School at Trivandrum, ( 
ii. 448. 

-, Mr. O. H,, history of the reformed 

Police Department sketched out by, iii. 

433-434. ' 

Bentinck, Lord William, attempts at' 
the demolition and sale of the marble j 
in the Taj Mahal by, iii. 273. 

Berma and Besnu (for Brahma and 
Vishnu), mentioned, i. 293. 

Betel vine, account of, iii. 41 ; where 
grown, iii. 41 ; the varieties of, iii. 
42 ; diseases of, iii. 42. 

Bhadradipam, the ceremony known as, 


ii. 84; iii. 416. 

Bhadrakali, a Hindu deity, i. 217. 

-Pattu, a Malayalam song, *mention- 

ed, ii. 426. 

Bhadrasanam, the privilege of chief seat 
in an assembly called, ii 249. 

Bhagavata, the transition of castes 
found in, ii. 238; the growth and 
decay of castes indicated in, ii. 238; the 
predominance of caste maintained in, 
ii. 238. 

Bhagavati, the Goddess Durga or Parvati, 
where worshipped, i. 217, 218; ii. 53; 
other names of, ii. 53. 

Bhairavas, a clan of religious people of 
loose morality, ii. 101. 

Bhaktimanjari, a Sanskrit devotional 
work by Rama Varma (Swati Tirunal) 
Maharajah, i. 482. 

Bhanam, a species of dramatic compo¬ 
sition, mentioned, ii. 439. 

' Blianu Vikrama, mention made of, i. 170; 
King of Kerala crowned at Srivardha- 

: napuram, i. 216. 

Bharippucaran, the duties of, iii. 527- 
528. 

1 Bhaskara Ravi Varma (700 a. d.), the last 
Perumal, mentioned, i. 227, 249. 

Bhasmam, ashes, mentioned, ii. 253, 
557. 

Bhattatiris, the philosophers called, ii. 
250; ecclesiastical subdivision of, ii. 
250. 

-,Tlayadathu, mentioned, ii. 278. 

-,Tekkedathu, mentioned, i. 347; ii. 

278, 279. 

Bhavishyat Purana, institution of castes 
even to serpents noted in, ii. 238. 

Bliiman, the second of the 5 Pandavas, 
ii. 91. 

Bhishma Parva, the duties and qualities 
of 4 castes described in, ii. 236. 

lihuman bhupoymn prapyn, a chronogram 
by which to calculate the Kali year, 
i. 221. 

Bhuini Devi, Goddess of the earth, 
i. 212. 

Bhutapandi, topographical description 
of, iii. 580; inscriptions of archaeo¬ 
logical interest in, iii. 580. 

Bhutala Vira Kerala Varma, mentioned, 
i. 299. 

-Rama Varma, i. 299. 

Bhutaraya Pandy Perumal, mentioned, 
i. 221, 
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Bhutavidya, a department of Ayurve¬ 
da, ii. 548. 

Bidpai, thf Fables of, quoted, ii, 39. 

Bilhana, author of Vikrama Deva Chari- 
torn , i. 232. 

Bilva, the leaves of, used in the worship 
of Siva, ii. 58. 

Birds, enumeration of the varieties and 
description of, i. 125-133. 

Birdwood, Dr., eulogy on Indian arts 
and industries by, iii. 247, 248, 249; 
Indian painting compared with 
European by, iii. 262; influence of the 
Puranas on Indian art by, iii. 262. 

Birthday observances, the celebration of 
annual, ii. 312; the Nakshatrahoma, 
Ayushyahoma, RudraEkadasi, the 
Maharudram, the Atirudram and other 
ceremonies performed in connection 
with, ii. 3l2; Mr. W. E. H. Lecky on, 
ii. 312; the celebration of the sixtieth 
birthday, ii. 313; a detailed account 
of, ii. 313. 

Birth-rate, noted, ii. 501, 502. 

Blandford, Miss. Augusta M., ‘ The Land 
of the Conch Shell * by, quoted, i. j 
310-311 ; senior lady of the Church 
of England Zenana Mission and Head¬ 
mistress of Fort Girls’ School, ii. 220; 
the educational labours of, ii. 476. 

Blown Sands, described, i. 44-45. 

Boat Transit, sanctioning of, iii. 491. 

Bodhakar, explained, ii. 132. 

Bohtling, Professor, mentioned, i. 231. 

Bommayya Koravan, mentioned, i. 262. 

Bourdillon, Mr. T. F., Observation on 
the Flora by, quoted i. 77, 78, 79; 

1 Report on the forests of Travancore ’ 
by, iii. 467,468, 472; grant of Rs. 1000 
for forming a herbarium to, iii. 472. 

Bouttari, s. j., Father, mentioned, ii. 129. 

Brahma, the creative principle, mention¬ 
ed, ii. 49; temples of, ii. 49. 

-or Brahman, explained, ii. 108. 

Brahmachari, an unmarried religious 
student, ii. 257. 

Brabmacharya Asramam, explained, ii. 
256. 

Brahmadayam and Bhattayiruthi, ex¬ 
plained, iii. 341. 

Brahmakshetram the land of Brahmins, 
(Travancore), i. 215. - 

Brahmalokam, one of the 14, worlds ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu Puranas, ii. 86. 

Brahmanas, a collectio#of Vedic hymns, 


ii. 47; description of castes in, ii. 232 ; 
mixed castes in, ii. 233. 

Brahmanipattu, explained, ii. 426. 

Brahmarakshas, the ghost of a Brahmin, 
referred to, ii. 86. 

Brahmi, an aquatic herb, ii. 94. 

Brahmins, account of, ii. 247-317. 

Brahma Samrajyam, a high privilege of 
honour and religious sanctity among 
the Nambudiris, ii. 249. 

Brahmavarchas, explained, ii. 249. 

Brahmaswam, explained, iii. 316. 

Brahma Vivarta Purana, mention of 
castes and Varna Sankaras or mixed 
classes made in, ii. 238. 

Brass, household vessels made of, iii. 
300; the modelling and finish of 
articles of, iii. 300; ornamentation of 
vessels and articles of, iii. 300; the 
chief places ndted for the manufacture 
ot vessels of, iii. 300. 

Bricks and tiles, manufacture of, in 
P. W. D. and School of Arts, iii. 307; 
the factories at Quilon for the manu¬ 
facture of, iii. 307. 

Bridges, mentioned, iii. 226—231. 

Brighu, a sage, referred to, i. 210. 

Brinjaul Hill, mentioned, i. 30. 

British subjects, Proclamation notifying 
the arrangements regarding criminal 
jurisdiction over, iii. 568. • 

Broun, Mr. J. A., f. r. s., a description 
of tlie monsoon in Travancore by, i. 70; 
successor of Mr. Caldecott as Govern¬ 
ment astronomer, i. 488; quoted, i. 536; 
the founding of a museum suggested 
by, iii. 529; valuable papers contribut¬ 
ed by, iii. 529; foundation of the Public 
Gardens suggested by, iii. 530; the 
retirement of, iii. 533; the importance 
of an observatory noted by, iii. 533; 
magnetical observations of, iii. 533. 

Buchanan, ‘ Christian Researches’ of, 
passage quoted, ii. 124. 

Buckingham, the Duke of, Governor of 
Madras, iii. 264. 

Buddha Smriti, Samskaras or purifica¬ 
tory rites and the duties of the four 
castes treated in, ii. 237. 

Buddhism, the history of, ii. 224; the 
spread of, in Travancore, ii. 224; the 
decline of, ii. 224. 

Buffaloes, noticed, iii. 18. 

Buist, Dr., appreciative estimate of 
Indian industry by, iii. 246, 
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Burnell, Dr., mentioned, i. 231, 237, 239, 
243; the date of the copperplate docu¬ 
ments as fixed by, ii. 125; suggestion 
regarding the origin of St. Thomas 
Church in South India, ii. 137. 

Butler, Alban, ‘Lives of the Saints’ by, 
referred to, ii. 138. 


P ! 

abual, mentioned, i. 282, 283. 

Cacolon, a name of Kayangulam, i. 290. ! 

Cadiapatnam, port, mentioned, i. 30; to-! 
pographical description of, iii. 580. 

Cadjan, umbrellas, fans and mats made 
of, iii. 309-310. ! 

Cadogan, E., Lieut. Colonel, Acting Bri- 1 
tish Resident, letter quoted, i. 484-485. ! 

Caird, Sir James, ‘India *tlie Land and j 
the People ’ by, quoted, iii. 123, 125, 
127,128, 145; taxation,in kind and 
money by, iii. 135 ; note on salt tax by, 
iii. 145. 

Galabothros, referred, i. 231,239, 240. 

Calacaud, mentioned, i. 295; battle of, i. 
354, 355, 35G; disputes about the : 
districts of, i. 375; treaty with the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, i. 379. 

Calavaracauren, the duties of, iii. 523. 

Calcutta .Review, quoted, i. 365-6; an esti¬ 
mate of Raja Sir T. Madava Row from, 
i. 559 561; quoted, i. 563; iii. 386. 

Caldecott, Mr., first Government Astro¬ 
nomer in Travancore, i. 488; the la¬ 
bours of, in the organisation of an , 
obseivatory , iii. 531. 1 

Caldwell, Dr., referred to, i. 164; i. 209, 
241, 250, 299. 

Caley, J., Venerable Archdeacon, ac¬ 
count of cattle-breeding by, iii. 19, 20, 
21 . 

Callecoulam, a name of Kayangulam, i. 
283. 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, Governor of 
Madras, i. 389. 

-, Major, the out-station duties of j 

army defined by, iii. 463. j 

Cana, Thomas, mentioned, ii. 129, 138; i 
also called Thomas Cananeo, ii. 139; ! 
the grant of Cranganore to, ii. 140. I 

Canals, description of, i. 22-26: Par- | 
vatlii Bayi canal i. 22; of Quilon, i. j 
24; of Chavara, i. 24 ; of Eravipuram, | 
i. 24; of Paravur, i. 24; the Victoria i 
Ananta Martandan canal, i. 26; the 


opening of, iii. 385. 

Cardamom, an account of the cultivation 
of, iii. 83; Botanical varieties of, iii. 
83; three Travancore varieties of, iii. 
83; distribution of, iii. 84; abolition 
of the monopoly system, iii. 86; the 
pitting of, iii. 88; selection of the 
bulbs of, iii. 88; nurseries of, iii. 88; 
the crop of, iii. 90; beneficial effect 
of dew on, iii. 90; native system of 
harvesting, iii. 92; European method 
of harvesting, iii. 93; the sulphuring 
of, iii. 93 ; the yield of, in Travancore, 
iii. 94; the yield of in Coorg and 
Ceylon, iii. 94; price of, iii. 95; prun¬ 
ing of, iii. 95; manuring of, iii. 96; 
enemies of, iii. 96-97; wages for the 
coolies, iii. 97; cost of opening one 
acre of land for, iii. 97. 

-Department, the administration of, 

iii. 478; the duties of the officers 
of, iii. 478; the revenue from, iii. 
478; the increase of the establishment 
in, iii. 478; improved system of 
picking introduced, iii. 479; the com¬ 
pletion of survey of gardens in, 
iii. 479; abolition of the Government 
monopoly, iii. 479; introduction of 
a new tax system, iii. 479 ; abolition of 
the post of Assistant Superintendent, 
iii. 480; the revision of Cardamom 
rules, iii. 480; the grade of assess¬ 
ment on cardamoms, iii. 480; Amina- 
dars converted into Deputy Tahsil- 
dars to collect revenue in, iii. 480; the 
opening of Chowkeys, iii. 480; the 
offices of, iii. 481; other duties in 
charge of, iii. 481; total receipts from, 
iii. 481. 

-Hills, topographical description of, 

iii. 580. 

-tax, concessions to, iii. 352. 

Cards, Anclial, the introduction of, iii, 
492; reduction in the price of, iii. 492. 

Carmelite Mission, history of, ii. 193. 

‘ Carmen of Ebedjesus,’ a book of 
Oriental Church, ii. 162. 

Carnatakam, a style of South Indian 
music, iii. 257; the characteristics of, 
iii. 257. 

Carnatic, the school of music known as, 
iii. 254. 

-Brigade, origin and history of, iii. 458; 

the disbandment of, iii. 460. 

Carnivora, account of, i. 120, 121. 
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Oamopoly (tor Karunagapalli), mention¬ 
ed, i. 309. 

Carpentry, account of, iii. 301 — 303; 
•wood-carving in, iii. 301 ; boat-build¬ 
ing, iii. 302 ; boats made of Teak, 
Anjili, Tambagam, &c, iii. 302; baggage 
and cabin boats, iii. 302; fishing 
boats, iii. 303; cost of constructing 
boats, iii. 303. 

Carving, account of, iii. 283-287 ; anti¬ 
quity of, iii. 283; Travancore style of, 
iii. 283, 284; skill and perfection of, iii. 
283, 284; encouragement by State 
given to, iii. 285; ivory carving de¬ 
partment started in 1872-73 a. d., iii. 
286 ; realistic representation of nature 
in ivory, iii. 286; imitation of English 
designs in, iii. 287; reversion to old 
types, iii. 287. 

-, Cocoanut shell, excellence of work¬ 
manship in, iii. 287; objects made in, 
iii. 287 ; admirable specimens present¬ 
ed in the Izhava Exhibition of Quilon 
in 1905, iii. 287. 

-, Ivory, antiquity of, iii. 284; images 

of gods and goddesses, iii. 284, 285; 
Brahmin carvers in ivory, iii. 285 ; 
the ivory throne in the Durbar Hall, 
Trivandrum, iii. 286; ivory throne 
exhibited in the London Exhibition of 
1857, iii. 286; works of ivory exhibit¬ 
ed in Europe and India, iii. 286; 
Swami patterns in, iii. 286; animals, 
birds, human beings and plants, exhi¬ 
biting great artistic taste and excel¬ 
lence done in, iii. 286. 

-, Stone, works of, iii. 283-284. 

-, Wood, images of gods and god¬ 
desses made in, iii. 284 ; the abundance 
of wood in Travancore greatly facilita¬ 
ting, iii. 284 ; temples, cars and vaha- 
nams, iii. 284; teak the most popular 
wood used in, iii. 284; sandalwood 
used in, iii. 284. 

Cashew-nut tree, account of, iii. 56; 
local names of, iii. 56; the annual 
yield of, iii. 57 ; the uses of, iii. 57. 

Caste, population according to, ii. 21- 
22; as based on the , Hindu sacred 
writings, ii. 228-238 ;*qp Buddhistic 
writings, ii. 238; 'early Greek- 
accounts, ii. 239; on t fche opinions of 
modem scholars, 1^239-245; an 
account of castes 4n Travancore, 
ii. 245-420, 


Castlestuart Stuart, Mr., suggestions to 
help agriculturists by, iii. 155; Swa* 
deswm in trade pleaded by, iii. 188- 
189. 

Castor-oil, the medicinal uses of, iii. 298; 
the process of expressing, iii. 298. 

-plant, account of, iii. 66; varieties 

of, iii. 66; the uses of, iii. 66. 

Castro, Thomas de, Vicar Apostolic in 
Travancore, ii. 188. 

Cattle, an account of, iii 16-20 ; breed¬ 
ing of, iii. 19 ; the diseases of, iii 21. 

Census of 1816, ii. 1; of 1836, ii. 1; of 
1854, ii. 1; of 1875, ii. 2 ; of 1881, ii. 
2 ; of 1891, ii. 2; of 1901, ii. 3. 

Cereals or grains, the cultivation of, 
iii. 26-33. 

Ceremonies, enumeration and descrip¬ 
tion of, in temples, i. 218. 

Cesses, enumerated, i. 317. 

- ,extra, , abolition in 1864-65 of, 

iii. 352. 

Chakkiyar, mentioned, ii. 89; account 
and detailed description of the man¬ 
ners and customs of, ii. 332-334; 
description of a Chakkiyarkuthu in 
the Census Boport of 1891, quoted, 
ii. 332-334. 

Chakram, the divine disc of Vishnu, 
ii. 50. 

Chalukyas, mentioned, i. 232, 247. 

Champu, a kind of composition in prose 
and verse, ii. 424, 426. 

Chanai, the use of, iii. 32. 

Chanda Saheb, invasion of Nagercoil, 
Kottar and Suchindram by, i. 343. 

Chandrakaran, mentioned, i. 370; the 
duties of, ii. 77. 

Chandu Menon, author, the works of, 
ii. 440. 

Changanachery, topographical descrip¬ 
tion of, iii. 580; cultivation of pepper 
and sugarcane in, iii. 58 L; historical 
importance of, iii. 581; centre of 
Christian influence, iii. 581; a large 
fair and the grandest Syro-Boman 
church of Malabar in, iii. 581; manu¬ 
facture of bronze vessels in, iii. 581. 

Channels, account of the irrigation of, 
in South Travancore, iii. 110. 

Charaka, the author of Charakiwamhita 
a work on Ayurveda, ii. 551; classifi¬ 
cation of diseases and methods of 
treatment by, ii. 552. 

Charipara Kanam, explained, iii. 319# 
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Charitable institutions, the administra¬ 
tion of, iii. 525—528; the total num¬ 
ber of, iii. 525. 

Charity, Hindu, the giving of, ii. 314- 
317. 

Charvaka, the philosophy of, ii. 109 

Chathan, a malevolent deity whose aid 
is sought by low-caste people in 
witchcraft and sorcery, mentioned, 

ii. 65. I 

Chathurbhagom punja, a tract of dry 

area on the Tovala frontier known as, 

iii. 427. 

Chattukutti Mannadiyar, Champattil, 
translations by, from Sanskrit, ii. 439. 

Chaturthi, Vinayaka, the birthday of 
Vinayaka or Yighneswara, ii. 103, 309. 

Chavu or Cliavar, a class of spirits, ii. 
40. 

Chelapparampu Narnburi, author, the 
works of, ii. 434. 

Chellam, a portable brass box of small 
size generally used for keeping betels, 

i. 421. 

Chemical Examiner’s Department, ac¬ 
count of, iii. 542; appointment of a 
Chemical Examiner, iii. 542 ; equip¬ 
ment of a laboratory for, iii. 542; 
the work and salary of the Chemical 
Examiner, iii. 543. 

Chempakavaman, a local knighthood, 
i. 361. 

-Pillay, a Dewan of Travancore, 

i. 419. 

-Stanom, the institution of a local 

knighthood called, iii. 377. 

Chempu or Egyptian Arum, the cultiva¬ 
tion of, iii, 61; the varieties, method 
of cultivation and yield of, iii. 61; the 
price per Parah of, iii. 61. 

Chempuviruthi, explained, iii. 338. 

Chena, the elephant yam, the cultiva¬ 
tion of, iii. 60; where largely culti¬ 
vated, iii. 60; the varieties, yield and 
uses of, iii. 61. 

Chenda, a percussion instrument of 
music in Malabar, iii. 255, 259. 

Chengannur, temple at, ii. 89, granite 
workmanship in, iii. 284, 581; topo¬ 
graphical description of, iii. 581, 

Chengodu, or Shencottah, i. 246. 

Chentsal Bow, the Hon’ble Mr., his 
views on Indian poverty, iii. 134, 

Chera, the kingdom of, i. 232; 

Chera Mandate, or South Travancore, i. 
233 , 


Cheraman Perumal (the last), king, 
mentioned, i. 225; tradition and story 
of the conversion of, i. 235, 244; con¬ 
ferring of privileges on Thomas Cana 
by, ii. 138; the pilgrimage to Mecca 
and death of, ii. 138; discussion of the 
date of, ii. 138—40; the alleged con¬ 
version to Islam of, ii. 110; copper¬ 
plate grant to Syrian Christians by, 

ii. 193; the original home of the 
Perumals, iii. 376; the temple at 
Kandiyur consecrated by, iii. 585. 

Chera Udaya Martanda Varma, 
(1444 a. d.) king of Travancore, i. 267. 

Cherikal, explained, iii. 7, 330; the 
method of cultivation of, iii. 330; the 
levy of tax on, iii. 330. 

Cherusseri Narnburi, author, ‘the Morn¬ 
ing Star of Malayalam Literature, * 
ii. 429; the works of, ii. 429. 

Chemtali, a kind of necklace, mentioned, 
ii. 252. 

Chillies, account of, iii. 43. 

China, trade with, i. 28; relations be¬ 
tween Quilon and, i. 271. 

Ohinganad, a name of Quilon, i. 328. 

Chintamani, a school of Native medicine, 
ii. 551; centre of, ii. 551; nature of tho 
ingredients of, ii. 552; adoption of the 
system by Western scholars, ii. 553 ; 
Sage Agastya the reputed author of, 

ii. 557; the main divisions of 
medicine in, ii. 557; the total num¬ 
ber of drugs in use in, ii. 557; the use 
of mineral drugs in, ii. 557. 

Chirayinkil, topographical description 
of, iii. 582 ; chief industries in, iii. 582. 

Chisholm, Mr., the design for the 
Government museum prepared by, 

iii. 529. 

Chitaral, description of the temple of, 

ii. 224-225. 

Chittira Vishu, account of, ii. 311; irn* 
portance in Malabar and Travancore 
of, ii. 311. 

Chittotfci, explained, iii. 334. 

, Chittrakudam, explained, ii. 60. 

Chitty Panam, explained, iii. 336. 

Chola, the kingdom of, i. 232. 

Cholakeralapuram, a name of Kottar, 
mentioned, i. 260. 

Cholas, the supremacy of, i. 248. 

Cholera, account of, ii. 504-506. 

| Chora Otti or Meete Otfci, explained 

iii. 334. 
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Chowkoys, custom-houses, establishment 
of, at the frontiers, i. 359; the total 
number of, iii. 184; the establish¬ 
ment of, for the collection of land 
customs duties, iii. 380. 

Chowkeydar, explained, iii. 506; the 
duties of, iii. 506. 

Christianity, the author’s note on, ii. 114- 
134; the history of, in Travancorc, ii. 
135-223. 

Chuckrams, (coins), gold, i. 172 ; silver, 
the earliest silver coin of Travaneore, 

i. 172; the coining of two-chuckram 
pieces, i. 172 ; iii. 539; the discontinu¬ 
ance of silver, iii. 539; Proclama¬ 
tion stopping the currency of sil¬ 
ver, iii. 572. 

Chumadu Tangi, explained, i. 195. 

Chumattu Panam, explained, iii. 335. 

Chunk, a temple musical instrument, 
iii. 523. 

Church, Ancient, the origin of, ii. 136 ; 
Proclamation prohibiting molesta¬ 
tion by the churches, iii. 561. 

--Mission Society, account of, ii. 220; 

the building of chapel and college at 
Kottayam by, ii. 220; subordination 
to the Bishop of Madras of, ii. 220; 
the opinion of Bishop Gell regarding, 

ii. 220; the solution of the difficulty 
regarding, ii. 220; the work of, ii. 
545; Leper Asylum started by, ii. 
545. 

Churchill, ‘Collection of Voyages and 
Travels' by, quoted, i. 306, 307, 308, 
309, 310. 

Ciciadella Sex punctata, a kind of beetle, 
mentioned, iii. 31. 

Cinchona, the plantations of, ii. 73, 74. 

Civil Courts Regulation, the passing of 
the Travaneore, iii. 439. 

Civil Justice, the administration of, iii. 
434-441; the personnel for the con¬ 
duct of, iii. 434 ; five Regulations for, 

iii. 437. 

--Procedure Code, the passing of the, 

iii. 438. 

*-Service, the raising of the morality 

and efficiency of, iii. 388. 

Clarke, atrocit@kJ Tippu quoted from 
‘A Life <#tne Duke of Wellington' 
by. i. 396. ^ 

Claudius, referred to, i. 242. 

Cleirffnt VII., Pope, mentioned, ii. 159. 
■-— YIII., the Brief of, ii. 178. 


-XIV, Pope, message to tho Maha¬ 
rajah Rama Varma by, i. 387. 

Cliffs, Varkala, described, i, 22. 

Climate, description of, i. 55-75. 

Coast-line, described, i. 26-27. 

Cochin, Treaty with, i. 370-371; the 
terms of the Treaty, i. 371; war waged 
by the Zamorin against the Rajah of, 

ii. 151; capture by the Dutch of, ii.186. 

Cocoanut, account of, iii. 44-51; where 

grown, hi. 45, method of plan¬ 
ting, iii. 46; yield and varieties of, 

iii. 47 ; the use? of, iii. 47; pests that 
affect the growth of, iii. 48; legendary 
origin of, iii. 48; the products of, 
iii. 48, 49, 50, 51. 

-Oil, the prepaiation of, iii 48, 296; 

the industry in, iii. 295; the good 
quality of, in Travaneore, iii. 296; the 
high value and profit in London mar¬ 
ket of, iii. 296; the colour and taste 
of, iii. 296; medical and domestic 
uses of, iii. 296; candles manufactur¬ 
ed from the fat of, iii. 296; pro¬ 
duction of illuminating gas from, iii. 
296; necessity for mills for the manu¬ 
facture of, iii. 297; estimated cost and 
profit in the manufacture of, iii. 297; 
the reduction of the tariff value on, 
iii. 510. 

Coffee, account of cultivation of, iii. 71- 
74 ; trade in, iii. 392, 199; the re-im¬ 
position of import duty on, iii. 508; 
Proclamation levying export duty on, 
iii. 468; the raising of the export 
duty on, iii. 570. 

Coilum, a name of Quilon, i. 268; 
Kaulam, i. 269; Kolumbum, i. 270; Co- 
leon, i. 281; Colon, i. 290; are other 
names. 

Coins, a history of Travaneore coins, 
indigenous and foreign, i. 170; gold, 
i. 170 ; silver, i. 172; copper, i. 173 ; 
zinc, i. 173; Buddhistic, i. 174; 
European, i. 174; South Indian, 
i. 174; Ceylon, i. 175; the minting of, 
i. 405; the introduction of tw*o- 
chuckram silver coins, iii. 403; half 
and one-fourth chuckram copper 
coins introduced in the State, iii. 403 ; 
Proclamation issuing silver chuckram 
and copper eight-cash and four- 
cash pieces, iii. 572. 

Coir (cocoanut fibro), the industry of, 
iii, 293, 294; the quality of the coeea- 
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nut fibre, iii. 294; the centres of 
manufacture of, iii. 294 ; the uses of, 
iii. 294, 295 ; strings, ropes, mats, cu¬ 
shions, rail-bags and easy chairs made 
of, iii. 295; hand-power factories at 
Alleppey for the manufacture of, iii. 
295; steam-power factories for, iii. 
295 ; scope for enterprise in coir, iii. 
295. 

-Matting, the abolition of export 

duty on, iii. 508. 

Colachel, battle of, i. 342; defeat of the 
Dutch at, i. 342; topographical des¬ 
cription of, iii. 582. 

Coleoptera, enumeration and classifi¬ 
cation of, i. 150-153. 

Coleridge), S. T., ‘ Table Talk ’ by, quoted, 
iii. 248. 

College, Trivandrum, Optional Branches 
opened in, ii. 449; speech by H. H. 
Ay ill i a m Tirunal Maharajah on higher 
education, ii. 449-450; construction of, 
ii. 449; opening of the B. A. classes 
in, ii. 44!). 

Collins, Mr., appointment as Civil En¬ 
gineer of P. W. D., iii. 482 ; retire¬ 
ment of, iii. 482. 

Colton, quoted in reference to ‘ Health,’ 
ii. 498; quoted in reference to ‘ Trade 
and Commerce, ’ iii. 180. 

Columbus, mentioned, i. 234. 

Commercial Agent, the first, iii. 511; 
separation of the duties ot Conser¬ 
vator of Forests from that of a, iii. 
511; the duties of in early days, iii. 
511, 512; the salary, powers and 
establishment of, iii. 512. 

-Department, the administration of 

the, iii. 511. 

Communication, Means of, account of, 
in Travancore, iii. 217-245. 

Comorin, vide under Kanyakumari. 

Comte, Auguste, caste system com¬ 
mended by, ii, 239-240. 

Conjee, a liquid preparation of food, ii. 
253. 

-Houses, an account of, iii. 528; the 

number and location of, iii. 528. 

Connemara, Lord, Governor of Madras, 
the visit of, i. 614; the opening of a 
market in the name of, i. 614. 

Conservancy and general sanitation, ii. 
532-536; formation of a committee 
for managing, ii. 533; special staff 
for controlling, ii, 533; five divisions 


xili 

of the town for the purposes of, ii. 
533 ; the establishments and staff of, 
ii. 534 ; reorganisation of the Depart¬ 
ment for, iii. 401. 

Converts, Proclamation regarding the 
working days of Shanar, iii. 565. 

Conveyances, Travancore still very poor 
in the matter of, iii. 241; primitive 
form of, iii. 211; improvement since 
the opening of roads, iii. 242; bag¬ 
gage, ordinary and cabin boats, iii. 
242; Transit Boat service, iii. 242; 
steam launch, iii. 242; the necessity 
for steam communication, iii. 242; 
boat hire, iii. 242. 

Coon an Cross, swearing before, ii. 125. 

Co-operative Credit Societies, account 
of, iii. 157-160; started by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, iii. 157 ; lending of 
State funds by Government of India 
for, iii. 159 ; Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India regarding, iii. 168. 

Copper coins, the coining of new 4-casli 
and 8-cash pieces, iii. 539; minting of, 
in Birmingham, iii. 539; Procla¬ 
mation introducing the new, iii. 566. 

Coral reefs, described, i. 45. 

Cornwallis, Lord, Governor-General of 
India, i. 392, 393, 396. 

Correa, Gasper, referred to, i. 270. 

Cosmas lndicopleustes, Alexandrian 
traveller, i. 243; the account of Chri¬ 
stians by, ii. 141. 

Cottonara, a name of Kottarakara, men¬ 
tioned, i. 240. 

Cotton, Caravonica, a detailed account 
of, by Dr. Thomatis an Italian horti¬ 
culturist, iii. 58; suitability of India 
for, iii. 59; Deputy Director of Agri¬ 
culture, Madras, on, iii. 59. 

——-, Sir Henry, the appreciation of 
caste-system by, quoted from 1 New 
India,’ ii. 240. 

Cotwall, the appointment and duties of, 
i. 465. 

Coulao, a name of Quilon, i. 284. 

Courtallam, the water-fall and sanitor- 
ium of, iii. 597. 

Courts, first establishment of, in 1811 
iii. 546; establishment of seven Zillali 
Courts iii. 546; the duties of these, iii. 
547. 

Couto, De, * Asia ’ by, mentioned, ii. 139. 

Covalam, topographical description of, 
iii. 583. 
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Cows, account of, iii. 16; the supply by 
Government of free grass to, in. 16, 
528. 

Granganore, Port of, i. 238; the history 
of Christianity in and the end of the 
connection of the Society of Jesus 
with, ii. 192; account of Baldaeus, 
Dutch Chaplain, regarding, ii t 192. 

Crawford, Mr., opinion of, regarding 
mudbanks, i. 47, 48. 

Criminal Justice, administration of, iii. 
441; Regulation passed for the con¬ 
duct of, iii. 441; abolition of Sessions 
Courts and admission of approvers in 
criminal cases, iii. 442; admission of 
Vakils in criminal cases, iii. 442 ; the 
Dewan relieved of magisterial func¬ 
tions, iii. 443; changes introduced in 
the magisterial functions of the de¬ 
partment of, iii. 444; classification ol 
Magistrates for the conduct of, iii. 
445; the appointment of a Christian 
Judge, iii, 445; jurisdiction over 
European British subjects of the 
State, iii. 445; the Liddel Case, iii. 
446. 

-Procedure Code, the passing of a 

Regulation for the adoption of the Bri¬ 
tish Indian, iii. 443; Regulation a- 
mending, iii. 444. 

Crocodile Rock, mentioned, i. 30. 

Crops, rotation of, iii. 14; a list of, iii. 24. 

Crustacea, description of, i. 160-163. 

Cuddalore, sandstones at, i. 37-42. 

Cullen, Lieut. General, discovery of 

n hite by, i. 51; British Resident 
favancore, i. 491; the retirement 
and death of, i. 531-532; Revd. Abbs’s 
view of, i. 533-534; the investigation 
of the Kothayar Project Scheme by, 
iii. 103; compulsory retirement of, iii. 
386; the founding of a museum sug¬ 
gested to, iii. 529. 

Cunningham, Sir A., quoted, i. 174. 

——.,Sir H. S., one of the Famine Com¬ 
missioners of 1878, * India and its 
Rulers' by, quoted, iii. 166, 167. 
Currency, Travancore, account of iii. 
539-540; the weight, quality and com¬ 
position of King's rupee, iii; 539; 
the legal tender of half, quarter and 
one-eighth of a rupee, iii. 539; British 
Indian copper coins not legal tender 
anywhere in Travancore except Shen- 
cottab, iii. 540. I 


Curzon, Lord, description of Travancore 
by, i, 5; on the resuscitation of 
ancient monuments quoted, i. 199; 
description of Native States by, i. 
451; the Banquent speech of the 
Viceroy, i. 638; words of sympathy for 
the Indian peasant by, iii. 114; Speech 
on Ancient monuments by, iii. 273, 
274, 275. 276; the position of Native 
chiefs defined by, iii. 410. 

-Prize, the institution of, i. 638; ii. 

489; iii. 403. 

Customs, the administration of, iii. 505, 
the three divisions of, iii. 505; esta¬ 
blishment of Chowkeys, iii. 505; 
abolition of inland duties, iii. 506; 
commercial treaty between Travan¬ 
core and British Government regard¬ 
ing, iii. 506; the removal of fiscal res¬ 
trictions, iii. 506; export duty on some 
special articles, iii. 507; the revenue 
for 1079 m. e. (1903-04) under, iit. 511. 

Cycads, Eentha ( Cycas Circinalis), men- 

1 tioned, i. 94. 

Dalhousie, Lord, the attitude of, to¬ 
wards Travancore, i. 513. 

Daly, Colonel, Commander of the 
Travancore Forces (1789-1809) men¬ 
tioned, iii. 458; refusal to fight with 
the Hon’ble East India Company’s 
forces by, iii. 460; imprisonment of, 
iii. 460. 

Damodaran Nambiyar, Kalakkattu, liter¬ 
ary works of, ii. 437. 

Danam, a gift, i. 212; iii. 43. 

Danapramanam, explained, iii. 340. 

Dancing girls, the duties of, in pagodas, 
ii. 385; iii. 523. 

Danda, twig of the Palasa tree (Butea 
frond os a), ii. 258. 

Danvers, 1 The Portuguese in India' by,. 
i. 287. 

Darghas Pattom, explained,.iii. 329. 

Dharma Sastras or omritis, ii. 48. 

Darragh Smail & Co., oil-mill opened at 
Alleppey by, iii. 197. 

Darwin, Charles, 1 Observations on the 
early progenitors of man* quoted, 
i. 118. 

Dasabali, explained, ii. 264. 

Dasis, an account of, ii. 383-385; 
different names of, ii. 883; sub¬ 
divisions of, ii. 383; marriage and 
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other customs prevalent among, ii. 
384; social position ancient and mo¬ 
dern of, ii. 384; musical attainments 
of, ii. 384 ; temple duties of, ii. 385; 
the accomplishments of the Tamil 
Pasis, ii. 385. 

Dasivicharam, explained, ii. 273. 
Dattatreya, the son of Anasuya, men¬ 
tioned, ii. 81. 

David, King, mentioned, i. 237. 

* Davies, quoted, ii. 108. 

Day, Mr., the author of * Land of 
the Perumals', comments on the 
Treaty of Mavelikara by, i. 349; 

4 Land of the Perumals ’ by, quoted, 

ii. 124 ; excellence of music in Travan- 
core due to its relations with Tanjore, 

iii. 253. 

Dayadis, agnatic kinsmen known as, 
i. 363. 

Dead Letter Office, the opening of, iii. 
492. 

Death-rate, account of, ii. 502-503 ; pro¬ 
portion of infantile mortality, ii. 503; 
causes of death, ii. 503-508. 

Dehra Dun, Forest School at, iii. 472 ; 
the nomination of a Government 
student to study at, iii. 472. 

Deli, Mount, mentioned, i. 223. 

Demon, worship of, ii. 55. 

Denarii, a coin, i. 245. 

Denison, Lady, 4 Varieties of Viceregal 
Life ’ by, quoted, i. 551, 552. 

-, Sir William, Governor of Madras, 

referred to, i. 492, 502; visit of, to 
Travancore, i. 550. 

Deposits, defined, iii. 519. 

Depot system, mentioned, iii. 476-477. 
De S&, Antonio, mentioned, i. 286. 
Desam, mentioned, i. 219, 249 ; iii. 314, 
315. 

Desikal, Brahmin emigrants, i. 264. 
Desikam, a style of Indian music, iii. 
257. 

Desinganad, an old name for Quilon, i. 
338. 

De Sousa, the looting of the temple of 
Tebelicare , (Tevalakara) led by, i. 298. 
Devadaram Kerala Varma, Sri, i. 254. 
Devadayam, explained, iii. 341. 
Devalokam, the abode of the gods, i. 219. 
Devan Narayanan, the name of the God 
at Amp&lapuzha and the emblem of 
the Arapalapuzha Brahmin chief, i. 
345. 


Devas, mentioned, i. 211. 

Devasagayam, ii. 129. Vide Nilakanda 
Pillay. 

Devaswam, (tenure) explained, iii. 316; 
the peculiarities of, iii. 316; (garden) 
extra cesses of gardens as per Aya- 
cut of 1014 m. e. regarding, iii. 365- 
372; the administration of, iii. 521- 
524; (Ooranma) explained, iii. 521; 
original assumption of landed pro¬ 
perty by Sirkar belonging to, iii. 521; 
the tenure of land belonging to, 
iii. 521; the revenue from lands be¬ 
longing to, iii. 521; the management 
of pagodas, iii. 522; Regulation for 
the better administration of religious 
endowments, iii. 524; Government 
supervision over, iii. 524. 

Dewan, the change of the name from, 
Dalaicah to, iii 378; the functions of 
iii 412; the official staff of the, iii. 
412-413. 

Dharmapillu, explained, iii. 16. 

Diamper, Udayamperur or; meeting of 
the Diocesan Synod at, ii. 124, 175; 
Father N icholas Pimenta's letter, quot¬ 
ed, ii. 176-177; the proceedings of the 
Synod in Hough’s * Christianity in 
India, ’ ii. 178; La Croze’s 1 Christia- 
nisme aux Indes ’ on the synod of, ii. 
178, 179; topographical sketch of, iii. 
583. 

Dickinson Co., the supply of station¬ 
ary to Travancore Government by, 
iii. 542. 

Diet, (Ashtangahridaya),account of, ii. 
ii. 568-570; (Hindu), five kinds of, 
558-563 ; the superiority of vegetable, 
ii. 558; the Sathwika , ii. 559; notes 
by a correspondent to the Madras 
Mail on, ii. 561-562. 

Diksha, mentioned, ii. 253. 

Dionysius, Rev. Mar, Syrian Metropoli¬ 
tan of Malankara, ii. 129. 

Diparadhana, explained, ii. 76. 

Dipavali, the festivity of, ii 308 ; obser¬ 
vances, ii. 309. 

Diptera, classification and enumeration 
of, i. 143. 

District and Sessions Court, the consti¬ 
tution, personnel and pay of the offi¬ 
cers presiding over, iii. 444. 

Divinities (Inferior), the worship of, ii. 
54. 

I Divisions, details of administrative, 
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iii. 422. 

Dolak,a musical instrument, iii. 259. 

Donato, Father Francis, mentioned, 

ii. 181. 

Donnely, Mrs., Head-mistress of Girls’ 
School, ii. 476. 

Dormer, Sir James, Commander-in-chief 
of Madras, i. 629. 

D’Orsey, ‘Portuguese Discoveries’ by, 
mentioned, ii. 215. 

Douglas, Captain, Resident of Travan- 
core mentioned, i. 490; the misunder¬ 
standings of Dewan Venkata Row 
and the British Resident, iii. 384. 

Drury, Major Heber, origin of sandbanks, 
quoted, i. 47; mentioned, iii. 529. 

Dubash, mentioned, iii. 528. 

Dubois, Abbe, description of caste-sys¬ 
tem, by ii. 241-242. 

Duff, Sir M. R. Grant, Governor of 
Madras, i. 606-607. 

Durga Devi, mentioned, i. 217. 

Durmantras , evil incantations, ii. 265. 

Dutch, the, an account of, i. 306-308; 
peace with, i. 307; the settlements of, 
i. 307 ; destruction of the Forts by, i, 
314; other settlements, i. 331 ; Dutch 
interference, i. 340; war with, i. 
342; peace conferences of, 1 . 347; a 
Travancore treaty with, i. 390; the 
purchase of certain forts from, i. 390; 
ecclesiastical history of, in Travan¬ 
core, ii. 187-19J. 

Duties, reduction of, on exports and 
imports, iii. 387. 

Dutt, R. C., a description of Dandaka 
forest, by, quoted, i. 76; 235; ‘ Religion 
and civilisation of Hindus’ by, ii. 43; ob¬ 
servations regarding compulsory edu¬ 
cation by, ii. 480; the opening of 
Agricultural Banks in Baroda, iii. 165- 
166; the Administration Report of 
Baroda by, quoted, iii. 182 ; efforts to 
resnsclitate ancient industries, noticed 
by, iii. 251. 

Dwadasipram, explained, iii. 341, 

Dwajam, mentioned, i. 360. 

Dwaja Pratishta, explained i. 194. 

-Stambha, explained, ii. 78. 

Dyer, Mr. Hetiry, the influence of 
foreign countries over Japan by, iii. 
129, 


^Earthquakes, account of, in Travan¬ 
core, i. 73-75 a description by Mr, 
Broun, quoted, i. 74. 

East India Company, reference to, i. 

209; treaty alliance with, i. 378; per- 
1 petual alliance of Travancore with, i. 
i 401,402. 

Eazhian, mentioned, iii. 31, 32. 

Eclipses, the popular conception about 
and the performance of rites on the* 
occurrence of, ii. 309. 

Economic Condition, Account of, iii. 
114-179; general remarks on the, 
nature of, in Travancore, iii. 178. 
j Edankai, mentioned, i. 196. 

Edapalli, topographical description of, 
iii. 583. 

Edawa, the grant of, i. 328; copy of the 
grant, quoted, i. 328. 

Edison, mentioned, ii. 560. 

Education, history of, ii. 443 ; Mission¬ 
ary enterprise in, ii. 445; Govern¬ 
ment efforts, ii. 447; early adminis¬ 
tration of, ii. 457; reforms of 1894, 
ii. 458; grant-in-aid, ii. 458; subse¬ 
quent changes, ii. 459; lree education, 
ii. 459; educational institutions, ii. 
459-469; H. H. the Maharajah’s 
College, iii. 461; Second grade College 
for Girls, ii. 461; Sanskrit College 
and Schools, ii. 463, 464; Law College, 
ii. 464; Reformatory School, ii. 466; 
Public Lecture Committee, ii. 467; 
Agricultural Demonstration Farm, ii. 
467, progress of, ii. 469; education 
by classes, ii. 471; female education, ii. 
472 ; Census of 1901 on, ii. 477 ; Pri¬ 
mary, ii. 478; of backward classes, 
ii. 480; technical, ii. 484-489 ; scholar¬ 
ships and prizes, ii. 488; constitution 
of a department in Huzur for conduct¬ 
ing, ii. 490; Inspecting agency of, 
ii. 490; general remarks-, ii. 492; 
Printing Press, ii. 493, 494; the re¬ 
forms in, iii. 388; the opening of the 
B. A. classes, iii. 338; the starting 
of a scheme for Vernacular, iii. 388. 

Eggeling, Professor, referred to, i. 231. 

Ekadasi, explained, ii. 103 ; account of, 
ii. 307 ; the scrupulous observance of, 
ii. 307. 

Elas or Virippu, explained, iii. 6. 

Elassu, explained, ii. 252. 

Elayadathu Swarupam, explained, i. 
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340; annexation of, i. 341. 

. Elephantiasis, account of, ii. 508; locali¬ 
ties affected by, ii. 508. 

Elephants, Proclamation prohibiting the 
snooting of, iii. 469; the opening of 
Konniyur Kedddah, iii. 470; the cat¬ 
ching of, iii. 470; establishment for 
superintending pits for catching, iii. 

% 541; study of the Keddah system of 
Mysore for capturing, iii. 541; Hos- 

« pitals for, iii. 541.; Proclamation noti¬ 
fying increase of reward for the cap¬ 
ture of, iii. 566. 

-Department, account of, iii. 540; 

the original management of, iii. 540; 
the feeding of the elephants, iii. 540 ; 
the Managing establishment of, iii. 
540. 

Elizabeth, Queen, the Charter of, i. 
332. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, Numismatist, men¬ 
tioned, iii. 535. 

Ellis, Mr., the divisions of Malabar noted 
by, i. 249. 

El Masudi, Arab traveller and merchant, 

i. 245. 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, mentioned, 
l. 502. 

Elunuttikars, a class of Native Chris¬ 
tians, ii. 119, 120. 

Emerson, R. W., quoted in reference to 
the healthy effects of travel, iii. 574. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, quoted in 
reference to the subject of population, 

ii. 8, 47 ; also iii. 55. 

Enfranchisement of the ryots, noticed, 

iii. 115,389, 

Engineering and Science, benefits of 
Western, iii. 415. 

English, the, the first settlement in 
Travancore of, i. 302; other English 
settlements, i. 314; murder of the 
English factors, i. 324-327; the rise 
of. i. 331, 332; interference of, in the 
Political affairs of Travancore; i. 355-' 
358; relations between the Nawab 
of Arcot and, i. 373; relations with 
Travancore in the reign of Rama 
Varma Dharma Raja, i. 379; defeat of 
Hyder with the help of the Travancore 
troops, i. 381-384; alliance of Travan¬ 
core with, i. 384; relations strength¬ 
ened by Kesava Pillai, i. 386, 387; 
a fresh alliance of Travancore with, i. 
389-390; their relations with Trav¬ 


ancore brought about by the invasion 
of Tippu, i. 396-404; further relations 
with Travancore, i. 423-428 & 438- 
441; Church history of, in Travancore, 

ii. 211-219. 

Eraniel, topographical description of, 

iii. 583; commercial importance and 
history of, iii. 584. 

Eratosthenes, referred to, i. 232, 239. 

Erattamalai, mentioned, i. 252. 

Eratfcarasi, an ancient coin, i. 198. 

Eravi Varman Tampi (Ravi Varma 
Tampi), poet, the works of, ii. 437- 
438 ; musical compositions of, iii. 256. 

Ettarayogam, a committee having con¬ 
trol in the temple of Sri Padmanabha- 
swamy, ii. 84. 

Ettumanur, temple at, ii. 88; topographi¬ 
cal description of, iii. 584. 

Ettuvittil Pillamar, mentioned, i. 288, 
i. 303 ; the reign of terror of, i. 311; 
account of their conspiracy and their 
final overthrow, i. 334-338. 

Eupoli, account of the Portuguese at 
Quilon by, i. 284-285. 

Europeans, the cold-blooded massacre 
of, by Vclu Tampi, i. 438-439; Procla¬ 
mation by Madras Government, i. 
440. 

Excise System, experimental introduc¬ 
tion of, iii. 503; the encouraging 
results of, iii. 503 ; the revenue under, 
iii. 504. 

Expenditure, the total of, in the State, 
for 1079 m. e., iii. 406; a retrospective 
survey of, iii. 406, 407, 408. 

Export duty, abolition of, with regard to 
30 articles, iii. 509; reduction of, on 
certain articles, iii. 510. 

-and Import duties, the reduction 

of, iii. 387. 

Exports, account of, iii. 196-204; copra, 
iii. 196; cocoanut-oil, iii. 197; coir, iii. 
197; arecanut, iii. 198; coffee and tea, 
iii. 199; jaggery and molasses, iii. 199; 
ginger, dry ginger and turmeric, iii. 
200; saltfish and hides, iii. 202; tim¬ 
ber, iii. 202; cardamoms, iii. 203; pep¬ 
per, iii. 203 ; Mr. G. T. Mackenzie’s 
address to the students of the Maha¬ 
rajah’s College, quoted, iii. 204. 

Extent of Kerala (c. 1100 a. d.}, i. 246. 

EzekU Rabbi, a Dutch representative, 
i. 347. 
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FABRB, Mr., a description of Hymen- 
optera by, referred to, i. 138. 

Factory, at Anjengo, Brinjohn and 
Buttera, i. 23, 314; at Quilon, i. 288. 

Fallowing, mode of, iii. 10. 

Famines, account of, iii. 123-130; ab¬ 
sence in Travancore of periodic, iii. 
123; description of the famine of 
1860-61, i. 639; iii. 124; help rendered 
by Travancore Government during the 
Madras Famine of 1876-77, iii. 125, 
126; the scope of State intervention, 
iii. 128. 

Fanam, a silver coin, mentioned, i. 172; 
Proclamation notifying the introduc¬ 
tion of the silver, iii. 566; the change 
in the dies of, iii. 567. 

Fandarina or Northern Quilon, i. 268. 

Faria, De, ‘The Portuguese Asia’ by, 

ii. 138. 

Farming system (Abkari), the prevalence 
of, iii. 503, 504, 

Fauna, general description and enumer¬ 
ation of Travancore, i. 118-163; 
Mammals, i 120-125; Birds, i. 125- 
133; Beptiles, i, 134-136; Fish, i. 
136-138; Hymenoptera, i. 138-143 ; 
Diptera, i. 143; Lepidoptera, i. 143- 
150; Coleoptera, i. 150-153 ; Neurop- 
tera, i. 153-154; Orthoptera, i. 154- 
157; Bhynchota, i. 157-158; Thysa- 
noptera and Thysanura, i. 158; Myri- 
apoda, i. 159; Arachnida, i. 159-161; 
Crustacea, i. 161-163. 

Fawcett, The Bight Hon’ble Henry, 
condition of trade in England by, 

iii. 182; the increase of capital in 
England, iii. 193-194; equalisation 
of export and import, iii. 194-195. 

Ferguson, Mr. Harold S., r. l. s., f. z. s., 
the chapter on Fauna contributed 
by, i. 118; ‘ Ivory carving in Tra¬ 
vancore * by, quoted, iii. 285. 

Fergusson, Mr., description of paintings 
in Ajanta caves by, iii. 261-262. 

Fetishism, mentioned, ii. 40. 

Fibres, account of the manufacture 
and uses of, iii. 291-295. 

Fichte, the doctrine of absolute Ego of, 
as compared with Kapila, ii. 107, 108. 

Financial Adviser, the appointment by 
Dewan V. P. Madhava Bao of, iii. 
405, 520. 

•-Department, the organisation and 


administration of, iii. 512-521. 

Firewood, the reduction of export duty 
on, iii, 510. 

Fish, classification and description of, 
i. 136-138. 

Fisher, Mr. W„ British Besident, Tra¬ 
vancore, quoted, i. 624 ; Kanapattom 
tenure by, iii. 116. 

Flora, description of Travancore, i. 76- 
117 ; Introductory remarks, i. 76; a 
detailed description of valuable timber 
trees in Travancore, i. 80-91; of trees 
yielding gums, resins and dyes, i. 91- 
92; of avenue trees, i. 92-94 ; of cy- 
cads and palms, i. 94-95; of bamoobs 
and reeds, i. 95-97 ; of fibrous plants, 
i. 97-99 ; of medicinal trees and plants, 
i. 99-111; of flowering and ornamen¬ 
tal plants, i. 111-114; the abundance 
of forest wealth in Travancore, noticed, 
i. 114-117. 

Florentius, Bishop, Vicar Apostolic, ii. 
193. 

Foote, Mr. Bruce, description of geolo¬ 
gical formation, quoted, i. 35-37, 39-46. 

Forests, the administration of, iii. 467; 
Cardamom establishment, iii. 468; 
wax and cardamoms as Government 
monopolies, iii. 468; royalty on Kol- 
teak, iii. 468 ; the prohibition of cut¬ 
ting teak from, iii. 468; levy of duty 
per log, iii. 469; planting of teak, iii. 
469 ; hill cultivation, iii. 469; aboli¬ 
tion of the contract system of timber 
cutting, iii. 469; revised rules for 
delivery of timber, iii. 470; the work¬ 
ing of the seignorage system, iii. 470; 
the reintroduction of Depot system, 
iii. 470; Proclamation defining the 
limits of hill cultivation, iii. 470; 
sandalwood plantation, iii. 471; the 
prohibition of the burning of grass in, 
iii. 471; the transfer to Forest De¬ 
partment of South Travancore forests, 
iii. 471; the appointment of a special 
commission to discuss the manage¬ 
ment of, iii. 471; the introduction of 
the Depot system, iii. 471; the dis¬ 
advantages of the Depot system, iii. 
471; abolition of the Depot system, 
iii. 472; the reintroduction of seig¬ 
norage system, iii. 472; the demarca¬ 
tion of the boundary between Trav¬ 
ancore and Tinnevelly, &c., iii. 472; 
Proclamation for having a Forest 
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Reserve, iii. 472; appointment of an As¬ 
sistant Conservator of, iii. 472; the 
passing of a Regulation for the protec¬ 
tion and management of, iii. 472 ; the 
appointment of a Deputy Conservator 
of, iii. 472. 

-Department, reforms in, iii. 402 ; 

four Debra Dun scholarships institu¬ 
ted, iii. 402; the appointment of a 
special officer for Survey, iii. 473 ; the 
reorganisation of, iii. 473; the divi¬ 
sions, appointments, &c, iii. 473 ; the 
new Account Code for, iii. 474 ; the 
passing of new rules for, iii. 474; 
the establishments under, iii. 475; 
the miscellaneous functions attached 
to, iii. 476. 

Forts, a list of, i. 204-206. 

-and military works, description of, 

i. 200-203. 

Fowler, Sir Henry, a former Secretary 
of State for India, quoted, i. 415. 

Francis, Mr. W,, i. c. s., quoted on the 
subject of population, ii. 8. 

Fraser, J. F., description of Indian 
architecture especially of the Taj by, 
iii. 275. 

Fraser, General Stuart, British Resi¬ 
dent, the encouragement given in 
formation of the Observatory by, iii. 
531. 

French, the, attempts to acquire a set¬ 
tlement at Colachel by, i. 350. 

Fry, Dr., mentioned, i. i(34. 


GL 


Tabbiel, Nestorian Bishop, the epi¬ 
sode of, ii. 203-211. 

Gaekwar of Baroda, referred to, ii. 486; 
iii. 168, 265. 

Gait, Mr., quoted on the subjoct of 
population, ii. 5, 6, 7, 9. 

Gajjali, a musical instrument, iii. 259. 

Gamaka, explained, iii. 258. 

Ganapati, Ganesa or Vighneswara, the 
name of a deity, i. 217, 218; ii. 51. 

-homam, explained, ii. 52. 

Ganapati Bhagavatar, a musical com¬ 
poser, mentioned, iii. 256. 

-Sastrial, mentioned i. 483, ii. 464. 

Ganapatyas, mentioned, ii. 102. 

Gandharva, explained, i. 210; ii. 59. 

Ganesa Pillai, T. S., Travancore Archaeo¬ 
logical Surveyor, referred to, i. 175, 
ii, 148, 


Garbhagriham, explained, iii. 271. 

Garcia, Francis, Jesuit Archbishop, ii. 
182, 183, 184; the revolt of Syrian 
Christians against, ii. 185, 186. 

Garden tax, ancient system of fixing, 
iii. 348; Payattupattom and Tara - 
pattom y ii. 348 ; the variation of rent, 
iii 348; garden tax in five taluqs of 
South Travancore, iii. 349. 

Garuda (Brahmini kite) worship of, ii. 
57. 

Garuda Paneliami, explained, ii. 310. 

Garvakkattu, mentioned, i. 264. 

Gas lighting, mentioned, iii. 402. 

Gasper Correa, referred to, i. 270. 

Gatavadyam, a musical instrument, iii, 
259. 

Gauri Vritam, explained, ii. 310. 

Gautama, an ancient sage of India, i. 
212; ii. 81. 

-the founder of the Nyaya system 

of Philosophy, ii. 106; food to beg¬ 
gars pi escribed bv, iii. 127. 

-Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, 

ii. 238, 239. 

Gayatri, the sacred mantram of the 
Brahmins, ii. 256. 

-japam, mentioned, ii. 308. 

Gazette, publication, of, ii. 495; scope of, 

iii. 541; as the vehicle of important 
Government information, iii. 541. 

Gazetteer, iii. 574-603. 

Geddes, Michael, ‘History of the Church 
in Malabar’ by, ii. 212; the impression 
of Dr. Burnett regarding, ii. 212. 

Gell, Bishop, quoted, ii. 121. 

Genealogical tree, Travancore Royal 
house, i. 333. 

Geology, description, i. 32-54. 

-proper, description, i. 32-33. 

!-, Economic, i. 51-54. 

Goological formations, recent, tertiary 
and azoic, i. 33. 

George, Fort St., 4 Ancient Records of*, 
quoted, i. 355-358. 

Georgius Svncelles, the ‘ Chronographia* 
of, i. 242. 

Ghauts, tho Western, described, i. 6,7,9, 
10 ’ 1L 

Ghosluiyatra, explained, ii. 91. 

Gibbon, the historian, quoted, i. 237; 
ii. 141, 147. 

Gingelly, account of, iii. 65 ; the charac¬ 
teristics of, iii. 65 ; the varieties, uses 
and diseases of, iii. 65-66, 
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——•Oil, the method of preparation, iii. 
297 1 the healing properties of, iii. 
298; the uses of, iii. 298. 

Ginger, account of; iii. 35, 36; cost of 
cultivating 1 acre of, iii. 37. 

Girls' Schools, the establishment of, ii. 
474, 476; iii. 388, 389; No. of, ii. 476. 

Gladstone, W. E., on the proper func¬ 
tions of Government, iii. 375. 

Gneissic series, described, i. 33-37. 

Goa, the Council of, ii. 168, 169. 

Goats and sheep, account of, iii. 18. 

Gokarnam, mentioned, i. 212, 216. 

Gold, ore of, i. 51; ornaments of, iii. 
299; skill in making ornaments, 
&c., of, iii. 299; vessels for worship 
made of, iii. 300; images, idols and 
Vahanams made of, iii. 300; the car of 
Swati Tirunal Maharajah made of, 
iii. 300; golden umbrellas for temple 
use, iii. 300; the unprofitable nature 
of the ore of, iii. 305. 

Goldstuckor, Professor, referred to, i. 
231. 

Gonsalves, John, the casting of Malaya- 
lam-Tamil types by, ii. 169 ; the first 
book printed in India by, ii. 169. 

Gopala Aiyen, Dalawa, mentioned, i. 382. 

Gopalakrishnaswami, building of the 
temple at Trivandrum of, i. 265. 

Gopalan Ezhuttaclichan, author, men¬ 
tioned, ii. 433. 

Gopichandanain, sandal paste, ii, 253. 

Gopuram, described, i. 166, 360; ii. 78; 
the gate pyramids called, iii. 271. 

Gotras (gens), mentiond, ii. 271. 

Gouri Lakshmi Bayi, Bani, account of 
the reign of, i. 455-470; remarks on 
the ordeal of melted butter and molten 
lead by, iii. 436; Sattavariola pro¬ 
mulgated by, i. 462; iii. 546. 

Gouvea, ‘Jornada*by,ii. 138, 139. 

Government, Civil, the old systems of, 
in Travancore, iii. 375. 

Govinda III., mentioned, i. 247. 

Govinda VL, conqueror of Kerala, i. 232. 

Govinda Bhatta, the Guru or preceptor 
of Sri Sankara, ii. 99. 

Govinda Marar (Shatkala), a musician, 
iii. 255. 

Govinda Pillay, Mr. A., b. a. & b. l., 
translations by, ii. 440,; speech by, 
quoted* ii* 451. 

Govinda,Yikraman, one of the trium¬ 
virate qI Nanjanad, i. 253*. 


Grail & Co., Messrs., mica described by, 
quoted, i. 53, 

Granite, where found, noted, i. 53. 

Grant-in-aid, introduction of, i. 571; 
iii. 391; account of, ii. 455, 490. 

Greek accounts, early, i. 238; about 
castes, ii. 239. 

Greeks, commerce with the, mentioned, 

i. 209. 

Griffith, estimate of Sir Madava Bow by, 
i. 557 ; quoted, i. 606; translation by, 
quoted, ii. 237. 

Grigg, Mr., Besident of Travancore re¬ 
ferred, i. 622; remarks on the ma¬ 
nagement of the Central Jail, iii. 453. 

Grihastasrama, the married state of 
a Brahmin, ii. 258. 

Ground-nut, the oil from, iii. 66; tho 
uses of, iii. 66. 

Gunas, explained, ii. 107. 

Gundert, Dr., quoted, i. 228; referred to, 
i. 250; ii. 127, 421; Malayalam 
Grammar and Dictionary of, ii. 441. 

Gupta, the inscription of, i. 231. 

Guru, a preceptor, ii. 256, 257. 258. 

Gurudaksliina, explained, iii. 340. 


Haklyut Society, books edited by, 
quoted, i. 291-294. 

Hamilton, ‘New account of the East 
Indies ’ by, i. 325; quoted, i. 338. 
Hamilton, Walter, the description of 
Hindu Law by, iii. 546. 

Hannyngton, Mr. J. C., British Besi¬ 
dent in Travancore, i. 571; as Arbitra¬ 
tor, i. 597; estimate of Maharajah 
Visakham Tirunal by, i. 601; invites 
the views of the Travancore Go¬ 
vernment regarding the Cochin-Shora- 
nore llailway, iii. 237; Central Jail 
management noticed by, iii. 453. 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, ii. 55. 
Hanxledon, Eather John Ernest, life 
of, ii. 192-193; Sanskrit Grammar, 
Life of Christ in Malayalam, and a 
Portuguese-Malayalam Dictionary by, 

ii. 193. 

Haripad, topographical description of, 

iii. 584. 

Harivamsa, a section of the Mababha- 
rata, referred to, i. 230. 

Harris, Lord, a former Governor of 
^Madras, i, 524,525, 

t 
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Harvey, Dr. R., a former Principal of 
Trivandrum College, quoted, i. 623. 

Havelock, Sir A. E., Governor of 
Madras, remarks on the conduct of 
Central Jail by, iii. 453-454. 

Hawkes, Col. H. P., excellence in ivory 
carving in Travancore noticed by, iii. 
251. 

Health, Public, account of, ii. 498; 
vital statistics, ii. 498-524; vaccina¬ 
tions ii. 524-532; conservancy and 
general sanitation, ii. 532-536 ; medi¬ 
cal relief, ii. 536; Native medicine, ii. 
547. 

Heath, Richard, English peasant life 
described by, iii. 120; condition of the 
English peasant by, iii. 174. 

Herodotus, the historian, reference to 
cinnamon and cassia from Malabar, 
i 230. 

Hetorocera Moths, described, i. 147. 

Heytor Rodriguez, Portuguese captain, 

i. 288. 

High Court, creation of the, iii. 437; 
the changes effected in the, iii. 439- 
440; the powers of Circuit Judges, 
iii. 442. 

High Ranges, description of, i. 12-13. 

Hill produce, iii. 71-99. 

Hill Tribes, Miss. A. M. Blandford’s 
'Land of the Conch-shell' quoted, ii. 
407; Kanikkars: where largely found, 

ii. 407 ; their social status, ii. 408 ; pre¬ 
sent habitation, ii. 408; their phy¬ 
sique, and scenting power, ii. 408; 
dress ii. 408; ornaments, ii. 408; lan¬ 
guage, ii. 409 ; food and drink, ii. 409 ; 
addicted to opium eating, ii. 409; go¬ 
vernment, ii. 409 ; occupation, ii. 409; 
marriage, ii. 410; polygamy, ii. 411; 
inheritance, ii. 411; religion, ii. 411; 
habits and customs, ii. 411; Miss! 
Blandford’s view on their decrease, ii. 
412; Uralis: traditonal account, ii. 
413; abodes, personal appearance, 
dress and ornaments, ii. 413-414; 
marriage customs, food and drink, 
religion, customs and ceremonies, ii. 
414; funeral rites, ii. 415; inheritance 
and occupation, ii. 415; language and 
education, ii. 416; Rev. Henry Baker’s 
efforts in educating them, ii. 416; their 
character and total number, ii. 416; 
Ullatans: origin and designation, abode 
and occupation, ii, 416; food and habi¬ 


tation, ii. 417; marriage customs, 

ii. 417 ; Hill Pandarams, u. 417 ; pri¬ 
mitive condition of, ii, 417 ; clothing 
of tree barks, ii. 417; language, ii. 417; 
Mannans : their habits and customs, 
religion, language, total number, abode, 
dress and ornaments, food and 
drink, ii. 417-8 ; Mutuvans: origin and 
designation, abode, dress and orna¬ 
ments, government, religion, inheri¬ 
tance and total number, ii. 418-9; 
Malayarayans: their stature, occu¬ 
pation, abode, food, language, customs 
and total number, ii. 419. 

Hindu Code, classification of crimes and 
punishments according to ancient, 

iii. 545. 

Hindu diet, ii. 558-563. 

Hinduism, a detailed account of, ii. 39- 
109; Hinduism proper, ii. 41-45; An¬ 
imism a variety of, ii. 39-41; the Vedas 
and other sacred writings of the Hin¬ 
dus, ii. 45-49; worship in, ii. 49-70; 
orthodoxy in, ii. 70-71; Hindu pago¬ 
das, ii. 71-95; sects and sectarianism, 
ii. 95-96; Sri Sankaracharya’s life 
and teachings in, ii. 96-102; Hindu 
fasts and festivals, ii. 102-103; Hindu 
moral code, ii. 103; Transmigration 
and law of Karma, ii. 103-104; Hindu 
culture, ii. 104-109. 

Hindustani, the school of music known 
as, iii. 254. 

Hippalos, mentioned, i. 239,240. 

Hiram, King of Tyre, i. 237. 

Hiranyagarbham, mentioned, i. 216, 
217, 224, 361; iii. 377. 

Hirschberg, Dr., remarks on Indian 
Plastic surgery by, ii. 564. 

History, an account of Travancore, i. 
209-648; general remarks on, i. 209; 
Ancient, i. 210-236; Early, i. 237- 
332; Modern, i. 333-648; of Christian¬ 
ity in Travancore, contributed by G. 
T. Mackenzie Esq., i. c. s., (Retired), 
late British Resident in Travancore 
and Cochin, ii. 135-223; of Buddhism* 
ii. 224; of education, ii. 443-445; of 
Malayalam Literature, ii. 425-442 ; of 
Irrigation works in the South* iii. 101- 
110; of Travancore Administration* 
general remarks, iii. 475-416* 

Holi pandigai, explained, ii. 312. 

Holland, Mr., Governor of Madras, i. 
391, 392, m 
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Homam, explained, i. 370; ii. 51, 254. 

Homapura, mentioned, ii. 51; also Homa- 
kundam, (ibid). 

Horses and asses, account of, iii. 19. 

Horsley, Lieutenant, estimate of Bani 
Lakshmi Bayi by, i. 470; the account 
of Travancore Irrigation by, iii. 101; 
his speech at the opening of Pandian 
Canal, iii. 102; the investigation of 
the Kothayar Project by, iii. 103; 
deputation of, to Cauvery, Krishna and 
Godavery irrigation works, iii. 105; 
plans for South Travancore irrigation 
work submitted by, iii. 105; proposal 
for storing the Kothayar water by 
means of reservoirs by, iii. 108; 
report on existing irrigation by, iii. 
110; the presentation of a gold watch 
by the Maharajah to, iii. 395; appoint¬ 
ment of, as Civil Engineer, iii. 481; 
the irrigation work undertaken by, iii. 
484; irrigation scheme by, iii. 485. 

Hortus Malabaricus, a book on Botany 
by Van Bheed, i. 305. 

Hoysala Ballalas, conquest of Kongu 
territories by, i. 273, 274. 

Hundred, Seven, Five, Three—Divisions 
of Latin Catholics into, ii. 166. 

Hunt, Mr. F. J. B. V., Bar-at-law 
mentioned, ii. 466. 

Hunter, Sir W. W., mentioned, ii. 115; 
estimate of caste system by, ii. 
240, 241; Indian trade by, iii. 180; 
appreciation of Indian arts by, iii. 
246; the decline of Indian industry 
by, iii. 249, 250. 

Hyder Ali, the invasions of, i. 380, 382- 
384; the religious intolerance of, i. 
381. 

Hymenoptera, a descriptive classifica¬ 
tion of, i. 138-143. 

Hyppalus, mentioned, ii. 123. 


T bn Batuta, a Mahomedan traveller, 
account of Malabar and of Quilon by, 

i. 271, 272. 

Idakka, a musical instrument, iii. 259. 

Idangali, a grain measure, iii. 215. 

Idarikai and Valank&i, the left-hand 
class and the right-hand class, ii. 296. 

Ikkavu Amina, Tottakkat, Malayalam 

authoress, mentioned, ii, 441, 


Ilaiyummakkuttiyar ) two queens, 

Iraiyummakkuttiyar J mentioned, i. 301* 

Ilangallur Illam, a historic house, i. 369. 

Ilantala Kanam, explained, iii. 318. 

Ilayatu, the social status of, ii. 827; 
subdivisions, ii. 327; caste-govern¬ 
ment, ii. 328. 

Illam, a Nambudiri’s house, ii. 249, 349. 

Iluppa (Bassia bngifolia ), the uses of, 
iii. 67, 299. 

Imhoff, M. Van., Dutch Governor of 
Ceylon, i. 341. 

Imports, piece-goods, iii. 204; paddy 
and rice, iii. 204; thread, iii. 205; wine 
and sugar, iii. 206. 

-, Tariff, regulation of, iii 184; the 

revision of, iii. 508-509. 

Inam, explained, iii. 339 ; two kinds of, 
iii. 339; the rules regarding, iii. 339- 
340; the various Inams extant, iii. 
340, 341. 

Indebtedness, the causes of among peas¬ 
ants, iii. 133. 

Indian Penal Code, passing of a regu¬ 
lation for the adoption of, iii. 443. 

India Orientalis Christiana, referred to, 

ii. 124. 

Inja (Acacia Intsia), i. 98, 114; ii. 282. 

Inniva, explained, iii. 254. 

Inscriptions in Travancore, i. 175-200. 

Insectivores, description of, i. 122. 

Insurrection, the Northern, i. 352. 

Interest, normal rate of, iii. 152, 153; 
abnormal rate of, in small loans, 

iii. 153 ; paddy interest, iii. 153. 

Invertebrates, classification and division 

of, i. 138. 

Iravi Korttan, Iravi Corten, Eravi Car- 
then, mentioned, i. 243; notes on, ii. 
125-127; ii. 144. 

Irayili Pattom, explained, iii. 332. 

Iron ore, where found, noted, i. 52; no 
organised attempt at finding, iii. 305. 

Iron and steel, agricultural implements 
made of, iii. 301; the centres for manu¬ 
facture of the articles of, iii. 301; the 
manufacture by D. P. W. of lamp- 
posts, pipes, &c., iii. 301. 

Irrigation, account of, iii. 100-113; the 
total area of wet lands in South Tra¬ 
vancore, iii. 101; history of irriga¬ 
tion works in the South, iii. 101. 

-works, a list of, in North Travan¬ 
core, iii. Ill, 112, 113. 

Islam, the introduction of, iiv llOj 
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characteristics of, ii. Ill; the religion 
of, ii. 111. 

Issoof Khan, Mahomed, mentioned, 
i. 373, 374. 

Isvara Seva, mentioned, i. 218, iii. 528. 
Itihasas (Hindu epics), Kerala referred 
to in, i. 230; ii. 48; mention of caste 
in, ii. 234, 235, 236. 

Ittirarissa Menon, Mantavappallil, Ma- 
layalam author, mentioned, ii. 436. 
Ives, Surgeon, description of Anjengo 
fort by, i. 315. 

Ivica river, or Azhimukham, mentioned, 

i. 29. 

Izhavas, origin, number and distribu¬ 
tion of, ii 398 ; other names of, ii. 398 ; 
Ceylon the original home of, ii. 399 ; 
Dr. Caldwell's opinion about, quot¬ 
ed, ii. 399 ; four classes of, ii. 399 ; 
Illam classification of, ii. 399 ; religion 
and ceremonies of, ii. 399 ; peculiari¬ 
ties of marriage customs, ii. 400; 
Vathis the priests of, ii. 400; law of in¬ 
heritance, ii. 400; polygamy and 
polyandry, ii. 400; widow remarriage, 

ii. 400; customs of funeral, ii. 400; 
social organisation, ii. 400 ; penalties 
for violating caste rules, ii. 401; ap¬ 
pearance, dress and ornaments, ii. 
401; food and drink, ii. 401 ; occupa¬ 
tion, ii. 401; cocoanut palm cultiva¬ 
tion by, ii. 401; coir-manufacture 
and rope-making industries, ii. 401; 
agriculture, weaving, boat rowing, 
medicine, sorcery and astrology, ii. 
401; language and education, ii. 402 ; 
Census Beport of 1901 on, ii. 402 ; 
Sanskrit High School maintained by, 
ii. 402; Proclamation regarding the 
dress of the Izhava women, iii. 567. 


Jabali, an ancient sage of India, i. 

212 . 

Jack, account of, i. 84; iii, 57; varie¬ 
ties of, iii. 58; the uses of, iii. 58. 

Jacob, Mar, Syrian Christian Bishop at 
Cochin, ii. 154, 156, 158, 160. 

Jacob, Mr., the undertaking of the 
Kothayar Scheme by, iii. 104. 

Jacobites; ii. 128; 

Jails, substitution of finger tip impres¬ 
sions in, iii. 402; reforms made by 
Dewan V. P. Madhava Bao in the 
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department, iii. 405; the administra¬ 
tive reforms in, iii. 447; the original 
and modern number of, iii. 447; 
measures for the arrest of mortality 
in, iii. 447; arrangements in Central 
Jail, iii. 448; the ration to prisoners 
in, iii 448; treatment of Brahmin 
prisoners in, iii. 448; the treatment 
and feeding of civil debtors, iii. 448; 
clothing and bed to prisoners, iii. 448; 
hospitals, iii. 448; treatment of pri¬ 
soners during epidemics, iii. 448; the 
Jail sales, iii. 450; the introduction of 
intramural labour, iii. 450; manu¬ 
factures in, iii. 450 ; establishment of 
a printing press in Central Jail, iii. 
450; money grants to destitute con¬ 
victs on their release, iii. 450; reforms 
and rules for improvement, iii. 451; 
discontinuance of anthropometric mea¬ 
surements of convicts iii. 452; the ap¬ 
pointment of a caste Hindu as Jailer 
in the Central Jail, iii. 452 ; the man¬ 
agement of the Central Jail, iii. 453. 

Jaimini, the founder of the Purva 
Mimamsa system, ii. 106. 

Jamadagni, Parasurama’s father, i. 210. 

-, as a Yedic Bislii, i. 235. 

Janardana, the God at Varkala, ii. 50, 86. 

Janardanam, the modem Varkala, i. 
230. 

Jangama, the name of a Bislii, i. 222. 

Japadakshina, explained, iii. 517, 528. 

Japti, explained, iii. 331. 

Jarri, s. j., Peter, 1 Thesaurus Beram 
Indicarum ’ of, ii. 137. 

Jatavarman Kulasekhara Perumal, ruler 
of North Travancore, i. 254. 

Jatavarman Parakrama Pandya, grant 
of land by, i. 265. 

Jatila Varma, identified with Sundara 
Pandya, i. 261. 

Jatimatras, explained, ii. 250; the 
classification of, ii. 250. 

Jatinirnayam, a work on Hindu caste 
system, ii. 245. 

Java, Emperor of, i. 245. 

Jayamambha, place of residence of Kirti 
Varma II., mentioned, i. 232. 

Jayasimha Deva, ruler of Kerala, i. 258, 

Jayasimha Deva II., i. 278. 

Jayasimbanad, the land round Quilon, 
i. 259, 267. 

Jefferies, beauty in art described by, iii*, 
246. 
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- lemzuon andJenmi, explained, iii. 311, 
l4&413>314,317. 

* ~^Lands, origin of, iii. 313; the 
several classes and subdivisions of, 
ML 814, 315 : the peculiarity of Jen- 
mam properties, iii. 315. 

Jenmis or tenants, the immemorial 
leaning of lands by, iii. 317; the 
change of original custom, iii. 317: 
disputes and litigations of, iii. 317; 
the Proclamation relieving the diffi¬ 
culties of, iii. 317; the grievances of, 
iii. 817; Commission appointed to 
enquire into the tenures of, iii. 318; 
Regulation I. of 1071 regarding, iii. 
318 ; Sakshi amount, iii. 324. 

■ Jensqn, Theodore, the invaluable ser¬ 
vices in oil-painting in Travancore by, 
iii. 264; help to Raja Ravi Varma 
from, iii. 264. 

. Jesujabus Adjabenus, a Nestorian Patri¬ 
arch, ii. 141. 

( Jewels, Proclamation permitting certain 
classes the use of, iii. 564. 

Jews or Anju Varner , mentioned, i. 237; 

account of, ii. 226-227. 

Jivakarudaiyan Gunavira Panditan, 
mentioned, i. 296. 

Jivatma, explainad, ii, 96. 

John, Bishop, the career of, ii. 205-208 ; 
the story by Anquetil du Perron 
about, ii. 206. 

. Jopp, Mr., fresh site for Kothayar dam 
recommended by, iii. 108; the leading 
engineering features of the revised 
project described by, iii. 108, 109; 
sanctioning of the estimate, iii. 109. 
Jordanus, IWar, of Severac, Bishop of 
Quilon,!. 270; ii. 145 ; iii. 595. 

Joseph, Mar, Syrian Bishop, career of, 
iii 161-165; preface to a collection of 
Sermons by, ii. 162,163; deportation 
and release of, ii. 163. 

——, Bishop, Commissary Apostolic of 
Malabar, career of, ii. 186-187; the 
loss of influence of, ii. 186; the 
regaining of the- influence of, ii. 186; 
\dejjarture to Go* of, ii.187, 

1 Judicial reformer, the adoption of the 
^0h^.B?needure Cade, the Penal Code 
and the Criminal Code of British. 

< 880; a law of limitation pass¬ 

ed, iii. 390; further reforms, iii. 394. 


Julianus, referred to, i. 242. 
Justinian, referred to, i. 242. 


Kaccha Viruthi, explained, iii. 338. 

Kachil, the cultivation of, iii. 62; the 
uses of, iii. 62; the belief in the 
eating of, iii. 62. 

Kadaikkal, temple at, the Tiruvatira 
festival, mentioned, ii. 95. 

Kadukaval lands, situation, iii. 327 ; the 
conservancy and supervision of, iii. 327. 

Kaimal, Tachchoda, an ecclesiastical 
dignitary of Irinjalakkuda in Cochin, 
mentioned, ii. 344. 

Kaimattam, explained, iii. 517. 

-Pillai, the duties of, iii. 517. 

Kaippada Otti, explained, iii. 320. 

Kaivazhichellan, explained, iii. 517 

Kaffir, mentioned, ii. 111. 

Kakkasseri Bhattatiri, poet, anecdote 
about, ii. 430. 

Kala, explained, iii. 255. 

Kaladi, the birthplace of Sri Sankara- 
charya, ii. 96, 97. 

Kalai or Kala, mentioned, iii. 7, 300. 

Kalam, a measure, i. 266. 

Kalamezhuttu, explained, ii. 54; iii. 338. 

Kalanji, a coin, i. 198. 

Kalanju, a weight, iii. 215. 

Kalaris, mentioned, i. 217. 

Kalidasa, the famous Sanskrit poet, 
i. 230; quoted, ii. 49; iii. 259, 260, 
261. 

Kali Kunra Peralan, a civil officer of 
Nanjanad, i. 253. 

Kalkoulang, another form of the word 
Kayangulam, i. 309. 

Kalkulam, the capture of, i. 318; topo¬ 
graphical description of, iii. 584. 

Kalliana, mentioned ii. 141. 

Kallur Namburipad, an author, mention¬ 
ed, ii. 436. “ 

Kalyana Krishna Iyer, an expert Vcena- 
player, mentioned, iii. 256. 

Kamadhenu, the celestial cow, i. 212; 
A, 57 ; iii. 16. 

a Sastra, the science of love, ii. 100. 

ar, a great Tamil poet, i. 209, 246. 
Kamesvara Aiyar, Mr,B. V., m. a., the bio¬ 
grapher of Sir A. Sashiah Sastri, i. 578. 
Kammalars, subdivisions, ii. 388; ori¬ 
gin, and designation^ ii. 389;, /usual 
title of, ii. 339 ; Tafnil Kammalars, 
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ii. 389-390; Malayalam Kammalars, ii. 

. 390-392. 

Kanada, author of the Vaiseshika 
system of philosophy, ii. 106. 
Kanakasabhai Pillai, mentioned, i. 251. 
Kanakku Pillamars, clerks and account¬ 
ants, i. 330; iii. 376. 

Kanam or Kanikka, referred to, iii. 116, 

iii. 312. 

Kanapattom, explained, iii, 1, 116; iii. 

318. 

Kandam, the five ancient divisions of 
Kerala, ii. 286. 

Kandapattom, explained, iii. 314. 
Kandiripandi Yilai, mentioned, i. 197. 
Kandiyur, topographical description of, 
iii. 585. 

Kandukrishi lands, explained, iii. 325; 
occupancy right of, iii. 325; manage¬ 
ment of, iii. 326; situation, iii. 326; 
acreage, iii. 326 ; tenure, iii. 326 ; the 
land and garden assessment of, iii. 326; 
duties of tenants holding, iii. 326; 
classification under 3 heads in Sirkar 
accounts of, iii. 326. 

Kandukrishi tanatu, explained, iii. 326. 
Kandukrishivaga pattom, explained, 
iii. 326. 

Kanikkars; vide under Hill-tribes. 
Kanjirapalli, topographical description 
of, iii. 585. 

Kannadiyan Caul, mentioned, i. 253. 
Kannassa Panikkar, author, ii. 423. 
Kannayya Bhagavatar, mentioned, iii. 
253, 255. 

Kannipoo, explained, iii. 421. 
Kantha-bharana-Cheran, Kandappa 
Raja, Gondophares, King of Chera, 
ii. 123. 

Kanyakumari, description of, i. 31; ii. 
88; the virgin Goddess of Cape 
Comorin, ii. 88, 89. 

Kapalikas, a sect of religious people, 

ii. 102. 

Kapila, the founder of Sankhya system 
of philosophy, ii. 106, 107. 
Kappalvagaipanam, a tax, i. 196. 
Kappalvari, a navy tax, i. 279. 

Kara, the smallest revenue subdivision 
of a taluq, ii. 15. 

Karaipattu, royalty, i. 260. 

Karamana, topographical description of, 

iii. 585. 

Karam-dulu, a kind of grass, i. 222. 
Karamozhivu Sarvamanibham, explain¬ 


w 

ed, iii. 340. 

Karamukattalai, a tax, i. 196. 

Karanavar, the patriarch of a Nayar 
family, i. 249. 

Karandakam, explained, i. 421. 
Karanmai, a tenure, i. 255. 

Karappuram, annexation of, i. 352. 
Kariakkar, mentioned, i. 370, 460, 461, 
463; iii. 377, 378, 380, 

Karikkur Pattom, explained, iii. 330. 
Karma, law of, ii. 103, 104. 

Karma Bhumi, derivation of the term, 

i. 1, 213. 

Karnamantram, explained, ii. 263. 

Kama parvam, Anulomas and Pratilo- 
mas, mentioned in, ii. 237. 

Karoura, mentioned, i. 231, 241. 

Karta, explained, ii. 264. 
Kartaviryarjuna, a Ksliatriya king, i. 
211 . 

Kartikai, mentioned, ii. 309. 

-Tirunal Maharajah, the works of, 

ii. 434, 435. 

Kartikapalli, described, iii. 585. 

Karu, mentioned, ii. 65. 

Karumpuppu, explained, iii. 330. 
Karunagapalli, topographical sketch of, 

iii. 585-586. 

Karunakaran Ezhuttacchan, author, 
works of, ii. 433. 

Karunkuzhal, mentioned, iii. 259. 
Karuvelankulam, the wars at, i. 266. 
Karuvelappura, mentioned, i. 422. 

Kasu or cash, copper, i. 173; for Shanar 
Kasu, vide under Sequins. 

Kasyapa, an ancient sage of India, i. 

2i2. 

Katam, a league, mentioned, i. 246. 
Katliakalippattu, explained, ii. 425. 
Kathanar, Syrian secular priests, ii. 
i27. 

Katta, explained, iii. 330. . 
Kattukuttagai, explained, iii. 151. 
Kaumarabhritya, a department of Ayur¬ 
veda, ii. 548. 

Kavacham, explained, i. 473. 

Kavadi, explained, ii. 52. 

-Eduppu, ii. 52. 

Kaviyur, topographical description of, 

iii. 586. 

Kavu, explained, ii. 59, 254. 

Kavyams, explained, ii. 426. 
Kayachikitsa, noticed, ii. 548. 

Kayal, backwater, description of, i. 22- 
26; Yeli, i. 23; Kadinangulam, i. 23; 
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Aajengo, 1.33; Nad&y&ra, i. 24; Para- 
vur, 1. 24; Ashtamudi, i. 24; Pan- 
xnasa, i. 24; Ayiramtengu, i. 24; 
Eayasgulam, i. 24; Vembanad, i. 25: 
Kodungalur, i. 26; Sasthankotta, i. 
26; Yeliani, i. 26; Manakudi, i. 26. 

Kayal, a town, i. 292. 

Kayala, explained, iii. 2. 

Kayangulam, war with, i. 339; peace con¬ 
cluded, i. 340; annexation of, i. 344; 
topographical sketch of, iii. 586. 

Kayarviruthi, explained, iii. 338. 

Kay; voru Pati, explained, iii. 334. 

Kaznakakars, the appointment of, iii. 

419. 

Kazhakapattom, explained, iii. 331. 

Keilhorn, Dr., quoted, 244, 249, 264, 
ii. 126. 

Kelu Nair, Kookel, mentioned, ii. 125. 

Kelvi, a division of a taluq, i. 370. 

Kennedy, Mr., referred to, i. 237. 

Kerabothros for Keralaputra, mention¬ 
ed, i. 231; 241. 

Kerala, derivation of the term, i. 2: re¬ 
ference to, in the Epics, i. 229-230 
its antiquity, i. 229; referred to in the 
Old Testament, i. 230, referred to by 
Patanjali and Katyayana, i. 231; refer¬ 
red to in the edicts of Asoka, i. 231; 
referred to in Strabo’s works, i. 231; 
referred to by Varaha Mihira, i. 231; 
referred to in Brihat Samhita, i. 231; 
its age fixed, i. 234. 

-Mahatmya, a book, referred to, i. 

209; 

Keralapuram, the temple of, i. 198. 

Keralaputra, mentioned, i. 239. 

Kerala Varma, the Elaya Rajah and 
Heir-apparent of XJmayamma Eani, 
i. 313. 

-Kulasekhara Perumal, ruler, i. 267. 

•-Sri Vira Ravi, of Venad, i. 197. 

-Raja, the ‘Philip Sidney’ of Malabar, 

the warrior poet, ii. 433. 

—■, Unni, Ruler of Travancore, i. 324. 

-c. s. i., Valia Koil Tampuran, 

i. 225; Kerala Kalidasa, ii. 421, 
424, 425; literary career and fame 
of, ii. 438; literary works of, jte*' 438, 
489; President of the Committee of 
Sanskrit Examiners, ii. 464. 

Keralolpatti, mentioned, i. 209, 210, 217, 

. 234,249. 

Kern, the translatofeof Varaha Mihira, 
i. 231. 


Kerobothroe, vide Kerabothros. 

Kesava Das, Rajah, an account of the life 
and career of, i. 385,407; the grant of 
the title of Raja to, i. 407; a review 
of the administration of, i. 416; the 
retirement and death of, i. 417; letter 
of the Court of Directors regarding 
the death of, i. 418. 

-Pillai, K. 0., of Paravur, author, 

mentioned, ii. 440. 

Kettukazhchas, explained, ii. 91. 

Key a Perumal, 1st. Perumal, i. 221. 

Khandom, ancient divisions of Travan¬ 
core, i. 216. 

Kharita, referred to, i. 389. 

Kidupidi, mentioned, iii. 255, 259. 

Kilimanur, origin and history of, i. 329; 
the siege of, i. 344; topographical 
description cf, iii. 586. 

-and Edappalli estates, the collec¬ 
tion of rent and taxation of, iii. 353, 
354. 

Kilippattu, a Malayalam metre, ii. 424. 

Kil Tala’yadri, an inferior ruler, i. 220. 

Kiluvai, explained, iii. 8. 

King, Dr. W., Geological Survey of, men¬ 
tioned, i. 32; quoted with reference to 
the geological formation of the coun¬ 
try, i. 33-35, 37-38, 49, 50, 51. 

Kingdoms, Ancient Hindu, according to 
ancient Epics, i. 229. 

Kirtanam, a song, iii. 256. 

Kirti Varma I (489 a. d.— 567 a. d.), 
an ancient King mentioned, i. 232. 

Kistbundi, the regulation of, iii. 135, 
136; collection by instalments of Kist 
in Baroda during famine, iii. 135; 
time for the collection of, iii. 136; the 
evils of the Amani system absent in 
Travancore, iii 136. 

Kizhazhma Viruthi, explained, iii. 338. 

Kochchadaiya Varma, Ruler of Nanja- 
nad, i. 260, 261. 

Kochunni Tampuran, of Kodungalur, 
author, ii. 439. 

Kodai,an epithet of kings of Travancore, 
i. 252; a costly periodical sacrifice 
offered to a deity, ii. 54. 

Kodai Aditya Varma, Ruler of Venad, 
i. 250. 

-Kerala Varma, Sri, Ruler of Venad, 

i. 252. 

-Devan, a minister of South Tra¬ 
vancore, i. 253. * 

-Martanda Varma, i. 244. 
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JCoda Kerala, Sri, king of Venad, i. 260. 

Kodali Viruthi, explained, iii. 334. 

Kodikura, explained, iii. 338. 

Kodipattars, description of, ii. 328; 
social status, occupation, dress and 
ornaments, inheritance, religion, lan¬ 
guage and customs of, ii. 328. 

Kodi-vilakku, a portable metal lamp, ii. 

77. 

Kodiyettu, the ceremony of, ii. 84, 85, 
iii. 338. 

Kodungalur Viruthi, explained, iii. 338. 

Koduntamil, explained, ii. 421. 

Koikkal temple, in Attengal, ii. 95. 

Koikkal, Tevarattu and Valia, theresi- 
dence of the Banis of Travancove, i. 
313. 

Koil Tampurans or Koil Panda!as, ac¬ 
count of, ii. 319; the origin of, ii. 319; 
the granting of Kilimanur to, ii. 320; 
six families of, ii. 321; the immigra¬ 
tion of the families of, ii. 321; the 
manners and customs of, ii. 321; the 
ceremonies of, ii. 321, 322; the law of 
inheritance of, ii. 322; marriage 
customs, ii. 322; character and edu¬ 
cation, ii. 322. 

Koimmasthanam, mentioned, iii. 585. 

Kolathiri Families, i. 223. 

Kolathunad, noted, i. 251, for adoptions 
from, see under ‘ adoptions.’ 

Kolezhuttu, or Malayazhma, a variety 
of Vattezhuttu, i. 181. 

Kolidaikuru or Kulikod, a place near 
Padmanabhapuram, i. 254. 

Kolkhoi, referred to, i. 240. 

Kombu, a musical instrument, iii. 255, 
259. 

Kompuviruthi, explained, iii. 337. 

Ko-muraipadu, (Boyal justice income;, 
a kind of revenue, i. 259, 260. 

Konangi Koravan, a ruler of Nanjanad, 

i. 261, 262. 

Konkani Brahmins, origin, designation 
number and distribution, ii. 385; 
emigration from Konkan, ii. 385 ; the 
original home of, ii. 385; a subdivision 
of Pancha Gaudas, ii. 385; tradition¬ 
ary colonisation of ten families by 
Parasurama, ii. 385; their migration 
from the North into Cochin and Tra- 
vancore, ii. 386; appearance, dress 
and ornaments of, ii. 386; religion, ii. 
386; marriage and other ceremonies, 

ii. 386; resemblance to Vaishnavites, 
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ii. 387; caste organisation, ii. 387; 
Vaishnava Mutts at Kasi and Go- 
karna, ii. 387; Yogakkars or managers 
of temples, ii. 387; Yogasala or Coun¬ 
cil Hall, ii. 387; occupation, ii. 387; 
language and education, ii. 387; con¬ 
dition and status, ii. 388; honorific 
titles; ii. 388. 

Koova, mentioned, iii. 88. 

Korai, mats made of, iii. 310. 

Koran, Mahomedan scripture, ii, 111. 

Korava, ii. 260. ( vide Kurava below.) 

Koshi, Bev. K., First native Archdea¬ 
con of the Anglican Church, ii. 220; 
conferring the degree of D. D. on, 
ii. 220. 

Kothayar Project, descriptive account 
of, iii. 108,109, 110; vicissitudes of the 
fortune of iii. 110; future prospect 
and cost of, iii. 110 

Kotta, a grain measure, i. 266. 

Kottar, mentioned, i. 251; topographical 
description of, iii. 587. 

Kottarakara, topographical description 
of, iii. 588, vide Elayadathu Swaru- 
pam. 

Kottayam, topographical description of, 
^ iii. 587, 588. 

Kottayattu Tampuran, author, ii. 434. 

Kottur Unnittan, author, ii. 433. 

Kovunni Nedungadi, author, ii. 438. 

Koyimma or Mel Koyimma, the func¬ 
tions of, ii. 72. 

Kozhukatta, a bolus-like cake, ii. 253. 

Kozhulabham, explained, iii. 325. 

Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, 

i. 234; temples dedicated to, ii. 79-80; 
mentioned, ii. 234, 236; 

Kvislmajina, mentioned, ii. 258. 

Krishnanvagakkars, origin and abode, 

ii. 370-371; migration into Travan- 
core, ii. 371; the presentation of the 
image of Sri Krishna to the Maharajah, 
ii. 371; the installation of Sri Krishna 
in Tiruvampadi Temple; ii. 371; con¬ 
ferring the title of Ananta Padmanabha 
Kshetra Pallava Ray an on the leader 
of, ii. 371; duties in temples, ii. 371; 
manners, customs and law of inheri¬ 
tance, ii. 371; marriage customs, ii. 
371,372 ; occupation and education, 
ii. 372. 

Krishnapuram, topographical descrip¬ 
tion of, iii. 588. 

Krishna Eayar, Anagumte, referred to. 
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i. 223. 

- Row, Acting Dewan of Travancore, 

i. 498 ; Dewan, i. 507; death of, i. 
521 ; the Dewanship of, iii. 383,384; 
the administrative reforms of, iii. 384, 
385; the shortcomings in the ad¬ 
ministration of, iii. 385,386; memoran¬ 
dum on the Elephant Department by, 
iii. 540. 

Krishnaswamy Iyer, Mr. C. N., * The 
Life and times of Sankara * by, ii. 44, 
98. 

-Rao, Dewan, H. H. the Maha¬ 
rajah’s note to, i. 642; career of, i. 
643-644 ; Sir Philip Hutchins’s letter 
to, i. 644; the administrative mea¬ 
sures during the time of, iii. 401-404, 
the revenue and expenditure during 
the time of, iii. 407; the necessity 
for a reserve fund noticed by, iii. 
410. 

Krishna Variyar, Katattanat, Mala- 
yalam author, ii. 441. 

Kshatriyas, Malayala, account of, ii. 
319-325. 

Kshirabdi Sastrial, the musical com¬ 
positions of, iii. 256. 
Kshudraprayogam, mentioned, ii. 65. 
Kudijenmam, explained, iii. 341. 
Kudima, explained, i. 219. 

Kudimanir, explained, iii. 320. 
Kudippatti, explained, iii. 393. 
Kudippullittanatu, explained, iii. 331. 
Kudivaram rents or leases, noticed, iii, 
150; garden investment, iii. 152. 
493. 

Kudivila, explained, iii. 468. 

Kudiyans, tenants, i. 219 ; iii. 313. 
Kudiyiruppu, mentioned, iii. 340. 
Kuduchandrams, noticed, iii. 494-495. 
Kudumbaporuti, explained, iii. 340. 
Kudumi, a tuft of hair, ii. 256. 

-Chettis, origin and abode, ii. 388 ; 

subdivisions, ii. 388 ; religion, marri¬ 
age and funeral ceremonies, ii. 388; 
dress and ornaments, ii. 388; occu¬ 
pation, inheritance and education, ii. 
388. 

Kulam, another name of Quilon, i. 245. 
Kulasekhara Alwar, one of the • Vaish- 
nava saints, i. 223. 

—— mantapam, described, i. 168; iii, 
281-288* 

—— Nambirattiyar, a Queen of Kupaka 
• family, i, 227* 


-Perumal, installation of, i. 223; i. 

235. 

Kulottunga Chola, the reign of, i. 248, 
251, 273.' 

Kumarilla Bhatta, a religious teacher, 

ii. 99-100. 

Kumari-muttam, granite pillars at, ins¬ 
criptions referring to grants to 
Roman Catholic Church, i. 195. 

Kumbhapoo, explained, iii. 421. 

Kumkumam, saffron, ii. 253. 

Kundalam, an ear ornament, ii. 252. 

Kunjan Nambiyar, Malayalam poet, ii. 
435-436. 

Kunjaru Tampuran (of Mavelikara) 
mentioned, iii. 257. 

Kunjikuttan Tampuran of Kodungalur, 
the works of, ii. 440. 

Kunnatnad, topographical description of, 

iii. 588. 

Kunnattur, topographical description of, 
iii. 588. 

Kunte, Mr. M. M., quoted, i. 226. 

Kupadesam, the country about Attungal 
known as i. 254. 

Kupakas, Travancore sovereigns, i. 251. 

Kurandi, the inscription of, noted, i. 
263. 

Kurava, loud ululations made by women 
in Malabar on occasions of festivity, 
ii. 396. 

Kuravars, subdivisions, ii. 402; marri¬ 
age and other customs, ii. 402 ; edu¬ 
cation, ii. 402. 

Kuraviruthi, explained, iii. 338. 

Kuri (Malabar) or Kuttu Chits, explain¬ 
ed, iii. 168, 169, 170, 171. 

Kurukkals, origin and original abode of, 
ii. 341; the duties of, ii. 342 ; expulsion 
of certain families, of ii. 342 ; Palli Te- 
vara, ii. 342; manners and customs 
of, ii. 342 ; the import of Upakarmam 
to, ii. 343; ceremonials of marriage 
and funeral inheritance, ii. 343; occu¬ 
pation ii. 344. 

Kuthu, explained, ii. 333-334; iii. 337. 

-Viruthi, explained, iii. 337. 

Kuttagapattom, explained, iii. 326. 

Kuttanad (cultivation), account, of, iii. 4. 

Kuttikanom, or seigniorage, the present 
rate of, iii. 475. 

Kuttikunju Tangachi, authoress, Atta- 
kathas and Pattus of, ii. 441. 

Kuttichathan, a malevolent spirit, ii. 63* 

^Kuttodu Swargam, ascending to Heaven 
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with this mortal coil, i. 223. 
Kuzhalviruthi, explained, iii. 337. 
Kuzhikanam and Otti, explained, iii. 
334. 

Kuzhittura, topographical description 
of, iii. 589. 


I_Jafrenais, Mr. J. E., Headmaster of 
the Trivandrum English School, ii. 
448; educational improvements by, ii. 
452; Sir Madava Bow on the sense 
of duty of, ii. 452-453. 

Lajahomam, mentioned, ii. 261. 

Lake, Asramam, i. 24; Loch Lomond 
or Kureepuzha, i. 24. 

-, Mr. Philip, description of mudbanks 

by, quoted, i. 48. 

Lakshadipam, mentioned, i. 577; ii. 
284. 

Lakshmana Pillai, Mr. T., contribution 
to Music by, iii. 252. 

Lakshmi Bayi, Gouri, (1811-15), ac¬ 
cession of, i. 455; the speech of, i. 457; 
reforms of, i. 460-465; donation to 
Kottayam College by, ii. 447; adminis¬ 
trative reforms of, iii. 378-383; the 
promulgation of Sattavariolas by, iii. 
563. 

Lakshmi Bayi, Bani, c. i., the late Senior 
Bani of Travancore, ii. 477. 

Lakshmi Bayi, Sethu, Proclamation 
regarding the adoption of, as Junior 
Bani, iii. 572. 

Lalam, notic3d, iii. 589. 

Lally, mentioned, i. 397. 

‘ Land of the Perumals ’, mentioned, ii. j 
138. 

Land Bevenue, average incidence of total 
land revenue compared with that of 
All India, iii. 144; the Notification 
surrendering power over certain classes 
of lands, iii. 389; Boyal Proclamation 
against ousting tenants, iii. 389 ; the 
administration of, iii. 417. 

——Code, the introduction of, by Dewan 
V. P. Madhava Bao, iii. 405. 

Land taxes, incidence of collecting, iii. 
143; incidence on wet lands, iii. 143; 
incidence on garden lands, iii. 144; 
absence of road cess, village service 
cess, income tax, municipal tax, in 
Travancore, iii. 144. 

Land tenures and land taxes, history of, iii. 
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311-374 ; traditionary origin of, iii. 311- 
312; the resemblance to ryotwaritenure 
in the Madras Presidency, iii. 311; theo¬ 
retical ownership of land, iii. 311; 
antiquity of ownership of land, iii. 
311; the jenmam right of Nayars, iii. 
312; advent of the Perumals, iii. 312; 
; mposition of an imperial tax, iii. 312; 
grant of lands to the Perumals, iii. 312; 
how the land became the Sirkar’s, iii. 
313; rights of petty chief tains vested in 
the sovereign, iii. 313 ; the origin of Sir- 
kar and jenmam lands, iii. 313; the 
King’s ownership a later growth, iii. 
313. 

Lannoy, Eustachius De, referred to, i. 
343, 353, 355, 358, 384; ii. 130; 
the extension of Travancore Frontier 
under the leadership of, ii. 193; refer¬ 
ence by Du Perron to, ii. 193; death 
and burial in Udayagiri church of, ii. 
194 ; the inscription on the tomb of, ii. 
194; Commander of Travancore forces, 
iii. 457; the construction of fire-arms, 
fort at Udayagiri, &c., by, iii. 457; 
epitaph over the tomb of, iii. 458. 
Laurel, account ol, iii. 66; the method 
of cultivation, iii. 66; the manures 
used for, iii. 66; varieties and uses of, 
iii. 66; the tax on, iii. 66. 

Law College, the reorganisation of, 
iii. 404; the raising of fees in, iii. 
406. 

Layan, explained, iii. 331. 

Lee Warner, Sir William, opinion of, 
quoted in regard to the export of 
Dacca muslins, iii. 250. 

Legislation, the progress of, iii. 431, 432 ; 
account of, in Travancore, iii. 545; the 
Maharajah the fountain of legislation, 
iii. 545 ; ancient method of, iii. 545; 
carrying out of a scheme of Judicial 
reforms, iii. 547 ; the use of ‘ Begula- 
tion ', iii. 547 ; codified law, iii. 547. 
Legislation and Statute-book, account 
of, in Travancore, iii. 545-573. 
Legislative Council, the enactment of 
useful laws since the establishment of, 
iii. 410 ; the constitution of, iii. 431 ; 
the organisation of, in Travancore, iii* 
547 ; the benefits of, iii. 547 ; the s&n& 
tion and passing of a ^Regulation 
for establishing, iii. 548 ; the hold¬ 
ing of the inaugural meeting, iii. 
548; the selection of non-offioial 
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members for, iii. 548; important 
measures for the enlargement of the 
Council, iii. 548; power of veto, iii. 
5481 the number of members official 
and non-official, iii. 548; removal of 
members, iii. 549; dismissal, iii. 549 ; 
the protection of religious rites and 
usages, iii. 549 ; the exclusion of cer¬ 
tain subjects from its jurisdiction, iii 
549; its non-political and local charac- 
cter, iii. 549 ; the different stages of a 
Bill in the Council, iii. 550; the publi¬ 
cation of a Bill, iii. 551; the number 
of Regulations passed by, iii. 551; 
prospective fear of over-legislation, 
iii. 551; Travancore early recognised 
the value of a Council, iii. 552 ; com¬ 
parison with Mysore and Baroda, 
iii. 552. 

Legislative Enactments, a detailed list of, 
iii. 553-572 ; Legislation in England; 
iii. 572; litigious nature of the popu¬ 
lation, iii. 573. 

Leitch, Dr., the efforts in medical help 
of, ii. 544-545; 

Lela-ohitty, explained, iii. 170. 

Lepidoptera, descriptive classification 
of, i. 143-150. 

Lepper, Mr. R. S., m. a., l. l. m., quoted 
in reference to ancient style of archi¬ 
tecture, iii. 279. 

Letter-cards, the introduction of, iii. 
403. 

Liddel, Mr., his trial, iii. 446; the 
opinion of the Advocate-General re¬ 
garding his case, iii. 446; jurisdic¬ 
tion over British subjects, iii. 446. 

Life Insurance, State, introduction of a 
scheme of, iii. 401; account of, iii. 
543; the introduction of a scheme of, 
iii. 543; the main features of, iii. 543; 
abolition of the Committee of lminage- 
ement by Dewan V. P. Madhava Rao, 
t the number of policies in 1903-1904, 
iii. 543; the total premia, iii. 543. 

Lighthouse, the construction of, at Al- 
leppey, iii. 467. 

Lighting, length of roads benefited by, 
, iii. 231; management of gas lighting, 
iii. 231; system of, along canals, iii. 
332, 233; * Munro lights ’ at Aryad 
and Pallam, iii. 232, 233. 

Lilly, Mr. W. S., quoted in reference to 
famines in India, iii. 125; 1 India and 
jta Problems * by, quoted in reference 


to taxation in kind and money, ii. 
135; the reason for the export of raw 
products from India argued by, iii. 
190. 

Limestone, noted, i. 53. 

Limurike, mentioned as the Tamil-Ma- 
layalam country, i. 231. 

Lingam, mentioned, ii. 51, 269. 

Literature, History of Malayalam, ii. 
425-442. 

Logan, Mr., author of Malabar Manual, 
mentioned, i. 221-222; quoted, i. 223, 
224, 225, 239, 246, 248, 249, 274, 275, 
295, 296, 315, 349. 

London Mission Society, account of, ii. 
221; the Shanar converts made by 
the, ii. 222; the question of wearing 
the upper cloth, iii. 222; the inter¬ 
vention of Madras Government, iii. 
222; the encouragement of Native 
industry, iii. 222; the Society's 
labours in rendering medical aid, ii. 
544. 

Louis, Bishop, Vicar Apostolic, ii. 195; 
dispute with Romo-Syrians, ii. 195. 

Low, Mr. Sidney, his views regarding 
the Indian Universities, ii. 450 ^Vi¬ 
sion of India' by, quoted in reference 
to the beneficial results of caste-system 
on India, iii. 247. 

Lowell, quoted, ii. 114. 

Lubbock, Sir John, quoted, iii. 217. 

Ludovico di Varthema, an account of 
a visit to India by, i. 290; ii. 152. 

Lunatic and Leper Asylums, account of, 
ii. 543, 544. 

Lushington, Mr., Governor of Madras, 
i. 485. 

Lyall, Sir Alfred, * British Dominion in 
India, ’ by, quoted, i. 331. 


Maauak, mentioned, i. 269. 
Macaulay, Lieut. Col., British Resident, 

i. 420, 451; ii. 213; iii. 378 ; the con¬ 
dition of the army during the Resi- 
dentship of, iii. 458, 459; failure of 
Velu Tampi’s attempt at assassina¬ 
tion of, iii. 459. 

-, Thomas Babington, quoted, i. 209, 

ii. 421. '' < 

McCarthy, Mr. Justin, ‘The condition 

of English women by, i. 480. 
McDowall, Colonel, mentioned, i. 473, 
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MacGregor, Mr. Athol, mentioned, i. 
587; in. 238. 

McGuire, Mr. Patrick, biographer of 
Kama Varma Visakham Tirunal, quot¬ 
ed i. 521. 

Mackenzie, Mr. G. T., mentioned, i. 299, 
300; Note on Mr. G. T. Mackenzie’s 
‘Christianity’ by the author, ii. 114- 
134; • History of Christianity ’ contri¬ 
buted by, ii. 135-223 ; the future of 
cocoanut industry, iii. 191 ; coir-mat¬ 
ting trade and export, iii. 198 ; Trav- 
ancore pepper by, iii. 204. 

McLeod, Captain, Commandant of the 
Nayar Brigade, i. 477, 478. 

Madal Yalikka, a system' of levelling 
known as, iii. 10. . 

Madampimars, attack on Anjengo by, 

i. 315. mentioned, i. 327, 330, 333, 
334, 338; iii. 316,317. 

Madasami, mentioned, ii. 41. 

Madava Bow, Baja Sir. T., historical 
compilations of, i. 210 ; review of 
Rama Varma’s reign in the ‘ History 
of Travancore’, i. 410-411; appointed 
tutor to the princes in Travancore, 

i. 508 ; letter on Shanar disturbances, 

i. 528, 529, 530; retirement from 
Dewanship, i. 556; his career, i. 559- 
568; opinion on Indian caste by, 

ii. 229, 230; estimate of intellectual 
capacity of natives by, ii. 448 ; views 
on female education by, ii. 475; rava¬ 
ges of cholera recorded by, ii. 504; 
Memorandum on Irrigation and Ko- 
thayar Scheme by, iii. 103 ; two land 
proclamations issued by, iii. 115; Pro¬ 
clamation regarding Kanapattom ten¬ 
ure issued by, iii. 116; Report on the 
abolition of predial slavery by, iii. 119 : 
prospects of peasant proprietors, iii, 
119, 120; account of famine by, iii. 
124 ; remarks on tobacco revenue, iii. 
150; evils of tobacco monopoly sys¬ 
tem summarised by, iii, 182, 183 ; 
pepper monopoly, iii. 183 ; inaugura¬ 
tion of sound commercial policy, iii. 
183; on the cirumstances that led to 
the commercial treaty with British 
Government, iii. 184; opening of seve¬ 
ral hundred miles of road, iii. 221; 
review. of the opening oi the Vic¬ 
toria Ananta Martandan Canal by, 

iii. 232; reduction of the railway gua¬ 
rantee from 1% to 1 p. c. by the 


intervention of, iii. 238; economic 
objection to broad-gauge railway, iii. 
238; suggestions to Raja Ravi Varma 
for oleographing his pictures in 
England, iii. 264, 265; Dewan¬ 
ship of, iii. 386; the administrative 
efficiency noted by, iii. 390; the 
conferring of K. C. S. I. on, iii. 391; 
retirement of, iii. 391; the condition 
of finances during the administration 
of, iii. 407; the importance of reserve 
fund noted by, iii. 409; the beneficial 
effect of land survey noted by, iii. 
422; the security of person and pro¬ 
perty noted by, iii. 432; letters 
to Madras Government concerning 
the Liddel Case, iii. 446; Forest re¬ 
forms, iii. 468; report on P. W. D. 
improvements in Travancore, iii. 482; 
the condition of charitable institu¬ 
tions noticed, iii. 525; Deed of 
Transfer of Alangad and Parur trans¬ 
lated and sent to the Resident, iii. 525, 
526; the avoidance of over-legislation 
recommended, iii. 551; effective legis¬ 
lation advised by, iii. 551. 

Madavurpara, a rock-cut temple near 
Trivandrum, ii. 225; the site of, ii. 
225; description of the rock by Mr. 
T. Raja Rama Row, B. a., ii. 225 , des¬ 
cription of the temple cut in the rock, 

ii. 225-226; sculptural works found 
in it, ii. 225, 226; dimensions of the 
temple, ii. 226; popular notions about 
the origin of the temple, ii. 226. 

Madhava Rao, Mr. V. P., b. a., c. i. e., 
appointed as Dewan, i. 644; address 
to the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly, 
quoted, i. 648; the starting of reforms 
by, noted, iii. 405 ; introduction of a 
Land Revenue Code by, iii. 405 ; re¬ 
vised scheme of Settlement operations 
introduced, iii. 405 ; Jail reforms, iii. 
405; Putuval lands registry rules mo¬ 
dified, iii. 405 ; certain tariff rates and 
the rates of seignorage revised, iii. 405; 
an experiment to grow sisal, iii. 405 ; 
railway opened, iii. 405 ; reform of the 
Account system and Department, 

iii. 405; steps in advancement of pri¬ 
mary education, iii. 405,406; State Life 
Insurance Committee abolished, iii. 
406; Law College reorganised, iii. 406; 
increase in deficit, iii. 406 (footnote) ; 
the wise guidance and hearty support 
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b$stpwed by H. H. the Maharajah Mailanchi, explained, ii. 263. 
noted, iii. 411; the effect of Western Mailtaly, explained, i. 220. 
influence on Travancore, iii. 415. Mainwaring, Miss, mentioned, ii. 476. 
Madhvas, mentioned, ii. 293 ; the Malabar, Settlement of, i. 400. 

doctrine of duality adopted by, ii. -Manual, quoted, i. 274, 275, 325, 

293; the theory of Pancha Bheda of, ii. 326, 371; reclamation of submerged 

293 ; the three Samskaras of, ii. 294; lands, mentioned, iii. 5, 6. 

the Bhakti or devotion to Vishnu of, Malanad (hill country), Malabar, i. 248. 

ii. 294 ; the cardinal belief of, ii. 294. Malankrisni, cultivation of hill-lands 
Madhvaitism, the doctrine of duality called, iii. 7. 

according to Madhvacharya, ii. 96. Malaviruthi, explained, iii. 337. 

Madura, referred, i. 239, 240, 241, 242, Malayalam, derivation of the term, i. 1; 
243, relations between Travancore and, name of the country, i. 1. 

in the 12th century a. d. i. 251, 302, Malayalam Language and Literature, 
303, 316, 324, 327, 331. account of, ii. 421-442. 

Mahabharata, Translation by J. Muir, Malayarayans, description of, ii. 419; 
quoted, ii. 228; the principles, duties fixity of occupation of, ii. 419; abodes 

and virtues of castes noted in, ii. 234, of, ii. 419; profession, ii. 420; food, ii. 

236; the origin and establishment of 420; language, ii. 420; customs and 

castes noted in, ii. 235 ; feeding of the ceremonies, ii. 420. 

poor enjoined by, iii. 126. Male, a name of Malabar, i. 243, ii. 141. 

Mahabharata Viruthi, explained, iii. Malibar, another form of Malabar, i. 245. 

338. Malik Ben Habeck, a Mahomedan mis- 

Mahakuta, description of, i. 232. sionary, i. 245. 

Mahalaya Paksham, mentioned, ii. 309. Malik Kafur, invasion of, i. 259, 274. 
Mahamakham, referred, to i. 216. Mallet, Sir Louis, the minute on Indian 

Maharajah, conferring the title of, Land Revenue by, iii. 122. 
on Rama Varma (Ayilliam Tirunal), Malpans, Syrian ptiests, ii. 198. 

iii. 390. Maltby, Mr., F. N., mentioned, i. 519, 

Mahasingh, Subadar, Commander of 534, 624 ; an appreciative estimate of 

the Nayar troops, iii. 460. Martanda Varma’s rule by, iii. 383; 

Maha Vishnu, mentioned, i. 250. appointed as British Resident, iii. 386. 

Mahendragiri, the hills of, i. 11, 14; as a Mammals, enumeration and description 
peak of the Western Ghauts referred of, i. 120-125. 

to in the Ramayana, i. 230; the west Manakkals or Illams, the houses of 
slopes of the hills of, under Forest De- Nambudiris, ii. 253. 
partment iii. 471; southernmost peak Manakudi, village and port, i. 303; iii. 
of the Travancore Ghauts, iii. 589. 589. 

Mahlaii a name of Quilon, i. 244. Manavodan Raja of Calicut, author, ii. 

Mahmood, Mr. Justice, condemnation of 427, 428. 

abnormal interest on loans, iii. 154. Mana Vikrama Ettan Tampuran, author, 
Mahomedans, the early, (travellers and ii. 440. 

' merchants ), i. 244-246; 267, 268, 271, Mandakad, village, noticed, if}. 590. 

$72; invasion of South India by, i- Mandalapuja, explained, ii. 53; iii. 579. 
274; the Bahmani Kingdom of, i. $74; Mandana Misra* or Suresvaracharya, 
an invasion of Travancore by, i. 312- mentioned, ii. 100. 

313; the introduction of Islam in Tra- Mangalesa (597-610 a. d.) , mentioned, 
vancore, ii. HO; their religion, ii. Ill; i. 232. 

characteristics of their religion, ii. Ill; Mango, account of, i. 86; iii. 55-56. 
.f^iyils, 112-113. Maniam, a subdivision of a taluq, l. 370. 

the Prophet of Islam, i. 235; Manibham, explained, iii. 340. 
ii. 110 ; the five precepts of, ii. ll2. Manigramam, mentioned, !. 243. 
^ahop^yaya, a college examination Manikaren, the duties of, iii. 377. 

in S&nskrit,‘ ii. 464. Manika Vachakar, Tamil poet, referred 

Matuau, Account of Malabar by, i. 280. to, ii. 138. 
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Manipravalara, explained, ii. 424. 

Mannans, origin and history, ii. 417,418; 
dress and ornaments, ii. 418; food and 
drink, ii. 418; ceremonies, ii. 418; reli¬ 
gion, ii. 418. 

Mannar, the Treaty of, i. 344. 

Mannarsala, the serpent worship and 
Kavn at described, ii. 60-62, topogra¬ 
phical description of, iii. 589. 

Mannattukanna, explained, ii, 261. 

Mantapakuratircha, explained, iii. 341. 

Mantapam, explained, i. 167,168 ; ii. 78 ; 
iii. 271. 

Mantapa Pillai, a temple accountant, 
iii. 528. 

Mantapathamvathukkal, a name of a 
taluq ; the change into, of the name 
of taluq, i. 363; iii. 377. 

Mantara, an ancient king of Kerala, i. 
231. 

Mantravadam, an account of, ii. 62-69; 
books on, ii. 63, 265. 

Mantravadi, explained, ii. 63. 

Manu, mentioned, i. 421, iii. 126. 

Manuring, iii. 11; different kinds of 
manures discussed, 11-14. 

Manu Smriti, mentioned, ii. 238. 

Maralimut Department, the creation of, 
iii. 381; history of, iii. 487; the 
original duties of, iii. 487 ; the progress 
of, iii. 487 ; introduction of the Budget 
system, iii. 487; the Maikad system of 
payment for coolies, iii. 487 ; various 
executive agencies grouped under, iii. 
488; the Copper Foundry Department, 
iii. 488 ; Division Maralimut, iii. 488 ; 
Commercial Department, iii. 489. 

Marans, the functions of, ii. 77, 369; 
social status, ii. 369; subdivisions, ii. 
369,370; manners and customs, ii. 
370; occupation, ii. 370; practice of 
sorcery, ii. 370. 

Maravarman Sri Yallabha, Pandyan 
king, i. 253, 260. 

Maravars, raising of an army of, by Ma¬ 
harajah Martanda Varma (the Great), 

i. 334-335 ; iii 457; influx of Marava 
convicts, iii. 452. 

Maravetti oil, mentioned, iii. 67. 

Marcellinus, Bishop, a history of the 
Church in Malabar by, ii. 200. 

Marco Polo, Venetian traveller, referred 
and quoted, i. 268> 269; account of 
Quilon, Comorin and Malabar by, i. 
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269, 270; account of Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians by, ii. 144, 145; Quilon men¬ 
tioned by, iii. 595. 

Mar Cyril, consecration by Bishop 
Gregory of, ii. 208; imprisonment by 
Mar Thomas of, ii. 208; the escape of, 

ii. 208; the pitiable career of, ii. 217; 
the suit by, ii. 218. 

Mar Dionysius IV., career of, ii. 214-217; 
dispute between Mar Athanasius and, 
ii. 215; breaks connection with the 
C. M. S. missionaries, ii. 216; sinks 
into obscurity ii. 217. 

-V., the suit against Mar Thomas 

Athanasius by, ii. 218; decree in 
favour of, ii. 219; the suit for poss¬ 
ession of Cheriapalle Church, ii. 219; 
the success of, ii. 219. 

Marichipattanam, a town of Kerala, i. 231. 

Marignolli of Florence, account of Mala¬ 
bar by, i 273 ; account of Quilon by, 

ii. 146. 

Marine beds, described, i. 42-44. 

Marine Department, the administration 
of, iii. 466; the organisation of, 

iii. 466; the number of ports, iii. 
467; the Alleppey lighthouse, iii. 467; 
pier and warehouses, iii. 167; the 
call of vessels, iii. 467. 

Martanda Pillai Dalawa, i. 370. 

Martanda Varma, Sri Yira Kerala, of 
Kilapporur King of Kerala, i. 266. 

Martanda Yarma, the Senior Tiruvadi of 
Tiruppappur, i. 266. 

-, Sakalakalai, ruler of Venad, i. 278. 

-, b. a., (Asvati Tirunal) tho prema¬ 
ture demise of, i. 638; Lord Curzon’s 
views regarding, i. 639; accomplish¬ 
ment in music of, iii. 257. 

-, founder of modern Travancore, an 

account of the reign of, i. 333-368; the 
conquest and consolidation of petty 
principalities by, iii. 376. 

- Uttram Tirunal, Sovereign of Tra¬ 
vancore, account of, i. 504-537; early 
education and attainments, i. 504,505; 
amelioration of slaves by, i. 508; Lon¬ 
don Exhibition of 1851, i. 509; the 
interest evinced and encouragement 
given to ivory carving and the presenta¬ 
tion of an ivory throne to Queen Vic¬ 
toria by, i 509 ; iii. 286; the adminis¬ 
trative reforms, of, iii. 383; adminis¬ 
trative abuses of, iii. 384-386; warning 
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from Madras Government, iii. 386. 

Mar Thoma Christians, ii. 128. 

Martin, Father, s. j., mentioned, i. 298. 
-‘Indian Empire* by, quoted, iii. 
246, 247. ^ 

Marungur, in South Travancore, i. 294. 
Masapadicar, explained, iii. 606. 

Masom, explained, iii. 133. 

Masya, mentioned, ii. 264. 

Matam, explained, i. 364, ii. 73. 

Matam Nandavana Pat tom, explained, 
iii. 332. 

Matapram, explained, iii. 341. 

Mateer, Revd., ‘ Native Life in Travan¬ 
core * and “ The Land of Charity *’ by, 

i. 225, ii. 222. 

Maten, M. A., mentioned, i. 340. 

Mathu Panikkar, a chief of Ampalapuzlia, 
.mentioned, i. 347. 

Mattlieus, building of a church at Erna- 
culam by, ii. 188. 

Mathew or Mar Athanasius, Metro- 
olitan of Malabar, ii. 216; the dispute 
etween Mar Dionysius IV and, ii. 

217. ; 

Mault, Mrs., the educational efforts of, * 

ii. 475. j 

Mavelikara, Treaty of, i. 348-349; i. 353- : 

354; topographical sketch of, iii. 589. j 
Max Muller, the estimate of Sankara’s ! 
age by, ii. 98; quoted, ii. 108; Indian j 
excellence depicted by, ii. 493. ! 

Maya, explained, ii. 50, 108. i 

Maycereni, a distorted form of the word 
Mahesvara, i. 293. 

Mazeliere, Marquis De La, the appreci¬ 
ation of caste-system by, ii. 243, 244. 
Mazhamangalam Namburi, mentioned, 
ii. 434. 

Mead, Major, b. e. , report on Kotha- 
yar and Perinjany schemes submit¬ 
ted by, iii. 105, 106; the engagement 
of the services of, iii. 395. 

——, Mr., Civil Judgeship at Nager- 
coil of, ii. 222. 

-, Mrs., mentioned, ii. 474-475. 

—, Revd. C., educational efforts of, ii. 
446, 447; founding of an Industrial 
School by, ii. 484; the first printing 
press established by, ii. 493; as Super¬ 
intendent, Government Press, ii. 494. 
Meadows, General, Governor of Madras, 
i. 400. 

i.ta'.of Gold and Mines of Gems,’ abook, 
i. 245, 


Mecca, noted, i. 222, 225, 226 ; ii. Ill* 

Medapoo, the one crop yield of Kutta- 
nad, iii, 5; iii. 421. 

Medical Department, sketch of, ii. 536; 
hospitals and dispensaries under the 
charge of, ii. 536 ; Leper and Lunatic 
Asylums added to, ii. 536; compared 
with Madras Presidency, ii. 536; the 
opening of General Hospital, ii. 537; 
Lying-in Hospital, Charity Hospital 
and Jail Hospital, ii. 537; increase of 
the establishment of, ii. 537; purchase 
of a bangalow for Lunatic Asylum in 
1869, ii. 538; removal of the Luna¬ 
tic Asylum to Oolampara, ii. 538; 
Medical School opened in 1869, ii. 
438 ; scale of salaries revised in 1873, 
ii. 538 ; Victoria Medical School and 
Hospital for women at Quilon, ii. 538; 
reorganisation of, ii. 539; strength¬ 
ening of the Durbar Physician’s 
establishment, ii. 539; grant-in-aid 
institutions, ii. 540; Women and 
Children’s Hospital, ii. 540; Lady 
doctor appointed, ii. 540; entertain¬ 
ment of Lady Apothecaries, ii. 540; 
Leper Hospital constructed in 1897, ii. 
540 ; reorganisation in 1073 m. e. of, 
ii. 540 ; opening of a medical School 
at the Capital in 1074 m. e. , ii. 540 ; 
training of two Hindu students at 
Edinburgh, ii. 541; the total number 
of officers in, ii. 541; system of grants 
to dispensaries and Vaidyasalas, ii. 
545 ; grant-in-aid institutions, ii. 546; 
the liberal and enlightened policy of 
Travancore Government towards, ii. 
547; medical aid, iii. 389. 

-School, the abolition of the, iii. 40*4. 

Medicine, different schools of, ii. 551. 

Medlycott, Bishop, mentioned, ii. 200. 

Megasthenes, mentioned, i. 232, 247; ii. 
239. 

Melezhuthu Pillai, explained; iii. 376, 
380. 

Melibaria, a name of Malabar, i. 281. 

Melkanam or Melotti, explained, iii. 
334. 

Melmundu;tnentioned, i. 222. 

Melvaram, explained, i. 364; iii. 493. 

Melvaramvilameladi, explained, iii. 330. 

Melvicharippukar, explained, iii. 489. 

Mendes, Silvester, a Dutch representa¬ 
tive, i. 347. 

Menezes, Alexius de, mentioned, i. 201, 
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ii. 16, 124, 125, 169; career of, ii. 171- 
180. 

Metal work, description of, iii. 299-301; 
Malabar noted for, iii. 300; the found- 
ery at the Capital for making vessels 
of brass, copper and bell-metal, iii. 
301; D. P. W. workshop for manu¬ 
facturing metal work, iii. 301. 

Metayage, the system of, iii. 151. 

Metcalfe, Sir C., quoted, i. 432. 

Meteorology, described, i. 55-75. 

Mica, mentioned, i. 53; attempts for 
quarter of a century at the mining of, 

iii. 304; facilities afforded by Travan- 
core Government towards the mining 
of, iii. 304; export duty on, iii. 304; 
mining of, in Southern Taluqs, iii. 
304; poor prospect of, iii. 305. 

Michavaram, explained, iii. 115,116, 312, 
316. 

Michell, Theodore, survey and construc¬ 
tion of the Quilon Bail way undertaken 
by, iii. 235; advantage of the northern 
route noted by, iii. 237. 

Middle School Examination, the intro¬ 
duction of, iii. 404. 

Miguel Vaz, Father, the conversion of 
20,000 porsons by, ii. 152, 153. 

Miles, Mr. Eustace, remarks on scientific 
diet by, ii. 560, 561. 

Military guild, reorganisation of the Brah¬ 
mins of Kerala into, i. 223. 

Mill, Mr. James, on the decline of 
Indian industry, iii. 249. 

Mill, John Stuart, private nature of pro¬ 
perty in India noted by, iii. 122; 
quoted iii. 195. 

Milton, quoted, ii. 114. 

Mimamsa, explained, ii. 48. 

Mimamsakar, lawyers, ii. 273. 

Minachil, topographical sketch of, iii. 
589, 590. 

Mining industry, absence of geological 
survey, iii. 303 ; centres of, iii. 303 ; 
closing of Venganur mine, iii. 303 ; 
State scholarship for the study of, iii. 
305. 

Mint, an account of, iii. 535; the 
history of, iii. 536; the establish¬ 
ment of, iii. 536; different coins 
struck in, iii. 536; process of 
coining, iii. 537; notification of accep¬ 
tance of British Indian coins, iii. 537, 
British Indian Rupee as legal tender, 
iii. 537 ; attempt of the Government 
of India for uniform currency, iii. 


538; conditions for admitting asAegal 
tender the coins of Native states in 
British India, iii. 538; the disappro¬ 
val of the idea by Travancore, iii. 538; 
the stopping of gold currency, iii. 539; 
the use of Venetian Sequins . in 
temples, iii. 539 ; the coinage of cop¬ 
per coins, iii. 539; Travancore cur¬ 
rency, iii. 540. 

Minto, Lord, mentioned, i. 445; policy 
of, quoted, i. 446, 447. 

Mirabilia Descripta, mentioned i. 270. 

ii. 145. 

Miruvan Sapir Iso, mentioned, ii. 144. 
Missionaries, Early Mahomedan, i. 222; 
Early Christian, i. 243-244 (vide His¬ 
tory of Christianity); Buddhistic, ii. 
224. 

Mitchell, Dr. A. C., educational progress 
summarised by, ii. 471; Honorary 
Director of Government Observatory 

iii. 534. 

Mitcduppu pattom, explained, iii. 331. 
Mitranandapuram, mentioned, i. 255; ii. 
74. 

M’Laclilan, ‘The Canadian Song’re¬ 
garding agriculture by, iii. 1. 

Mlavu, a musical instrument, iii. 255. 
Mogul, vide under Mukilan. 
Moiiummi, the ten days of festivity 
observed by the Shiahs in memory of 
Hussain, the grandson of the Prophet, 

ii. 113. 

Money Order System, the introduction 
of, in tho Travancore Anchal, iii. 492. 
Monier Williams, Sir, referred to, i. 232; 
advantages of caste system by, ii. 240, 
translation by, quoted, iii. 261. 
Monopoly system, abolition of, i. 540; 

iii. 182, 183; iii. 387. 

Moors, mentioned, i. 282, 285. 

Morgan Crucible Co., the labours of, in 

plumbago mining, iii. 303. 
Mornington, Lord, mentioned, i. 407. 
Mountains of Travancore, noted, i. 11. 
Moyana, Mr., the influence of the West 
over Japan depicted by, iii. 129. 
Mrikandu, an ancient sage, i. 212. 
Mritanga, a musical instrument, iii, 
259. 

Mudalelpu, the abolition of, iii. 429; 
Proclamation abolishing the cess, iii, 
572. 

Mudbanks, described, i. 47, 48,49. 
Muhurtam, mentioned, ii. 259. 

Mukerjee, Mr, D, N., mentioned. 
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iii. 129. 

Mukhadarsanam, explained, ii. 260. 

Mukha Veena, a small musical instru¬ 
ment, iii. 259. 

Mukilan, invasion of Soutli Travan- 
core by, i. 312 ; forcing of Mahome- 
dan customs on Malayali Sudras by, 
i. 313 ; defeat of, i. 313. 

Mukkunnimala (Brinjaul hill), mention¬ 
ed, i. 30. 

Mukti, explained, ii. 101. 

Mukunda Mala, mentioned, i. 223. 

Mulam Tirunal Maharajah, llis High¬ 
ness the present Maharajah. Vide 
under Sir Rama Varma. 

Mummudi Chola, mentioned, i. 251, 
252. 

-Cholanallur, a former name of 

Kottar, i. 251. 

Mundagan, explained, iii. 6. 

Munja, explained, ii. 258. 

Munnila viruthi, explained, iii. 338. 

Munro, Colonel, mentioned, i. 22; Resi¬ 
dent of Travancove, i. 149 ; Dewan, i. 
458; the reforms of, i. 460-465; 
resigns Dewanship, i. 466; retire¬ 
ment of, i. 472; Census of, ii. 7 ; grant 
of land by, ii. 446; the installation of 
“ Munro lights ” in memory of, iii. 
232-233; as Resident and Dewan, 
iii. 375; reorganisation of several 
departments of State by, iii. 379-380; 
the zeal and interest with regard to 
vaccination shown by, iii. 381; revenue 
and expenditure during the time of, 
iii. 406; absence of proper police noted 
by, iii, 432; the increase and reform 
of police by, iii. 432; the dispensation 
of civil justice, iii. 435; Regulation 
for administering Civil Justice by, iii. 
435, 436; remarks on trial by ordeal, 
iii. 436. 

-,Mr. J. D., mentioned, iii. 85. 

-Island, mentioned, i. 473. 

--Lights, in memory of Colonel 

Munro, the Resident-Dewan, iii. 381. 

-, Sir Thomas, mentioned, i. 397; 

appreciation of Indian manufactures 

„ by, iii. 250. 

—— , Mr. U. V., the first Conservator 

: ol TVktests, iii. 468. 

Mtmsifffc' Courts, the creation of, iii. 384, 
437; the powers and functions of, 
iii, 437; the reduction of the number 
of, iii, 438; number, grade, salary and 


duties, iii. 445. 

Murajapam, the inauguration of, i. 361; 
as a State ceremony in Padinanabha- 
swamy’s temple, ii. 275-276; a detailed 
description of, ii. 275-284. 

Murali, mentioned, iii. 259. 

Museum, Napier, referred to, t. 180,571; 
an account of, iii. 529; the first loca¬ 
tion of, iii. 529; the gathering of 
specimens, iii 529; formation of a 
Society for working the, iii. 529; sanc¬ 
tioning of an establishment for the 
management of, iii. 529; sanction 
by Government of Rs. 2,000 for 
models and scientific apparatus for 
the, iii. 529; private contributions, 
iii. 529; removal to the Public Offices, 
iii. 529; the design and cost of the 
building, iii. 529 ; native architecture 
displayed in the building of, iii. 529; 
Library attached to, iii. 530; the 
abolition of the Curatorsliip, iii. 530; 
appointment of a Committee of 
management, iii. 530; Honorary 
Director, iii. 529 ; the number of visi- 
tois, iii. 530. 

Mushaka, mentioned, i. 232. 

Music, history of, iii; 252-259 ; Herbert 
Spencer’s definition of, iii. 252; in 
ancient India, iii. 252; the decline of, 
iii. 252; the development of, iii. 253; 
different schools of, iii. 253, 254; 
Dravidian origin of the indigenous 
music in Travancore, iii. 254, 255; 
account of Travancore musicians, iii. 
255-257 ; European and Indian music 
compared, iii. 257; instruction in 
music in Girls’ Schools, iii. 259; 
suggestions for teaching music, iii. 
259 ; instruments of, iii. 259. 

Musiris or Muziris, mentioned, i. 239, 
240, 241. 

Muslim, mentioned, ii. 111. 

Mutal-mura, explained, ii. 251; 

Muthalom, explained, iii. 523. 

Muthuswamy Aiyar, Sir T., * The use of 
music in domestic and national festi¬ 
vities' by, iii. 252; melody a dominant 
factor of Hindu music, noted by, iii. 
258. 

Muthuvirappa Nayak, mentioned, i. 302: " 

Mutiny of the Nayar troops, noticed, 
i. 423, 424. 

Muttam, port, topographical description 
of, iii, 59Q« 
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Muttamil, mentioned, ii. 428. 

Muttatu, account of, ii. 326-327. 
Mutuvans, origin, ii. 418, 419; abodes, 
ii. 419; dress and ornaments, ii. 419; 
religion, inheritance, <fcc., ii. 419. 
Muvattupuzha, topographical descrip¬ 
tion of, iii. 590. 

Mylaudy, village, noticed, iii. 590. 
Myriapoda, description of, i. 159. 


^NTad, a territorial organisation, i. 
249. 

Nadacooly, the introduction of the 
system of, iii. 491; abolition of, iii. 
492. 


Nadakaval Virutlii, explained, iii. 338. 
Nadavukur rights, explained, iii. 328; 
the abuse of, iii. 328 ; abolition of, iii. 


329. 


Nadupattom, explained, iii. 331, 

Nadus, Twelve, mentioned, i. 248. 

Naduvathu Muri, mentioned, i. 312. 

Nagachaturthi, noticed, ii. 310. 

Nagakals, serpent figures, i. 1G9. 

Nagam Aiya, Mr. Y., n. a., the first 
systematic Census of Travancore by, 
i. 572; the Acting Dewanship of, i. 
644; as the first graduate from the 
Trivandrum College, ii. 448; appoint¬ 
ment of, as the Settlement Dewan 
Peishcar, iii. 427; as President of the 
Accounts’ Committee, ii. 513. 


Nagapratishta, mentioned, ii. 59. 

Nagas, a race of hill-tribes, i. 215. 

-, (serpent worshippers), ii. 59. 

Nagaswaram, mentioned, iii. 259. 
Nagathan and Nagaraja, minor divini¬ 
ties, ii, 59. 

Nagercoil, topographical description of, 
iii. 591. 

Nainans, chieftains of Chengannur, ii. 
89 . 

Nali, explained, iii. 17, 215. 
Nal-kulakams, assemblies, i, 219. 
Nambidis, origin and caste derivation, 
ii. 325; Cochin Census Report on, ii. 
325; subdivisions, ii. 326; social 
customs, ii. 326. 

Nambirattiyar Ammai, mentioned, i. 
301, 

Nambie, explained, ii. 74. 

Nambiyars, subdivisions, ii. 334; origin, 
ii. 334; marriage, dress and orna¬ 


ments, ii. 335. 

Nambudiris, account of, ii. 247; origin 
and designation, ii. 248 ; subdivisions, 
ii. 248-251; another classification of, 
ii. 251; general appearance, ii. 251; 
dress and ornaments, ii. 252; food 
and drink, ii. 253; residence and 
occupation, ii. 253-5; chief ceremonies, 
ii. 255-263; funeral ceremonies, ii. 
263; religious worship and festivals, 
ii. 264; sorcery and witchcraft, 
ii. 265; inheritance, ii. 265; adoption, 

ii. 265; different kinds of adoption, ii. 
265-266; customs and manners, ii. 
266; Anacharams, ii. 267-271; caste 
government, ii. 271; Smarfca Yicha- 
ram, ii. 272-274 ; amusements, ii. 
274; language, ii. 275; their national 
character, ii. 285; religion and morals 
of, as depicted by Mr. Fawcett, ii. 286; 
reflections on the life of, ii. 286. 

-, Yisishta, mentioned, ii. 250. 

Nandavanapram, explained, iii. 341, 

Nandi, mentioned, ii. 57, 263. 

Nandimukham, explained, ii. 260. 

Nangyars, ii. 334, 335; lands given to, 

iii. 337. 

Nanjanad, mentioned, i. 251,330; the 
history of, i. 260-263 ; advent of Tiru- 
mula Nayak, i. 302-303; other Nayak 
invasions, i. 316; topographical sketch 
of, iii. 591. 

-cultivation, account of, iii. 4. 

Nanjanad Yellalars, ii. 372-380; Nan¬ 
janad colonisation, ii. 372-373; history 
of, ii. 373-375; marriage of, ii. 375; 
funeral ceremonies of, ii. 376; social 
organisation and law of inheritance, 
ii. 377; Ukantudama allowance to 
women, ii. 378; Etuppu or second 
marriage deed, ii. 378; caste and social 
status, ii. 378; thread wearing during 
religious ceremonies, ii. 378; occu¬ 
pation, ii. 379; language and edu¬ 
cation, ii. 379; residence, ii. 379; 
dress and ornaments, food and drink, 
ii. 379; 

Nanji Kora van, an ancient feudatory 
chief of Nanjanad, i. 252, 261, 262. 

Nannul, explained, i. 248, 250. 

Nanoo Pillai, Dewan, historical writings 
of, i. 210; Travancore affairs depicted 
by, i. 449; * Sketch of the Progress of 
Travancore/ i. 436, 460, 466; Dewan 
of Travancore, u 395; retirement of, i. 
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590; career of, i. 590-594; quoted on 
the subject of population, ii. 7; Irri¬ 
gation projects in South Travancore 
revived during the time of, iii. 103 ; 
an appreciation of Besident-Dewan 
Colonel Munro’s administration by, 
iii. 381, 382 ; the capabilities of Bama 
Varma noticed by, iii. 383; the claims 
of local talent for Dewanship advo¬ 
cated by, iii. 384; his view of Krishna 
Bow’s administration, iii. 385; the 
necessity for a reserve fund noticed 
by, iii. 409 ; the duties of a Commer¬ 
cial Agent summarised by, iii. 512; the 
old account-system described by, iii. 
51.2. 

Nantunippattu, explained, ii. 426. 

Nanukutti Menon, Ezhupattu, Malaya- 
lam author, ii. 438. 

Napier, Lord, Governor of Madras, i. 
554; visit of, to Trivandrum, i. 555; 
painting depicted b^, iii. 268, 269, 
270, 276; the relationship between a 
native ruler and the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, described by, iii. 410, 416. 

Narada, a celestial sage and songster, i. 
212;’ ii. 86. 

Narasappayya, mentioned, i. 418. 

Narasimha Jayanti, mentioned, ii. 310. 

Narasingamatam Pattom, explained, iii. 
331. 

Narayana Bhattatiri, poet, mentioned, 
ii. 432, 433; the story of the career 
of, ii. 432, 433 ; specimen verses from 
Narayaniyam , ii. 441, 442. 

Narayanan Kamala Yahana Panditan, 
mentioned, i. 296. 

Narayanaswami Aiyar, Mr. B. S., men¬ 
tioned, ii. 467,468; opening of an Agri¬ 
cultural School through the efforts 
of, ii. 468; silk worm rearing by, ii. 
468; agricultural improvements made 
by, ii. 468; suggestions for the im¬ 
provement of the Agricultural Farm, ii. 
469; paper on green-manuring contri¬ 
buted by, iii. 12, 13. 

Narmuda, mentioned, i. 210. 

Nataka, mentioned, ii. 426. 


Natesa Sastri, Pundit S. M., men¬ 
tioned, ii. 266. 



Nattars, resolution regarding the Madu¬ 
ra invasions by, i. 319-23. 
^attu-mattam, country horses, iii, 19, 


Nattupattans or Pattarunnis, origin of, 
ii. 340, 341; law of inheritance among, 

ii. 341; dress, ii. 341; religion, ii. 341. 

Nauttankal, explained, iii. 29; 

Navadhanyams, food-grains, ii. 253. 

Navami, Sri Bama, mentioned, ii. 103, 

308. 

Navaratri, the Dusserah, ii. 103, 256, 
308; the worship of tools and im¬ 
plements during, ii. 308. 

Nawab of Arcot, i. 373. 

-of the Carnatic, i. 379; tribute to, 

i. 517. ^ 

Nayar Brigade, the strength increased, i. 
477, 478; an account of, iii. 456-466; 
first formation of, iii. 456; the enlist¬ 
ment of a permanent force, iii. 457; the 
Marava Contingent, iii. 457; the ear¬ 
liest record about the strength of the 
Nayar force, iii. 457; the construc¬ 
tion of firearms, iii. 457; the designa¬ 
tion of, fixed, iii. 461; raising of a 
second Battalion of, iii. 461; appoint¬ 
ments in the^ iii. 461; the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the, iii. 461; the strength of 
the troops in 1819, iii. 462; the 
duties of the Nayar troops, iii. 462-3; 
the reorganisation in 1901 of the, 

iii. 464 ; reforms and changes, iii. 465; 
flint lock replaced by percussion 
musket in, iii. 466; present strength 
of, iii. 466. 

Nayars, organisation of, in Malabar, 

i, 249; descriptive account of, ii. 345- 
369; rank in social scale, ii. 346; Mr, 
Elie Reclus * * Primitive Folk,’ quoted, 

ii. 346; Cochin Census Report of 1891 
on, ii. 346; number and distribution, 
ii. 347; origin and caste derivation, ii. 
347, 348; ‘Kerala Mahatmyam’ on, 
ii. 347; Kerololpatti on, ii. 347, Mr. 
Balakrishnan Nair’s opinion quot¬ 
ed, ii. 348; Mr. Fawcett’s opinion about, 
ii. 348; subdivisions, ii. 348-350; the 
5 main subdivisions of, ii. 349; the 12 
occupational subdivisions of, ii. 350; 
general appearance of, ii. 350; ‘ Mala¬ 
bar Law and Custom * on, ii. 350; dress 
and ornaments, ii. 351; tattooing among, 
ii. 351; food and drink, ii. 352; birth 
ceremonies, ii. 352; marriage cere¬ 
monies, ii. 352; the origin of Talikettu 
by H. A. Stuart, ii. 358; the age of 
the girl to be married, ii. 35p ; the 
Macchampi institution in XraYtooore, 
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ii. 863; the function of the astrologer | parts of, iii. 277, 278, 279. 
or Kanian in marriage, ii. 353; the Nayatis, mentioned, ii. 416. 
marriage pandal of, ii. 354; the Ayani Nayinan Kunra Peralan, mentioned, i, 
Oonn and other preliminaries, des- 253. 

cribed, ii. 354; the Kappukettu cere- Nazzer, a royal present, i. 383. 
mony or Pratisarabandham by Maran Neacyndon, mentioned, i. 240. 
or Brahmani, ii. 354; Subhadra Veli Neale, Dr. J. M., Apostolic origin of 
song by Brahmanis during marriage, church in Primitive Liturgies by, ii. 
ii.354;the Katiru Mantapam, ii. 354; 140; ‘ Primitive Liturgies' of, ii. 170; 

the use of Ashtamangalyam during account of Abbot Hormisdas by, ii. 
the marriage, ii. 354 ; the Tali-tying 170. 

ceremony, ii. 355; the Bhootakalam Nedumangad, topographical description 
feast, ii. 355; the feast to Pidagakkars of, iii. 591. 
or Karakkars, ii. 355; Pidakakkars’ pre- Nedumkuzhal, mentioned, iii. 259. 
sents to the Karanavan, ii. 355; the NeetezhuthuPillay, mentioned, i. 329. 
procession, ii. 355; concluding cere- Neettu Panam, explained, iii. 336. 
monies and the removal of the Kappu Nelkanda, probably Neendakara, i. 239. 
string, ii. 356; dismissal of the Nel Yizhattiya Nir, explained, iii. 335. 
bridegroom with presents, ii. 356; the Nerotti-Nerpattom, explained, iii. 334. 
cutting of a cloth in twain as a sym- Nestorian, mentioned, ii. 122, 158, 
bol of divorce, ii. 356; the bride’s ob- 159. 

servance of a sort of pollution on the Neuroptera, classification of, i. 153. 
death of the bridegroom, ii. 356; Sir Newill, Mr., contribution regarding 
T. Muthuswamy Aiyar on Talikettu Kanapattom tenure by, iii. 116. 
and the absence of religious element, Newspapers, Regulation for the con- 
ii. 356; Tirandukuli ceremony, ii. 357; duct of, ii. 497; postage on, iii. 491; 
Sambandham or marriage proper, ii. the reduction of postage on, iii. 492, 
357; absence of religious element in Neyyattinkara, mentioned, i. 238;topo- 
Sambandham, ii. 357; presents to graphical description of, iii. 592. 
Brahmins, ii. 358; the presentation of Neyyoor Hospital, account of, ii. 545. 
cloth, ii. 358; divorce, ii. 358; re- Nicholson, Sir Frederick A., British 
marriage among Nayars, ii. 358; free- peasant’s indefeasible proprietary right 

dom of choice of a second husband, I noted by, iii. 121; suggestions for 

ii, 358, 359; absence of formality j Agricultural Banks by, iii. 157; objec- 

during second marriage, ii. 359; about tion to State Banks by, iii. 157 ; the 

polyandry among, ii. 359; Mr. Logan special report by , iii. 158; note on 

on conjugal fidelity of the Nayar the management of the Central Jail 

women, ii. 359 ; pregnancy ceremonies, by, iii. 454. 

ii. 360; funeral ceremonies, ii. 360- -, J. S., m. a., d. sc., ‘Free-trade 

361; Diksha observance, ii. 362; ab- versus Protection * by, iii. 180. 

stinence from eating flesh during Nicolo Conti, mentioned, i. 280-281. 
Diksha, ii. 362; law of inheritance Nieulioff,* Voyages and Travels to the East 
among, ii. 362; the merits of the Maru- Indies, ’ i. 306; account of an interview 

makkathayam system, ii. 363; the with the Queen of Quilon by, i. 307. 

drawbacks and disadvantages of the Nilakanda Pillai, conversion by Father 
system, ii. 363; the rights and duties Bouttari, s. j. , of, ii. 194; imprison- 

of a Karanavar, ii. 364; Malabar ment of, ii. 194; the shooting ana death 

Marriage Commission on Marumakka- of, ii. 194; maltreatment of the corpse 

thayam, ii. 364; national festivals, of, ii. 194; burial of the ashes in St. 

ii. 364-367; Onam, ii. 364-365; Tiru- Francis Xavier’s Church at Kottar, ii. 

vatira, ii. 365-366; amusements and 194. 

recreations, ii. 367; names common -Swamy, a composer of music, iii. 

among men and women, ii. 367; titles, 256. 

ii. 368, 369. Nilamkrishi, explained, iii. 6. 

Nayar House, the construction and Nilavari, explained, i. 405. 
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Nilkanda or Ncendakara, in Quilon, the 
bar of, i. 24, 289, 241. 

Nirkanarn, explained, iii. 321. 

Nirmalyam, explained, ii. 75. 

Nirthal, abandoned lands called, iii. 314, 
316. 

Nirtik, explained, iii. 353. 

Nirvana, mentioned, ii. 91. 

Nirvitai, mentioned, iii. 28. 

Nisreyasu, explained, ii. 106. 

Nithiachilavu, explained, iii. 517. 

Nityanadai, the war of, i. 266. 

Nitya Taly, mentioned, i. 220. 

Nivedita, Sister, an appreciation of Sri 
Sankara by, ii. 102; impressions of 
the East in the 1 Web of Indian Life * 
by, ii. 230-231; homage to Epics des¬ 
cribed by, ii. 235; appreciation of 
caste system by, ii. 244, 245. 

Nivedyam, explained, ii. 75. 

Nordists, a social subdivision of Chris¬ 
tians, ii. 127. 

Northbrook, Lord, Viceroy of India, re¬ 
ferred, i. 576. 

Norton, Mr., Civil Judge at Alleppey, ii. 
222 . 

--, Mrs., educational attempts of, ii. 

475. 

.-, John Bruce, estimate of Sir 

Madava Bow by, i. 523; referred, i. 
588. 

Notta-cooly, explained, iii. 171. 

Nyaya, Logic, ii. 48. 


Observatory, the establishment of, 
iii. 385; account of, iii. 531; sanction 
for the construction of, in Trivandrum, 
iii. 531; the design and construc¬ 
tion of the building, iii. 531; the ap¬ 
pointment of a Government astrono¬ 
mer, iii, 531; the purchase of instru¬ 
ments for, iii. 531; the establishment 
of a temporary, iii. 531; the descrip¬ 
tion of Agastyar Peak, iii. 531; 
the closing of, iii. 533; the sale of 
the instruments of, iii. 533; the 
reduced function of, iii. 533; registry 
of rainfall ty, iii. 533; the ap¬ 
pointment of an Honorary Director 
for, iii. 534; the daily observations 
made in, iii. 534; the publication 
of Mr. Bmun’s observations in, iii. 
534; the managing establishment of* 


iii. 535; for observation statistics, see 
vol. i. pp. 55-75, 

Ochira, village, and Ochirakkdli , a mock 
fight in the same village mentioned, 
iii. 592. 

Odoric, Friar, visit to Malabar of, i. 270- 
271. 

Oil crops, iii. 65. 

Oils, kinds of, iii. 65-67,295-299; culti¬ 
vation of seeds used for the extraction 
of, and the methods of extraction of, 
iii. 65-67 and 295-299; the ecomomic 
aspect of the question of native ex¬ 
traction of, iii. 295-297. 

Olappanam, explained, iii. 318. 

Oligarchy, description of, according to 
Keralolpatti, i. 219. 

Olugu, explained, iii. 428. 

-Form Agency, the appointment of 

the, iii. 428. 

Onakkazhcha, explained, iii. 318. 
Oodyagberry, topographical description 
of, iii. 592. 

Oolium, mentioned, iii. 563, 564. 

Oollur, village, noticed, iii. 592. 

Oommini Tampi, Dewan of Travancore 
(1809), i. 448; the removal and de¬ 
portation of, i. 459; corruption and 
high-handedness of, iii. 378; the 
revenue and expenditure in the time 
of, iii. 406; the organisation of Police 
by, iii. 432; administrative arrange¬ 
ments of, iii. 434-5; two-chuckram 
pieces affd half-a-chuckram pieces 
coined in the time ot, iii. 536. 

Ooranma, the system of, ii. 71. 

-Devaswam, explained, iii. 331. 

Ooranmakars, village administrators, 
ii. 71. 

Oorilparisha-moosanmar, mentioned, 
ii. 251. 

Othillathavar and Othullavar, mentioned. 

ii. 251. 

Ootsavam or Oolsavam, mentioned, i. 

337; ii. 84. ’*'* 

Oottupurahs, number and distri¬ 
bution of, iii. 241; the total number 
°f» hi* 525; the original establishment 
of, iii. 525; Sir Madava Bow on, iii. 525; 
the expenditure iii. 526; Agrasala, 

iii. 527; the total number of wayside, iii. 
527; the standard expenditure for, iii. 
527; establishment in, iii. 527-8. 

Opium, the administration of tfie 
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Department of, iii. 504 ; State mono¬ 
poly of, iii. 504 ; the licensing of the 
farm by Government, iii. 504; the 
Bombay opium, iii. 505 ; leasing out 
of, iii. 505; abolition of the import 
duty on, iii. 505 ; passing of a Regul¬ 
ation for controlling the sale of, iii. 
505. 

-and Ganja, Proclamation leasing 

out, iii. 567 ; the abolition of im¬ 
port duty on, iii. 570. 

Oppert, Dr., referred to, i. 242. 

Oppukkanam, explained, iii. 321. 

Opputusi, explained, iii. 318. 

• Oriente Conquistado, * the reception of 
Xavier by the Tra van core Raja des¬ 
cribed in, i. 298; the doings of the 
Portuguese narrated in, ii. 164; 

1 Mission work ’ quoted• from, ii. 166. 

Orme, Dr. Alexander, father of the 
historian Robert Orme, the covenant 
of the English with the Prince of! 
Neyyattinkara, i. 325. 

Ormsby, Dr., Professor in Law College, j 
mentioned, ii. 464. 

Orthoptera, enumeration and classifi¬ 
cation of, i. 154-157. 

Orupoo-melvaram, remission of a fixed 
tax of, i. 302. 

Othirai, a tax, i. 198. 

Ottakkal, mentioned, i. 9; a monolithic 
slab, i. 335. 

-Mantapam, mentioned, i. 335, 362. 

Otti, explained, iii. 315; families hold¬ 
ing lands under, iii. 316; the charac¬ 
teristics of, iii. 320; the meaning of ! 
the term, iii. 332; the origin of, iii. I 
332; the different classes of, iii. 332; ! 
the antiquity of, iii. 333; difference j 
between Venpattom and, iii. 333; i 
twelve different kinds of transactions | 
under, iii. 333, 334. [ 

-and Kuzhikkanam, the character¬ 
istics of, iii. 320 

Ottikkumpuram, explained, iii. 320. 

Ottivilakkam, explained, iii. 333; the 
process of alienation of lands under, 
iii. 333; the varied and complicated 
nature of rules regulating, iii. 333; 
abolition of, iii. 333. 

Ozhavu, explained, iii. 330. 

ACHAPPA Naicker, Mr. C., old Law 
Class established by, ii. 466. 


Pacheco, Don Pedro, Bishop of Cochin, 

ii. 189; expulsion by the Dutch, ii. 
189; seeking refuge at Anjengo, ii. 189. 

Pachu Muthatliu, the boundaries of 
Travancore defined by, i. 227. 

Padaippanam, army tax, i. 279, 296. 

Padayani, a torchlight dance, ii. 91. 

Paddy, cultivation of, iii. 26; varieties of, 

iii. 30. 

Padippura, explained, ii. 254. 

Padmanablia Dasa, Sri, assumption of 
the title of, by Martanda Yarma 
(1750 a. d.), i. 362; iii. 377. 

Padmanabha Menon, Mr. K. P., quoted, 
i. 238, 243. 

Padmanabhan Tampi, Mr. K., ‘Early 
accounts of Travancore and Malabar * 
by, i. 238. 

Padmanabhapuram, topographical des¬ 
cription of, iii. 593. 

-Fort, described, i. 202. 

-Puthenaur, description of the works 

of, iii. 107. 

Padmanabha Row, Mr. T., the increase 
of drunkenness among higher classes 
noticed by, iii. 148. 

Padmanabhaswami, Sri, the description 
of the temple of, i. 166, 167, 168; the 
building of the temple of, iii. 376; de¬ 
dication by Martanda Varma of Tra¬ 
vancore to, i. 362; iii. 377. 

Pagoda debts, the discharge of, iii. 387. 

Pagodas, Hindu, ii. 71; a list of, with the 
name of the deities, ii. 78, 79, 80; as¬ 
sumption of, by the Sirkar, iii. 380, 521. 

Painting, definition of, iii. 259; history 
of, iii. 259 ; Western influence on, iii. 
259; excellence of ancient, iii. 259; the 
scene in Sakuntala that makes men¬ 
tion of, iii. 259,260; the antiquity of In¬ 
dian, iii. 261, 262; the object and 
conception of, iii. 261; services of 
archaeologists to the preservation 
of ancient, iii. 261; excellence of, as 
exhibited in the caves of Ajanta, iii. 
261; revival of, under Hindu and 
Mahomedan kings, iii. 262; English 
influence on, iii. 263; number of paint¬ 
ers according to the Census of 1901, iii. 
263; families in Travancore devoting 
attention to, iii. 263; miniature paint¬ 
ings in the Maharajah's palace, iii. 
263; in Padmanabhaswami’s temple, 
iii. 263; progress of painting, iii. 263; 
inexhaustive held for, iii. 271. 


G 
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Paiah&rams, mentioned, ii. 258. 

Paliathu Menon Viruthi, explained, iii. 

. 388. 

Palk, Mr. Robert, Governor of Madras, 

i. 378. 

Pallavaraiyan, Kerala Santosha, one of 
the triumvirate in Nanjanad, i. 253. 
Pallavas, mentioned, i. 247. 
Pallichantam, a religious gift of lands, 
mentioned, i. 296. 

Palliport, the assumption of the direct 
management of, by the Sirkar, i. 
656; lands comprised in, iii. 326; 
the purchase of, from the Dutch, iii. 
826; the management of, by the Sirkar, 
iii. 326; the treatment of, as pattom 
. lands, iii. 326. 

Pallippuram, mentioned, i. 25. 
Pallivettai, a temple ceremony, ii. 84. 
Palmyra, account of, iii. 67; where large¬ 
ly grown, iii. 67; the yield of, iii. 
68; the uses of, iii. 68; a delicious 
drink from, iii. 68; jagerry from, iii. 
68; the use of the cadjan, iii. 69; the 
diseases of, iii. 69. 

Palpayasam, explained, ii. 75. 

Palpayasa Pattom, explained, iii. 331. 
Palvirutlii, explained, iii. 338. 

Pambu Nagaswaram, mentioned, iii. 259. 
Panam, Kaliyuga Ray an, referred to, i. 
170, 171. 

-, a tax, as Padippanam and Pada- 

varam, i. 196. 

Panchabhogam, explained, iii. 319. 
Panchagavyam, explained, ii. 67. 
Panchayat system, the duties and func¬ 
tions of, iii. 545. 

Pandakasalas, the opening of, iii. 376. 
Pandalas, mentioned, ii. 345. 

Pandanus, sail mats for boats made of, 
, iii. 310; valuable mats for domestic 
use made of, iii. 310; the uses of, iii. 
310; the chief places of manufacture 
of mats, iii. 310. 

Pandarams, Hill, primitive condition of, 

ii. 417; language, dress and abodes of, 
ii. 417. 

Pandarapattis, explained, iii. 493. 
Pandaravagai, belonging to the Sirkar, i. 
362; Sirkar lands known as, iii. 324; 
statement of extra cesses of gardens as 
per Ayacut of 1014 m. e. belonging to, 

* iii. 356 to 364. 

— P attom, a land tenure, iii. 121; Pro¬ 
clamation of the enfranchisement of 


the ryots, iii. 121. 

-Payattu Pattom, explained iii. 329, 

330. 

-Putuval Pattom, explained, iii. 831. 

-Viruthi Pattom, explained, iii. 330. 

Pandion, mentioned, i. 240. 

Panditan, Guruvira and Kamala Vahana, 
Jaina priests, mentioned, i. 195. 

Pandyan Kal, description of, iii. 107. 

Pandyas, referred, i. 232. 

Pani, a kind of drum, ii. 77. 

Panigrahanam, explained, ii. 261. 

Pantalam, mentioned, i. 254; topogra¬ 
phical description of, iii. 593. 

Pantiradi, explained, ii. 76. 

Paper, the substitution of, for palmyra 
leaves, iii. 391, iii. 491; the water¬ 
marking of, iii. 542. 

-mills, the opening of, at Punalur, 

iii. 542; the paper manufacture of 
Quilon, iii. 542. 

Paradesa or Non-Malayala Brahmins, 
description of, ii. 288; who comprise 
the, ii. 288; number and distribution 
of, ii. 288; appearance, dress and 
ornaments of, ii. 288; caste-marks, ii. 
289; a list of ornaments used by, ii. 289- 
292; food and drink, ii. 292 ; religion, 
ii. 292; ceremonies and observances 
among, ii. 294-297; customs and 
usages, ii. 297; social intercourse of, 
ii. 298; marriage, ii. 302; monogamy 
and polygamy of, ii. 302; prohibition 
of widow marriage among, ii. 303; 
infant marriage among, ii. 303; the 
birth and death pollutions of, ii. 302; 
the system of inheritance among, 
ii. 302; funeral ceremonies of, ii. 
303; fasts, feasts and festivals of, 

ii. 304; a list of feasts among, ii. 306; 
occupation, language and education 
of, ii, 317. 

Parah Kanam, explained, iii. 318. 

Parakrama Pandya, ruler of Nanjanad, 
i. 265. 

Parali, a river in South Travancore, i, 
240. 

Paralisan, mentioned, i, 240. 

Paramatma, mentioned, ii. 96. 

Parambu, explained, iii. 7. 

Parameswara Bhagavatar, a Brahmin 
musician at the court of Travancore, 

iii. 255; musical composer, iii. 256 ; 
Varnams and Kwtanams of, iii. 256 ; 
the popularity of the songs of, iii, 266. 
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Parameswaran Pillai, Mr. G., 14 Eepre- 
sentative Men of Southern India” 
by, quoted, i. 557. 

Paranellu, explained, iii. 330. 

Parasang, a Persian measure of length, 

i. 243, 245. 

Parasara, an ancient sage of India, i. 

212 . 

-Smriti, the four Asramams indicated 

in, ii. 238. 

Parasu, mentioned, i. 211. 

Parasurama, traditional history connect¬ 
ed with the reclamation and the 
colonisation of Kerala by, i. 210-219 ; 
referred to, i. 221, 233, 251; ii. 63, 
267; iii. 375. 

-Kshetram, mentioned, i. 1, 213. 

Paravur, coir-yarn industry in, iii. 593. 

Pareamakal, Thomas, disputes regarding 
the appointment of, as 'Archbishop of 
Cranganore, ii. 195, 196. 

Pariahs, origin and derivation of, ii. 402 ; 
appearance, dress and ornaments, ii. 
402; religion and ceremonies, ii. 402, 
403; Valluvans, the priests of, ii. 403 ; 
Tali of shanks and shells, ii. 403 ; cus¬ 
tom and usage, ii. 403; divorce and 
widow remarriage among, ii. 403 ; bur¬ 
ial of the dead among, ii. 403 ; food and 
drink, ii. 403; occupation, ii. 403; 
education and social status of, ii. 403 ; 
Paracheries, the houses of, ii. 403; 
Christian Missions among, ii. 403; 
abodes of, ii. 403. 

Parisa viruthi, explained, iii. 338. 

Parur, topographical description of, iii. 
593; decline of, from the time of 
Tippu’s invasion, iii. 594. 

Parvathi Bayi, Eani, Eegent (1815-1829), 

i. 471; demise of, i. 5ll; the blessings 
of the reign of, iii. 383. 

-Junior Eani, i. 520, 585, 630. 

-,Sethu, Proclamation regarding the 

adoption of, iii. 572. 

Passes, Bodinaickanur, Tevaram, Kam- 
bam, Gudalur, Shivagiri Ghaut, Ach- 
ankovil, Aryankavu, Shanar Ghaut, 
Aryanad, Mottacchimala, Tirukkuran- 
gudi, Aramboly, Yedamala, described, 
i. 14, 15, 16. 

Patanayarkulangara, mentioned, iii. 593. 

Patanjali, the founder of the Yoga 
system, ii. 108. 

Pathak, Mr. K. B., Sri Sankara’s • date 
fixed by, ii. 99. 


Pathivarain, explained, iii. 150. 

Pathivu, explained, iii. 516. 

-Kanakku, fixed budget, i. 360; the 

maintenance of, iii. 376. 

Patiramanal or ‘ the mysterious sand of 
midnight,’ mentioned, i. 25. 

Pattanapuram, taluq, topographical des¬ 
cription of, iii. 594. 

Pattaryars, origin and social status of, 

ii. 380; protest against the informa¬ 
tion in 1901 Census regarding, ii. 380- 
382; religion, customs and festivals of, 

ii. 382; worship of Aryan deities, ii. 382; 
observance of Tim Onam festival by, 
ii. 382; subdivisions, ii. 382; food 
and drink, ii. 383; language and 
education of, ii. 383 ; Radai-pallikoo - 
dam of, ii. 383; places of residence of, 
total number of, ii. 383; marriage, ii. 
383; customs, ii. 383; inheritance 
among, ii. 383; Elphinstone on the 
occupations of castes, ii. 383; the 
meaning of the term Pattarya, ii. 383. 

Pattas, explained, iii. 392. 

Pattattiyars, described, ii. 318; marriage 
among, ii. 318; name and suffixes of, 

ii. 318; origin of, ii. 318-319. 

Pattayam and Pattayapere, explained, 

iii. 380. 

Pattola, explained, iii. 516. 

Pattom, explained, iii. 312; Pattom 
tenures, described, iii. 329. 

-and Kuzhikanam, the characteris¬ 
tics of, iii. 320; explained, iii. 334. 

Pattuchitti, explained, iii. 516. 

Pattus, earliest forms of Malayalam 
verses called, ii. 425; several varieties 
of, ii. 425; the characteristics of, ii. 
425. # 

Pattuviruthi, explained, iii. 338. 

Pavitram, mentioned, i. 222. 

Payasam, explained, ii. 64. 

Payattupattom, explained, iii. 331. 

Payment in kind or money, the ancient 
method of payment in kind and the 
reasons, iii. 347; the inconvenience of 
payment in kind, iii. 347; conver¬ 
sion of quarter and half portions of 
paddy tax into money, iii 347; propor¬ 
tions uniformly fixed in the present 
Settlement with certain exceptions, 

iii. 347; Proclamation abolishing the 
exceptions, iii. 347. 

Pazhanchottu Viruthi, explained, iii, 340* 

Pazhanilam, explained, iii, 347, 428, 
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Peasant proprietors, account of, iii. 114. 

Peermade, topographical description of, 
iii. 594; coffee and tea industry in, 
iii. 594; origin of the name, iii. 594. 

Peet, Bev. Mr., mentioned, ii. 130. 

Peishcar, the duties and powers of, iii. 

4:18-4:21. 

Pension, the sanctioning of a scheme of, 
iii. 388; Proclamation introducing a 
scheme of, iii. 567. 

People in ancient Malabar, described, i. 
250. 

Pepper, the abolition of the State mono¬ 
poly of, i. 518, 540; iii. 387; account 
of, iii. 37-41; varieties of, iii. 38; me¬ 
thods of cultivation of, iii. 39, 40; 
trade in, iii. 191, 203; reduction of 
duty on, iii. 507; the levy of an excise 
duty on, iii. 507; further reduction of 
duty on, iii. 507; Proclamation fixing 
the cost of, iii. 566; reduction of ex¬ 
port duty on, iii. 568. 

Perai, mentioned, i. 266. 

Perezhuthu, the duties of, iii. 528. 

Periplus, referred to, i. 231. 

Periya Puranam, referred to, i. 226. 

Periyar, river, noticed, i. 17; iii. 594. 

Periyavittu Mudaliar of Tazhakudi, 
forms a conspiracy, i. 262; edict of 
remission of tax preserved in the 
house of, i. 302. 

Permit system, the issue of permits, 
iii. 477; the charge levied, iii. 477; 
stamping of logs, iii. 477; the pay¬ 
ment of seignorage, iii. 478. 

Peroz, Mar, mentioned, i. 244. 

Perron, Anquetil du, ‘ Zend Avesta * by, 
ii. 190; reference to Mar Simeon by, 
ii. 190. 

Perumals, history of the, i. 219-229. 

Perumpadappuswarupam Viruthi, ex¬ 
plained, iii 338. 

Perumpalam, island, i. 25. 

Perumpattu or Pandaravagai-pattom, 
Sirkar property, i. 303. 

Perumpavur, village, iii. 594. 

Pestalozzi, note on education, quoted, 
ii. 443. 

Peterhead, harbour, mentioned, i. 49. 

Peter Paul, Bather, Vicar Apostolic of 
Malabar, ii. 189; the help to the Car¬ 
melite Mission by, ii. 189. 

Peutingerian Tables, referred, i. 242. 

Phillips, H. A. D., quoted, iii. 545- 


Philosophy, Hindu, a discourse and a 
contrast, ii. 104; different schools of, 
described, ii. 106. 

Phoenicians, visit of, to the Malabar 
Coast in 1000 b. c. in quest of ivory, 
sandalwood and spices, i. 232, 237. 

Physical features, described, i. 1-32. 

Pidagas, divisions of Nanjanad, i. 261. 

Pigot, George, The Hon’ble Mr., referred, 

i. 356. 

Pilappalli, derivation and origin of, ii. 
336; dress and ornaments of, ii. 336; 
birth and death pollutions among, ii. 
336; inheritance, ii. 336. 

Pillamar : see under Ettuvittil Pillamar. 

Pimenta, Father Nicholas, s. j., quoted, 

ii. 176, 177. 

Pinate or Benate (lord of Venad), the 
name of the king of Quilon, i. 268. 

Pirivum Chilavum Kanakku, explained, 

iii. 518. 

Pisharati or Azhati, origin and deri¬ 
vation of, ii. 336; Professor Sunda- 
ram Pillai’s views regarding, ii. 336; 
the Travancore Census of 1901 on, 
ii. 336; ceremonials, customs and 
manners of, ii. 337; Ashtakshara 
prayer by, ii. 337; marriage customs 
of, ii. 337 ; Pisharasyar the name of 
their women, ii. 337; funeral cere¬ 
monies of, ii. 337; refraining from 
service in Saivite temples, ii. 337; 
occupation, inheritance and education 
of, ii. 337; Asans or tutors among, ii. 
337. 

Pitris, mentioned, ii. 260. 

Plantain, cultivation of, iii. 53, 54; 
varieties of, iii. 53; the period of 
bearing, iii. 54; the uses of, iii. 55; 
the composition of, iii. 55. 

—fibre, industry in, iii. 291; know¬ 
ledge in ancient times of, iii. 291; 
public notice attracted by, during the 
Crimean war, iii. 291; Government 
of India’s enquiry into the capabilities 
of Indian fibres, iii. 291; very little 
attention paid to, iii. 291; the depu¬ 
ting of an officer to Ootacamund for 
extracting, iii. 291; absence of ma¬ 
chine to extract, iii. 291; experiments 
on, iii. 291, 292; 12 varieties of, good 
for weaving, iii. 291; tanning colours 
used, iii. 291; Alkali found useful for 
washing, iii. 291; silky nature of, iii. 
l 292; weaving of, in the Trivandrum 
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School of Arts, iii. 292; simple machi¬ 
nery invented for extracting, iii. 262; 
the mechanism of the machine, iii. 
292; specimens of mats, pillows, &c, 
of, exhibited at the Izhava Exhibition, 
iii. 292; the recent discovery of an 
easy method of extracting, iii. 292; 
the cost of the industry, iii. 293; pro¬ 
fit from the industry of, iii. 293; sam¬ 
ples of, sent to London, iii. 293 ; the 
advantages of, iii. 293; the inexhaus¬ 
tible field for industry in, iii. 293. 

Planting Industry, the history of, by 
F. G. Bichardson, iii. 71, 72, 73, 74; 
the present planting districts, iii. 74. 

Plants, Fibrous, described, i. 97, 98; 
99. 

-, Flowering and ornamental, i. 111. 

-, Medicinal, i. 99. . 

Plateaux, i. 13. 

Pliny, referred, i. 231, 239, 240. 

Ploughing, account of native, iii. 11. 

Plumbago, discovery in 1845 of, i. 51; iii. 
303; the unsatisfactory quality of, iii. 
303; the centres of mining of, iii. 303 ; 
the out-put for 1901-03 of, iii. 303; 
royalty paid by Morgan Crucible Com¬ 
pany for, iii. 304. 

Podivitai, explained, iii. 28. 

Pokkuvaravu Pattayams, mentioned, iii. 
392; Proclamation for the granting of, 
iii. 569. 

Police, the administration of, iii. 432- 
434. 

Polikadam, paddy interest otherwise 
called, iii. 153, 154; advantages and 
disadvantages of, iii, 153, 154, 164. 

Political organisation in Malabar, i. 
249. 

Polltax, the abolition of, iii. 563. 

Pongal or Sankranti, the festival of, ii. 
311; Mattu-Pongal , ii. 312. 

Ponmana dam and the Puthenar dam, 
noted, i. 336. 

Ponnambalam Pillay, Mr. T., m. e. a. s., 
referred to, i. 115. 

Ponnayya Nattuvan, a musical compo¬ 
ser, iii. 256. 

Ponnittu Karanma, a tenure, explained, 
iii. 322-323. 

Poonen, Dr. E., Lecturer in Medical 
Jurisprudence, ii. 465; appointment 
of, as Head of the Victoria Medical 
School and Hospital at Quilon, ii, 539; 


the appointment of, as Chemical 
Examiner, iii. 543. 

Pope, Alexander, quoted, ii. 37. 
Population, ii. 4; movement of, discussed, 

ii. 4-12; increase (in 1901) of, ii. 12 ; 
density of, ii. 15; the emigration and 
immigration of, ii. 18 ; distribution of, 
by religion, ii. 19; sects, ii. 20; age 
distribution of, ii. 24, 30; Sex 
and civil condition of, ii. 28, 30; 
literacy of, ii. 32; occupational classi¬ 
fication of, ii. 35. 

Poracad, tho battle of, and the final over¬ 
throw of the triumvirate, i. 351; topo- 
grahical description of, iii. 594. 

Ports: Alleppey, Poracad; Tangasseri; 
Quilon; Anjengo; Covalam; Puntora; 
Vizhinjam; Cadiapatnam; Colachel; 
Muttam ; Bajakamangalam ; Sri 
Mulapuram (Cape Comorin); Mana- 
kudi, i. 27-32; account of, iii. 240, 466; 
the number of, iii. 240; Master 
Attendants at the, iii. 240; Survey of, 

iii. 241; rules for Boat-service passed, 
iii. 241; 467; levy of port dues, iii. 
467; a Master Attendant for Alleppey 
Port, iii. 467. 

Portugal, King of, dispute about the 
ecclesiastical patronage of, in the East, 

ii. 201; the end of the dispute, ii. 201. 
Portuguese, an account of, i. 281-290; 

depredations by the, i. 298, 399; war 
between the Queen of Malabar and, 
i. 300 ; the fight with the Dutch, and 
tho end of tho influence of, i. 307; 
influonce exerted by, in the spread of 
Christianity in Travancore, ii. 148-187; 
201-202. 

Porus, mentioned, i. 242. 

Posnett, Bov. C. W., the collection 
of Kist in Hyderabad described by, 

iii. 137. 

Post Offices, account of, in Travancore, 
iii. 243; first introduction of, in 1857, 
iii. 243; Trivandrum Head Office open¬ 
ed (1863), iii. 243; the Sub and Branch 
Offices, iii. 243; Postal treaty of 1882, 
iii. 243; a list of, iii. 243 ( footnote ). 
Potato, noticed, iii. 64; 

-, Sweet, cultivation of, iii. 64; the 

yield of, iii. 64; the varieties of, iii. 
64; the uses of, iii. 64. 

Pottery, the ancient industry of, iii. 
306; description of a potter’s wheel, 
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iii. 306 ; the artistic work in, iii. 307; 
articles made in the School of Arts, 
Trivandrum, iii. 307 ; kaolin, iii. 307. 

Pottis, temple priests; the priests in 
Sri Padmanabhaswami pagoda called 
NambiSy ii. 73; account of, ii. 286-288; 
the three classes of, ii, 286; Tulu 
Emprans the third class of, ii, 287; 
resemblance to Smart a or Vaish- 
nava Brahmins, ii. 287; Tiruvalla 
Desis the second class of, ii. 287; 
Oathu Nambudiri, the chief priest of 
Malayali Pottis, ii. 287; their distinc¬ 
tion from Nambudiris, ii. 287. 

Potuvals, the meaning of the term, ii. 
344; the origin of, ii. 344; Potuvatti- 
mar or Potuvalachimar, the women of, 
ii. 344; duties of, ii. 344; special service 
to Tachchoda Kaimal by, ii. 344. 

Powell, Mr. E. B., the great educa¬ 
tionist of the Madras High School, i. 
660. 

Powney, Mr. George, first Political 
Agent, i. 390, 391, 392; description of 
Tippu’s attack by, 395. 

Pozhis, defined, i. 23 ; of Yeli, Paravur 
and Edawa, i. 23. 

Prachandakanikkai, a kind of tax, i. 
296. 

Pradakshinam, explained, i. 222; ii. 57, 
282. 

Pradosham, a fast in honour of Siva, 
ii. 103. 

Prajapatis, Nava, the nine creators, 
ii. 86. 

Prakriti and Purusha, explained, ii. 50; 
the evolution of Prakriti through dif¬ 
ferent stages, ii. 107; the function of 
Purusha, ii. 107. 

Prasadam, explained, ii. 76.,, 

Prayaschittams, expiatory ceremonies 
called, ii. 274. 

Prendergast, Sir Henry, Resident, note on 
the management of the Central Jail 
by, iii. 453. 

Presses, Printing, account of, ii. 493-495; 
the establishment of the first Press, 
ii. 493 ; organisation of the Govern¬ 
ment Press, ii. 494 ; the scope of the 
working of the Government Press, 
ii. 494; Lithographic Press, ii. 494 ; 
Laws to regulate the working of, ii. 
494; the number of Presses m Tra- 
vancore, ii. 495 ; the opening at 
Trivandrum of, iii. 385. 


Price of food grains, a tabular statement 
of, iii. 176. 

Primary Education, the free imparting 
of, to children, iii. 405. 

Proclamation, Royal, defining mining 
right, i. 54; two Proclamations re¬ 
garding the ownership of land and 
fixity of tenure, iii. 115; account and 
list of administrative measures carried 
out by, iii. 563-572. 

Promissory notes, Government of India, 
Proclamation notifying the recogni¬ 
tion of, as legal tender, iii. 567. 
Proverticars, mentioned, i. 370; iii. 377, 
417, 418. 

Proverty, mentioned, iii. 4, 314. 

Ptolemy, referred, i. 231, 241. 
Publications, by Travancore Govern¬ 
ment Gazette, ii. 496; Almanac, ii. 
496; Annual Administration Report, 
ii. 496; Travancore Law Reports, ii. 
496 ; supervision over private, ii. 496; 
Regulation to encourage private, ii. 
496; penalties for infringing rules, ii. 
496; copyright of private publications, 

ii. 496; books, pamphlets, &c., ii. 496. 
Public Gardens, the origin of the, iii. 

530; sanction to the formation of, iii. 
580; appointment of a Head gardener 
for, iii. 530; the management of the, 

iii. 530. 

Public Works Department, vide under 
P. W. D. 

Puckle, Mr., mentioned, iii. 233. 

Pudavai, the garment of a woman, ii. 
252. 

Puja, explained, i. 217. 

Pujari, a temple priest, ii. 83. 

Pulakesi II., i. 232. 

Pulakesin II., a Chalukya king, i. 247. 
Pulayas, origin and designation, ii. 403; 
their number according to 1901 Cen¬ 
sus, ii. 404; Aikarayajamanan, the 
chieftain of, ii. 404; subdivisions, ii. 
404; Tanda Pulaya the lowest 
among, ii. 404; Valluvans the priests 
of, ii. 404; leafy garment worn by 
Yettu Pulayas, ii. 404; the wearing 
of sedge-apron a sign of puberty among, 
ii. 404; religion and ceremonies 
among, ii. 404; Pulasaniyazhcha or 
Saturday worship of, ii. 405; marriage 
before puberty of, ii. 405; burial of the 
dead, ii. 405; birth and death pollu¬ 
tions, ii. 405; Cochin Census on 
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pollution^ among, ii. 406; divorce 
among, ii. 406; polygamy common 
among, ii. 406; village organisation 
among, ii. 406; food and drink, ii. 
406; occupation, ii. 406-407; language, 

ii. 407; original slavery, ii. 407; dress 
and abode, ii. 407. 

Pulinturutu, explained, iii. 326, 

Pullalan Aiyan, a minister of South 
Travancore, i. 253. 

Pullankuzhal, a flute, iii. 259. 

Pulney Andy, Dr., mentioned, ii. 524. 

Pulpanabhan, Devan, Dewan after Col. 
Munro, i. 468. 

Pulses, account of, iii. 33; varieties of, 

iii. 34. 

Pultailam or Lemon grass oil, the pre¬ 
paration of, iii. 298; where mostly 
grown, iii. 298; the taste and odour 
of, iii. 298; the uses of, iii 298; the 
out-look of the industry in Travancore, 
iii. 298; the value of the annual 
export of, iii. 298; the cause of the 
commercial importance of, iii. 298; 
the price of, iii. 298; demand in 
Germany for, iii. 298; the promising 
nature of the industry of, iii. 298. 

Punalur, village, mentioned, iii. 595; 
suspension bridge over the Kallada 
Eiver, iii. 595. 

Punam Namburi, Malayalam poet, ii. 
434. 

Punjappadam, explained, iii. 4, 

Punjar Chief, mentioned i. 254; the 
Settlement of the claims of, i. 637; 
iii. 402 ; origin of the, iii. 402, 403. 

Punjar Village, noticed, iii. 595. 

Punnakka oil, ii. 66; the uses of, iii. 298. 

Puntanam Namburi, Malayalam poet, 
ii. 432. 

Punya Bhumi, mentioned, i. 213. 

Punyaham, explained, ii. 74, 263. 

Purakkadam, explained, iii. 334. 

Purakkoyimma, the king’s representa¬ 
tive in Smarta Vicharam, ii. 273. 

Purali, mentioned, i. 231. 

Puranas, ancient name of history, ii. 48 ; 
a list of, ii. 48; mention made of 
castes in, ii. 238. 

Puraneer, mentioned, iii. 254. 

Purattayanad orMurattanad, mentioned, 
i. 316; an account of edict regarding, 
i. 317. 

Puravari Alvar, the temple of, i. 254. 

Chaturvedimangalam, a temple, i. 
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253. 

-Vinnavar Alvar, the temple of, i. 

252. 

Purayidam, garden compound, iii. 8. 

Purudismasrayam, the name of a year, 
i. 223. 

Pushpanjali, mentioned, ii. 75. 

Putharikandam, mentioned, ii. 83. 

Puthencottah, a fortress, i. 304. 

Puthen Dam, description of the works 
of, iii. 107; the building of, iii. 376. 

Putuval, explained, iii. 330. 

P. W. D., Irrigation works completed 
by, iii. 112, 113; the passing of a 
Code for, iii. 403; administration of, 
iii. 481-489; history of, iii. 481; 
appointments in, iii. 482; official 

' and administrative arrangements 
made in, iii. 482; the sanctioning of 
a new scale of pay for officers in, iii. 
483; the appointment of subordinate 
executive agencies in, iii. 483; the 
opening of an Audit section in Huzur 
for, iii. 484 ; revised scale of establish¬ 
ment for, iii. 485; introduction of 

1 new system of account keeping in, 
iii. 485; 5 administrative divisions in 
Travancore for the purpose of, iii. 
486; the establishment of, under the 
new system, iii. 486; the increase 
of the number of divisions in, iii. 
486; sanctioning of a P. W. D. Code 
for, iii. 486; administrative changes, 
iii. 486. 

(Quarterly Magazine of the Kotta- 
yam College, quoted in regard to the 
origin of Kerala, i. 213. 

Queen of Attungal, the grant to the East 
India Company by, i. 327. 

Quesnay, quoted, iii. 545. 

Quilon, the factory and fort at, i. 288, 
289; the siege of the Fort of, i. 289; 
first conquest of, i. 338, 339; second 
invasion of, i. 339; the battle of, i. 
343; annexation of, i. 344; renewal of 
Treaty by the Portuguese with, ii. 152; 
description of the Division of, iii. 
595; account of the port and town of, 
iii. 595; decline of the port of, iii. 596; 
the extension of the S. I. Railway to, 
iii. 596; cotton spinning, tile manu¬ 
facturing and other industries at, iii. 
596; project of a harbour at, iii. 596. 
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as, Milne, Professor, * Syrian Church 
in India' by, ii. 213. 

Eaghavaier, Coimbatore, an expert South 
Indian musician, iii. 255; the rich¬ 
ness and sublimity of his music, iii. 
256; Maharajah Ayilliam Tirunal 
enraptured by the music of, iii 256. 

Raghavan Nambiyar, Kalakkattu, Mala- 
yalam author, ii. 437. 

Raghava Pisharadi, Kallakkulangara, 
Malayalam author, ii. 436-437. 

RaghupatiBhagavatar, Tyagaraja’s songs 
popularised by, iii. 253; a clever 
vocal singer, iii. 257. 

Raghuvamsa, a poem by Kalidasa, i. 230. 

Railway, the Tinnevelly-Quilon, iii. 
233-237; first proposal in 1873 of, 
iii. 233; different routes proposed for 
the, iii. 233; the opinion of the 
Madras Government, iii. 234; the 
pecuniary advantage of the Southern 
route noticed by Mr. Logan, iii. 234, 
235; the survey of the Ghaut section, 
iii. 235; the advance of Rs. 17 lakhs 
by the Travancore Government for, 
iii. 235 ; the total length of the line, 
iii. 235 ; tunnels crossed by, iii. 236 ; 
contract between the S. I. R. Com¬ 
pany and Travancore Government 
and the Government of India regard¬ 
ing the conduct of, iii. 236; the 
amount of interest paid by Travan¬ 
core Government to, iii. 236, the 
terms of the purchase of, iii. 236-237. 

-, theCochin-Shoranore, iii. 237-240; 

arrangements regarding the extension 
of, iii. 237; discussion and corres¬ 
pondence regarding, iii. 237, 238; the 
guarantee of, iii. 239; settlement of 
the question, iii. 239; the opening of, 
iii. 240; establishment of custom, iii, 
240. 

Rainfall, territorial distribution of, i. 65; 
annual variation of, i. 66; periods of 
deficient, i. 66, 67; account of, iii. 3. 

-and seasons, effect of, on economic 

condition, iii. 130,131 ; prices during 

• the season of deficient rainfall, iii. 

132. 

RaiVamsam, explained, i. 215. 

Raiabhogam, explained, iii. 312, 314, 

315, 316. 

R^akesarivaman (Rajendra Chola 
•Deva) ruler, mentioned, i. 251. 

Raja Narayana, the descendant of 


Nanji Koravan, i. 264. 

Raja Raja Kesari Yarma, the Chola 
king, i. 198. 

Rajaraja Yarma Koil Tampuran, Mr. 
A. R., m. a., information on Malayalam 
Language supplied by, ii. 421; the 
Malayalam and Sanskrit works of, iii. 
439. 

-Mutha Koil Tampuran of Haripad, 

the works of, ii. 439. 

——Koil Tampuran, Mr. C., brother of 
the artist Rajah Ravi Varma, iii. 264; 
untimely death of, iii. 265; the seven 
prize pictures of, iii. 267, 268. 

--Raja, Mr. M., m. a.&b.l., translation 

of Goldsmith’s 4 Hermit, ’ ‘ Tenny¬ 
son’s ’ ‘ In Memoriam ’, and other works 
in Malayalam verses by, ii. 440. 

Rajas or Tampu^ans, account of, ii. 322; 
the seven distinct families of, ii. 322; 
history of the immigration of, ii. 323- 
324 ; the Mavelikara family of, ii. 323 ; 
the Malikhana of, ii. 323; manners, 
customs and ceremonies of, ii. 324; 
the Talikettu or marriage of, ii. 324; 
wedding observances of, ii. 324; Kuttu - 
irikkuka (or keeping company), a 
remarriage, ii. 324; the names pre¬ 
valent among, ii. 325; education 
among, ii. 325. 

Rajasimha, a Pandyan king, mentioned 
i. 251. 

Rajasuyam, a Kshatriya sacrifice, 229. 

Rajendra Choleswara, the temple of, 
i. 252, inscription of, i. 260. 

-Udaya Nayanar, the inscriptions of 

the temple of, i. 260. 

Rakshabhogam, explained, iii. 340; abol¬ 
ished, iii. .572. 

Raksha Purusha, explained, i. 219. 

Rama, Sri, an avatar of Yishnu, i. 210. 

Ramacharitam, the oldest Malayalam 
poem extant, ii. 426. 

Rama Iyen Dalawa, appointment as 
Dalawa, i. 338; career of, i. 338- 
363 ; death of, i. 363; early career of f 
i. 363-366; an appreciation by Maha¬ 
rajah Yisakham Tirunal of, i. 365, 
366; roads made during the time of, 
iii. 217 ; abolition of the old Viruthi 
system by, iii. 335; consolidation and 
reform in the time of, i. 358; iii. 376; 
the raising of a Nayar regiment to 
attack the Dutch by, iii. 457; the 
annexation of Chempakasseri Princi¬ 
pality to Travancore by, iii. 577. 
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Rama Kuruppu, a former Malayalam 
Pundit of the Trivandrum College 
and the author of 4 Chakkisankaram * 
a Malayalam drama, ii. 439. 

Ramalinga Mudaliyar, account of the 
cold blooded murder of Soobba Iyen 
i. 430. 

Ramamangalam, village, noticed, iii. 
596. 

Raman Menon, Dewan of Travancore, 
i. 471; subsequently the Fouzdar, 
i. 471; an estimate of, by N. Nanoo 
Pillai, i. 472. 

Raman Nambiyar, Kaviyur, trans¬ 
lations of, ii. 441. 

Raman Pillai, Mr. C. V., b. a., author of 
4 Martanda Varma ’ a historical 
romance in Malayalam, ii. 440. 

Ramanujan Ezhuttachchan, Tunchattu, 
poet and scholar, ii, 423, 424 ; stories 
of the birth of, ii. 430, 431 ; the works 
of, ii. 431, 432. 

Ramapurattu Variyar, poet and founder 
of Vanchipattu , ii. 437. 

Rama Row, T., Dewan of Travancore, i. 
621; his remarks on Travancore 
administration, i. 621 ;tlie Maharajah’s 
opinion about, i. 621; Resident Mr. 
Grigg’s note on, i. 622 ; the career of, 
i. 623; Resident Mr. Fisher on, i. 624 ; 
Resident Mr. Ballard on, i. 624 ; Raja 
Sir Madava Row on, i. 625, 626; 
SirSashia Sastri on, i. 626; conferring 
of c. i. e. on, i. 627; death of, i. 627 ; 
character of, i. 627; remarks by, in 
the Administration Report on agri¬ 
cultural loans, iii. 161; the appoint¬ 
ment of, as Dewan, iii. 397; adminis- | 
trative measures passed by, iii. ; 
397-400 ; improvement of assessment , 
on Clierikals, iii. 397; establishment of i 
a Legislative Council, iii. 398; the con- j 
elusion of the negotiations regarding 
the opening of the Tinnevelly-Quilon | 
Railway, iii. 399; opening of the | 
Connemara Market, iii. 399 ; the j 
retirement of, from the Dewanship, 
iii. 399; i. 621; translation of the 
commission of appointment given to, 
iii. 412; observations on the regis¬ 
tration of titles by, iii. 427; orga¬ 
nisation of a Legislative Council 
proposed by, iii. 547; the advan¬ 
tages of a Legislative Council poin¬ 
ted out by, iii 552. 

-, Mr. S., Salt Peishcar, note on the 


manufacture of salt by, iii. 496/ 497* 

Ramaswami Naidu, portrait painting of, 
iii. 264. 

Ramaswami Sastrial, Ilattur, mentioned, 
ii. 438. 

Rama Varma, (1724-28) the reign of, i. 
327. 

- , (1758-98) alias Dharma Bajah or 

Kilavan Bajah , Ruler of Travancore, 
the birth of, i. 324; an account of 
the reign of, i. 369-416; relations 
between Travancore and Cochin 
during the reign of, i. 370; swearing 
of alliance with, by the Rajah of 
Cochin at Suchindram, i. 371; rela¬ 
tions with the Nawab of Arcot and 
the English during the reign of, i. 
373 ; the dispute about the districts of 
Calacaud, i. 375; threatened invasions 
of Hyder Ali, i. 380, 382; Pilgrimage 
of, to Ramesvaram, i. 385; the Pope’s 
message to, i. 387; Tippu’s schemes 
against Travancore, i. 389; purchase 
of Ayacottali and Cranganore, i. 390; 
Tippu’s atttack, i. 394; the attitude 
of the Madras Government, i. 396; 
Retreat of Tippu, i. 398; reforms 
during the reign of, i. 404; demise of, 
i. 407; character of, i. 408; Sir 
Madava Row’s review of the reign of, 
i. 410, 411, 412; the pedigree of, ii. 
319 nummary of the administrative 
measures of, iii. 377; the earliest 
Sattavariola passed by, iii. 546. 

—, (1829-1847) alias Swati Tirunal , 
and Saktan Baja (strong king), the 
coronation of, i. 480; reforms of, i. 
486-490; First code of Regula¬ 
tions, i. 487 ; abolition of minor 
duties, i. 488; Census of 1836, i. 488; 
opening of the English School, i. 488; 
the Trivandrum Observatory and 
Hospital, i. 489; interference of Resi¬ 
dent Cullen reported by, i. 494; 495, 
496, 497; the demise of, i. 500; the 
character and estimate of, by Rev. 
Mr. Abbs, i. 501; the Maharajah as a 
patron of fine arts in Travancore, ii. 
437; iii. 257, 263, 285 ; mentioned, iii. 
383; the impetus given to the for¬ 
mation of an observatory by, iii. 531. 
—, Ayilliam Tiruml , (1860-80) Sover¬ 
eign of Travancore, l. 538; Instal¬ 
lation speech of, i. 539; fiscal re¬ 
forms of, i. 540; trade, i. 541, 542; 
judicial reforms, i. 543; land tenure 
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*efoms, l 643; summary of adminis¬ 
tration by Sir Madava Row, i. 545; 
Review by Madras Government, i. 
046; Secretary of State’s Despatch, 

, i, 546, 547; laying the foundation 
atone of the Public Offices, i. 547; edu¬ 
cational progress, i. 548; Public works, 
i. 649; visit to Madras, i. 553; the 
visit of the Cochin Rajah, i. 553; the 
title of ‘Maharajah’ conferred on, i. 
653; the title of G. C. S. I. granted to, 
i. 654; the Maharajah’s 3rd visit to 
Madras, i. 556; demise of, i. 585, 586, 
iii. 892; impression of Dr. W. H. 
Russel about, i. 586; The Rev. T. 
Pettigrew’s opinion about, iii. 586. 
s- Visakham Tirunal, (1880-85), Sover¬ 

eign of Travancore, i. 587; the Instal¬ 
lation speech of, i. 588; attainments 
and early career of, i. 588; reforms of, 
i. 594; the Travancore-Cochin bound¬ 
ary, i. 597; chief political events, i. 
698; personal traits, i. 599; literary 
contributions of, i. 599, 600; demise 
of, i. 600; estimate of Mr. Hannyngton, 
i. 601; estimate of Sir Madava Row, 
i. 602; Lord Roberts’s estimate of, i. 
603 ; Sir Grant Duff’s estimate of, i. 603; 
reforms, iii. 393—396; Installation 
speech on the beneficent reign of 
Ayilliam Tirunal Maharajah, iii. 393. 

9 - , Sir, Mulam Tirunal , the present 

Maharajah, accession, i. 604; early 
studies, i. 604,605 ; description by Lady 
Denison, i. 605; by Mr. Griffith, i. 
606; Golden Jubilee Kliarita from 
the Viceroy, i. 613; Lord Conne¬ 
mara’s visit to Travancore, i. 614 ; the 
Maharaja’s tour to Bombay and 
Madras, i. 614 ; conferring of K. C. 
S. I. on, i. 615, iii. 396 ; visit of 
Albert Victor, Prince of Wales, i. 
615; the Maharaja’s tour to Benares, 
Calcutta and Upper India, i. 615 ; Tula - 
purushadanam and Padmaaarbham , 
l. 616; chief reforms, i. 616; the 
relinquishment of Adiyara or suc¬ 
cession fee, i. 617; Review of the 
Resident in 1889, i. 618 ; Madras Go¬ 
vernment Review of Travancore Ad¬ 
ministration, i. • 619 ; uniform assess- 
, merit on paddy lands, i. 619 ; encour¬ 
agement of Native Vaidyans, i. 619 ; 
establishment of the Female Normal 
School, i. 619; reorganisation of the 


Medical Department, i. 620; the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of 1897, i. 629; opening 
of the Reformatory School, i. 631; 
Sirkar Girls’ School raised to a second 
grade College, i. 631; inauguration 
of the Sanitary Department, i. 631; 
organisation of the Town Improve¬ 
ment Committees, i. 631 ; grants to 
Medical institutions, i. 632; intro¬ 
duction of State Life Insurance, i. 632; 
addition of 2 guns in the salute, i. 
636, iii. 401; Lord Elgin’s note, i. 
637 ; the construction of theTinnevelly 
Quilon Railway i. 637 ; adoption of 
two princesses, i. 637; the visit of Lord 
Curzon, i. 638; Death of Queen 
Victoria and His Highness’ speech, i. 
639; conferring of the title of K. C. 
I. E., i. 640; coronation of the King 
Emperor celebrated, i. 640; summary 
of results of the reign of, i. 640, 641; 
speech on the condition of the country, 
iii. 397 ; remission of taxes amounting 
to 3 lakhs and a half, iii. 397 ; 
passing of a Leave code for the Judi¬ 
cial Department, iii. 397; conferring 
of G. C. S. I. on, iii. 400; treaty with 
British Government, iii. 410; the 
happy rule of, noticed by Lord Conne¬ 
mara, iii. 411; Dewan Rama Row’s 
appreciative estimate of, iii. 411; 
Dewan V. P. Madhava Rao’s acknow¬ 
ledgment of the wise guidance and 
hearty support from, iii. 411; engi¬ 
neering improvements accomplished 
and educational reforms effected during 
the reign of, iii. 415. 

- Chathayam Tirunal , the late Ela- 

yah Rajah of Travancore, i. 639. 

-Koil Tampuran of Gramam Palace, 

poet and scholar, the literary works 
of, ii. 440. 

Ram ay ana, the distinction and dignity 
of castes recognised in, ii. 234; ac¬ 
count of the avatars of Vishnu in, ii. 
234; the speial and moral duties of 
castes marked out in, ii. 234; classi¬ 
fication and profession of castes noted 
in, ii. 235. 

Rameswaram, pilgrimage to, of Rama 
Varma, Dharma Raja (1734), i. 385; 
of Visakham Tirunal Maharajah, i. 
598. 

Ramiengar, V., Dewan of Travancore, 
i. 594; retirement of, i. 608, 609; the 
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British Besident Mr. Hannyngton’s 
estimate of, i. 609; history and career 
of,, i. 609; Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
opinion on, i. 611; Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot on, i. 611; Lord Napier’s 
note on the title of C. S. I. to, i. 611; 
death of, i. 612; the proposal of irri¬ 
gation works in South Travancore by, 
iii. 104, 105; ‘ Memo on Kanapattom 
tenants and jenmis ’ by, iii. 116, 117; 
the railway route through Shencottah 
favoured by, iii. 233; Memorandum 
of, in favour of the northern route, iii. 
234, 235; Jenmis’ grievances sum¬ 
marised by, iii. 317; appointment of 
a commission to enquire into the 
grievances of Jenmis, iii. 318; the 
inquiry into and the abolition of the 
abuses of Viruthi tenure, iii. 336; 
Memorandum on Survey and Settle¬ 
ment by, iii. 344; the Dewansliip of, 
iii. 393 ; administrative reforms during 
the time of, iii. 393-397; the introduc¬ 
tion of the Indian Penal Code and 
the Criminal Procedure Code in 
Travancore, iii. 393; concession of 
mining rights by, iii. 393; conserva¬ 
tion of forests by, iii. 393; export 
duty levied on coffee, iii. 393; abolition 
of several export duties by, iii. 393; 
prohibition of public servants from 
acquiring landed property, iii. 393; 
the reorganisation of Polico, iii, 393 ; 
the number of Judges raised from 3 
to 5, iii. 394; the change of Sadr to 
High Court, iii. 394; the reorgani¬ 
sation of the Salt Department, iii. 
395; irrigational reforms in South 
Travancore, iii. 395; the inaugur¬ 
ation of Revenue Survey and Set¬ 
tlement by, iii. 395, 396; the found¬ 
ing of a chair for Physical Science 
and Chemistry during the time of, iii. 
396; retirement of, iii. 397 ; the im¬ 
portance of a reserve fund noticed by, 
iii. 409; difficulties of the w r ork of 
Survey noticed by, iii. 423; address 
to land-holders by, iii 425; note on 
demarcation operations, iii 426; 
note on Registration of titles, iii. 
426; the dissatisfaction at the cons¬ 
titution of the Sadr Court expressed 
by, iii. 438, 439; the appreciative esti¬ 
mate of Mr. Barton’s work in P. W. 
P, by, iii, 483, 484 ; tlio changes 


* 

introduced in the Salt Department by* 
iii. 494; the advantages of Stamp duty 
pointed out by, iii. 498; the improved 
management, wider scope and useful¬ 
ness of the Government Gazette 
noted by, iii. 541. 

Ramzan, an account of, ii. 112. 

Rangacharya, Mr. M., address by, 
referred, i. 233 ; advocacy of caste 
organisation by, ii. 237; law of here¬ 
dity explained by, ii. 237. 

Ranni, village, iii. 596. 

Rasayana, explained, ii. 548. 

Rasi, gold coin of Parasurama, i. 170. 

Ratta or Rashtrakuta, i. 247. 

Rattan, Travancore noted for work in, 

ii. 410, iii. 310; articles of, made by 
Koravars, iii. 310; the places of the 
manufacture of articles of rattan, iii. 
310. 

Ravi Varma, King, i. 300. 

-Kulasekhara Perumal, ruler of 

Kerala, i. 259; i. 263. 

-, Sovereign of Travancore, i. 314; 

curtailment of the power of local 
chiefs by, iii. 376; special agents to 
collect revenue appointed by, iii. 376. 

-Koil Tampuran of Lakshmipuram 

Palace Changanacbery, Malayalam 
poet and scholar, ii. 439. 

-, the Attakatha* of, ii. 436. 

-, Artist, the greatest Indian painter, 

iii. 263, 264 ; the early training of, iii. 
263 ; the characteristic excellence of, 
iii. 264; the influence of Theodore 
Jenson on, iii, 264; Governor’s gold 
medal awarded to, iii. 264; oleogra- 
phic press for printing pictures esta¬ 
blished in Bombay by, iii. 264; 
Governor’s gold modal awarded to 
Sakuntala’s Love Letter by, iii. 264; 
Puranic subjects painted by, iii. 264; 
invited by the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
iii. 254; 14 puranic pictures sold to 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, iii. 265, 266; 
5 pictures by, adorning the Trivan¬ 
drum School of Arts, iii. 265; 9 
masterpieces of, adorning the palace 
of the Maharajah of Mysore, iii. 267; 
four Exhibition prize pictures of, iii. 
268. 

Ravi Varman Tampi, a Malayalam poet, 
the poetical works of, ii. 437. 

Rayasom, a clerk, i. 330. 

--, Huzur, Anchal formed part of the 
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department of, iii. 489. 

—Pillai, an undersecretary, i. 329, 
iii. 376. 

Heaping, an account of, iii. 15. 

Receipts and expenditure, noticed, iii. 
4°8. 

Recreations, a list of, prevalent among 
Nambudiris, ii. 274, 275. 

Eeddy Row, Dewan of Travancore, 
(1819 a. d ), i. 472; the chief enact- ! 
ments of, i. 472; the resignation of, I 

i. 474; Dewan a second time, i. 493; j 
resignation, i. 498. 

Reed, different kinds of, i. 97. 

Rees, Mr. J. D., quoted, i. 5,6; an article 
in the * Nineteenth Century ’ by, quot¬ 
ed, ii. 116; article in ‘The Nineteenth 
Century ’ quoted in reference to caste, 

ii. 229; Hindu education by, ii. 469; 
appreciative estimate of Sir Madava 
Row’s administration by, iii. 391; an 
estimate of Dewan Rama Row by, iii. 
400; visit of, to Central Jail iii. 453 ; 
financial condition of Travancore 
noticed by, iii. 407. 

Regency, of Rani Parvathi Bayi(1815- 
18295,i. 471-481. 

Regiat, mentioned, i. 225. 

Registration, the administration of, iii. 
454 ; the inconvenience of the ancient 
method of, iii. 454; the passing of a 
Regulation for improved methods of, 

iii. 454; the establishment of 31 offi¬ 
ces for, iii. 455; the improvements 
with regard to, iii. 456; the raising of 
the status of Registrars, iii. 455; the 
passing of a regulation for trading 
companies, iii. 455; the change of the 
title of Huzur Registrar into 
Director of Registration, iii. 456; the 
reorganisation of the Department of, 
iii. 456; introduction of thumb im¬ 
pression for identification in, iii. 456; 
the present machinery of the Depart¬ 
ment of, iii. 456; a Registrar for 
joint-stock companies, iii. 456. 

-Statistics, the value of, iii. 138, 139; 

a detailed list of, iii. 139. 

Religion account of, in Travancore, ii. 
37-227, Hinduism, ii. 39409; Maho- 
medanism , ii. 110-113 ; Christianity, 
the author’s remarks, ii. 114-134; 
History of Christianity in Travancore, 
ii 135-223; Minor religions, ii. 224- 
827, 


Remissions and Pazhnilams, noticed, 
iii. 347; fixity of taxation with regard 
to, iii. 347; fallow remissions excep¬ 
tionally treated in Nanjanad, iii. 348; 
Royal Proclamation regarding, iii. 
348. 

Renga Row, Dewan of Travancore, 
mentioned, i. 490; iii. 383. 

Rent or Revenue, definition and con¬ 
ception of the terms, iii. 121, 123; 
condition in Travancore of, iii. 121; 
the Travancore theory, iii. 123. 

Renuka, mentioned, i. 210. 

Reptiles, classification and description 
of, i. 134, 135, 136. 

Reserve Fund, the origin, growth and 
decline of, iii. 406-410. 

Resident, British, duties of, defined, iii. 
413. 

Revenue, total of, in the State, iii. 406; 
a retrospective survey of Travancore 
revenue, iii. 406, 407, 408. 

-, Land, two forms of payment of, 

by people, iii. 135; payment in money 
and in kind of, iii. 135; referred to 
again, iii. 373, 374; administration of, 
iii. 417-422. 

Rheede, Van, Dutch Governor of Cey¬ 
lon, account of the state of Malabar 
by, i. 305; assistance to build a 
church at Ernaculam rendered by, 
ii. 188; 1 Hortus Malabaricus ’ by, ii. 
188. 

Rhodes, Mr., Observation on mudbanks, 
quoted, i. 48. 

Rhopalocera, described, i. 144-147. 

Rhvnchota, (Hemiptera), classification of 
i. 157, 158. 

Ricardo, first ownership of land describ¬ 
ed by, iii. 312. 

Rice, Mr. Lewis, date of Sri Sankara by, 
in Mysore Gazetteer, ii. 99. 

Rigveda, a hymn to Varuna, quoted, i. 55; 
quoted ii. 39; ii. 46, 47; account of 
castes in, ii. 231; the origin of castes 
according to Purusha Sukta ii. 231. 

Ringletaube, Rev. William Tobias, first 
missionary to Travancore, ii. 221; 
story about, ii. 221; Rev. Sidney 
Smith quotes a letter by, ii. 221; 
English School founded by, ii. 446 
the first Protestant Church in Tra¬ 
vancore built by, iii. 590. 

Rishyasringa, an ancient sago of India, 
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Risley, Mr. H. H., opinion of, ii. 9;. 
definition of Hinduism according to, 

ii. 40; Report on the Census of India 
on Caste by, ii, 228; the difficulty of 
the study of caste by, ii. 228. 

Rivers, the Periyar, Minachil River, 
Muvattupuzha River, the Ranni or 
Pamba River, Kallada River, Mani- 
mala River, Achankovil or Kulakkada 
River, Attungal or Yamanapuram 
River, the Itthikkara River, the Killi- 
yar, the Karamana River, the Neyyar, 
the Paralayar or Kuzhittura River, the 
Kothayar, the Yatasseri River, i. 17-21. 

Roads, account of, iii. 217-231; a list of, 

iii. 218; length and condition of, du¬ 
ring 1903-04, iii. 225; the principal 
roads noticed in detail, iii. 226-230; 
list of subsidiary road#, iii. 230; hill 
roads, iii. 230, 231; town roads, iii.’ 
231. 

Roberts, Mr., First Headmaster of the 
Raja’s Free School at Trivandrum, ii. 
446; opening of first English School at 
Trivandrum, ii. 447; retirement in 
1855 of, ii. 448. 

Robertson, Dr., referred, i. 239. 

Rodents, described, i. 123. 

Rogers, Professor Thorold, agricultural 
help advocated by, iii. 165; the pros¬ 
perous relation of exports and imports 
m any country, iii. 193. 

Bohini , Ashtamt , or Sri Jayanti , men¬ 
tioned, ii. 103. 

Rome, mentioned, i. 239; relations be¬ 
tween South India and Rome, i. 241; 
iii. 180. 

Roots, account of, iii. 60. 

Ross, Mr. John, Principal of Trivan¬ 
drum College, ii. 448. 

Royal timbers, explained, iii. 476; the 
rules for felling, iii. 476; the punish¬ 
ment for infringing rules regarding the 
felling of, iii. 476; exceptions, iii. 476; 
the contract system of, iii. 476. 

Royalty, the rights in metals and miner¬ 
als considered as, iii. 569; in teak and 
other wood, iii. 569, 570. 

Royle, Dr., discovery of specimens of 
graphite by, i. 51. 

Rubber, the planting of, ii. 74; account 
of the industry of, iii. 80; plants of, 
from Ceylon, iii. 80; ‘ para’ and 1 ceara* 
varieties of, iii. 81; estates growing, 
iii. 81; export opinion on the growth 


of, iii. 81; oil extracted out of, iii. 82. 

Rugmini Bayi, Princess, the marriage 
of, i. 474; Ayilliam Tirunal, Uttradam 
Tirunal, Visakham Tirunal, the sons 
of, i. 499. 

Rupakas, explained, ii. 426. 

Rupee, half and quarter, i. 172; Procla¬ 
mation authorising the coinage of one, 
half, and quarter rupees, iii. 571. 

-, King’s, the value and use of, iii. 

540. 

Ruskin, John, the function of true archi¬ 
tecture by, quoted, i. 166; quoted in res¬ 
pect of education, ii. 443; quoted in 
reference to the value of aesthetics, 
iii. 246. 

Ryot, the meaning of the term, iii. 115; 
the status of, iii. 117; comforts of, iii. 
117; in Travancore, iii. 117, enfran¬ 
chisement of, iii. 389. 


a 

Oabarimala, temple to Sastha at, ii. 53; 
described, iii. 598. 

Sabha Parva, the duties of Kshatriyas 
prescribed in, ii. 236. 

Sadasiva Pillai, Mr. M., Chief Justice of 
Travancore, mentioned, i. 543; the ir¬ 
redeemability of Kanapattom tenure 
emphasised by, iii. 116; an apprecia¬ 
tive estimate of by Sir Madava Row, 
iii. 390. 

Saddi, explained, ii. 84. 

Sadhanam, explained, iii. 490. 

Sadhanakkars, Chilavu, explained, iii. 
490. 

Sadr Court, the re-modelling of the con¬ 
stitution of, iii. 392; 438. 

Sago, Bastard (Caryota urem ), mention¬ 
ed, iii. 67. 

Sahadeva, mentioned, i. 230. 

Sahar Mukhal, mentioned, i. 225. 

Sahasrakalasam, a grand temple cere¬ 
mony, ii. 87. 

Sahasrnama-japam, mentioned, i. 410. 

Sakshi, explained, iii. 324. 

Saktas, mentioned, ii. 101. ^ 

Sakti, the creative principle of the ; 
verse, ii. 96. 

Salagramam, an account of, ii. 58. 

Salakkai, a coin, mentioned, i. 198. 

Salakya, a portion of Ayurveda, ii. 548. 

Salisbury, Lord, Minutes of, quoted, iii. 
122 ; the * bleeding ’ of the Indian cul- 
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ihrafcor observed by, in. 145. 

Sait, reduction of the tax on, iii. 145; the 
* Indian Patriot 1 quoted in regard to 
the reduction of tax on, iii. 145, 146; 
the Government monopoly of, iii. 305; 
the places of manufacture of, iii. 305; 
the seasons for the manufacture of, 
iii. 305; the annual produce of, iii. 
305; insufficient local supply of, iii. 
305; purchase of, from Bombay and 
Tuticorin, iii. 306; private enterprise 
for the production of, iii. 306; special 
conference for meeting the local de¬ 
mand for, iii. 306; the promising 
future of, iii. 306; the manufacture of, 
iii. 496-497; the gross receipt of (in 
1903-04), iii. 497; the uses of, iii. 498; 
the tax on, iii. 498. 

——Department, the administration of 
the, iii. 493; State monopoly of salt in 
1813 a. d., iii. 493; Eoyal Proclama¬ 
tion for collection of salt, iii. 493; or¬ 
ganisation of a separate Department 
for the superintendence and collection 
of salt, iii. 493; the establishment of 
depots for the collection of salt, iii. 
493; the raising of the price of salt, 
iii. 493; appointment of a salt Sheris- 
tadar, iii. 494; substitution of weight 
for measure, iii. 494; introduction of 
the bagging system, iii. 494; changes 
introduced in 1058 m. e., iii. 494; 
granting of licenses for the manufac¬ 
ture of salt, iii. 495; attempt to intro¬ 
duce country salt, iii. 495. 

Salvation Army, mentioned, ii. 222. 

Salya, mentioned, ii. 548. 

Samanams, things in general, a list of, 
used for exorcism, ii. 66-69. 

Sanptanta-Panchakam (Kurukshetra) the 
land of the Kauravas, i. 214. 

Samantas, origin and description of, ii. 
844; Mr. Stuart in Madras Census 
Beport pn, ii. 344 ; subdivisions of, ii. 
345; Matams and Kottarams of, ii. 
345; caste-government, ii. 345; mar¬ 
riage and other ceremonies, ii. 345* 
manners and customs, ii. 345; social 
scale, ii. 845; vegetarianism, ii. 345; 
dress and ornaments, ii. 845; occu¬ 
pation and inheritance of, ii. 345. 

Samanyas, the function of, ii. 250. 

Samvariianam, mentioned, i. 214. 
SamatVcda, mentioned, ii. 46; account 
caste i»> ii 231; the music of, 


iii. 252. 

Samavedin, followers of Sama Veda, 
ii. 271. 

Samayem, an oath, i. 220. 

Samhita, collection of Vedic hymns, ii. 47. 
Samitadhanam, mentioned, ii. 258. 
Samprati, an accountant, i. 462. 
Samudayam, explained, ii. 72, iii. 523. 
Samudragupta, mentioned, i. 231. 

Samu Menon (of Chittur), mentioned, 
ii. 441. 

Sanchayanam, explained, ii. 264. 
Sanchayapattom, explained, iii. 329. 
Sandesa, a species of Malayalam verses 
called, ii.426. 

Sandhyavandanam, mentioned, ii. 258. 
Sanisvara, (Saturn) the evil influence of, 
ii. 57. 

Sanitary Department, organisation of, ii. 
499; appointment of a Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner, ii. 534; the reorganisation of 
the conservancy establishment, ii. 534; 
Town Improvement Committee, ii. 
534; scale of salary revised, ii. 534. 
Sankalpa, explained, ii. 267. 
Sankaracharya, Sri, the saint, i. 235,244; 
the history of, i, 250; ii. 96-102; the 
age oi, ii. 98; the year of the birth of, 

ii. 98; the doctrine of, ii. 101; Kaladi 
in Alwaye the birthplace of, mentioned, 

iii. 577. 

Sankaranarayana Iyen, Subbien, (Sanku- 
annavi), Dewan of Travancore, (1815 
a. d.), i. 471. • 

Sankaran Namburi, (Udayari) Jayantan, 
the career of, i. 417; Dewanship of 
(1799 a. d.), i. 418; end of his ministry, 
i. 419. J 

——, Mahesamangalam, Vyavaharama- 
lika drawn up by, iii. 546. 

Sanketam, explained, i. 303. 

Sankha, mentioned, i. 171; ii. 50. 
Sankhuviruthi, explained, iii. 338. 
Sanmantram, explained, ii. 63. 

Sanmurtis, benevolent spirits, ii. 63. 
Santanu, mentioned, iii. 266. 

Santi, mentioned, ii. 74; iii. 419; iii. 522. 

--Viruthi, explained, iii. 338. 

Sanyasam, asceticism, ii. 249. 

Sanyasa Asramam, mentioned, ii. 102. 
Sanyasin, the duties of a, ii. 270. 
Sapmdikarana, explained, ii. 264. 

Sapir Iso, mentioned, ii. 128. 

Sapor, Mar, a Persian bishop, i. 244. 
Saptapadi, explained, ii. 261, 296, 297. 
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Saptarsha, mentioned, i. 244, 

Sarada, a woman philosopher, ii. 100; 
the spiritual arguments with, by San- 
karacharya, ii. 100. 

Sarangi, mentioned, iii. 259. 

Sarkara, temple and Bharani, festival, 
in, ii. 89. 

Barman, mentioned, ii. 275. 

Sarvadhikariakar, the duties of, i. 330; 
iii. 545. 

-, Valia, an old officer corresponding 

to the modern Dewan, i. 329; the 
function of, iii. 377, 545. 

Sashiah Sastri, A., Dewan of Travancore 
1872, i. 568; the reforms of, i. 569; 
Varkala tunnel, i. 570; opening of the 
Napier Museum, i. 571; opening of 
the Law College, i. 571; Criminal 
Jurisdiction over Brilish subjects, i. 
572—576; the Imperial Durbar and 
presentation of the Imperial Banner, 
i. 577; retirement of, i. 578; career of, 

i. 578-585; the abandonment of Ko- 
thayar scheme during the time of, iii. 
103; the administrative reforms of, j 
iii. 391; the solicitude for people’s 
welfare of Maharajah Ayilliam Tiru- 
nal pointed out by, iii. 411; note 
on the duties of revenue officerg by, 
iii. 417; note on Revenue Settlement 
by, iii. 424, 425; absence of organised 
Police noted by, iii. 432; appreciation 
of Mr. Barton’s work in P. W. D., iii. 
483; the revenue collection under 
Abkari described by, iii. 502; the 
revenue from Devaswam lands report¬ 
ed by, iii. 521; the existence of religi¬ 
ous institutions justified by, iii. 524. 

Sasta or Aiyappan, the forest deity, i. 
217; ii. 53. 

Sastra-biksha, mentioned, i. 217. 

Sastri, explained, ii. 464. 

Sati, mentioned, i. 212, ii. 271. 

Satrams, wayside inns, iii. 241; a list of, 
iii. 241. 

Sattavariola, explained, i. 406, 407, 462 
iii. 546. 

Satyakuravu, explained, iii. 329. 

Sauptika Parva, the inevitableness of 
change of profession noted in, ii, 237. 

Sayakar, mentioned, i. 196. 

Schools, Vernacular, grant-in-aid for, ii. 
455,456 ; inauguration of, in Proverties, 

ii. 4 56, 457; for backward classes, ii. 
482; institution of scholarships for 


backward classes, ii. 482 ; condition 
of Oovernment grant, ii. 483. 

Sculpture, classification of, in Travancore, 

i. 169; Buddhistic, i. 169; Jaina, i. 
169; Brahminical, i. 170; history of, 
in Travancore, iii. 279; images of gods 
and goddesses and objects of worsnip, 
iii. 279; description of sculptural works 
in Travancore, iii. 279-283. 

Seasons, description of, i. 56-59. 

Sect and sectarianism, ii. 95. 

Seed selection, noticed, iii. 15. 

Seevali Mantapam, description of sculp¬ 
ture in, iii. 280-282. 

Sekharippu, mentioned, iii. 489. 

Sequins, Venetian, (or Shanar Kasu), 
existence and use of, i. 171, 174; the 
use of, in temples, iii. 539. 

Sernaperimal, a form of Cheraman 
Perumal, i. 291. 

Settlement, the endeavours of Dewan 
V. P. Madhava Rao in expediting the 
operations of, iii. 405. 

-, Revenue, account of, iii. 424—431; 

the introduction of, iii. 425; the 
framing of a new scheme of, iii. 431; 
the personnel of the Department 
of, iii. 431. 

Sewell, referred, i. 170; i. 243. 

Shakespeare, quoted, i. 164. 

Shanars, origin and designation, ii, 392; 
traditionary account of, ii. 392; titles 
of, ii. 393; appearance, dress and orna¬ 
ments, ii. 393; ethnological descrip¬ 
tion of, ii. 393; marriage and other 
customs, ii. 394; inheritance, ii. 395; 
religion and ceremonies, ii. 395; 
funeral ceremonies, ii. 396; palmyra 
cultivation and climbing, ii. 397; agri¬ 
culture, ii. 398; language and education 

ii. 398; condition and status, ii. 898; 
missionary work among, ii. 398; 
Christian converts among, ii. 898; 
distribution, ii. 398. 

Shanar women, the question of the dress 
of, i. 526; Proclamation conceding 
certain privileges in the matter of 
dress to, iii. 566. 

Sheikh Zinuddin, referred to, i. 226. 

Shencolul, mentioned, iii. 523. 

Shencottah, Taluq and town, topogra¬ 
phical description of, iii. 596, 597. 

-Irrigation, account of, iii. 111. 

Shertallay, temple at, ii. 90 ;Tahiq and 
town, topographical description of 
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Bhiah and Sunni, mentioned, ii. 113. 

Shodasadanam, mentioned, i. 361. 

Bhodasakriyas, mentioned, ii. 45. 

Shireeoaureyem, explained, iii. 523. 

Shroff, the duties of, iii. 380, 506. 

Shungaran, Narayanan, a minister of 
South Travancore, i. 253. 

Shungoony Menon, History of Travan¬ 
core by, referred, i. 172; 210, 224, 244, 
251, 254, 260,264,267, 304, 359,361— 
362,867; estimate of Eama Varma 
Swati Tirunal by, i. 482; the date 
of copperplates fixed by, ii. 125, 126. 

—Variyar, an account of Chengannur 
temple in the 1 Indian Antiquary / ii. 90. 

Shungrasoobyer, S., Dewan of Travan¬ 
core, (1892-98), i. 628; the title of 
C. I. E. conferred on, i. 632; resigna¬ 
tion of, i. 632; Maharajah’s note on, 
i. 633; Madras Government on, i. 633 ; 
career of, i. 633; Calcutta Eeview on, 
i. 634; Sashiah Sastri on, i. 635; an 
address by, i. 635; character of, i. 636; 
First Director of Vernacular Educa¬ 
tion, ii. 455; observation on compul¬ 
sory vaccination by, ii. 532 opinion 
of, regarding agricultural loans, iii. 161; 
opinion of, regarding the old police, 
iii. 394; the appointment of, as Dewan, 
iii. 400; Sanitary Eegulation passed 
during the time of, iii. 400 ; establish¬ 
ment of a Eeformatory, iii. 400; ap¬ 
pointment of Inspectors of Schools; 
the appointment of an Educational 
Secretary, iii. 400; establishment of a 
1st grade English Normal School, iii. 
400; Girls’ School raised to a College 
under a Lady Principal, iii. 401; the 
sanctioning of the Kothayar Irrigation 
scheme, iii. 401; the value of a Eeserve 
Fund noticed by, iii. 409; the appoint¬ 
ment of, as Settlement Dewan Peish- 
car, iii. 425; the slow progress of 
Settlement noticed by, iii. 428, 429; 
480, 431; observation on customs 
revenue by, iii. 509. 

Sidgwick, Professor, Government help to 
agricultural ryots recommended by, 
iii 166. 

Silver, the filigree and veneering work 
of, iii. 299; temple and domestic ves¬ 
sels made of, iii. 299 ; Vahanams and 
images of gods made of, iii. 300. 

Bimeon, Mar, the Patriarch of the East, 


ii. 148; the doings of, ii, 168,169; the 
arrest of, ii. 169; the confinement of, 
ii. 169; death of, ii. 169; ii. 190. 

Simhadhwaja Charitam i. 536. 

Singan Eangan, a chieftain of Pasunku- 
lam, i. 252; as Prime minister of Vira 
Kerala Varma II., i. 253. 

Singnaty or Coulang, another form of 
Quilon, i. 309. 

Sirkar Devaswam Pattom, explained, iii. 
331. 

-lands, account of, iii, 324; varied 

tenures of, iii. 325. 

-Pattom, the enfranchisement of 

lands under, iii. 567; abolition of 
transfer fees for lands under, iii. 570. 

S. I. Eailway, the completion of negoti¬ 
ations for constructing the Travan¬ 
core branch of tlio, iii. 486; the com¬ 
pletion and opening to traffic of, iii. 
487. 

Sita, mentioned, i. 230. 

Siva, mentioned, i. 211; the destructive 
principle of the triad, ii. 50. 

Sivaguru and Aryamba, tho parents of 
Sri Sankaracharya, ii. 97. 

Siva Purana, mentioned, ii. 238. 

Sivaratri, Maha, mentioned, i. 408. ii. 
103, 310. 

Siv&lipura, mentioned, i. 360, ii. 78. 

Six Hundred, an assembly of Venad, i. 
197, 249, 255. 

Six Years’ Party, a body of Christians, 
ii. 223 ; the decline of, ii. 223. 

Slavery, the abolition of, by Proclama¬ 
tion, i. 465; iii. 119, 385, 566. 

Smallpox, account of, ii. 506, 507, 508. 

Smartas, priest-judges of Nambudiris, 
ii. 272; expiatory ceremonies pres¬ 
cribed by, ii. 272; a section of Tamil 
Brahmins, account of, ii. 292. 

Smarta Vicharam, explained, ii. 272. 

Smith, Adam, quoted, iii. 152. 

-, Mr. C. A., Eevised estimate for the 

Kothayar scheme by, iii. 109. 

Smriti, Vishnu, mentioned, iii. 127. 

Smritis, ii. 48-49; duties of castes pres¬ 
cribed in, ii. 237. 

Soarez, a Portuguese viceroy, i. 287. 

Soils, description of, i. 46; iii. 2. 

Soleyinan, a merchant, mentioned, i. 245. 

Solomon, mentioned, i, 237. 

Soobba Ayen, Dalawa, i. 382; the foul 
murder of, i. 430. 

Soupanam, mentioned, iii. 254. 
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Sovereigns, half and full, the coining 
of, as token coins, iii. 539. 

•Sowing, account of, iii. 15. 

Spencer, Herbert, remarks on the nature 
of diet by, ii. 560; function of legisla¬ 
te tion and legislators noted by, iii. 545, 
the imperfections and drawbacks of 
legislature by, iii. 552. 

-, John, Chief of Anjengo, quoted, 

i. 856. 

Sperschneider, first Superintendent of 
Government Press, ii. 494. 

Spices and condiments, account of, iii. 
34. 

Spiritism, definition of, ii. 40. 

Sraddham, mentioned, ii. 264, 265, 304. 

Sravanam or Upakarmam, account of, 

ii. 307; method of observances for, 
ii. 307, 308. 

Srijayanti or Gokulashtami, account of, 
ii. 307. 

Srikovil, explained, ii. 75. 

Sri Moolam Popular Assembly, Dewan 
V. P. Madhava Eao’s address to, iii. 
415. 

Srimulastanam, mentioned, i. 210. 

Sringeri, mentioned, ii. 100. 

Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar, reform in 
British Districts of the collection of 
Kist, iii. 136, 137; profit from land 
investment noticed by, iii. 151; strin¬ 
gent rules for granting loans, a bar to 
progress, observed by, iii. 167, 168. 

Sripadam lands, mentioned, iii. 353. 

Sri<Pandaravagai, the properties of Sri 
Padmanabhaswami known as, iii. 
324; the tenures of, iii. 324; iii. 341; 
the fixing of the assessment of, iii. 
353. 

Srivardhanapuram, the temple at, i. 
216. 

Sruti, mentioned, iii. 259. 

Stabilini, Bishop, mentioned, ii. 201. 

Stadia, a measure of length, i. 243. 

Stamps, the introduction of Anchal, iii. 
492; the administration of the Depart¬ 
ment of, iii. 498; thepassing of a Regula¬ 
tion for, iii. 498; Government arrange¬ 
ment for making, iii. 499; Stamp 
duty, iii. 499; the remission of Stamp 
duty on copies of Survey plans and 
measurements, iii. 499; the revenue 
from, iii. 499; the establishment in 
Huzur for, iii. 499. 

State debts, liquidation of, iii. 387, 


States, minor, oonquest of, i. 350, 
351. 

Stationery, account of, iii. 541, 542; the 
original management of, iii. 542; the 
local manufacture of, in the School of 
Arts, iii. 542; the limited European 
supply of, iii. 542; the management 
of the Department of, iii. 542. 

Statistics, Vital, statements of, ii. 5Q8< 

Statute-book, its beginning in Travan- 
core, iii. 552; the regulations in foroe. 
iii. 552; list of legislative enactments, 
iii. 553. 

Stavorinus, mentioned, i. 341, 349. 

Sthana Canacoo, explained, iii. 523. 

Sthanu Ravi Gupta, referred, i. 227, 244, 
249; ii. 144. 

Strabo, mentioned, i. 231, 242; ii. 239. 

Stuart, Mr., Compiler of the Madras 
Census Report for 1891, quoted on the 
subject of population, ii. 5. 

Stupam, mentioned, ii. 78. 

Suarez, the story of, ii. 200. 

Subba Row, tutor to Rama Varma, 
Swati Tirunal, i. 482; Dewan of 
Travancore, i. 483; iii. 383, 384; the 
abilities of, iii. 383; the, reappointment 
of, as Dewan, iii. 384. 

-, Mr. T., Sri Sankara’s date fixed 

by, ii. 98. 

Subrahmanya, a Hindu deity, ii. 52. 

-Aiyar, Mr. N., referred to, ii. 

5, 9, 10; Report on cholera by, 
ii. 505-506; the appointment of, as 
Chemical Examiner, iii. 542; visit to 
the Chemical Laboratories of Madras, 
Calcutta and Agra, iii. 542. 

Subrahmanya Sastri, Mr. S., M. A., re¬ 
ferred to, ii. 109. 

Subsidy, the total of annual State, iii. 
410. 

Suchindram, mentioned, ii. 81; topo¬ 
graphy description of, iii. 598. 

Sudarsanam, the discus of Vishnu, i. 
213. 

Suddha-bhojanam, mentioned, ii. 274. 

Suddhists, a social subdivision of Syrian 
Christians, ii. 127. 

Sugarcane, the cultivation of, iii. 70; the 
manufacture of sugar from, iii. 71; 
varieties of, iii. 71; uses of, iii. 71. 

Sugar, molasses and jaggery, the de¬ 
tailed method of manufacture of, iii. 
308, 309. 

Sugars, account, of, iii. 67-71. 
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SttgrivA, Comtnancler of the monkey 
hordes tinder Sri Rama, i. 229. 

Sulacea, Simon John, the martyrdom 
otii. 161. 

Suliman, the Arab merchant referred to, 

i. 226. 

Sullivan, Mr. H. E., Acting British 
Resident in Travancore, i. 626; the 
opinion on Revenue theory in India 
by, iii. 122, 123. 

Sumangali Prarthana, mentioned, i. 
864. 

Sundarachola Chaturvedimangalam, a 
new name of Suchindram, i. 261. 

Sundaram Pillai, Professor, the research¬ 
es of, i. 176; the use of inscriptions not¬ 
ed by, i. 195; opinion quoted, i. 227, 
244, 262, 255; quoted again, i. 
256—258; surmises regarding Yira 
Pandya Devar, i. 259; i. 265; the 
opinion of, regarding the age of Sri 
Sankaracharya, ii. 98. 

Sundarar, a Saiva saint, i. 227. 

Sundararama Iyer, m. a., Professor, date 
of Sankaracharya by, in Malabar 
Quarterly Review, ii. 97. 

Suppu Menon, Katiyankulam, Malaya- 
lam works of, ii. 437. 

Surgery, Hindu, history of, ii. 563 ; the 
high state of perfection of, ii. 563; 
writers on, ii. 563; the ancient instru¬ 
ments and appliances of, ii. 563; the 
ancient Hindu Rhinoplasty, plastic 
surgery and cataract-couching, ii. 564; 
classification of surgical operations, 

ii. 563-564; decline of, in India, ii. 
565; causes for the decline of, ii. 565. 

Survey and Settlement, account of, iii. 
343; the organisation of a Depart¬ 
ment to study and report on, iii. 343; 
Royal Proclamation for the inaugura¬ 
tion of, iii. 344 ; details of the new, iii. 
344; abolition of Nadavukur, iii. 344. 

Survey, Plane Table, the introduction of 
the new method of, iii. 423. 

Survey, Revenue, an account of, iii. 
422—424; amalgamation of Miscel¬ 
laneous Survey with general Survey 
Department, iii. 423. 

Survey School, the opening of a, iii, 402, 

423. 

Suryanarayanan Ezhuttachchan, the 
works of, ii. 433. 

Susruta, mentioned, ii. 549; list of herbs 
enumerated by, ii 552. 


Sutras, the duties of castes marked out 

by, ii. 48, 233,271. 

Swarabit, a musical instrument, iii. 259. 

Swaram, intonation in reciting Vedas, i. 
214. 

Swati Tirunal Maharajah, vide under * 
Rama Varma (Swati- Tirunal). 1 

Swayamvara, a form of marriage, i. 229. 

Syrian Christians, different classes of, 
ii. 135, history of the Separated 
Syrians, ii. 202-203. 


ahafit-ul-Mujahideen, Sheik Zeen- 
uddin’s work, i. 245. 

Tahsildars, the status, duties and powers 
of, iii. 421-422. 

Tailappa II., mentioned, i. 273. 

Tailor, Rev. A.', quoted, ii. 121. 

Takazhi, temple at, ii. 92. 

Takil, a drum, iii. 259. 

Talakkulattu Bhattatiri, treatise on as¬ 
tronomy and astrology by, ii. 429. 

Talam, time in music, iii. 258. 

Tali, the Devaswam property, i. 303; a 
wedding ornament, ii. 252. 

Talikettu, mentioned, ii. 318, 324, 325, 
352, 383, 399 ; iii. 133. 

Talipodi, the use of, ii. 282. 

Tamarind, account of, iii. 44. 

Tambur, mentioned, iii. 259. 

Tamil, Old, described, i. 181. 

Tampans and Tirumulpads, the origin 
and meaning of the appellation, ii. 
325; the chief centres, ii. 325; occu¬ 
pation, manners and customs, ii. 325. 

Tampis, Pappu and Raman, the insur¬ 
rection and discomfiture of, i. 334; 
punishment and death of, i. 337, 338. 

Tampurakkal, the meaning of the term, 
ii. 249. 

Tampuran, mentioned, ii. 275. 

Tangals, priests of Mahomedans, ii. 113. 

Tanneer Panda!s (watersheds), mention¬ 
ed, iii. 218, 528. 

Tantram, mentioned, ii. 249. 

Tantri, a priest, ii. 74. 

Tapas, penance, i. 212, ii. 87. 

Tapioca, the introduction of, by Maha¬ 
rajah Visakham Tirunal, iii. 62; the 
cost of cultivation of, iii. 62 ; varieties 
and uses of, iii. 62. 

Tara, a Nayar organisation, i. 249. 

Tarawad, the property of a Nayar land- 
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owner, i. 249. 

Taravattukar, explainod, i. 219. 

Tarro, mentioned, i. 222. 

Tatfcudukkuka, explained, ii. 252. 

^Taxation, incidence of, iii. 141; 

' total revenue collected, iii. 141; 
the incidence per head, iii. 141; steady 
increase in average incidence, iii. 141; 
average incidence compared with All 
India, iii. 142. 

--in kind, Proclamation fixing the, 

iii. 571. 

Taxes, collection of, the method of, iii. 
352,353. 

-, Land, early history of, iii. 342; 

the abolition of minor, iii. 387. 

Taylor, (Rev. William) quoted, i. 233. 

Tazhakudi, village, iii. 598; earthenware 
vessels in, iii. 598. • 

Tea, the cultivation of, iii. 71, 74; varie¬ 
ties of, iii. 74; the qualities of soil re¬ 
quisite for, iii. 75; method of cultiva¬ 
tion of, iii. 75-77; Mr. Justice Hunt 
on, iii. 76-77; yield and commercial 
varieties of, iii. 77; insects injurious 
to the growth of, iii. 78, trade in, iii. 
192, 199. 

* ^eak, the royalty on Kol-teak, iii. 468; 
the plantation, growth and foiling of, 
iii. 469. 

Telegraphs, the opening of offices for, 
iii. 243 ; the proposal of Madras Gov¬ 
ernment for the payment by Travan- 
core of extra cost, iii. 244; extension 
of the line of, iii. 245; list of offices in 
1905, iii. 245. 

Temperature, how caused, i. 55, 57; 
variation of, i. 59; diurnal oscillation 
of, i. 60; annual variation of, i. 60; 
maximum variation of, i. 60, 61; the 
mean diurnal range of, i. 61; the 
mean actual daily and monthly, i. 61; 
the mean hourly, i. 61. 

Temples, the religious endowments of, 

ii. 73; ceremonies of, ii. 74; a list and 
account of, ii. 80-95. 

Tengalai, the distinguishing characteris¬ 
tics of, ii. 293; allegiance to Sri Ra¬ 
manuja and nine Alwars, ii. 293; pre¬ 
dominance of Prabandhams of Alwars 
among, ii. 293; the invocation of Sri 
Saila Daya Patram, ii. 293. 

Tengapatnam, village, Dutch factory in, 

iii. 598. 

Tenures, noticed, iii, 337* 


Thalapoli, explained, ii. 90. 

Thaliviruthi or Chuluviruthi, explained, 
iii. 338. 

Thanchilavu, explained, iii. 516. 

Thanoo Pillai, Mr. P., speech by, ii. 443 
Theft, the ancient punishment for, iii. 
546. 

Thia-uj-uddien, mentioned, i. 225. 
Thirattu, explained, iii. 517; classifica¬ 
tion of into Major and minor heads, 
iii. 518. 

Thiraviam Pillai, Mr. S., information 
about the Ancbal Department sup¬ 
plied by, iii. 489. 

Thomas, Archdeacon, a manifesto of 
Syrian Christians appointing, ii. 185; 
conferring of a bishopric by Gregory 
on, ii. 187; the assumption of the 
name Mar Thomas I., ii. 187. 

Thomas Cana (Kona Thomas) referred, 

i. 233, 243. 

Thomas Christians, a special class of 
Christians, ii. 120. 

Thomas I., Mar, the consecration as Bis¬ 
hop of, ii. 202. 

Thomas III., Mar, Syrian Metropolitan, 

ii. 128, 203. 

Thomas IV., Mar, the letters of, ii. 203, 

204, 205. 

Thomas V., Letter to the Pope bv, ii. 

205, 206, 207. 

Thomas VL, Mar, (alum) Dionysius I., 
letters to Rome by, ii. 209; the letter 
of Propaganda to, ii. 210 ; Paulinus of 
St. Bartholomeo’s impression of, ii. 
210 ; the debt of, to the Maharajah, 
ii. 211; the submission of, to Catholic 
Church, ii. 211; Dr. Buchanans im¬ 
pression of, ii. 212; death of, ii. 213. 

-, Saint, a Christian Missionary, i. 

232; ii. 122; the apostle, ii. 186, 137; 
the Syrian account of, ii. 137. 
Thommen, Kudarappallil, the vision of, 
ii. 131. 

Thomson, J., Resident, opinion on the 
management of the Central Jail, iii, 
453; iii. 504. 

Three Hundred, an assembly of Venad, 
i. 197. 

Threshing, the method of, iii. 15. 
Thudassers, explained, iii. 434. 
Thurston, Mr. Edgar, referred to, i. 174. 
Thye-poosam, mentioned, ii. 311. 
Thysanoptera and Thysanura, classifica¬ 
tion of, i, 158-1$9, 
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Tiles, old method of making, iii. 307;' 
the manufacture of Mangalore, iii.« 
307; the making in the School of 
Arts of different*kinds of, iii. 307. 

Timber-trees, an enumeration and dis¬ 
cretion of, i. 80-91. 

Timifa, a musical instrument, iii. 259. 

Tinnevelly, referred to, i. 239, 241, 248; 
conquest of the District of, by Bhutala 
Vira Sri Vira XJdaya Martanda Varma, 
i. 295; under the sway of the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, i. 354; boundary bet¬ 
ween Travancore and the District of, 
settled, i. 510. 

Tippu Sultan, the schemes of, against 
Travancore, i. 388; invasion of Trav¬ 
ancore, i. 393 394; treaty of Seringa- 
patam with, i. 399. 

Tirtam, mentioned, ii. 87. 

Tirumadura-Panakam, mentioned, i. 252. 

Tirumala Nayak, the first advent into 
Nanjanad of, i. 302, 303. 

Tirumeni Nambi, mentioned, i. 301. 

Tirumukha Irayili or Aduttoon, explain¬ 
ed, iii. 340, 341. 

Tirumukhapattom, explained, iii. 332. 

Tirunandikara, the temple of, i. 198; 
village, iii. 598. 

Tiruppadi Danam, the dedication of 
Travancore to Sri Padmanabhaswami, 
iii. 877. 

Tiruppappur, village, described, iii. 598. 

Tiruppatisaram, mentioned, i. 303. 

Tiruvalla, topographical description of, 
iii. 698. 

Tiruvallam, village, described iii. 599. 

Tiruvancode, village, noticed, iii. 599. 

Tiruvathirakkali, a national Malayalam 
dance, ii. 425. 

Tiruvathirappattu, explained, ii. 425. 

Tiruvattar, the battle of, i. 313; temple 
at, ii. 96; village, noticed, iii. 599. 

Tiruva^mozhi, a religious work in Tamil, 

Tiruvezhutiu, explained, iii. 420. 

TWvilam Tiruvadayalam, explained, iii. 

340. 

Tiruvizhai, temple at, described, ii. 92-94. 

ffiruvullum, explained, iii. 332. 

Tiyattunnis, traditional origin of, ii. 341; 
Inheritance, customs and ceremonies 
of* ii. 94& 

Told Pattern, explained, iii. 331. 

Tobacco, administration of revenue un- 
ih* 3149 ; the use of, iii. 499; aboli¬ 


tion of the Sirkar monopoly of, iii. 
387, iii. 499, 500; imposition of im¬ 
port duty on, iii. 500; reduction of 
import duty on, iii. 501; Begulation 
for checking the smuggling of, iii.'501; 
the present rates of duty on, iii. 501; 
average consumption per head of, iii. 
502; Proclamation fixing the price of 
Coimbatore, iii. 566; raising the duty 
on, iii. 570. 

Toddy drawing, the method adopted in, 
iii. 307, 308. 

Todupuzha, Taluq and village, topogra¬ 
phical description of, iii. 599. 

Tolkapyam, a Tamil work, i. 248, 250. 

Tombs and monuments, places contain¬ 
ing, i. 207. 

Tomlinson, Mr. J. T., the services of, to 
Land Survey, iii. 422; remarks on 
Plain Table Survey by, iii. 423; the 
retirement of, iii. 424. 

Toomba, explained, iii. 10. 

Toraikarans, revenue officials, i. 370. 

Tottanpattu, explained, ii. 426. 

Tovala, taluq and village, described, iii. 
600. 

Town Improvement Committee, the 
germ of, laid, ii. 533; annual ex¬ 
penditure on account of, ii. 535; im¬ 
provements suggested for, ii. 536. 

Tracy, Mr., referred, i. 243. 

Trade and Commerce, account of, iii. ISO- 
216 ; history and progress of, iii. 181; 
first attempt at organising, iii. 181; 
modern free-trade unknown to ancient 
India, iii. 182; commercial paralysis 
during the earlier half of the 19th 
century, iii. 183; abolition of monopo¬ 
lies and levy of customs duties intro¬ 
duced, iii. 183; the commercial treaty 
with the British Government, iii. 184 f 
notification for the conduct of, iii. 
185; fall of customs revenue, iii. 186; 
trade relations with regard to Eng¬ 
land, iii. 186; the railway and back¬ 
waters, iii. 186; exports and imports, 
iii. 187,188; the unsuitability of the 
soil for cotton and tobacco, iii. 188; 
relation of exports to imports, iii. 
192; the position of India to England 
in reference to, iii. 193; *apid develop¬ 
ment of the export trade, iii. 194. 

Transmigration, explained, ii. 103. 

Travancore, origin of name, i. 1* 2, 3:; 
shape of, i. 3; the general feateea 
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of, i. 4-32; the Divisions of, i. 308,309, 
310 ^account of Nieuhoff, i. 308; des¬ 
cription of Quilon, i. 309; amalgama¬ 
tion with Attungal of, i. 338; the four 
administrative Divisions of, iii. 414; 
Proclamation declaring Anchanad 
and Kannan Devan Hills as integral 
portion of, iii. 572; a general descrip¬ 
tion of, iii. 574. 

-Penal Code, the passing of, iii. 444. 

Travankoor, a name of Travancore. 

Travellers, European and Mahomedan, 
referred to, i. 232; accounts of early 
travellers about Malabar, i. 267-273; 
i. 280-281; i. 290-294. 

Traveller’s Bangalows, a list of, iii. 228, 
229, 230, 231, 241. 

Treaty of 1805, the ratification of the 
revised, i. 425, 426, 4&7 ; fixing of the 
subsidy, i. 428. 

Trees, yielding gums, resins and dyes, i. 
91-92 ; avenue, i. 92. 

Tree tax, the trees coming under, iii. 
349; the rates of assessment in differ¬ 
ent places, iii. 349; fixing uniform rate 
on certain trees, iii. 349, 350; the diffi¬ 
culty of periodic remission of, iii. 350, 
distinctive rate for each garden fixed, 
iii. 351; the uniformity of tax on jack 
andareca, iii. 351; abolition of periodic 
revisions, iii. 351; permanency of the 
Settlement declared for 30 years, iii. 
351. 

Treta Yugam, mentioned, i. 210. 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles, Governor of 
Madras, mentioned, i. 527; ii. 222. 

Treves, Sir Frederick, evil effects of al¬ 
coholic beverages pointed out by, iii. 
148, 149. 

Tribhuvana Devi, mentioned, i. 253. 

Trikkunnapuzka, village, iii. 585, 598. 

Trimurtis, the Hindu Triad, ii. 49, 80. 

Trinangoto, a name of Travancore, i. 291. 

Triparappu, mentioned, iii. 599. 

Tripundra, explained, ii. 96. 

Trivandrum, temple at, ii. 82; topogra¬ 
phical description of, iii. 600, 601. 

Tulabharam, description of, i. 171. 

Tulapurusbadanam, mentioned, i. 216,! 
224, 861; iii. 377. 

Tulasi, Ocimum scmctum , i, 107. 

TuUalpattu, explained, ii, 425. 

Tulu Bfombis, mentioned, i. 222. 

Tunnels, Varkala, described, i. 23; Ary- 
ankavu, iii, 579. 


lit* 

Turmeric or manjal, account of, iii. .35. 

Tusikanan, explained, iii. 321. 

Tuyara Otti, explained, iii. 334. 

Tyagaraja, the history and musical career 
of the great musician, iii. 253; the 
popularity of the songs of, iii. 263; 
time and place of birth of, iii. 253; ini* 
tiation by a Sanyasin toBamamantram, 
iii. 254; relinquishment of family pro¬ 
perty, iii. 254; image of Sri Bama the 
sole patrimony of, hi. 254; pilgrimage 
of, iii. 254; asceticism of, iii. 254; 
acquaintance of, with Govinda Marar, 
iii. 255. 

Tweedale, Marquis of, Governor of 
Madras, mentioned, i. 494. 


LJ bhaya Umpalam, explained, iii. 341. 
Udakapurvam, explained, ii. 260. 
Udama Umpalam, explained, iii. 341 
Udayagiri Fort, description of, i. 32, 201. 
Udaya Martandapuram, the site of the 
temple of God Janardanaswami, i. 258. 
Udaya Martanda Varma, i. 278. 


Udaya Martanda Vinnavar Emperuman, 
the inscriptions of the temple of, 
i. 264. 


Udayavar, mentioned, i. 249. 

Udaya Varma, king of Kola (Kolattunad 
or South Canara), i. 217. 

-Baja, Kadathanattu, the poems of, 

ii. 439. 


-, b. a. (of Mavelikara) author of ft 

novel and translator of Tennyson’s 
Locksley Hall, ii. 440. 

Uddanda Sastry, story about, ii. 430. 
Udukka, a musical instrument, iii. 256. 
259. 


Udvasana Mantra, a prayer, ii. 64. 

Ullams, explained, iii. 495. 

Uma Devi, queen of Jayasimha (ruler 
of Venad), i. 258. 

Umayamma Bani (1678-1884 A. d.)> 
the Queen ot Attungal, i. 310; the 
murder of five sons and heirs ot 1 
i. 310. 


Umpalam, explained, iii. 341. 

Unarvu Sabha, Society founded by 
Vidvan Kutti, ii. 131. 

Ungulates, mentioned, i 123, 124. 
University Commission, observation on 
Higher Education by, iii. 460. 

Unnayi Varar, Attakkathae of, ii. 466 . 
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Unni or Pushpakan, account of, ii. 331. 

Unni Kerala Varma, (1632-1650) grant 
of Vizhinjam to the East India Com¬ 
pany by, 1 . 302, 

Upacharams, Shodasa, mentioned, ii. 75. 

TJpadhyaya, mentioned, ii. 464. 

Upanayana, Census Report of 1901 on 
the ceremony of, ii. 257. 

TJpangas, explained, ii. 48. 

Upanishads and Upavedas, mentioned, 
ii. 47; mention of castes in, ii. 233. 

Urainellu or Urai, a kind of paddy, i. 
255. 

Uralikunnam, temple at, ii. 92. 

Uralis, vide under Hill-tribes. 

Urdhvapundra, the Vaishnavite caste- 
mark, ii. 96. 

Usha, the morning puja, ii. 75. 

Uttarayana, mentioned, ii. 256. 

Uttram Tirunal, Martanda Varma, sove¬ 
reign of Travancore (1847-60), i. 504- 
537. 

Uzhavu, mentioned, iii. 7. 


^Vaccination, account of, ii. 524: 
Maharajah’s speech on, ii. 524; intro¬ 
duction of calf lymph for, ii. 525; main¬ 
tenance of a depot for, ii. 525; the 
progress of, ii. 526-527; Royal Pro¬ 
clamation regarding, ii. 531; iii. 569; 
the organisation of Department for, 
iii. 381. 

Vadagalais, distinguishing characteris¬ 
tics of, ii. 293; allegiance to Sri Ra- 
manujacharya and Alwars, ii. 293; 
yeneration to Vedas andPrabandhams 
acknowledged by, ii. 293; worship of 
Sri Vedanta Desikacharya, ii. 293; 
the invocatory verses, Sri Ramanuja 
Dayapatram of, ii. 293. 

Vadasenkkarai, the temple of, in Varkala, 

i. 258. 

Vadivelu Nattuvan, a court musician of 
Travancore, iii. 255. 

Vagbhataeharya, the author of Ashtan- 
gahridayam, ii. 549. 

Vananam, explained, ii. 85. 

Vaidikans, priest judges of Nambudiris, 

ii. 272. 

Vaidvans, Native, the usefulness of, ii. 
55o ) account of, in Hindu households 
and families, ii. 553; Ashta Vaidyans 
of Malabar, u. 554. 


Vaidyasalas, grants sanctioned for, ii. 
545; supervision entrusted to Durbar 
Physician, ii. 545; the statistics of pa¬ 
tients treated, ii. 546; an account of, 
ii. 546, 547. 

Vaidyanatha Aiyar, Maha, an expert 
South Indian musician, iii. 255. 

Vaikam, noticed, i. 25; ii. 87; topogra¬ 
phical description of, iii. 603. 

Vaishnavas, account of, ii. 292; the 
special purificatory ceremonies of, 
ii. 293; the caste-marks of, ii. 293. 

Vajikarana, a department of Ayurveda, 

ii. 548. 

Vakapodi, powder of the bark of Acacia 
specioswn , ii. 282. 

Valanjiyars, the feudal barons of Venad, 
i. 255. 

Valankai, mentioned, i. 196. 

Valia Kariakar, mentioned, iii. 376. 

Valia Koil Tampuran, mentioned, i. 590; 
the pedigree and marriage of Kerala 
Varma, c. s. i., ii. 321. 

Valignano, Alexander, mentioned, ii. 
169, 170. 

Valiya-Nambi, ii. 74. 

Valkala, explained, ii. 86. 

Vallabha, an ancient king, i. 247. 

Vallabha Pandya, Sri, (1190 A. d.) ruler 
of East and West Vembanad, i. 253. 

Vallappattu, boatmen’s, song, ii. 426. 

Vallaviruthi, explained, iii. 337. 

Valmiki, an ancient sage, the author of 
Ramayana, i. 230. 

Vamanapuram, village, described, iii. 602. 

Vana Parva, the necessity of Brahmin 
advice for Kshatriyas set forth in, ii. 
236; division of castes according to 
virtues, ii. 236; promiscuous inter¬ 
mixture of castes deplored in, ii. 236. 

Vanchigay panam, explained, iii. 336. 

Vanjipuzha, a small Idavaga of a Potti, 

iii. 602. 

Varaha Mihira, a great Hindu astrono¬ 
mer, i. 231. 

Varahan, a coin, i. 171; declaration as 
legal tender of gold, iii. 538; the sil¬ 
ver equivalent of, iii. 538. 

Varalakshmi Vritam, mentioned, ii. 210. 

Varghese Mappilla, translation of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Taming of the Shrew' 
by, ii. 441. 

Variation, diurnal, of vapour and humi¬ 
dity, i. 63. 

«Variyar, origin and caste derivation of, 
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ii. 338; subdivisions among, ii. 339; I 540. 

manners and customs, ii. 339; Siva Velu Tampi, commercial minister, 


Diksha of, ii. 339; inheritance, ii. 340; 
marriage and other ceremonies among, 
ii. 340; occupation, ii. 340. 

Varkala, the sandstone series of, i. 37, 
temple at, ii. 87; description of the 
village of, iii. 603. 

-Barrier, the tunnelling of, iii. 338. 

-Hills, referred, i. 240. 

Varna Kulakams, an assembly, i. 220. 
Varnam, mentioned, iii. 256. 

Varuna, the god of rain, i. 212. 

Vasco da Gama, expedition under, i. 282; 
visit of, 1498 a. d., ii. 124; the help to 
Christians by, ii. 150, 151. 

Vasishta, Vamadeva, Vedavyasa, Vis- 
vamitra, ancient sages of India, i. 212. 
Vasu Bhattatiri, poet, ik 427. 

Vatasseri, i. 279; the history of, iii. 602. 
Vatsan, a sweetmeat, i. 215. 

Vattakotta Fort, i. 31, described, 203. 
Vattezhuttu, old classical Tamil charac¬ 
ters, i. 180; mentioned, ii. 424. 
Vayakkara Musu, the poetical works of, 
ii. 440; an historical account of, ii. 
554-556; the knowledge in medicine of, 
ii. 555; marvellous cures effected by, 

ii. 555, 556. 

Vayu Purana, reference to Kerala made 
in, i. 230. 

Vazhiambalams, explained, iii. 227. 
Vedangas, explained, ii. 48. 

Vedas, an abstract of, ii. 45; subdivision 
into Samhitas, Brahmanas and Upani- 
shads, ii. 47. 

Vedi Viruthi, explained, iii. 338. 

Veena, a stringed instrument of music, 

iii. 259. 

Veera-kals, figures of godde^es and 
heroes, i. 169. 

Vegetables, account of, iii. 65. 

Vel, the spear of God Subrahmanya, 

ii. 53. 

Vela, explained, ii. 91. 

Velakkuneettu, a royal writ of retirement, 

i. 417. 

Vellaccoo Veppoo, the duties of, iii. 523. 
Vellanad, plumbago mines at, i. 51; 

iii. 303. 

Veli, a measurement, i. 198; or Sraddha, 
explained, ii. 264. 

Vella-nivedyam, offer of cooked rice, 

ii. 61. 

Vellapanam, the value and use of, iii. 


i. 419; appointed Dalawa, i. 420; ex¬ 
ploits of, i. 420; methods of govern¬ 
ment of, i. 421; intrigues against, 

i. 422; the insurrection of, i. 433; the 
Proclamation of, i. 434-436; the flight 
and death of, i. 441-445; the corrup¬ 
tion and high-handedness of, iii. 378; 
the revenue and expenditure in the 
time of, iii. 406; the disaffection of the 
army during the time of, iii. 458; the 
proposal of retirement made to, iii. 
459; insurrection, failure and defeat 
of, iii. 459; the blockading of Anjengo 
during the insurrection of, iii. 578. 

Venad, mentioned, i. 250. 

Vencata Row, Dewan of Travancore 
(1821 a. d.) i. 22,474, 475 ; administra¬ 
tion of, i. 478; estimate of, by Resident 
Mr. Newall, i. 478, 479; the title of 
Rai Raya Rai conferred on, i. 483; re¬ 
appointment of, as Dewan for a second 
time i. 490; the Dewanship of, iii. 
383; the capabilities of, iii. 383. 

Venkayya, Mr., quoted, i. 244; i. 249; 
the translation of Madras Museum 
plates by, i. 261, 297; referred, ii. 126. 

Venpattom or Sirkar Pattom, a detailed 
description of, iii. 327, 328, 329. 

Veppa Ennai, (Margosa oil), the medi¬ 
cal value of, iii. 299. 

Verapoly, the English permitted to 
build a factory at, i. 379; village, ac¬ 
count of, iii. 602. 

Vernacular Elementary Examination, 
the* abolition of, iii. 404. 

Verumpattom, the characteristics of, 
iii. 320. 

Veterinary Hospital, account of, ii. 544; 
the statistics of, iii. 544. 

Vettazhivu Pattom, explained, iii. 330. 

Vettikkottu Illam, history of, ii. 60. 

Victoria, Queen, Proclamation to Indian 
subjects of, quoted, iii. 114. 

Vidvan Koil Tampuran, the works of, 

ii. 437. 

Vidvan Kutti (Justus Joseph), the career 
of, ii. 131-134; invention of a new 
language by, ii. 133; the writings of, 
ii. 134. 

Vijayanagar, a king sent to Travancore 
from the Hindu kingdom of, i. 223; 
the dynasty of, 274; relations of Trav¬ 
ancore with, i. 296, 297, 298, 296, 
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Vijayadasami, mentioned, ii. 103, 256. 
Viiay&puram, village, described, iii. 602. 
Wkmna, a conqueror of Kerala, i. 232. 
Vibramaditya I., (c. 670-680 a. d.) and 
II., mentioned, i. 232, 247. 

Vikrama Pandia Devar, Sri, an ancient 
king, i. 198. 

Vilakku Pattom, explained, iii. 331. 
Vilavankod, taluq, described, iii. 602. 
Yilayartham, explained, iii. 337. 
Vinayaditya, referred, i. 247. 

Vinayaka Chaturthi, mentioned, ii. 309, 
310. 

Violin, a musical instrument, iii. 259. 
Virahatyadosham, explained, i. 212. 

Vira Kerala Varma, 1st Emperor of 
Kerala, i. 224. 

——, ruler of Venad, i. 250. 

-1., of Venad, 252. 

-II., ruler of Venad, i. 253. 

--Tiruvadi, Sri, ruler, i. 264. 

-III., Sri, or, Sri Devadaram Kerala 

Varma (368 m. e.) ruler of Venad, 
i. 254. 

——IV., the gifts by, i. 265. 

•-, Raja of Elayadathu Swarupam, 

(1734 a. dA i. 340. 

Vira Kerala varma, Bhutala, i. 297. 

Vira Kodai Aditya Varma of Kilapperur, 
mentioned, i. 277. 

Vira Martanda Varma, Sri, i. 264. 

Vira Padmanabha Martanda Varma 
Tiruvadi, Sri, ruler of Venad, i. 258. 
Vira Raghava, (1744 a. d.) an ancient 
king, i. 243. 

—— Chakravarthi, 774 a. d., the deeds of, 
i. 249; ii. 128. 

-Sri, the gift of Manigramam village 

to Ravi Carthen by, ii. 126. 

Vira Rama Martanda Varma, Sri, of 
Trippapur and Siraivoy, i. 296. 

Vira Rama Martanda Varma Kulasekara, 
Sri, (1468 a. d.), ruler of Travancore, 
i. 276. 

Vira Raman Kerala Varma, Sri, ruler of 
Venad, (1209-1214 a. d.), i. 255. 

Vira Rama Varma {alias) Ohampaka 
Rama Varma (1468 a. d.), mentioned, 
i. 277. 

Vira Ravi Varma, Bhutala Vira Sri, the 
grant of lands by, i. 296. 

Vira Ravi Kerala Varma, Sri, the Pro¬ 
clamation of, quoted, i. 256. 

Vim Ravi Ravi Varma, Sri, (of Trip- 
papur), gifts by, i. 278, 


Vira Ravi Ravi Varma, Sri, (1595-1607) 
ruler of Travancore, i. 301. 

Vira Ravi Varma, Sri, Senior Tiruvadi 
of Tiruppappur, (1383 a. d.) ruler 
of Venad, i. 265. 

Vira Ravi Varma, Sri, ruler of Venad, 
referred, i. 252, 253. 

Vira Ravi Varma, Sri, i. 302. 

——(1628-1647) ruler, mentioned, i. 302. 
Vira Ravi Varma, ruler of Venad, i. 302. 
—;— (1416-1417 a. d.), mentioned, i. 276. 
Vira Rama Varma Tiruvadi, ruler of 
Venad, (1196 a. d.), i. 255. 

Vira Rama IJdaya Martanda Varma, Sri, 
(1336-1342 a. d. ) the Senior Tiruvadi 
of Shiraivoy, ruler of Venad, i. 263. 
Virata Parva, functions of caste noted 
in, ii. 236. 

Vira Udaya Martanda Varma, Sri 
(H73 a. d.), ruler, i. 254. 

Vira Udaya Martanda Varma Tiruvadi - 
yar, Sri, (alias) Vira Tandy a Devar, 
ruler of Venad, i. 259. 

Vira Udaya Martanda Varma, Bhutala 
Vira, Sri, (1835 a. d.) alias • Puli 
Martanda Varma, i. 295. 

-Sri, ruler of Travancore, (1567- 

1587), i. 300. 

Vira Umayammai, the daughter of Sri 
Vira Raman Kerala Varma, the temple 
at Kadinangulam constructed by, i. 
255. 

Vira Unni Kerala Varma, Sri, (1559-61) 
ruler of Venad, i. 300. 

-Aditya Varma, Sri, gift to Rames- 

waram temple by, i. 300. 

-Vira Unni Kerala Varma, Sri (1612- 

1623), Sovereign of Travancore, i. 301. 
Viruthi, mentioned, i. 220, 221; other 
names of, iii. 335; what constitutes, 
iii. 335; case of lands under, iii. 335; 
the services of owners of land under, 
iii. 335; the fees levied from holders 
of lands under, iii. 335, 336; the 
abuse and decline of the system of, 
iii. 336; concessions to the holders of 
lands under, iii. 336; the discontinu¬ 
ance of, iii. 337. 

Viruthicars, the utilising of the services 
of, for the delivery of Anchal letters, 
under the old system, iii. 490. 

Viruthi Nerpati Pattom, explained, iii. 
331. 

-Settlement, remarks on the, iii. 429, 

430. 
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Viseshal, explained, iii. 516 

Vishnu, pieutioned, ii. 50. For tem¬ 
ples dedicated to, vide ’Terpples’. 

——Var$hana, kii}g of theBallal&s,i.274. 

Viischer, ‘Letters from Malabar’ by, 
ii. 138, 203.‘ 

yisvaiiiitra, an ancient sage of India, i. 
235; iii. 266. 

Vital statistics (or Janana Marana 
ftanafcJcu) account of, ii. 498; the 
registration of, ii. 499 » 5Q0; difficul¬ 
ties of collecting, ii. 5Q0, 501. 

Vittala, king of Vijayanagar, i. 297, 299. 

Viyaram, explained, iii. 516; the pay¬ 
ments of, iii. 516; the post-auditing 
of, iii. 517. 

Vizhinjam, mentioned, i. 251; as the 
first ’ English settlement in Travan- 
core, i. 302; port, topographical des- 
x cription of, iii. 602. • 

Vriddha Trayi (old triad), Atreya, 
Susruta, and Vagbhata collectively 
called the, ii. 549. 

; Vrishabham, the bull of God Siva, i. 213, 

? Vunjee, explained, iii. 524. 

Vyaghrapadapuram, another name for 
Vaikam, iii. 603 

Vyasa Navami, the celebration of, ii. 311. 

Vyavaharamalika, Travancore Hindu 
Law, mentioned, iii. 546. 


W ages, the growing increase of lab¬ 
ourer’s, iii. 172; artisan’s wages, iii. 
173 ; daily wages of agricultural lab¬ 
ourers, iii. 175; Madras daily wages, 
iii. 176. 

Walch, Mr., Report in favour of Kotha- 
yar Scheme by, iii. 108; the engage¬ 
ment of the services of, iii: '485. 

Walhouse, Mr., referred to in the ‘Indian 
Antiquary*, i. 170 

Walker, Major,' the ceremony of the 
transfer of Jenmam lands described 
by, iii. 321. 

Wallace, A. R., quoted, iii. 217. 

Ward and Conner, Lieuts., referred to, i. 
3,4,5,200, 201; description of soil by, 
iii. 2, 3, 5; the routes mentioned in 
the ‘Memoir of Survey’ by, iii. 218, 
219; ‘ method of administration ’ by, 
iii. 382-383 ; the coins current during 
the time of, iii. 536. 

Watts, Mr. W., mentioned, ii. 466. 


-J? v 

Weaving, account pf, iii. 287; co^tpn 
spinning, iii. 287; the clasSSS^of 
people engaged ini iii. 288; tnbprin¬ 
cipal parts of a weaving machine, 
iii. 288; the method erf, iii. 2b8; 
decline of local industry, iii. 289; silk 
and woollen Weaving unknown in Tra¬ 
vancore, iii. 289. 

-,Lace, the method of, iii. 289; the 

classes of people engaged in, iii. 289; 
the cloths woven, iii. 289; where 
most practised, iii. 290; fishermen 
originally engaged in lace industry, 
iii. 290; missionary enterprise in, 
iii. 290; places of lace manufacture, 
iii. 290; Lace in the exhibitions of 
I London, Paris and Kensington, iii. 291; 
the excellence of Travancore lace, 
iii. 291. 

Weber, Professor, referred to, i. 231. 
Wedderburn, Sir William, a scheme of 
agricultural banks recommended by, 
iii. 158. 

Weights and measures, iii. 215. 

Wellesley, Marquis of, Governor-Gene- 
India, i. 423. 

Welsh’/* Col., The Military Reminis¬ 
cences’ of, i. 478. 

Wenlock, Lord, Governor of Madras, 
note on the management of Central 
Jail by, iii. 453. 

Whipping, offences punishable with, iii. 
546. 

Whitehouse, ‘ Lingerings of light in a 
Dark Land,’ by, referred, ii. 180. 
Whiteway, ‘The rise of the Portuguese 
Powqr in India’ by i. 299. 

Wilks, ‘History of Mysore* by, quoted, 
i. 395. 

Williams, Miss S. B., m. a., Lady Princi¬ 
pal of Girls’ College, ii. 476: 

Williams, SirMonier, comprehensiveness 
of Hinduism described by, ii. 42; on 
fasting, ii. 102. 

Wilson, a condemnation of the tran¬ 
saction between the British Govern¬ 
ment and Travancore by, quoted, i. 
447, 452. 

-, Bishop, Christian caste difficulties 

by, ii. 121. 

Wilson, Professor, Mackenzie Collection 
of Oriental Manuscripts, i. 218, 219, 
231; quoted, ii. 102. 

-, H. H., ’ Medical and Surgical 

science of the Hindus’ by, ii. 565. 
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Wind, the generid character described 
. , • by Mi*.. J. Elliot i. 69variation of 
, the velocity of, i. 69-70. 

( Wife* Dr., Revi,e>v of the History of 
Medicine by, ii/864. 

. Woman, Hindu, the virtues of, ii. 298; 
the accomplishments of, ii. 298; 
Mrs. Benson in the Saturday Review 
about, ii. 298; education and culture 
of, ii. 298, 299, 300, 301, 302; 
criticisms by Mrs. Steel, ii. 300; com- 
' parison with the women of the West, 
ii. 302. 

-, Brahmin, culture of, by an 

English woman, ii. 473-474. 

Wood, Sir Charles, Secretary of State 
for India, i. 535; Note on Land Reve¬ 
nue and Settlement by, iii. 311. 


^Cavier, Francis, advent of, into Tra- 
vancore, i. 297; missionary work of, 
ii. 153; ‘ Orient© Conquistado ’ by, ii. 
153; the letters of, ii. 155, 156 157. 

-,-, Father, the Carme#/®“’L- V 

sionary, ii. 197; the capture of, ii. 197; 
the release of, ii. 197; the recapture 
of, ii. 197; the escape of, ii. 197; ar¬ 
rest at Goa of, iii. 197; Bishop of 
Verapoly, iii. 197; death and burial 
of, iii. 197. 


aoam, a sacrifice, i. 213, ii. 87, 249. 

Yagnyopavitam, mentioned, i. 214. 

Yajur Veda, ii. 46, 47; account of caste 
in, ii. 2$2; the two divisions of, ii. 
232; social distinction and professions 
marked out in, ii. 232; mixed castes 
noted in, ii. 232; the followers of, ii. 


Yattrakalippattu,, explained, ii. 426. 
Yelais, explained, iii. 13. | 

Yogakkars, account of, I. ,303, \ naed 

tioned, i. 312, 314, 330, 333* 334. ' 

Yogam, Ettara, a committee of 8$* vot 
in Sri Padmanabhaswami’s teihple, 
304; ii. 84, 286. 

Yogams, the two Nambudiri Mutts call 
the Trichur and Tirunavayi, ii. 21 
Yojana, a distance of 10 miles, i: 213. 
Yudhishtira, the eldest of the ’ &&&) Pa 
davas, i. 229. i#?; 

Yugadi, mentioned, ii. 309 ; the readil 
of Almanac on, ii. 309. 1 

Yule, Col., Travels of Marco Polo by,! 
231, 269, 270; opinion quoted, i. 2w 
Hakluyt edition of the Mirabilia M 
mentioned, ii. 145. S 

Yunani, a school of medicine, mentioAi 
ii. 551. 11 

Yuyomayans, a sect of Christians, ■»' 
count of, ii. 130-134. B 


zJamorin (of Calicut), reception of t| 
Portuguese by, i. 282; invasion ( 
Cocliin by, i. 353; defeated by- - 
Travancore troops, i. 371. 

Zeiruddeen Mukkadom, the history 
i. 225. 

Zera Jabus, a Nestorian partiarch, i. 2 
Zillah Courts, the establishment of, 
436. i 

Zoological collection, the first presej 
by General Cullen, Resident, iii. 5m ! 
the transfer of the Maharajah’s privfl 
menagerie, to the museum, iii. 530;#// 
help of private gentlemen towards M 
530. 1 




